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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  1906. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of 
this  OfEoe  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 

The  statistical  tables  and  chapters  of  general  educational  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  report  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
my  distinguished  predecessor,  the  Honorable  William  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.  It  has  seemed  best  to  present  the  material  which  he  had 
brought  together  for  this  report  with  the  least  possible  alteration. 
The  appropriation,  however,  which  was  made  near  the  close  of  his 
term  of  service,  for  the  printing  and  binding  of  this  report — namely, 
the  sum  of  $20,000  (34  Stat.  L.,  p.  760) — is  less,  by  more  than  one- 
third,  than  the  amount  which  has  been  expended  for  this  purpose 
each  year  for  the  past  eight  years.  It  has  accordingly  been  neces- 
sary to  reduce  by  one-half  the  number  of  pages  in  the  report  as 
originally  planned  by  Commissioner  Harris.  The  statistical  tables 
are  presented  in  full,  the  necessary  reduction  having  been  made  by 
the  omission  of  certain  chapters  of  general  educational  information. 

STATISTICS    OF   STATE   SCHOOL    SYSTEMS. 

The  enrollment  in  the  institutions  commonly  grouped  together  as 
constituting  the  main  body  of  our  educational  system — that  is,  in 
schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private — during  the  year  1904-5  was 
18,160,475,  an  increase  of  263,585  pupils  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  this  number  there  were  enrolled  in  public  institu- 
tions supported  by  taxation  and  funds  belonging  to  States  and  munic- 
ipalities 16,596,503  as  compared  with  16,379,443,  reported  for  the 
previous  year.  Adding  to  this  number  the  enrollment  of  various 
special  schools,  public  and  private,  amounting  to  727,371,  we  have  a 
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grand  total  of  18,887,846.     The  several  items  entering  into  this  grand 
total  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Enrollment  in  schools  and  colleges  and  in  special  schools  in  the  United  StaleSy  190J^6. 


(Jrade. 


Elementary  (primary  and  grammar) 

Secondary  (high  schools  and  academies) 

Universities  and  colleges 

Professional  schools 

Normal  schools 


Number  of  pupils. 


Put)lic. 


15,788.598 

695,980 

46,824 

10.571 

54,521 


Private. 


1,230,061 

in,  061 

91,720 

50,751 

10.779 


Total. 


17,019,250 

87G.050 

138,544 

61,o32 

65.300 


Total,  schools  and  colleges.  .• 16,596.fA3  i    1,503.972 


City  evening  schools 

Business  schools .* . . 

Reform  schools 

Schools  for  the  deaf 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded 

Government  Indian  schools 

Indian  schools  (Five  Civilized  Tribes) 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  the  Oovemment 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  incorporated  municipalities  (esti- 
mated)  

Orphan  asylums  and  other  benevolent  institutions  (estimated).. 

Private  kindergartens  (estimated) 

Miscellaneous  (including  schools  of  music,  oratory,  elocution, 
cookery,  and  various  special  arts)  (estimated) 


292,319 


36,580 
11.414 

4.441 
15,530 
30,106 
12,432 

3,083 

3,200 


TotHl,  special  schools. 
Grand  total 


409,105 


146,086 
538 

7i6 


15,000 
105,932 

50.000 


318,266 


17,005,608 


1,882,238 
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292.319 

146.086 

36,.'^ 

11,952 

4.441 

16,240 

30,106 

12.432 

3,083 

3,200 

15.000 

105.932 

50,000 


727.371 


18.887.846 


The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
education  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1904-5,  in  comparison 
with  the  total  of  public  expenditure  for  all  purposes: 

Fedcraly  State^  and  local  expenditures  for  all  purposes  and  expenditures  for  schools  and  other 

institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  1904-5, 

Total  disbursements  by  the  United  States  Government $720, 105, 498 

Estimated  expenditure  by  the  States 125, 000, 000 

Estimated  expenditure  by  minor  civil  divisions 600, 000, 000 

Total  public  expenditure 1, 445, 105, 498 

State  expenditure  for  common  schools  (elementary  and  secondary) 291 ,  61(>,  6(jO 

Expenditure  for  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (partly 

estimated) 21,  258,  228 

Expenditure  for  universities  and  colleges 41, 775, 101 

Expenditure  for  professional  schools  (partly  estimaKnl) 2, 900, 000 

Expenditure  for  normal  schools 6, 277, 510 

Expenditure  for  commercial  schools  (t^stimated ) 3, 000, 000 

Expenditure  for  schools  for  the  defective  classes 5,  818,  ()56 

Expenditure  for  reform  schools 4, 350,  317 

Total  expenditure  for  education 376. 996, 472 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  expended  for  education  a  sum  ecjual 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  National  Government;  and 
that  of  the  total  expenditure  for  public  purposes  of  all  the  States, 
j^unties^  cities,  towns,  etc.,  two-fifths  (40.2  per  cent)  was  expended 
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for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  aggregate  of  school  prop- 
erty increased  in  value  during  the  year  $48,345^462,  reaching  a  total 
of  $733,446,805.  The  average  expenditure  for  school  purposes 
advanced  to  16.8  cents  per  day  for  the  instruction  of  each  pupil,  as 
compared  with  16i  cents  per  day  the  previous  year. 

The  significance  of  the  figures  of  school  enrollment,  attendance, 
etc.,  is  seen  in  the  comparison  of  these  figures  for  successive  years  and 
over  considerable  periods  of  time.  It  may  be  assumed,  in  these  as  in 
other  particulars,  that  our  educational  systems  have  not  yet  reached 
that  degree  of  efficiency  which  is  to  be  expected  and  desired,  and  that 
the  advance  noted  from  year  to  year  is  a  progress  toward  some  goal. 
While  such  a  goal  can  not  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  finality,  and  may 
be  expected  to  advance  from  time  to  time  as  the  actual  conditions 
approach  thereto,  we  can,  at  least  in  a  provisional  way,  indicate  a  goal 
toward  which  American  education  is  advancing,  and  which  may  con- 
ceivably be  reached  within  a  generation  or  two.  The  actual  attain- 
ments of  some  of  the  more  favored  of  our  communities  are  suggestive  at 
this  point.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  we  may  regard  the  current  move- 
ment in  American  education  as  tending  toward  a  condition  in  which 
the  enrollment  in  schools  of  all  kinds  will  be  equal  to  the  total  popu- 
lation between  the  ages  of  5  and  18;  that  the  attendance  of  the  pupils 
so  enrolled  will  be  practically  constant,  excepting  for  the  contingencies 
of  sickness,  fire  and  flood,  and  the  like,  and  will  accordingly  approxi- 
mate 95  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment;  that  the  school  year  for  all 
pupils  so  enrolled,  at  least  in  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary 
grade,  will  tonsist  of  two  hundred  days,  including  in  that  number  six 
or  eight  holidays;  and  that  the  attendance  of  every  pupil  shall  extend 
over  the  whole  school  year.  These  items  of  school  attendance,  to  be 
sure,  indicate  only  the  beginning  of  things  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned, the  vital  question  being  what  is  done  educationally  for  the 
children  when  they  are  brought  into  the  schools.  But  school  attend- 
ance and  the  length  of  the  school  year  are  fundamental  facts  in  our 
education,  for  the  schools  at  their  best  can  do  little  or  nothing  for 
those  who  do  not  go  to  school,  and  the  mere  habit  of  school  attendance 
itself  has  some  educational  value.  The  following  tables  show  the  trend 
of  the  statistics  of  recent  years  with  reference  to  these  several  items 
of  school  attendance,  and  give  additional  information  with  reference  to 
the  progress  and  present  condition  of  our  school  systems: 
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It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  arerage  length  of  a  school 
year  has  been  steadily  increasing,  from  one  hundred  thirty-two 
and  two-tenths  days  in  the  year  1869-70  to  one  himdred  fifty  and 
nine-tenths  days  in  the  year  1904-5.  In  the  same  period  the  per 
cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled  in  the  schools  has  increased 
from  57  per  cent  in  1869-70  to  70.35  per  c«nt  in  the  year  1904-5. 
The  percentage  of  the  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance,  too, 
has  increased  in  this  period  from  59.3  per  cent  to  69.7  per  cent. 
Tlie  percentage  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  schools  has 
declined  slightly  for  several  years  past,  and  for  the  j'ear  1905  fell 
below  20  per  cent  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years.  This  slight 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  enrollment,  however,  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  increase  In  the  average  length  of  the  school  tcnn, 
which  passed  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1904-5,  and  by  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance,  which 
in  the  same  year  for  the  first  time  rose  above  70  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  only  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  in 
whole  teaching  body  has  steadily  decreased  for  many  years,  but 
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for  the  past  five  yeara  the  total  number  of  male  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  has  actually  declined,  in  apite  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  total  number  of 
pupils  enrolled.  Attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact, 
which  appears  from  the  statistics  of  city  school  systems,  that  during 
the  years  1002  to  1005  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  male  teachers  employed  in  city  schools,  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  this  item  for  the  3'ear  1904-5  was  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers. 

The  relative  amounts  of  schooUng  given  in  each  of  the  different 
census  divi«ona  at  different  periods  since  1880,  measured  in  school 
yeara  of  two  hundred  days  each,  is  shown  in  Tables  IVa  and  IV6.  It 
appears  from  these  tables  that  if  enrollment  and  attendance  should 
hold  the  same  percentage  to  population  for  thirteen  years  that  it  held 
during  the  year  1905,  each  inhabitant  on  an  average  would  receive 
five  and  thirty-three  hundredths  full  years  of  schooling,  or  one 
thousand  sixty-six  school  days;  or  in  other  words,  the  number 
arriving  at  the  school  age  of  6  years  would,  on  the  completion  of  their 
eighteenth  year,  if  their  average  attendance  per  year  had  been  the 
same  as  that  of  all  the  schools  of  the  nation,  public  and  private,  aa 
reported  for  1905,  have  attended  school  one  thousand  sixty-six 
days.  Table  lYc  shows  the  average  amount  of  schooling  in  days,  aa 
estimated  in  this  manner,  at  different  epochs  beginning  with  the  year 
1800. 

Table  Vf a.~-Aterage  number  of  y fart  ^  si:koolinp  [oflOOdaya  each)  thai  each  in^viduol 
o^  (he  population  narived  at  Me  di^rrait  ptnodi  ipteifiM  in  the  labU,  latitig  into 
aaxnmt  all  public  and  prinate  ickoohng  of  whatever  grade. 
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Taukk  1\c.—  Avtragf  entire  aiuount  of  schooling,  public  and  private^  sin^e  ISOO,  at 
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KKPOKTS   OF   THE   MOSELY    EDUCATIONAL   COMMISSION. 

The  teiulenry  to  the  exchange  of  opmions  and  experiences  in 
resptvt  to  iHlucation  is  one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  grow- 
ing sense  among  nations  of  their  common  interests.  The  relation  of 
our  own  country  to  this  general  movement  is  illustrated  by  the  recent 
visits  of  the  Mosely  Commissions  to  the  United  States,  namely,  the 
ii\ilustrial  commission  of  1902  and  the  educational  commission  of 
1903.  The  investigations  carried  on  by  these  two  companies  of 
chosen  men  are  impressive  also  from  the  private  origin  of  the  com- 
missions^ their  systematic  conduct,  and  the  published  reports  which 
have  given  permanent  form  to  the  observations  and  opinions  of  their 
members. 

The  re[H>rt  of  the  educational  commission,  published  in  England  at 
the  expense  of  Mr,  Mosely,  was  limited,  and  naturally  could  not  reach 
the  great  l>ody  of  teachers  and  school  officers  in  this  countrj'  deeply 
interested  in  its  contents.  Chapter  II,  presenting  in  condensed  form 
the  substance  of  the  portions  of  the  report  pertaining  to  our  schools 
and  colleges,  is  an  endeavor  to  meet  repeated  requests  which  con- 
tinue to  come  to  this  Office  for  information  as  to  the  final  opinions  of 
our  English  visitors. 

The  particular  significance  to  this  country  of  the  educational  com- 
mission is  indicated  by  Doctor  Harris  in  a  review  of  the  report 
included  in  Chapter  1.  Commenting  upon  Mr.  Mosely 's  own  state- 
ment, that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  success  of  the 
engineers  from  the  United  States  whom  he  had  known  in  South 
Africa,  and  liis  desire  to  see  *'what  sort  of  countrv  it  was  that  was- 
resjH>iisible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  the  Cape," 
IXx'tor  Harris  savs: 

The  ixx'asion  put  tvrward  ae^  lh*»  &:n>und  f«T  tht»  app^>intmeni  v>f  the  o-'mmi^sion  is  in 
ilsf  If  a  delU-ute  but  overwhelming  piece  «>f  nacional  tUttery — in  a  izu<>l  sense  of  the 
w*.»rd  "  tfatterv."  Fur  it  aeoj^umes  as  the  mcst  real  of  tVts  an  achieved  invatnees  of  the 
Vuited  Statw  in  industry  and  ixjmmerce  and  seeks  to  find  its  s«.>un.'e  in  a  self-conecioiiB 
and  rvasi.>nable  preparation  ft.»r  it  *:u  tho  part  «.f  our  pe« -pie  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
g^'ueration. 

In  view  of  such  recognition  manifested  by  the  Mosely  Coniniissioiiy 
and  by  similar  investigations  and  inquiries  emanating  from  other 
European  nations,  it  would  seem  thai  it  rests  in  a  peculiar  sense  with 
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this  country  to  show  how  education — or  rather  the  education  of  the 
masses — may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  democratic  societies  under 
the  conditions  of  modern  industry.  In  order  that  this  mission  may 
be  worthily  fulfilled,  it  is  important  that  we  should  repeatedly  examine 
our  present  system  and  methods  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  that 
these  excite  in  the  minds  of  discerning  and  appreciative  foreigners. 
Our  school  systems — for  though  animated  by  a  common  spirit  they 
are  as  many  in  number  as  the  States  of  the  Union, — are  extremely 
flexible  and  may  therefore  be  readily  improved  as  the  need  is  shown. 

Many  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  came  to  the  opinion  that 
the  educational  activity  of  our  country  arises  like  its  industrial  pros- 
perity from  the  energy  naturally  excited  by  its  vast  natural  resources. 
Mr.  Mosely  himself  differed  from  this  opinion.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  his  personal  observation  deepened  the  impression  that  he 
had  formed  by  contact  with  the  American  engineers  in  Africa.  Their 
power  of  initiative  seemed  to  him  to  imply  some  distinctive  quality  in 
their  training.  This  idea  accords  also  with  that  expressed  by  Doctor 
Harris  in  the  analysis  of  our  educational  tendencies  comprised  in  his 
review  of  the  report  of  the  commission  already  cited.  (See  p.  1.) 
With  us  the  essential  purpose  of  education  is  the  preparation  of  all 
the  people  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  instinctive  regard  for  this 
end,  as  the  all-important  one  in  a  democratic  society,  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  that  those  engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  education 
should  be  often  reminded  of  the  value  of  details,  of  that  'thorough- 
ness of  specialization '^  which,  as  Doctor  Harris  observes,  ''has  its 
place  in  reenforcing  the  present  moment  by  the  application  of  the 
lessons  of  past  experience." 

The  recorded  observations  and  reflections  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  relate  substantially  to  the  two  lines  above  indicated — 
that  is,  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  institutions  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other  to  the  details  of  their  internal  conduct,  especially  the 
conduct  of  studies.  Their  joint  report  shows  general  approval  in 
respect  to  the  first  of  these  considerations.  (See  Chapter  II,  pp.  19.) 
.Criticism  begins  when  the  inner  workings  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
are  discussed;  here  the  different  members  speak  as  experts,  some- 
times indeed  with  a  noticeable  bias  due  to  English  experience,  but 
more  often  from  the  higher  standpoint  of  ideal  excellence,  for  which 
reason  their  strictures  deserve  our  most  careful  attention. 

The  open  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  the  investigations  were  con- 
ducted is  illustrated  in  the  comments  upon  the  free  high  schools  of  the 
United  States.  In  general,  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  ample  opportunity  which  these  schools 
offer  for  prolonging  the  period  of  general  education  and  by  the  freedom 
with  which  our  people  avail  themselves  of  the  same.     This  provision ^ 
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considered  in  the  completeness  of  its  adjustments  to  varying  demands, 
was  apparently  regarded  as  the  most  suggestive  feature  of  our  public 
school  system. 

With  respect  to  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  the  conduct  of 
our  high  schools  the  several  reports  show  also  very  general  agreement. 
Tlieir  average  opinion  is  fairly  represented  by  the  citations  from  the 
report  of  Rev,  H.  B.  Gray.  He  notes,  in  particular,  defects  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  in  contrast  with 
the  general  excellence  of  the  instruction  in  English,  and  the  admirable 
teaching  of  science  by  the  aid  of ''  magnificent  apparatus  and  liberality 
of  space.*'     (See  p.  29.) 

Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  common  with  several  of  their 
colleagues,  call  attention  to  the  waste  of  time  by  deferring  the  entrance 
of  pupils  upon  ''  the  more  difficult  and  testing  subjects  that  belong  to 
a  secondary  curriculum Im til  they  are  14  years  of  age.'* 

''It  is  quite  clear,''  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  ''that  the  American  system 
does  not  solve  the  question  of  coordination.  By  preventing  over- 
lapping it  merely  ignores  the  difficulty,  and  until  the  difficulty  is 
fairly  met  it  will  remain  a  serious  impediment  to  really  good  work." 
(See*p.  29.) 

Among  other  subjects  covered  by  the  citations  in  Chapter  II  are 
manual  training  and  business  liigh  schools  and  the  higher  institutions 
for  technical  and  agricultural  education. 

The  value  of  this  refK)rt  to  ourselves  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that,  being  intended  primarily  for  the  information  of  EngUsh 
educators,  its  judgments  are  naturally  expressed  in  comparative 
terms.  Thus,  incidentally,  English  standards  and  processes  are 
reflected  in  the  discussion  of  our  own  with  the  result  that,  while 
studying  the  report,  it  is  easy  to  keep  in  mind  the  different  condi- 
tions under  which  the  two  nations  are  working  out  problems  of  com- 
mon interest. 

RHODES    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Chapter  III,  on  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  method  adopted  by  the. trustees  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Rhodes  will,  as  far  as  it  relat<>d  to  the  United  States,  the 
measures  taken  by  Doctor  Parkin,  their  agent,  for  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  the  trustees,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  will,  as  far  as  can  be  shown  by  the  number  of  scholarsliips 
secured.  The  examinations  for  these  scholarships  are  practically 
identical  with  that  known  as  "responsions,'*  usually  taken  soon  after 
matriculating  at  Oxford.  The  examinations  mainly  consist  in  trans- 
lations from  Latin  and  Greek  authors  into  English,  including  pas- 
sages from  Cicero,  Cajsar,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Livy  in  Latin,  and 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Plato,  and  Xenophon 
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in  Greek.  There  were,  besides,  a  translation  of  an  English  passage 
of  considerable  length  into  Latin,  questions  in  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar,  and  a  number  of  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  algebra- 
ical problems.  .  That  so  many  candidates  were  able  to  pass  success- 
fully the  classical  examination  of  the  character  shown  in  the  Ust  of 
passages  here  published  is  creditable  to  their  scholarsliip,  and  they 
come  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  new  as  well  as  the 
older  portions  of  the  country  being  now  represented  in  the  colleges 
of  Oxford.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the 
scholarships  of  1904  and  1905  is  given,  together  with  the  .States  they 
came  from  and  the  colleges  to  which  they  were  assigned  at  Oxford. 

EDUCATION    IN   FRANCE. 

Chapter  IV,  relating  to  education  in  France,  brings  the  record  of 
that  department  of  pubUc  affairs  to  the  close  of  a^  period  which  has  ' 
been  marked  by  the  struggle  between  church  and  state  for  its  con- 
trol. The  Falloux  law  of  March  15,  1850,  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon  during  the  brief  period  of  the  Second  Repub- 
lic, established  the  principle  of  liberty  of  teaching  (enseignement  Ubre) 
and  thus  enabled  the  church,  or  more  especially  the  religious  associa- 
tions (brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods),  to  regain  the  position  wrested 
from  them  by  the  revolution  of  1789. 

The  influence  of  the  clerical  teachers  has  been  viewed  with  distrust 
and  apprehension  by  the  Republic,  which  by  the  laws  of  July  1, 
1901,  and  July  8,  1004,  subjecting  the  associations  to  civil  control, 
virtually  ended  the  advantages  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  1850. 

Chapter  IV  shows  how  the  organization  and  centraUzed  power  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  have  rendered  it  an  efficient  instru- 
ment for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  main  features  of  the  system  are  derived  from 
the  university  system  of  Napoleon,  which  resembled  very  closely  the 
organization  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  relative  strength  of  the 
two  forces  in  the  educational  domain,  namely,  the  state  and  the 
church,  at  different  times,  is  indicated  by  the  tables  of  comparative 
statistics  presented  with  explanatory  context  in  Chapter  IV. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Tables  II  and  III  (pp.  61,  62),  that 
the  proportion  of  pupils  enrolled  in  primary  schools  belonging  to  the 
religious  orders,  which  reached  its  maximum,  44  per  cent,  in  1877, 
just  before  tlie  present  Republic  began  its  active  work  in  education, 
has  steadily  declined  under  the  pressure  of  Government  measures, 
falling  to  20  per  cent  in  1902.  The  proportion  of  teachers  in  public 
primary  schools  belonging  to  the  religious  orders  also  declined,  espe- 
cially after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1886  providing  for  their  gradual 
excluaion  from  the  public  service.  By  1902  there  were  no  men 
teachers  of  this  class  in  public  schools  and  only  10  per  cent  of  women 
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teachers;  but  meanwhile  there  was  an  increase  of  clerical  teachers  in 
the  private  primary  schools,  the  proportion  of  such  teachers  in  1902 
being  for  men  89  per  cent  of  the  total  and  for  women  87  per  cent. 
(See  Tables  V  and  VI.)  The  significance  of  this  facflies  in  the  close 
relation  of  the  private  schools  to  the  church  authorities. 

It  will  be  seen  further  by  reference  to  Table  XV  (p.  77)  that  the 
number  of  students  in  the  classical  colleges  under  the  control  of  the 
religious  orders  steadily  increased  from  1887  to  1901;  in  the  latter 
year  they  registered  13,000  more  students  than  the  State  lyc^es.  This 
constant  extension  of  clerical  influences  in  the  education  of  the  young 
explains,  in  great  measure,  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  the  powerful  congregations  or  religious  orders.  It  is  a  matter 
deeply  involved  with  the  whole  political  movement  and  social  life  of 
France,  and  therefore  all  facts  pertaining  to  it  assume  a  universal 
interest. 

Although  the  political  and  administrative  policies  pertaining  to 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France  have  been  the  objects  of 
chief  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  nearly  tw^o  decades 
(dating  from  the  law  of  1886),  there  has  been  during  the  time  great 
and  significant  progress  in  the  treatment  of  professional  problems. 
The  provision  made  in  the  organized  system  for  guarding  these  inter- 
ests from  sudden  and  capricious  changes,  as  explained  in  Chapter  IV, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  that  France  offers  to  the  world. 
In  particular,  the  influence  of  the  superior  council  of  education  is 
seen  in  the  recent  formation  of  a  permanent  consultative  committee 
in  the  English  department  of  education,  which,  like  the  '*comit6 
consult atif,'*  advisory  to  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction, 
secures  for  the  service  of  national  education  the  counsels  of  men  and 
women  of  large  experience  and  recognized  distinction  in  this  special 
field  of  activity. 

Guided  thus  by  opinion  formed  with  great  deliberation,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  views  of  the  professional  corps  affected,  changes  of 
great  moment  have  been  recently  accomplished  in  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools  (classical  l^'c^es)  of  France,  as  explained  in  Chapter 
IV  (pp.  77-78);  the  universities  have  also  been  transformed  from 
professional  faculties  in  the  State  system  to  corporate  bodies  wuth 
independent  powers.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  stimulating  local 
support  for  the  universities  and  in  promoting  special  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  sciences  applicable  to  local  industries  is  already  seen 
in  increased  attendance  upon  the  provincial  universities.  In  1887  the 
University  of  Paris  attracted  more  than  half  the  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents in  France;  in  1905,  although  the  registration  in  the  former  had 
increased  by  more  than  one-third,  the  proportion  of  its  students  had 
fallen  to  two-fifths  of  the  total  number  registered  in  all  the  univer- 
sities.    (See  Table  XVII,  p.  81.) 
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Efforts  for  the  continued  instruction  of  the  laboring  classes  after 
the  school  age  is  past,  and  for  exercising  a  restraining  and  helpful 
influence  over  the  young  suddenly  removed  from  school  control, 
have  grown  to  large  proportions  in  France,  as  shown  in  the  chapter 
here  considered.  Although  due  generally  to  private  initiative,  these 
efforts  receive  encouragement  and  support  from  the  Government. 

The  tendency  in  France  to  bring  every  activity  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation under  Government  control  or  rogidation  is  strikmgly  shown 
by  the  gradual  organization  of  technical  and  industrial  education 
under  the  charge  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  min- 
ister of  agriculture,  etc.  This  division  of  responsibility  in  respect  to 
the  various  departments  of  education  has  not,  however,  proved  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  It  tends  to  produce  confused  classification, 
duplication  of  agencies,  and  waste  of  resources.  The  proposition  to 
concentrate  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  Government  under 
one  ministry  recently  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  IV  (p.  83),  is  supported  on  both  economic  and  profes- 
sional grounds. 

The  appropriation  of  the  central  Government  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  education,  under  the  charge  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, amounted  in  1905  to  $47,400,000.  The  appropriation  to  other 
ministers  for  the  same  service  would  raise  the  total  to  above  $50,- 
500,000.  In  1902,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  financial 
reports  have  been  made,  the  cost  of  primary  education  alone  to  the 
State  and  local  authorities  exceeded  238,000,000  francs  ($47,600,000). 
Compared  with  the  expenditure  from  public  funds  for  the  same  serv- 
ice in  1877,  viz,  89,500,000  francs,  the  later  expenditure  shows  an 
increase  of  nearly  170  per  cent  in  twenty-five  years. 

TEACHING   OP   AGRICULTURE    IN    FRANCE. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  in  a  country  like  France,  where  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  its  pursuit,  and  the 
cultivated  lands  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  owners,  has  been  dis- 
tinctly recognized  in  all  plans  for  the  promotion  of  popular  and  indus- 
trial education,  whether  formulated  by  the  Government  or  proposed 
by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  from  the  revolution  of  1789  to  the 
present  time.  This  recognition,  combined  with  the  philosophical 
spirit  in  which  the  French  approach  every  problem  of  education,  and 
the  practical  impulse  which  leads  them,  the  moment  a  subject  is 
included  in  the  school  curriculum,  to  consider  its  adaptations  and 
determine  its  appropriate  place  and  bounds,  imparts  special  interest  to 
the  subject  treated  in  Chapter  V,  namely,  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  schools  of  France. 

As  a  part  of  the  new  development  of  education  for  the  masses,  the 
third  Republic  established  schools  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  as 
early   as   1873;  in    1876   the   Institut   National   Agronomique   was 
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reopened,  and  in  1879  the  Government  programmes  included  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  agriculture  among  the  obUgatory  subjects  of 
primary  instruction.  The  classification  of  the  subject  having  been 
thus  accomplished  to  accord  with  the  three  grades  or  departments  of 
education,  its  practical  development  was  left  largely  to  the  influence 
of  local  circumstances  and  the  scientific  impulses  of  the  age. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  adapted  to  the  primary 
schoolsof  France,  which  is  given  in  detail  in  Chapter  V  (pp.  88-90), shows 
a  well-developed  theory  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  capacities 
and  circumstances  of  pupils  in  the  rural  schools.  In  many  cases,  too, 
the  instruction  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results.  This  is  especially 
true  in  respect  to  the  normal  schools  for  men,  the  course  for  which 
schools  is  an  expansion  of  that  for  the  primary  schools.    (See  pp.  90-9 1 . ) 

Up  to  a  recent  date,  however,  the  instruction  in  agriculture  in  pri- 
mary schools  has,  in  general,  been  little  more  than  a  lifeless  form  or  a 
series  of  crude  experiments  in  gardening.  The  exposition  of  1900 
gave  occasion  for  renewed  efforts  in  this  direction;  a  school  garden 
was  maintained  on  the  grounds  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
exposition,  with  daily  demonstrations  and  simple  lessons  under  the 
direction  of  the  able  inspector-general,  M.  Leblanc.  This  object  les- 
son excited  the  enthusiasm  of  visiting  teachers  and  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  has  given  new  impulse  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  even  in  districts  remote  from  the  capital. 

The  schools  and  institutions  in  France  for  teaching  practical  agricul- 
ture or  for  promoting  its  scientific  development  are  classified  in  two 
groups — liigher  and  secondary.     (See  p.  92.) 

To  the  latter  class  belong  the  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  dairy  work  which  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  respects  these  schools  are  comparable  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  our  own  country,  or  rather  to  the  technical  depart- 
ments of  those  colleges  by  which  they  are  differentiated  from  the  older 
classical  colleges.  The  French  schools,  however,  are  more  narrowly 
specialized,  and  on  the  academic  side  hmit  their  training  to  modem 
languages,  hterature,  science,  mathematics,  and  drawing. 

The  National  Agronomic  Institute,  of  which  an  extended  account  is 
given  in  Chapter  V,  illustrates  the  scope  and  significance  of  science  in 
its  applications  to  agriculture  and  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to 
bring  to  the  service  of  this  fundamental  industry  all  the  resources  of 
modem  research  applicable  to  the  subject. 

The  references  in  Chapter  V  to  the  well-known  report  of  Mr.  Brere- 
ton  embodying  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the  rural  schools  of 
northwest  France  *  bring  to  view  the  marked  differences  between  the 

oTho  Rural  Schools  of  Northwest  France,  by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.  A.,  L.- 
^Lettres,  vice-president  of  the  jury  on  primary  education  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
liKX),  special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  published  by  the  board  of  education, 
7. 
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conditions  surrounding  rural  schools  in  his  own  country  and  in  France, 
by  which  contrasts  the  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of  adapting 
theories  and  methods  of  industiial  training  to  local  conditions.  Chap- 
ter V  also  includes  a  brief  outUne  of  the  scheme  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  Belgium,  showing  plainly  the  influence  of  French  precedents. 
In  Belgiimi  conditions  have  been  more  favorable  than  in  France  for 
the  practical  development  of  the  subject  in  the  primary  schools. 

EDUCATION    OF   BUSINESS    MEN    IN   GEBMANY. 

Chapter  VI  contains  an  accoimt  of  higher  education  for  business 
men  in  America,  given  by  Dr.  J.  Jastrow,  private  docent  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Sent  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city 
to  investigate  our  American  manner  of  preparing  yoimg  men  for 
business  life,  he  examined  not  only  our  business  schools,  but  also 
the  colleges,  and  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  ckar  comprehension  of 
the  character  of  our  college  education.  The  author's  report  abounds 
in  evidence  of  shrewd  observation,  in  clear  statements,  and  fair  com- 
parisons between  Grerman  and  American  educational  institutions. 
He  was  subsequently  called  to  be  the  head  of 'a  commercial  college 
established  by  enterprising  Berlin  merchants  and  industrial  men. 
In  his  book,  entitled  ''Bericht  tiber  eine  volkswirthschaftUche  Stu- 
dienreise  durch  Nord-Amerika,"  he  devoted  a  chapter  exclusively  to 
education  and  i^owed  the  principle  underlying  all  American  educa- 
tional institutions,  namely,  that  specialization,  in  this  case  commer- 
cial specialization,  should  never  be  separated  from  general  education, 
and  especially  should  not  precede  it;  that  the  commercial  student 
should  not,  as  is  done  in  Grermany,  go  through  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship, but  continue  the  course  of  his  secondary  and  college  work, 
and  then  enter  the  countinghouse.  In  other  words,  he  finds  that  the 
American  does  not,  early  in  life,  predestine  his  career,  but  works  ahead 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  education,  and  thus  prepares  himself 
for  a  variety  of  pursuits.  This  gives  the  American  merchant  a  social 
standing  which  the  German  merchant  ordinarily  can  not  claim  and 
does  not  obtain.  The  author  enters  into  an  analysis  of  the  work  and 
methods  of  specifically  commercial  higher  institutions  in  his  country, 
and  points  out  their  undoubted  merits,  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of 
minor  institutions  which  are  great  in  name  only.  His  admiration  for 
the  fact  that  in  America  the  merchant  is  socially  the  equal  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  outspoken,  and  he  accounts  for  it  by  his  having 
acquired  a  college  education.  He  is  particularly  feUcitous  in  com- 
paring the  historical  background  of  the  German  with  that  of  American 
professional  preparation.  In  describing  the  various  departments  of  a 
commercial  activity,  he  lays  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  the 
business  of  transportation,  and  shows  the  value  of  a  general,  all-sided 
preparation  for  that  business.     He  notices  also  the  happy  co-operation 
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of  the  specifically  business  college  with  actual  life,  and  with  its  repre- 
sentatives, who  are  called  upon  to  contribute  the  results  of  their 
experience  and  gladly  give  it  from  the  rostrum  and  in  the  press.  The 
dejiiocratic  spirit  in  our  higher  seats  of  learning,  among  other  more 
vital  things,  charmed  him.  He  arrives  at  the  truth,  well  attested  in 
the  history  of  education,  that  no  nation  can  minutely  copy  another's 
course  of  development,  but  that  each  one  must  go  its  own  way,  while 
keeping  in  mind  fundamental  principles  common  to  all. 

EDUCATION    IN   LIBERIA. 

The  account  of  education  in  Liberia  in  Chapter  VII  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Ellis,  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  legation  at  Monrovia, 
Liberia.  Mr.  Ellis  first  remarks  upon  the  growing  disposition  of  the 
civilized  countries  to  exploit  the  Tropics,  and  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  West  Africa,  and  in  particular  of  Liberia,  on  account  of  the 
actual  natural  productions  and  the  possibilities  of  that  country.  As 
to  government,  Liberia  is  an  independent  negro  republic,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,500,000,  of  whom  25,000  are  emigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  their  descendants.  ''Planted  by  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  in  1820,  Liberia  declared  its  independence  in  1847.  In 
language  and  institutions  the  Liberians  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
United  States.  Their  efforts  to  educate  themselves  and  to  assimilate 
their  native  brethren  ought,  therefore,  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.'' 

There  are  three  separate  systems  of  education  in  Liberia,  one  main- 
tained by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
another  by  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  third 
by  the  Liberian  Government.  The  schools  of  the  first  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  are  20  in  number,  with  43  teachers  and 
932  pupils.  This  includes  the  College  of  West  Africa,  at  Monrovia, 
with  119  students  and  8  teachers,  and  a  seminary  with  110  students 
and  3  teachers.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  schools  are 
native  Africans.  The  schools  of  this  missionary  society  date  from 
1833.  The  total  appropriation  of  the  Liberian  mission  is  now  only 
$13,000,  out  of  which  the  teachers  are  paid.  They  are  generally 
Liberians  and  receive  only  about  $75  per  annum,  not  as  a  salary,  but 
as  a  contribution,  while  they  look  to  some  other  occupation  for  their 
main  support.  The  salaries  at  the  college  and  seminary  range  from 
$300  to  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  schools  date  from  1834.  They  comprise 
four  principal  schools,  one  of  which  includes  a  collegiate  department 
and  a  divinity  school  for  young  men,  and  three  are  schools  for  girls. 
The  rest  are  parish  schools,  which  are  grouped  about  these  larger 
institutions.  In  all  there  were  50  schools  and  1,490  scholars  in  1904, 
of  whom  73.5  per  cent  were  native  Africans.     The  entire  system  is 
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under  the  supervision  of  a  bishop,  resident  in  Liberia.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  the  parish  schools  range  from  $150  to  $300  per 
annum,  the  total  appropriation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
for  Liberia  being  $40,000. 

The  Government  schools  are  administered  by  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  a  bureau  of  education.  In  1903-4  they  num- 
bered 100,  with  100  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  3,221,  of  whom 
803,  or  24.9  per  cent,  were  native  Africans.  From  1900  to  1904  the 
annual  appropriation  for  schools  increased  from  $18,650  to  $24,250, 
the  last  year's  appropriation  showing  an  expenditure  of  $7.17  per 
pupil. 

Liberia  College  is  attended  by  both  young  men  and  young  women 
students.  Its  attendance  in  1904  in  the  college  department  was  25 
men  and  15  women.  There  are  four  departments  in  all,  preparatory, 
collegiate,  law,  and  industrial,  with  a  total  attendance  of  120  and' 12 
professors.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  Liberia  College  came 
mainly  from  the  Boston  Board  of  Trustees  until  1890,  when  the  insti- 
tution was  taken  in  charge  by  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  Since  1900 
the  total  expenditure  has  amounted  to  $97,188.48. 

Besides  the  school  systems  just  mentioned  the  Baptists  maintain 
3  schools  and  the  Lutherans  6,  the  latter  with  144  pupils  (all  native 
Africans)  and  11  teachers. 

Industrial  training  was  introduced  into  Liberia  through  the  mis- 
sion schools.  Students  are  now  taught  building,  carpentry,  masonry, 
brick-making,  farming,  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  ginger,  and 
rubber.  Some  also  learn  printing,  and  the  girls  domestic  economy, 
housekeeping,  dressmaking,  and  fancy  work. 

CONGRESS   FOR   THE   REPRODUCTION    OF   MANUSCRIPTS. 

Chapter  VIII  pertains  to  the  congress  for  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts,  coins,  and  seals,  held  in  Li^ge,  August  21  to  23,  1905, 
in  connection  with  the  International  Exposition  of  that  year.  It 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  of  the  University 
of  California,  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the  congress,  and 
well  known  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  his  efforts  to  devise 
means  of  securing,  for  the  use  of  American  students,  facsimiles  of  rare 
manuscripts  and  books,  which  are  at  present  wholly  inaccessible  to 
investigators  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Tlie  special  needs  of  American  students  in  this  respect  reinforced 
the  arguments  in  support  of  international  action  in  the  matter 
which  appeal  more  directly  to  European  advocates  of  measures  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  are  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  duplications  of  the  precious  records 
of  the  past,  now  guarded  in  libraries,  official  archives,  museums,  etc., 
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as  a  means  of  preventing  their  utter  loss  by  decay,  mutilation,  theft, 
or  other  destructive  agencies. 

The  subject  is  one  of  long-standing  interest,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  noted  by  Professor  Gayley  in  his  report,  that  three  centuries 
ago  the  first  attempt  at  manuscript  reproduction  was  made  in  Bel- 
gium by  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  of  ^^BoUandists,*'  which 
was  ably  represented  in  the  present  congre^ss. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  Belgian  Government  issued  the  call  for 
the  Li6ge  congress  efforts  to  excite  interest  in  the  general  subject  to 
which  it  pertained  had  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  scientific  soci- 
eties and  individual  scholars,  professors,  and  librarians,  who  were 
constantly  reminded  of  its  importance  by  their  own. pursuits  and 
experiences.  The  review  of  these  efforts  by  Professor  Bergmans, 
assistant  librarian  in  the  University  of  Gand,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  presented  before  the  congress. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  were  apparent  from  the  great  number 
of  eminent  men  participating  in  the  congress  and  the  thorough  mf^- 
ner  in  which  the  various  phases  of  the  subject— the  history  of  the 
reproductions  already  accomplished,  the  processes  employed,  plans 
for  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  copies  and  for  effecting  exchanges, 
were  presented. 

It  is  evident  that  a  scientific  work  of  the  extent  proposed,  affect- 
ing also  valuable  properties  belonging  to  governments  as  well  as  to 
institutions  and  individuals,  can  not  be  accomphshed  without  the 
cooperation  of  governments  themselves  and  the  aid  either  of  public 
appropriations  or  of  princely  endowments  and  bequests. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  appeal  made  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  Febniary,  1904,  for  a  special  appropriation 
of  100,000  francs  ($20,000)  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  for  the  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
principal  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  great  libraries  and  national 
museums  of  France. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Professor  Gayley  for  the  formation  of  an 
international  bureau  for  the  general  direction  of  the  work  of  selecting, 
reproducing,  and  distributing  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts,  was 
presented  in  detail  and  received  the  general  approval  of  members  of 
the  congress.  The  active  participation  of  the  official  delegates  from 
the  United  States  in  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  increased  the 
hope  that  this  country  may  make  some  substantial  contribution  to  a 
work  of  ever-growing  importance  to  scholars  and  historians  and  to 
men  charged  with  diplomatic  missions. 

A  practical  outcome  of  the  conferences  was  the  designation  of  a 
permanent  international  committee  to  further  the  proposed  objects. 
The  committee  includes,  for  the  United  States,  Professor  Gayley  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress. 
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NEW   YORK   SECONDARY    SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

In  Chapter  IX  is  reprinted  an  address  of  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New 
York  commissioner  of  education,  delivered  at  Syracuse,  December  28, 
1904,  on  the  New  York  secondary  school  system.  The  high  place 
which  this  State  system,  operating  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  occupies  among  American  insti- 
tutions, and  its  large  influence  upon  educational  development 
throughout  the  coxmtr}',  give  additional  value  to  this  intrinsically 
serviceable  paper.  The  evolution  of  the  modem  public  high  school 
up  through  the  grammar  school  of  colonial  times  and  its  successor, 
the  academy  of  the  post-Revolution  period,  progressively  choosing 
the  best  and  eliminating  the  least  serviceable  features,  forms  an  ever- 
interesting  phase  of  educational  history.  New  York's  chief  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  principle  of  public  education  has 
been  undoubtedly  to  the  field  of  secondary  education.  The  relation, ' 
past  and  present,  of  the  New  York  system  to  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion is  highly  instructive,  according  as  it  does  with  the  best  American 
ideals,  and  fostering  as  it  does  the  priuciple  of  self-help,  local  self- 
respect,  and  community  initiative  in  educational  affairs.  The  move- 
ment for  good  secondary  schools  in  New  York  was  almost  simulta- 
neous with  statehood,  and  the  State's  interest  in  such  schools  and  its 
influence  in  their  upbuilding  has  been  exerted  \vith  great  constancy 
and  excellent  effect.  State  aid  here  first  took  the  form  of  subsidies 
to  chartered  academies,  and  such  subsidies  were  increased  wath  the 
growth  of  the  literature  fimd,  created  in  1813.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  State  has  never  aimed  at  complete  control,  nor  at 
complete  support  of  high  schools,  but  rather  at  affordiog  intelligent 
and  needed  assistance  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  and  at  giving 
such  stimuli  to  local  activity  as  would  cause  the  growth  among  indi- 
vidual communities  of  an  increasing,  persisting,  and  virile  interest  in 
this  type  of  education.  The  policy  thus  pursued  has  resulted  in  a 
system  of  great  flexibility  and  in  a  healthy  public  interest  in  these 
schools. 

ART   AND    INDUSTRY. 

* 

The  influence  of  art  education  upon  the  industrial  development  of 
our  country  is  the  topic  treated,  in  Chapter  X,  by  Halsey  Cooley  Ives, 
director  of  the  art  exhibits  at  the  universal  expositions  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893  and  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Mr.  Ives  states  that  he  has  in 
this  chapter  brought  together,  for  the  consideration  of  practical  men, 
some  of  the  more  practical  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  art 
education.  He  lays  down  at  the  outset  as  general  principles  that  truth 
is  more  naturally  and  effectively  impressed  upon  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  pictorial  representation  than  through  presenting  a 
mass  of  facts  to  be  laboriously  digested;  and  that  the  study  of  nature 
through  art  develops  progressively  the  power  of  observation^ 
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The  growth  of  a  love  of  art  among  the  wealthier  classes  has  been  of 
late  years  quite  rapid,  but  the  application  of  art  to  the  products  of 
industry  has  until  recently  received  comparatively  little  attention. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  industrial  art,  but  little  done. 
The  institutions  engaged  in  work  in  this  direction  are  few  in  number. 
Yet  the  purpose  of  art  education  is  not  alone  to  add  to  the  means  of 
enjoyment  of  the  few  wlio  are  rich;  it  should  aim  as  well  to  give 
greater  value  to  the  products  of  the  workingman  and  to  contribute 
to  the  elevating  of  American  industries  as  a  whole  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  application  of  artistic  knowledge 
in  industrial  callings  must  be  developed.  It  is  not  desired  that  the 
potter  or  the  cabinetmaker  should  model  statues  or  paint  pictures, 
but  that  each  object  for  common  use  that  either  makes  should  be 
beautiful  in  form  and  workmanship.  ''Every  normal  person  prefers 
between  two  articles  of  household  utility  equally  suited  for  their 
mechanical  purpose  the  one  which  is  beautiful  rather  than  the  one 
which  is  ugly.''  The  appreciation  of  art  is  universal,  and  our  art 
institutions,  as  they  become  enabled  through  more  abundant  resources 
to  increase  their  activities,  w^ijl  constantly  tend  to  occupy  a  broader 
field. 

In  Mr.  Ives's  opinion,  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  art  museums 
in  new  directions  is  the  branch  of  educational  work  in  art  which 
promises  most  for  the  future.  In  order  to  influence  directly  the  great 
mass  of  people,  the  art  school  and  the  museum  should  w^ork  in  unison, 
and  their  activities  should  be  amplified  and  extended.  The  popular 
mind  conceives  of  a  museum  to-day  as  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
curiosities;  it  should  become  rather  a  great  educational  center,  from 
which  enlightenment  concerning  art  can  be  transmitted  to  every 
individual  within  the  reach  of  its  influence,  to  all  manner  of  workers 
as  well  as  to  artists  and  art  students.  This  seems  to  be  the  direction 
in  which  our  museums  are  moving  to-day.  Various  means  are  pro- 
posed to  bring  this  about,  such  as  lectures  in  the  galleries,  designed 
to  give  visiting  students  a  general  understanding  of. the  works  on 
exhibition;  teachers,  to  guide  students  wisely  in  developing  their 
artistic  capabilities;  class  rooms,  where  books  of  reference,  methods, 
and  objects  may  be  considered  in  greater  detail  and  more  intimately 
than  in  a  public  gallery;  the  extension  of  active  practical  work  into 
the  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  art  museums  and  art  schools  has  been  handicapped  in 
some  degree  through  popular  misconception  of  what  is  comprehended 
under  the  term  *'art,"  as  if  it  were  something  apart  from  and  had  no 
application  to  ordinary  life.  The  general  public  has  consequently 
had  no  proper  imderstanding  of  these  institutions,  perhaps  has  been 
to  some  extent  prepossessed  against  them.  To  a  person  who  looks 
upon  an  art  school  as  only  a  place  where  pretty  things  are  studied  or 
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made,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  how  much  his  household  furni- 
ture and  the  objects  and  utensils  he  daily  makes  use  of  are  indebted 
to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  persons  who  designed  them  for  whatever 
beauty  of  form  or  adaptation  to  end  they  may  possess. 

For  the  lack  of  any  proper  comprehension  of  art  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  large,  Mr.  Ives  holds  many  of  our  so-called  art  schools  to 
a  great  extent  responsible.  *^They  have  slighted  the  applied  arts, 
looked  down  upon  the  craftsman,''  and  ''have  trained  a  multitude  of 
eager  students  to  only  paint  pictures  that  few  men  want  and  fewer 
buy;"  they  have  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  many.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  countries  where  art  is  taught  in  the  proper  spirit,  and 
should  not  be  so  here. 

A  strong  plea  is  made  for  more  art  in  our  common  schools,  as  being 
what  is  needed,  rather  than  more  art  schools.  Only  by  giving  one 
generation  of  school  children  art  instruction  through  the  whole  com- 
mon school  course  can  a  proper  foundation  for  a  general  appreciation 
of  art  be  laid.  The  school  museum  of  art  is  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  to  this  end  that  Mr.  Ives  suggests.  The  children  should  not 
be  trained  as  artists,  but  taught  to  appreciate  beauty,  and  in  some 
degree  to  produce  it. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  musemn  extension  undertaken  some 
years  ago  by  the  St.  Louis  School  and  Museum.  This  work  took  the 
form  of  circulating  collections  of  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  by 
means  of  which  opportunity  to  study  art  was  placed  before  thousands 
who  could  not  travel  to  the  museum.  These  collections  were  circu- 
lated for  years  throughout  the  West,  being  exhibited  in  schoolhouses 
and  halls,  and  lectures  were  given  which  the  exhibits  served  to 
illustrate. 

Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  special  Saturday  and  holiday  classes 
conducted  by  certain  art  schools  and  museums  for  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  in  connection  with  which  special  collections  have 
been  installed.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
done  good  work  of  this  character.  Special  lectures  and  classes  for 
workingmen  constitute  another  feature  of  the  attempt  to  popularize 
art.  Sunday  morning  lectures  for  mechanics  in  the  galleries  of  the  St. 
Louis  Museum,  **  the  objects  of  applied  arts  being  used  for  illustration, 
have  been  well  attended  and  influential  in  improving  local  standards 
of  workmanship  in  certain  directions,  notably  in  wrought-iron  work." 

That  the  introduction  of  these  various  forms  of  art  educational 
work  may  have  a  beneficial  efl'ect  upon  the  industries  of  a  nation  is 
well  attested  by  the  experience  of  other  countries.  The  practical 
results  of  the  English  system,  having  its  center  at  the  well-known 
South  Kensington  Museum,  have  served  to  stimulate  efforts  in  this 
direction  over  a  large  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  have 
been  attended  with  such  success  that  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
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have  reaped  rich  rewards  through  the  practical  appUcation  of  the 
principles  of  art  in  designing  industrial  objects  of  every  character. 

Mr.  Ives  classifies  institutions  and  other  agencies  for  art  education 
in  the  United  States  under  five  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  Museums  or  galleries  of  art  apart  from  art  schools,  for  the  display 
of  works  of  art  to  visitors. 

2.  Schools  of  instruction  apart  from  museums  or  galleries,  where 
technical  instruction  is  given  to  professional  students. 

3.  Museums  combined  wdth  schools.  In  these  instruction  is  given 
not  only  to  regular  students,  but  to  the  public,  by  lectures  before  the 
objects.  The  Art  Museum  and  Museum  School  of  Boston  are  citod 
as  examples. 

4.  A  fourth  type,  and  one  wliich  is  perhaps  the  most  effective,  is 
the  combined  school  and  museum  established  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  liberal  imiversity.  The  Yale  Art  School,  the  art  department  of 
Syracuse  University,  and  the  St.  Louis  School  and  ]^fuseimi  of  Art 
are  of  this  class. 

5.  In  a  fifth  group  are  included  societies,  clubs,  and  other  organ- 
ized agencies  which  work  for  art  education. 

It  is  in  the  West  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  development  of  the 
system  of  combining  in  one  institution  the  educational  work  for  the 
general  pubUc  and  that  for  students.  The  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
which  is  conducted  on  tliis  system,  is  mentioned  as  having  especially 
influenced  the  people  of  its  home  city  and  the  neighboring  country. 

The  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  times  in  utilizing 
the  forces  of  nature  in  the  service  of  man  has  given  rise  to  a  iimltitude 
of  new  macliines,  tools,  utensils,  and  objects  of  all  kinds  which  have 
been  designed  primarily  from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view.  It 
is  the  study  of  art  educators  of  the  present  day  to  give  to  all  these 
productions  whatever  added  value  may  bo  attached  to  them  from 
being  objects  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  utihty.  **I  can  not  see,''  says 
Mr.  Ives,  ^'why  the  harvesting  machine  need  in  itself  be  a  less  inter- 
esting or  beautiful  thing  than  the  reaper  s  sickle''  which  it  has  sup- 
planted. He  explains  how  WilUam  Morris  and  his  collaborators 
were  dominated  by  a  similar  thought  when  they  effected  in  England 
the  industrial  revolution  wliich  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on  tliis 
countr}^,  as  well  as  Europe.  Cardinal  Wiseman  contributed  to  the 
same  movement  in  his  epoch-making  lecture  of  some  fifty  years  ago, 
in  w^hich  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  arts  of  design  and  the  arts  of 
production  arc  inseparably  connected. 

That  art  plays  an  important  part  in  promoting  industrial  develop- 
ment is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  France,  and  in  the  even 
more  notable  industrial  advance  of  Germany.  The  great  national 
prosperity  of  France  was  attributed  by  a  German  minister  of  com- 
merce to  the  instruction  given  in  trade  and  other  schools  and  applied 
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by  their  students  to  industrial  production,  and  it  was  due  largely  to 
his  initiative  that  a  similar  system  was  introduced  into  Grermany, 
with  results  that  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  "Bank  of 
England  chair"  and  the  Morris  patterns  for  fabrics  also  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  influence  of  art  upon  industrial  production.  For  further 
evidence  Mr.  Ives  quotes  examples  from  a  paper  entitled  "Art  educa- 
tion the  true  industrial  education,"  by  the  Honorable  W.  T.  Harris,  who 
emphasizes  in  particular  the  change  that  was  wrought  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  England  by  transforming  the  workman  from  an 
artisan  pure  and  simple  into  an  artist. 

CURRENT   TOPICS. 

Chapter  XI  contains  summarized  statements  on  certain  subjects  of 
current  interest  which  are  discussed  from  year  to  year  in  the  Com- 
missioner's Annual  Report.  The  table  giving  the  statutory  provisions 
of  the  various  States  relating  to  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
child  labor  has  been  revised  so  as  to  embody  recent  legislation,  includ- 
ing two  comprehensive  measures  of  importance,  viz.,  the  child-labor 
laws  of  Georgia  and  Iowa.  In  Greorgia  it  is  forbidden  after  August  1 , 
1906,  to  employ  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  under  any  circumstances.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1907, 
this  limit  will  be  raised  to  12  years,  except  in  certain  specified  cases 
where  the  earnings  of  a  child  are  needed  for  his  own  or  his  parents' 
support.  Moreover,  after  January  1,  1908,  a  specified  degree  of  edu- 
cation or  length  of  school  attendance  will  be  exacted  up  to  the  age  of 
18  as  a  condition  of  employment.  The  Iowa  law  is  more  comprdien- 
fidve  and  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  14  in  mines,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  shops,  laundries,  elevators,  etc.  Both  of 
these  Laws,  in  addition,  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of  children.  Ken- 
tucky and  New  York  have,  by  amplifying  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws,  furtlier  restricted  the  labor  of  children,  and  Massachusetts  has 
prescribed  a  standard  for  those  who  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  annual  period  of  required  school 
Attendance  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  full  school  term. 
Of  the  36  States  and  Territories  now  having  compulsory-attendance 
laws,  25  require  the  children  subject  to  tliem  to  attend  whenever  the 
schools  arc  in  session,  and  in  one  other  (Kentucky)  this  provision  is  in 
force  in  cities.  The  practice  of  requiring  attendance  througli  the 
entire  school  term  has  grown  up  within  a  very  few  years  and  bids  fair 
to  become  in  time  the  settled  policy  of  all  the  States  having  compul- 
sory-att^idance  laws. 

From  the  statistics  relating  to  religious  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  in  the  same  chapter,  it  appears  that  out  of  1 ,098  cities  reported 
religious  exercises  are  forbidden  in  162  and  permitted  in  936;  such 
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exercises  are  actually  conducted  in  830,  or  something  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole ;  and  in  818  the  exercises  include  reading  from  the 
Bible.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  to  how  much  greater  a  degree  this 
custom  prevails  in  the  Eastern  as  compared  with  the  Central  and 
Western  States.  In  the  two  eastern  divisions  (North  and  South 
Atlantic)  religious  exercises  are  conducted  in  478  out  of  528  cities,  or 
90.5  per  cent;  in  the  North  and  South  Central  and  Western  divisions 
in  352  out  of  570  cities,  or  61.7  per  cent.  In  the  Western  division 
alone,  the  percentage  is  only  13.6.  In  the  same  division  religious 
exercises  are  specifically  prohibited  in  49  cities  out  of  66,  or  about 
three-fourths. 

The  table  in  Chapter  XI,  giving  an  abstract  of  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  corporal  punishment  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  39  cities  included  in  this  table  corporal 
punishment  is  unqualifiedly  forbidden  in  9,  is  confined  to  grades  below 
the  high  school  in  4  others,  and  is  forbidden  in  the  case  of  girls  in  3. 
In  those  cities  in  which  it  is  at  all  tolerated  it  may  bo  inflicted  only 
under  special  circumstances,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  so  hedged  about 
with  precautionary  measures  that  it  is  probably  resorted  to  but  rarely. 

INSTRUCTION    IN    FORESTRY. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  more  settled  policy  of  forest  preservation  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Government  and  of  the  State  governments, 
there  has  arisen  the  need  of  a  body  of  trained  experts  in  the  scientific 
administration  of  forest  reservations.  This  want  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  higher  institutions  have  from  time  to  time  endeavored  to  meet 
by  the  extension  of  their  curricula  so  as  to  include  some  instruction  in 
forestry  or  by  the  establishment  of  special  forestry  courses.  A  list  of 
these  institutions  is  given  in  Chapter  XII,  together  with  the  number 
of  years  occupied  by  the  course  in  each  case  and  the  time  devoted  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  subject.  Of  the  44  institutions  in  which 
instruction  in  forestry  is  given,  a  large  majority — 37  in  all — are  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  established  under  the  land-grant  act 
of  1862.  In  most  of  these  the  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with 
existing  courses  in  agriculture  or  horticulture;  there  are  6  institu- 
tions, however — 5  State  universities  and  1  agricultural  college — that 
have  full  four-year  undergraduate  courses  in  forestry,  and  2,  Yale 
University  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  have  graduate  courses  for 
advanced  students  who  have  had  a  thorough  preparatory  training  in 
the  underlying  sciences.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  institu- 
tions, there  should  soon  be  available  for  the  service  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  of  private  corporations  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  trained  foresters,  such  as  have  long  existed  in  Germany  and 
France,  skilled  in  forest  management  and  in  utiUzing  our  forest 
resources  to  the  best  advantage. 
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THE    AMERICAN    SYSTEM    OF   AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Chapter  XII  also  contains  a  brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  different  agencies  which  collectively  form  what  may  be  termed 
the  "American  system  of  agricultural  education  and  research/'  This 
statement  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Following  the  historical  sketch  which  prefaces  the  paper,  the  various 
classes  of  instrumentalities  and  institutions  which  provide  agricul- 
tural education  are  taken  up  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  which  Doctor 
True  places  at  the  head  of  the  system.  These  constitute,  so  to  speak, 
the  university  department  for  advanced  study  and  the  discovery  and 
dissemination  of  new  truths.  Next  in  order  come  the  agricultural 
colleges,  mostly  endowed  with  the  national  grant  of  lands,  and  nearly- 
all  having  a  course  of  four  years  or  more.  These  vary  much  in  their 
courses  and  entrance  requirements.  In  some  cases  students  are 
admitted  directly  from  the  elementary  schools.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  entrance  to  the  level  of  that  of  the 
liberal  courses  in  high-grade  colleges.  As  the  number  of  students  and 
the  income  of  these  institutions  increase,  the  tendency  to  differentiate 
and  to  offer  groups  of  electives  shows  itself,  resulting  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  faculties  and  of  courses  in  horticulture,  animal  industry, 
etc.  Short  and  special  courses  are  also  offered  by  44  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  students  who  are  unable  to  complete  a  full  college  course. 

The  agricultural  high  school  forms  Doctor  True's  third  class,  and 
he  reviews  briefly  the  institutions  of  this  grade  existing  at  the  date  of 
his  writing.  The  system  of  Alabama  is  especially  noteworthy.  The 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  central  (county  or  township) 
high  schools,  in  which  agricultural  education  is  to  be  a  prominent 
feature,  is  very  definitely  pronounced,  especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  the  future  of  these  institutions  is  full  of  promise. 

In  the  elementarj^  schools,  agricultural  education  appears  under  a 
variety  of  aspects,  which  are  briefly  noted  in  the  paper  under  consid- 
eration. They  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  nature  study, 
school-garden  work  (including  the  ornamentation  of  school  grounds 
and  houses),  lecture  courses,  etc. 

EDUCATIONAL    REFORM    IN    CHINA. 

The  fundamental  transformation  which  the  whole  educational  svs- 
tem  of  China  is  now  undergoing  furnishes  a  valuable  study  in  the 
development  of  human  institutions.  We  see  here  an  elaborate  and 
artificial  mechanism  for  mental  and  moral  training,  which  has  come 
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down  from  a  remote  past,  and  witness  the  casting  aside  of  that  system 
in  order  to  make  room  for  an  education  that  will  meet  the  demands 
of  practical  life  under  modem  conditions.     The  steps  taken  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  the  results  so  far  achieved,  are  described  in  a  report 
made  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams,  Chinese  secretary  of  the  American  lega- 
tion at  Peking,  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Rockhill, 
American  minister  to  China,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  this 
Bureau  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  Chap- 
ter XII  of  this  report.     Mr.  Williams,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
enumerates  the  difficulties  which  have,  of  necessity,  been  encountered 
in  putting  the  new  system  into  operation,  such  as  ignorance  of  officials, 
lack  of  teachers  and  of  text-books,  etc.     Notwithstanding  these,  it 
has  already  '^  been  inaugurated  in  every  province  of  China  proper,  and 
bids  fair  to  make  rapid  development  in  the  near  future."     The  need 
of  teachers  was  met,  in  some  measure,  by  the  employment  of  students 
from  the  mission  schools  and  some  Europeans  and  Americans,  but 
mainly  by  the  appointment  of  numerous  Japanese  instnictors.     In 
the  meantime  the  training  of  native  teachers  is  proceeding,  through 
the  agency  of  normal  schools,  and  through  the  education  of  Cliinese 
students  abroad,  particularly  in  Japan.     The  school  regulations  now 
in  force  are  summarized,  and  are  seen  to  contemplate  a  complete 
organization  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  universitj", 
and  to  embrace  various  special  schools  and  courses.     It  is  stated  that 
it  will  be  many  years  before  the  whole  plan  is  realized.     The  greatest 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  schools  of  the  province  of  Chihli,  of 
which  Mr.  Willia'his  gives  a  more  particular  account. 

EDUCATION   IN    ALASKA. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1901 ,  50  per  cent  of  all  hcense 
moneys  paid  for  business  carried  on  outside  of  incorporated  towns  in 
Alaska  was  set  aside  to  be  expended  for  school  purposes  in  unincor- 
porated towTis.  A  later  act,  approved  January  27,  1905,  devoted  the 
entire  license  fund  to  the  * 'construction  and  maintenance  of  roads, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  care  and  sup- 
port, of  insane  persons  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.''  Section  VII  of  this  act  states  that  the  schools  specified  are 
to  be  for  *  *  white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood  who  lead  a 
civilized  hfe,''  and  that  the  education  of  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  is 
to  bo  provided  for  by  an  annual  appropriation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  later  legislation  was  to  transfer  14 
schools  for  *' white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood"  from  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  that  of  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  decrease  the  fund  for  the  support  of  native  schools 
from  $145,000,  received  from  the  license  fund  for  the  year  1904-5,  to 
$50,000  granted  by  Congress  for  the  year  1905-6. 
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This  fund  being  insufficient  to  support  the  existing  native  schools, 
9  of  them  were  closed  for  the  year  1905-6  and  14  others  had  their 
school  terms  shortened  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation. 
The  balance  of  the  Ucense  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  tlie  school  fund  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  January  27,  1905, 
amounting  to  over  $100,000,  was  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  erection  of  26  much-needed  school  buildings. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1905,  as  appears  from  Chap- 
ter XIII,  the  Bureau  of  Education  maintained  in  Alaska  51  public 
schools,  with  62  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  3,083  pupils. 

Frequent  suggestions  appear  in  reports  and  correspondence  of  the 
teachers  concerning  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils  and  the 
need  of  a  compulsory  education  law. 

The  reports  by  individual  schools  contained  in  Chapter  XIII  show 
marked  and  gratifying  progress. 

BEINBEEB   IN   ALASKA. 

The  progress  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska  is  shown  in  Chapter 
XIV. 

The  annual  reports  show  that  on  June  30,  1905,  there  were  10,241 
domestic  reindeer,  distributed  among  15  stations. 

Of  the  above  10,241  reindeer,  3,817  were  owned  by  78  Eskimo  herd- 
ers; 2,127  by  9  mission  stations;  1,189  by  5  Laplanders,  and  3,073 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Of  the  above  reindeer,  392  are  broken  to  harness  and  83  were  in 
process  of  breaking  Jime  30,  1905. 

The  report  includes  10  tables  of  statistics.  No.  1  shows  the  annual 
increase  of  the  reindeer  herds  since  1892;  No.  2,  annual  Congressional 
appropriations  for  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska;  No.  3,  number 
and  sex  of  reindeer  by  stations ;  No.  4,  loans  of  reindeer,  when,  to  whom, 
and  how  many,  also  when  returnable  to  the  Government;  No.  5, 
ownership;  No.  6,  Elskimo  apprentices  and  their  holdings  by  stations; 
No.  7,  location  and  number  of  deer  owned  by  the  Government;  No.  8, 
trained  sled  deer;  No.  9,  distribution  of  reindeer  owned  by  the  mis- 
aionary  societies;  No.  10,  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  reindeer  at 
the  several  mission  stations. 

During  the  year  two  important  centers  have  been  established,  one 
at  Tanana  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  on  the  Yukon  River,  901  miles 
from  its  mouth;  and  the  other  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Iliamna,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Cook  Inlet,  in  southern  Alaska. 

During  December,  1904,  and  January,  1905,  Dr.  Carl  O.  Lind, 
supervisor  of  reindeer  in  Alaska,  central  division,  with  a  party  of  8 
herdefB  successfully  drove  300  reindeer  from  Eaton  station,  near 
Noitcm  Sound,  560  miles,  to  Bettles,  in  central  Alaska.     This    herd 
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was  later  transferred  to  Tanana  and  loaned  to  the  Episcopal  Mission 
Society. 

A  second  herd  of  300  reindeer,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hedley 
E.  Redmyer,  was  started  from  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  for 
Copper  Center,  600  miles  distant.  FaiUng  to  find  the  passes  through 
the  mountain  range  which  intervened  between  Bethel  and  Copper 
Center,  Mr.  Redmyer  followed  down  the  west  base  of  the  mountains 
to  Lake  Iliamna,  where,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  he  established  a  new  station. 

During  the  year  a  loan  of  100  head  of  reindeer  was  made  to  the 
Friends'  Mission  Society  at  Deering,  on  the  north  side  of  Seward 
Peninsula,  and  a  former  loan  of  100  reindeer  was  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Synod  from  its  station  at 
Teller. 

In  the  spring  of  1905,  2,978  living  fawns  were  bom  in  the  herds. 

During  the  year  the  trained  reindeer  were  used  to  a  limited  extent 
in  carrying  the  United  States  mail  and  in  hauling  freight  for  the 
miners. 

The  success  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
Sir  William  MacGregor,  governor-general  of  Newfoundland,  and 
official  inquiries  have  been  received  from  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Woods, 
postmaster-general  of  Newfoundland,  with  regard  to  the  practi- 
cability of  securing  reindeer  for  traiisportation  purposes  in  northern 
Newfoimdland  and  Labrador. 

EDUCATION   IN   PORTO   RICO. 

The  account  of  education  in  Porto  Rico  in  Chapter  XV  was  pre- 
pared by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  sociology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  commissioner  of  education  in 
Porto  Rico  from  1902  to  1904.  Doctor  Lindsay  gives  a  rfeum6  of 
the  social  and  educational  condition  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  including  the  illiteracy,  school  population  and  attend- 
ance, and  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  military  authorities  to 
organize  a  new  system.  He  takes  occasion  to  show  that  the  hopeless 
view  of  the  educational  and  moral  situation  of  the  population  taken 
by  General  Davis  has  been  contradicted  by  results.  The  apathy  of 
the  general  population  toward  the  schools  remarked  by  General  Davis 
has  disappeared,  and  a  general  change  of  sentiment  in  that  respect 
as  well  as  an  awakening  of  ambition  for  social  improvement  have  been 
effected. 

When  the  civil  government  replaced  the  military  in  1900,  there  had 
been  an  attendance  of  20,103  pupils  out  of  an  enrollment  of  28,969, 
the  number  of  children  of  school  ago  being  in  1899  over  322,000. 
Doctor  Lindsay  traces  the  growth  of  the  educational  system,  chiefly 
of  the  primary  school  grade,  from  the  advent  of  the  civil  government 
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to  1903-4,  at  wiiich  time  the  population  was  1,012,775,  the  school 
population  393,786,  the  number  of  teachers  1,204  including  139 
Americans,  the  total  enrollment  61,168,  and  average  daily  attendance 
41,798.  The  schools  numbered  1^073.  The  language  of  instruction 
remains  Spanish,  although  English  is  taught  in  every  graded  school. 
Besides  tliis  instruction  in  the  English  language  as  a  subject  of  study, 
a  number  of  schools  have  been  established  in  the  large  towns  in 
response  to  a  demand  of  the  people,  in  which  all  the  subjects  are 
taught  in  English.  There  are  now  50  such  schools  which  have  been 
established  gradually  and  only  in  consequence  of  a  growing  demand 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  thus  manifest  a  desire  to  have  their  children 
know  English. 

Besides  the  primary  schools,  secondary  and  special  schools  have 
been  established.  They  include  besides  high  schools,  industrial, 
rural,  agricultural,  and  night  schools,  and  a  normal  school. 

On  March  12, 1903,  the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico  passed  a  law  estab- 
lishing a  university,  having  in  mind  the  need  of  professional  schools 
for  the  island.  The  act  provides  for  an  agricultural  department  of 
this  university.  The  work  of  such  a  department  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  island. 

Doctor  Lindsay  reviews  the  work  of  the  Porto  Rican  and  American 
teachers,  the  provision  for  Porto  Rican  students  in  the  United  States, 
the  history  of  the  insular  legislation  for  education  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
concludes  with  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  education  on  the  island 
judging  from  five  years'  experience. 

EDUCATION    IN   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

The  account  of  education  in  the  Philippines  in  Chapter  XVI  is,  as 
heretofore,  mainly  confined  to  the  American  school  system,  since  no 
reports  of  the  Spanish  schools  or  of  the  ancient  university  of  Santo 
Tomas  at  Manila  have  been  received  from  educational  authorities. 
The  account  consists  of  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  general  super- 
intendent of  education  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  1904,  illustrating 
the  growth  and  tendency  of  the  American  system  of  education  in  the 
islands. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  insular  government  for  the  bureau 
of  education  increased  from  $233,411  in  1901  to  $1,244,096  in  1904. 
The  total  amount  expended  since  July,  1901,  was  $3,839,040,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  was  expended  for  the  salaries  of  American  teachers 
and  superintendents.  The  municipalities  expended  $508,151.96  in 
the  same  time.  The  total  number  of  children  between  6  and  14  years 
of  age  is  reckoned  at  1,200,000,  and  the  intention  is  to  give  this  num- 
ber a  primary  course  of  education.  Allowing  three  j^ears  as  a  period 
sufficient  to  give  the  bare  essentials  of  such  an  education,  the  result 
can  be  accomplished  by  providing  for  400,000  children  at  a  time,  and 
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this  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  insular  bureau  of  education.  The 
number  of  pupils  actually  enrolled  in  July,  1904,  was  263,974.  The 
country  is  organized  into  school  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  Ameri- 
can supervisor.  There  are  700  American  teachers  for  the  629  munic- 
ipalities, and  3,195  Filipino  teachers,  these  latter  being  paid  not  by 
the  bureau  of  education  but  by  the  municipalities.  These  Filipino 
teachers  have  been  industriously  trained,  at  first  by  the  American 
teachers  individually,  and  afterwards  in  normal  institutes.  Primary 
instruction  is  now  conducted  entirely  in  English,  and  even  the  con- 
versation in  the  class  rooms  is  in  English. 

Prescribed  and  uniform  courses  of  instruction  are  issued  by  the 
general  superintendent.  In  the  course  of  studies  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  "science  studies,"  with  a  view  to  their  practical  use.  The 
example  of  the  Japanese  is  followed  in  this  respect.  The  Filipinos 
are  regarded  as  lacking  in  exactness,  which  a  training  in  science  is 
expected  to  correct. 

Secondary  or  provincial  schools  have  been  organized  in  35  prov- 
inces, the  course  in  which  is  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  of  the 
American  high  school,  except  that  the  classics  are  practically  elimi- 
nated and  English  literature  is  made  to  take  their  place.  The  normal 
school,  the  special  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  and  the  nautical  school 
are  briefly  mentioned.  The  work  of  instructing  the  pagan  tribes  is 
energetically  prosecuted. 

A  considerable  number  of  secondary,  private,  o.nd  religious  schools 
are  reported  in  the  census  of  the  islands  taken  in  1903.  They  were 
attended  by  14,011  students.  There  were  436  students  at  the  univer- 
sity at  the  same  time. 

A  matter  of  much  interest  is  the  plan  to  send  Filipino  students  to 
the  United  States.  This  practice,  which  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  visit  of  Cuban  teachers  to  this  country  and  was  inaugurated  by 
the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico,  was  taken  up  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission and  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  26,  1903.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  100  students  were  selected  and  sent  to  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  insular  government.  They  were 
distributed  at  various  institutions  tlu^oughout  the  country. 

An  account  of  the  actual  experiences  of  an  American  teacher, 
giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people,  with  some  views  of 
their  ethnology,  is  afforded  by  the  notes  of  Robert  B.  Vaile,  an 
American  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  which 
close  the  chapter. 

CITY   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 

• 

The  statistics  of  city  schools  are  presented  in  Chapter  XIX  in  14 
tables,  7  of  which  are  devoted  to  summaries.  The  field  of  inquiry 
covered  by  these  14  tables  embraces  (1)  the  scholastic  and  financial 
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status  of  systems  of  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  upward; 
(2)  the  same  of  schools  in  cities  and  villages  of  a  population  between 
4,000  and  8,000;  (3)  statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000 
and  upward;  (4)  statistics  of  kindergartens  in  cities  and  villages  of 
4,000  population  and  upward. 

In  the  following  table  the  leading  items  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  two 
significant  facts  which  confirm  well-known  tendencies.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  school  expenditures  have  increased  at  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  enrollment;  and  the  second,  that  expenditure  for  tuition 
(salaries  of  teachers  and  supervising  officers)  has  increased  at  a  ratio 
exceeding  that  of  increase  in  number  of  officers  and  teachers.  The 
unmistakable  trend  is  toward  increased  salaries  for  teachers.  Fifty- 
six  of  the  175  cities  of  a  population  of  25,000  and  upward  whose 
schedules  were  reported  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  salaries, 
tenure,  and  pensions  (N.  E.  A.,  1905)  have  amended  their  schedules 
since  the  collection  of  material  for  that  report.  The  details  of  these 
changes  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  current  topics. 

Summary  of  staUstica  of  cities  containing  over  8^000  inhabitants,  showing  increase  from 

previous  year. 
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UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND   TECHNOLOGICAL    SCHOOLS. 

Chapter.  XX  exhibits  the  statistics  of  619  institutions  reporting 
to  this  Bureau  in  1905.  There  were  453  universities  and  colleges 
classed  as  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  322  being  open  to  both  men  and 
women  and  131  to  men  only.  These  institutions  grant  the  B.  A. 
as  well  as  other  first  degrees  and  are  known  as  the  **B.  A.  colleges.'' 
There  were  44  schools  of  technology,  known  as  the  **B.  S.  colleges.'' 
They  do  not  grant  the  B.  A.  degree.  Of  these,  22  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women.  There  were  122  institutions  which  admit  women 
only.  For  convenience  in  the  classification  of  statistics  these  are 
subdivided,  according  to  the  past  usage  of  this  Bureau,  into  Divi- 
aioii  A  and  Division  B. 
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In  all  departments  of  the  619  institutions  there  were  22,613  pro-' 
fesaora  and  instructors,  18,221  men  and  4,392  women.  The  number 
in  undergraduate  departments  was  14,251,  the  number  of  men  being 
11,038  and  women  3,213.  These  numbers  included  386  men  and 
1,530  women  in  Division  B  of  colleges  for  women  who  were  not  clas- 
sified as  to  departments. 

Not  including  the  107  colleges  for  women.  Division  B,  the  remain- 
ing 512  institutions  reported  126,404  students  in  the  undergraduate 
and  resident  graduate  departments.  This  shows  the  unusually  large 
increase  of  8,375  over  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  sho%V8 
the  number  of  students  each  year  since  1890: 
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In  addition  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1905,  as  shown 
above,  there  were  11,319  enrolled  in  the  107  colleges  for  women, 
Division  B. 

Resident  graduate  students  to  the  number  of  6,935  were  reported 
by  229  different  institutions,  2,004  of  such  students  being  women. 
The  619  institutions  granted  degrees  to  13,371  men  and  6,091 
women.  The  B.  A.  degree  was  conferred  on  5,660  men  and  3,785 
women;  the  B.  S.  degree  on  3,576  men  and  654  women;  the  Ph.  B. 
degree  on  700  men  and  361  women,  and  the  B.  L.  degree  on  103  men 
and  562  women.  The  M.  A.  degree  was  conferred  on  1,207  men  and 
341  women,  and  that  of  Ph.  D.  on  336  men  and  25  women.  More 
than  1,000  men  received  engineering  degrees.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  was  received  as  an  lionorarj'  degree  by  12  persons. 

Tiic  61!)  universities  and  colleges  and  schools  of  technolog\'  owned 
property  in  1905  to  the  value  of  $514,840,412,  a  gain  of  nearly 
$50,000,000  over  the  valuation  of  the  preceding  year.  The  above 
a^regatc  includes  endowment  funds  to  the  amount  of  $234,791,239, 
as  compared  with  $166,193,529  in  1900,  or  a  gain  of  over  41   per 
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cent  in  five  years.  The  institutions  had  an  aggregate  income  of 
$41,775,101,  an  increase  of  $1,445,908  over  that  for  the  preceding 
year.  Of  the  entire  amount,  36.9  per  cent  was  derived  from  tuition 
and  other  fees,  23.6  per  cent  from  endowment  funds,  23.6  per  cent 
from  State  appropriations,  6.9  per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations, 
and  9  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Benefactions  for  the  year, 
amounting  to  $16,678,952,  were  received  by  330  institutions. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND    MECHANICAL   COLLEGES. 

These  institutions,  which  form  the  subject  of  Chapter  XXI,  were 
established  under  the  land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862.  The  income- 
producing  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  under 
that  act  now  amoimt  to  $12,045,629,  only  the  mcome  of  which  may 
be  expended.  In  addition,  each  State  and  Territory  now  receives 
annually  the  sum  of  $25,000  from  the  General  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  these  institutions,  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  30,  1890.  The  total  amount  that  has  been  paid  under  that 
act  up  to  and  including  the  installment  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  is  $16,402,000. 

The  total  income  of  the  institutions  amounted  to  $11,659,955,  of 
which  amount  nearly  50  per  cent  was  furnished  by  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  less  than  20  per  cent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  remainder  from  endowments  from  other  than  Federav  and 
State  sources,  and  from  tuition  fees  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  institutions 
was  54,974,  of  which  number  6,381  were  reported  by  the  institutions 
for  colored  students.  The  number  of  students  in  technical  courses 
is  increasing  very  rapidly.  The  short  courses  in  agricultuial  sub- 
jects, which  were  started  only  a  comparatively  short  timf:^  ago,  en- 
rolled students  as  follows:  Agriculture,  4,175;  horticulture,  173; 
dairying,  597. 

The  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  all  legislation  affecting  these 
institutions  enacted  at  the  sessions  of  1905  of  the  several  State 
legislatures.  Among  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  enact- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  provision  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
for  an  annual  tax  levy  of  two-sevenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  the  provision  by  Wyoming  for  an  annual 
tax  levy  of  three-eighths  of  a  mill  for  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
Many  of  the  States  are  making  generous  provision  for  buildings  and 
maintenance,  especially  for  instruction  and  experimentation  in 
agricultural  subjects. 

During  the  past  few  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of 
secondary  grade  and  in  the  introduction  of  agricultural  and  related 
subjects  into  high  school  courses.     Alabama  has  one  %.^<(^\^\>xt%X. 
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classes  of  institutions  offering  professional  instruction  to  teachers 
an<l  tlic  number  of  students  under  such  instruction  in  institutions  of 
Cftch  class  for  the  four  years  1901-1905: 
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The  chapter  ^ives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  170  public  normal 
schools  and  89  private  normal  schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau  for 
the  year  1904-5-  These  schools  had  10,360  graduates  for  the  year, 
or  15.86  per  cent  of  the  total  onrollnicnt  of  65,300.  If  the  28,340 
students  in  training  courses  for  teachers  in  otlier  institutions  had  a 
proportionate  number  of  graduates,  the  total  nujnbcr  of  such  gradu- 
ates for  the  year  nmst  have  been  about  14,855,  a  number  inadequate 
to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  gi'cat  army  of  580,000  teachers  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  compares  the  statistics  of  public 
and  private  normal  schools  for  1S90  and  1905; 
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The  growth  of  publiti  nonnal  schools  -since  1890  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table,  which  sununarizes  the  iHibHc  appropriations  for  their 
support  and  for  improvements  each  year  for  the  past  sixteen  years: 
Piiblk  apfiro/>rinl!uiia  lo  iiiililk  normal  athoiihjur  irixUca  yean. 
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SECONDARY    SCHOOLS, 

The  enroUment  of  students  of  high  school  grade  for  the  scholastic 
year  ending  June,  1905,  as  appears  from  Chapter  XXIV,  reached 
876,050,  or  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  an  increase  of  53,815  over  the  preceding  year. 
Public  high  schools  and  the  preparatory  departnienls  of  State  col- 
leges and  the  nonprofessional  departments  of  public  normal  schools 
had  695,989  of  the  secondary  students,  while  private  high  schools 
and  academies  and  the  preparatory  departments  of  private  colleges, 
private  manual  training  schools,  and  the  nonprofessional  depart- 
ments of  private  normal  schools  had  the  remaining  180,061  second- 
ary students.  The  numbers  of  students  thus  distributed  for  the  past 
two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  tabic : 
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The  number  of  secondary  students  enrolled  in  the  classes  of  insti- 
tutions named  above,  for  each  year  since  1890,  are  given  in  the  table 
which  follows,  together  with  percentages  showing  the  ratio  of  such 
enrollment  to  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
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The  whole  number  of  secondary  students  is  given  in  the  following 
table  by  geographical  divisions  and  compared  with  the  enrollment 
for  the  preceding  year: 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  chapter  on  secondary  schools  is  devoted 
to  the  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools, 
academies,  and  seminaries.  Tliere  were  7,576  public  high  schools, 
with  28,461  teachers  of  secondary  students,  and  an  enrollment  of 
679,702  secondary  students,  and  1,627  private  high  schools,  with 
9,8o0  teachers  of  secondary  students,  and  an  enrollment  of  107,207 
secondary  students. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  since  1890  of  these  public 
and  private  high  schools,  that  is,  secondary  schools  proper.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of  secondary  students  in 
schools  of  that  class  and  the  number  of  teachers  of  such  students  are 
given.  The  exclusion  from  this  table  of  students  receiving  secondary 
instruction  in  colleges  and  other  institutions  outside  of  the  r^ular 
secondary  schools  accounts  for  the  number  of  secondary  students 
therein  given  being  less  than  that  given  in  the  preceding  tables. 

Public  and  privale  high  idiooU  rmce  188^'M. 
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From  the  above  table  is  derived  the  following,  which  shows  the 
relative  number  of  public  and  private  high  schools,  teachers,  and 
students  in  sixteen  years: 

Relative  progress  of  public  and  private  high  schools  in  sixteen  years. 
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MANUAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING. 

Chapter  XXV  shows  that  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  4,000  population  and  over  manual  training 
is  taught  in  some  of  the  grades  of  the  public  schools.  There  are 
1,212  school  systems  in  cities  of  the  size  named,  and  in  420  of  these 
manual  training  forms  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  In  1890 
only  37  city  school  systems  included  manual  training  in  the  course 
of  instruction.  In  1894  the  number  had  increased  to  95,  in  1900  to 
169,  in  1901  to  232,  in  1902  to  270,  in  1903  to  322,  and  in  1904  to  411. 
Eleven  years  ago  this  Bureau  received  reports  from  15  manual  train- 
ing schools.  These  schools  had  3,362  students  in  manual  training — 
2,403  boys  and  959  girls — all  of  secondary  or  high  school  grade.  The 
next  year,  with  the  same  number  of  schools  reporting,  there  were 
4,892  students,  of  whom  3,621  were  boys  and  1,271  girls.  In  1897 
the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  40,  with  13,890  students — 
9,224  boys  and  4,666  girls.  Industrial  training  schools,  or  schools 
in  which  certain  trades  were  taught,  were  included  with  the  manual 
training  schools  proper,  and  since  1897  the  statistics  given  are  for 
^'manual  and  industnal  training.''  In  1898  there  were  58  manual 
and  industrial  training  schools,  with  18,977  students — 12,975  boys 
and  6,002  giris.  All  of  these  were  reported  as  students  of  secondary 
or  high  school  grade.  In  1900  there  were  69  schools,  with  24,716 
students — 15,819  boys  and  8,897  giris.  In  1904  there  were  98  schools, 
with  36,680  students— 20,701  boys  and  15,979  giris— and  in  1905  the 
number  had  increased  to  106  schools,  w^ith  43,197  students — 25,571 
boys  and  17,626  girls. 
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BUSINESS    SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  business  schools  are  given  in  Chapter  XXVI.  This 
Bureau  received  reports  from  529  commercial  and  business  schools 
for  the  year  1904-5.  These  schools  had  146,086  students,  84,621 
men  and  61,465  women.  There  were  also  10,377  students  in  business 
courses  in  colleges  and  universities,  2,632  in  such  courses  in  normal 
schools,  13,394  in  private  high  schools  and  academies,  and  90,309  in 
public  high  schools,  making  a  grand  total  of  262,798  students,  144,905 
men  and  117,893  women,  in  commercial  or  business  courses  in  all 
classes  of  institutions. 

SCHOOLS    FOR   NURSES. 

In  Chapter  XXVII  the  number  of  nurse-training  schools  is  reported 
as  862,  or  138  more  than  were  reported  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  nurse  training  was  19,824, 
an  increase  of  2,111  over  the  number  of  the  year  before.  These  fig- 
ures indicated  a  remarkable  advance  in  training  of  this  type.  In 
addition  to  those  reported  above,  there  were  456  pupils  in  special 
hospitals  taking  short  courses  of  instruction  in  particular  subjects, 
making  altogether  20,280  nurse  pupils. 

In  the  hospitals  with  nurse- training  schools  (exclusive  of  those  for 
the  insane)  there  were  accommodations  for  72,637  patients.  The 
value  of  the  hospitals  reported  aggregated  over  $87,000,000,  and,  as 
many  of  them  did  not  report  this  item,  it  is  probable  a  full  valuation 
would  exceed  $100,000,000.  Nine  States  have  established  boards  of 
examiners  for  the  registration  of  nurses,  namely.  North  Carolina 
(March  3,  1903),  New  Jersey  (April  7,  1903),  New  York  (April  24, 
1903),  Virginia  (May  1,  1903),  Maryland  (March  25,  1904),  Indiana 
(February  27,  1905),  California  (March  21,  1905),  Colorado  (April  12, 
1905),  and  Connecticut  (June  6,  1905). 

SCHOOLS    FOR   THE    COLORED    RACE. 

Since  1870  the  Southern  States  have  expended  the  aggregate  of 
$818,242,553  for  public  schools  (Chapter  XXVIII).  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  $149,000,000  of  this  sum  has  been  expended  to 
support  common  schools  for  the  colored  race.  For  the  year  1904-5 
the  sum  of  $46,401 ,832  was  expended  in  the  South  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  schools  for  both  races,  about  20  per  cent  of  this  sum 
being  for  the  support  of  the  schools  for  negroes.  The  enrollment  in 
the  common  schools  for  the  whites  was  4,564,798,  wliile  the  negro 
schools  had  an  enrollment  of  1,602,194,  the  latter  number  including 
7,250  secondary  students  in  146  high  schools.  Statistics  of  the  128 
private  institutions  devoted  to  the  secondary  and  higher  education 
of  the  colored  race  will  be  found  in  the  same  chapter. 
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REFORM    SCHOOLS. 

There  were  99  reformatories  and  other  institutions  known  as  State 
industrial  schools  for  juveniles  reporting  in  1905  (Chapter  XXIX). 
These  schools  had  38,006  inmateS;  36,580  of  these  being  taught  the 
common  school  branches  for  some  part  of  the  year,  and  30,378  having 
gome  industrial  training.  These  schools  employed  771  teachers,  with 
2,013  assistants  caring  for  the  inmates. 

SCHOOLS   FOR   THE   DEFECTIVE    CLASSES. 

• 

Chapter  XXX  includes  the  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  the  feeble  minded.  There  were  40  schools  for  the  blind,  employ- 
ing 505  teachers  and  having  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  4,441  pupils — 
2,401  boys  and  2,040  girls.  There  were  136  schools  for  the  deaf,  56 
State  institutions,  64  public  day  schools,  and  16  private  schools,  with 
an  aggregate  enrollment  of  11,952  pupils — 6,496  boys  and  5,456  girls. 
There  were  25  State  schools  and  15  private  schools  for  the  feeble 
minded;  with  a  total  enrollment  of  16,240  pupils — 8,683  boys  and 
7,557  girls.  In  all  the  above-named  institutions  greater  prominence 
is  given  year  by  year  to  manual  and  industrial  training. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  public  education  in 
the  United  States  continued  during  the  year  1904-5  to  make  substan- 
tial progress,  as  in  the  years  immediately  preceding*.  It  appears  also 
that  a  work  of  the  greatest  magnitude  remains  to  be  done  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  rate  of  educational  progress  which  shall  not  only  equal 
the  rate  of  national  development  in  general,  but  shall  in  many  partic- 
ulars proceed  even  more  rapidly,  in  order  to  prepare  in  advance  for 
future  demands  which  can  already  be  foreseen. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  establishing  this  Office 
it  devolves  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  present  annually 
to  Congress  a  statement  not  only  of  facts  but  of  recommendations 
whi<Si  will  in  his  judgment  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  the  Office 
was  established,  namely,  that  of  aiding  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  sys- 
tems, and  otherwise  promoting  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  The  first  recommendation  which  I  beg  to  submit  in 
view  of  this  provision  is  that  greater  effort  be  put  forth  to  improve 
the  school  attendance  of  this  country,  which  is  still  in  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  condition.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  a  variety 
of  means  and  agencies  be  organized  in  effective  cooperation.  Among 
such  means  and  agencies  may  be  mentioned,  first,  compulsory-attend- 
ance laws  in  the  States  and  the  faithful  execution  of  such  laws,  with 
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the  help,  wherever  necessary,  of  truant  officers;  secondly,  special 
schools  for  truant  and  incorrigible  children;  thirdly,  juvenile. courts 
in  the  cities;  fourthly,  laws  prohibiting  the  cmplojrment  of  children 
as  wage  earners  up  to  an  age  w^hen  such  employment  will  no  longer 
be  physically  injurious,  and  limiting  such  employment  beyond  that 
age  to  give  full  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  at  least  a  well- 
rounded  elementary  education,  and  provision  by  the  employment  of 
inspectors  and  otherwise  for  rendering  such  laws  fully  operative; 
fifthly,  provision  for  the  transportation  of  school  children  in  country 
districts,  particularly  in  connection  with  consolidated  schools; 
sixthly,  provision  for  good  roads  leading  to  district  and  consolidated 
schools;  seventhly,  provision  for  hygienic  conditions  in  schools  and 
the  cooperation  of  boards  of  public  health  in  promoting  and  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  school  children;  eighthly,  such  differentiation  and 
enrichment  of  instruction  in  the  higher  elementary  and  secondary 
grades,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  thorough  commercial  and 
technical  courses,  as  will  enable  the  schools  to  keep  a  firmer  hold  upon 
that  considerable  class  of  pupils,  particularly  boys,  who  are  now  drawn 
away  from  school  by  opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 

The  second  recommendation  which  I  would  respectfully  present  is 
concerned  with  the  fact,  which  every  year  makes  more  obvious,  that 
our  public  education  has  passed  into  an  international  stage  in  its 
development.  The  approach  of  the  second  International  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  has  turned  public  attention  to  the  many-sided 
modem  movement  toward  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
relations.  Governments,  in  striving  to  maintain  an  honorable 
peace,  require  the  reenforcement  of  popular  sentiment,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  such  public  sentiment  should  steadily 
demand  a  peace  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and  no  other  peace 
than  that  which  will  make  for  righteousness.  A  public  sentiment 
calling  for  such  peace  will  be  stable  only  when  it  rests  upon  an  appre- 
ciative understanding  of  other  nations.  In  this  there  is  a  great  work 
for  education  the  world  over,  that  it  help  the  nations  understand  one 
another.  Whatever  the  schools  may  do  to  this  great  end  will  count  for 
real  education.  Can  any  form  of  learning,  in  fact,  be  more  liberal- 
izing, more  expanding,  more  tonic,  than  the  insight  gained  through 
knowledge  of  other  peoples,  our  contemporaries,  who  with  us  are  the 
makers  of  modem  history  ? 

Already  a  considerable  movement  is  under  way  looking  to  the 
annual  commemoration  m  the  schools  of  the  United  States  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  Hague  conference,  which  occurred  on  the  18th 
day  of  May,  1899.  Such  a  celebration  seems  eminently  desirable, 
by  way  of  laying  due  emphasis  in  the  schools  up6n  the  vital  relations 
of  modem  peoples  one  to  another.  I  would  accordingly  recommend 
that,  so  far  as  consistent  with  State  and  local  conditions,  the  18th 
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day  of  May  in  each  year  be  designated  as  a  day  of  special  observ- 
ance in  the  schools.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  anniversary  day,  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  year,  the  effort  be  made  to  promote  an  insight  into 
the  true  aims  and  aspirations  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  other 
nations  with  whom  we  are  to  work  together  in  the  making  of  a  liigher 
world  civilization.  This  view  calls  for  a  more  thorough  teacliing  of 
geography  and  history  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  the  first 
notions  formed  by  the  children  in  those  schools,  of  our  relations  vdih 
other  lands  and  peoples,  may  be  true  and  temperate;  it  calls  for  a 
better  teaching  of  modem  languages  and  literatures  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges;  and  in  the  more  liighly  specialized  studies  of 
commercial  and  teclmical  schoob  it  calls  for  more  thorough  and  accu- 
rate instruction  in  all  subjects  having  to  do  with  the  relations  of  our 
home  land  with  foreign  lands. 

This  is  not  a  foreign  view  of  American  education,  but  rather  an 
American  view;  for  it  is  already  clear  that  American  institutions 
can  reach  their  full  development  only  by  finding  their  rightful  place 
in  the  current  of  the  world's  history,  and  that  only  by  s6  doing  can 
they  become  fully  American. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner, 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  MOSELY  EDUCATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION.** 

By  W.  T.  Harrih. 

Mr.  Moeely  states  in  the  preface  to  his  collection  of  reports  that  it  was  the  success  of 
engineers  from  the  United  States  whom  he  had  known  in  South  Africa  that  turned  his 
attention  this  way  to  see  **  what  sort  of  country  it  was  that  was  rc^sponsible  for  sending 
80  many  level-hea<led  men  to  the  Cape.*'  He  mentions  (rardner  Williams,  a  Califor- 
nia engineer,  who  arrived  in  South  Africa  and  took  the  management  of  the  De  Beers 
Company.  "Gardner  Williams  imported  I^ouis  Seymour,  and  these  were  followed  by 
many  other  American  engineers,  including  Perkins,  Jennings,  and  Hammond. 

"So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  form  of  education  given  in  the  United  States 
is  responsible  for  much  of  its  success,  and  I  returned  home  determined,  if  possible,  to 
get  together  a  party  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test  the  soundness  of  my 
conclusions." 

A  splendid  set  of  men  were  finally  enlisted,  representing  British  education  more  or 
less  completely  in  its  entirety,  forming  a  noteworthy  commission  organized  "to  inves- 
tigate the  relations  between  education  and  commercial  and  industrial  e/Ticiency;"  or, 
phrased  differently,  "to  find  out  the  educational  causes  and  conditions  which  have 
contributed  to  the  rapid  industrial  development  of  the  United  States.*' 

The  reports  fill  a  book  of  400  pages  octavo,  and  form  a  mass  of  acute  observations, 
critical  suggestions,  appreciative  explanations,  candid  statements  of  disagreement — 
all  in  admirable  tone. 

The  a<lvantage  to  Americans  in  this  book  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the 
contributions  it  contains  are  written  by  people  who  have  a  different  national  point  of 
view  from  our  own.  They  tea<.*h  how  to  see  in  what  we  are  doing  a  different  result,  or 
series  of  results,  from  those  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for. 

Each  essay  deserves  the  most  careful  attention  from  the  American  reader.  And  the 
■whole  book — it  deserves  tahave  a  special  lectureship  devoted  to  it  in  ea(?h  one  of  our 
normal  schools. 

No  magazine  paper  of  ordinary  limits  can  deal  adequately  with  the  matters  contained 
in  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  individual  reports. 

I  must  content  myself  with  quoting  paf(^es  here  and  there  touching  live  questions, 
and  at  times  commenting  on  the  difference  between  the  British  and  the  American 
points  of  view.  Tliere  are  the  manual-training  question,  the  public  high  schools,  the 
schools  of  commerce*,  natural  w^ience,  the  study  of  English,  immigration,  the  increase 
of  women  teachers,  and  the  great  quf^stion  of  coeducation. 

On  these  last  two  topics  Americans  will  read  according  to  their  convictions  with 
some  warmth  the  divergent  views  which  memV)er8  of  the  commission  put  forward. 

We  must  all  feel  that  the  occaniun  put  forward  as  the  ground  for  the  appointment  of 

the  commission  is  in  itself  a  delicate  but  overwhelming  piece  of  national  flattery — in 

a  good  sense  of  the  word  **flatter>'."     For  it  assumes  as  the  most  real  of  facts  an 

achieved  greatness  of  the  United  States  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  seeks  to  find 

its  source  in  a  self-conscious  and  reasonable  preparation  for  it  on  the  part  of  our  people 

in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

■■ ■ 

a  Reprinted  by  permisnioii  from  the  Educational  Re\iew,  New  York,  September,  1904. 
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Wo  read  willi  ganui  iiicrrdiility  Ihc  wurila  in  wliicli  llic  nicinlHTs  uf  lln'  commission 
Bp<iik  o!  our  ftcliiovomi'nls  in  mnnufacturcs  nnd  commiTcc,  and  wo  gladly  return  again 
and  at^iu  lu  whut  i^  Raid  in  praise  of  our  national  enl]iii!<ia»>m  fur  the  whoolin;;  of  our 

The  report  of  tlioMoecly  Etlucationai  Ctiminiasion  l»  thol'nitid  Slates  of  Anifricao 
Iiave  bi-en  compiled  fur  publication  in  alphabetical  «rd(^r.  Tliey  coiiMiRt  of  27  indi- 
vidual reports,  with  a  prf^liminary  statement  by  Mr.  Uoscly,  and  a  brief  Bunimary 
(it  the.  sevpral  individnal  reports  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  himself  llie  author  of 
one  of  the  uuiat  iiu]HiTtaTit  individual  reports. 

There  is  monifesl  tliroiighont  the  sorice  a,  spirit  ii(  generosity  and  a  desire  to  tiee  all 
the  good  that  is  po^ildc  in  the  management  of  Amcrieuu  edncatiun.  The  members  of 
tlie  eommission  looked  carefully  tu  find  in  the  American  edu<'ation  HyKtem  an  expla- 
nation of  the  great  national  influence  of  America  in  industry  and  eommerce. 

VtQ  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  our  institutions  for  the  development  of 
directive  power  in  the  eonqucst  of  nature  have  been  of  a  high  order  for  many  ycara, 
and  tliat  our  institutes  of  technology  have  had  a  large  influence  upon  American  indus- 
tries that  relate  to  transportation  and  intercommunication  and  motive  power,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  nature  of  tht!  studies  undertaken  in  them,  and  equally  well  seen  U 
one  traces  out  one  by  one  the  life  history  and  influence  of  the  graduatea  of  these 
institutions, 

Mr.  Shepheard,  chairman  of  the  technical  education  board  of  the  London  County 
.  Council,  believes  lliat  "it  will  be  found  that  every  member  of  the  Moecly  CommisiioiL 
will  have  come  back  with  the  same  {pinion  that  I  have,  namely,  that  England  is  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  when  the  businets  aspect  of  education  is  considered.  Where- 
we  tutu  out  JIO  highly  qualified  men  they  turn  out  hundreds,  and  their  trade  reapa 
cuiresponding  advantage.  Undoubtedly  we  have  in  England  an  advantage  which 
the  Americans  do  not  possess  in  our  widely  scattered  polytechnics  and  smaller  tech- 
nical institutions.  But  1  am  now  speaking  of  the  higher  grade  of  technical  work 
(American  'institutes  of  technology'),  and  in  this  respect  we,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  are 
at  present  a  long  way  behind  the  States. "- 

In  American  education  it  ts  well  known  that  new  experiments  get  advertised 
extensively,  and  citiee  that  are  propoaii^  to  establish  an  experimental  school  on  a 
new  method  give  it  a  place  in  their  oducational  reports  that,  without  any  intent  to 
deceive,  would  carry  the  conviction  to  a  nraoger  in  a  foreign  land  who  reads  our 
reportc  that  the  new  experiment  hero  is  something  well  established  and  exercising 
an  immense  influence,  not  only  upon  our  schools,  but  upon  our  industrii».  On  this 
account  it  had  ti)  be  explained  again  and  again  to  the  gentlemen  iif  the  Mosety  Ccm- 
mission  by  our  teachers  and  industrial  directors  that  our  excellent  manual-training 
schools  and  higher  institutions  for  industry  and  art  (such  as  the  Drexel  Institute, 
the  Pratt  Institute,  and  other  institutiona*of  similar  high  grade)  had  not  been  long 
enough  inexistcnce  to  make  themselves  felt  in  American  industry  tu  such  an  extent  aa 
to  explain  the  prodigious  increase  of  imr  exports  and  imports. 

Wo  in  the  United  Slates  are  well  aware  that  our  manual-training  schools,  now  numer- 
ous and  still  rapidly  increasing,  are  of  recent  establislunent.  Their  duvelopment  in 
ten  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  in  which 
manual  training  was  given  in  the  years  indicated  (it  includes  also  the  cities  contain- 
ing the  schools  of  the  above  table): 


State  or  Territory. 
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1900. 
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South  CentnU  Division 

12 

North  Central  Division 

89 

Western  Division 

22 

Ten  years  is  too  short  a  period  to  reap  the  results  of  a  system  of  industrial  schools, 
no  matter  how  well  equipped  and  how  efficiently  managed.  » 

There  does  not  remain  any  question  in  the  mind  of  an  American  familiar  with  the 
equipment  and  management  of  such  schools  already  founded,  and  of  the  others  about 
to  be  founded  in  the  several  centers  of  population,  that  our  industry  is  to  be  greatly 
affected  by  our  industrial  schools.  For  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  dispute  that  the 
school  is  far  more  potent  in  the  preparation  of  the  skilled  laborer  than  mere  apprentice- 
ship. The  school  discovers  and  teaches  the  highest  results  of  skill,  and  it  hastens 
forward  the  pupil  without  tedious  delay  into  the  possession  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation;  it  brings  together  the  devices  invented  along  the  lines  of 
the  several  industries  and  along  the  lines  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  managing 
tJie  details  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  places  these  before  the  learner 
with  painstaking  explanations  of  their  rationale. 

Apprenticeship,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  for  its  efficiency  directly  upon  the 
intelligence  and  generosity  of  the  firm  or  corporation  that  employs  the  apprentice. 
One-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  apprentices  (and  some  would  say  nine-tenths  of  th^ appren- 
tices) employed  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  are  kept  back  for  years  in  places  of 
drudgery,  and  their  interests  ne^ected  for  the  selfish  profit  of  the  business  mmager, 
or  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  older  workmen  who  have  completed  their 
apprenticeship.  The  average  American  boy  escapes  from  his  apprenticeship  before 
he  baa  really  learned  the  higher  forms  of  skill  in  his  trade.  The  boy  has  patience 
Bofficient  to  learn  his  subject  according  to  the  methods  of  the  school,  but  he  can  not 
submit  to  the  humbling  process  of  the  old-fashioned  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
which  involves  three  to  five  years  of  drudgery. 

Many  of  the  reports  by  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  indicate  disap- 
pointment at  what  they  see  in  our  industrial  schools,  and  at  the  evidently  defective 
systems  of  apprenticeship  in  the  United  States — generously  praising  noteworthy 
exceptions — but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  have  noticed  sufficiently  that  the 
American  boy  is  fitted  by  the  general  course  of  the  common  school  for  a  successful 
directorship  of  machinery.  The  graduate  of  the  olementar>'  school  is  well  fitted  by 
alertness  and  versatility  to  direct  or  **  tend  "  the  machine  in  the  textile  manufactory, 
or  in  the  machine  shop,  or  in  agriculture.  If  we  remember  that  the  manual-training 
school  does  not  cultivate  alertness,  versatility,  and  the  power  of  attention  any  more 
than,  if  quite  as  much  as,  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  schools  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  "natural  philosophy'*  or  physics,  not  to  mention  grammar  and  other  lan- 
guage studies,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  in  our  country',  \7here  industrial  machinery 
of  every  kind  is  almost  universally  used,  the  American  laborer  is  found  to  be  possessed 
of  noteworthy  skill  and  ability  to  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  product,  and  that  he  is 
able  to  adjust  himself  to  new  situations,  for  the  common-school  curricula  give  exactly 
the  best  training  for  this. 

The  use  of  the  printed  page  as  an  instrument  to  acquire  the  result  of  other  people's 
«zperience  is  carried  so  far  in  America  as  to  make  it  the  well-known  characteristic 
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of  American  school  methods.  The  youth  at  school  is  taught  to  be  an  investigator  by 
means  of  the  book.  His  chief  effort  is  to  master  the  information  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject; it  is  only  his  secondary  effort  to  verify  the  information  which  he  finds  in  books. 

This  is  both  the  strength  and  the  i^eakness  of  the  chosen  method  of  American  ped- 
agogy. Its  strength  is  its  ability  to  get  hold  of  the  experience  of  others — make  all 
other  human  endeavor  vicarious — make  it  tributary  to  the  pupil's  own  endeavor. 
Its  weakness  is  that  it  accumulates  more  experience  of  others  than  it  really  assimi- 
lates, and  is  more  or  less  pedantic  and  superficial — superficial  because  not  made  the 
pupil's  own  by  verification.  In  fact,  its  superficiality  is  a  saving  quality,  for  it  is 
better  for  the  pupil  to  know,  in  myriads  of  cases,  that  there  is  a  valuable  experience 
recorded  in  the  technical  journal  or  in  the  encyclopedia  than  it  is  to  master  it  in  all 
its  details  on  first  acquaintance.  He  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  effort  at  exhaust- 
ing the  subject  by  a  thorough  study  in  the  case  of  the  first  thing  that  he  encountered, 
and^would  arrest  his  development  then  and  there. 

But  when  he  comes  later  in  his  actual  industry  to  encounter  difficulties  in  his  work 
he  knows  where  to  get  the  results  of  other  people's  experiments  and  all  the  details  of 
their  patient  struggles.  He  uses  these  thankfully  and  makes  all  the  more  a  valuable 
contribution  to  science  or  industry  because  he  has  first  availed  himself  of  human 
experience  stored  up  for  him  by  means  of  the  printed  page. 

His  superficiality  is  therefore  only  seeming — ^he  is  holding  his  own  poise  in  the 
presence  of  the  mass  of  learning  available  in  books.  If  he  gave  himself  up  to  verbatim 
et  literatim  thoroughness,  he  would  stop  at  the  vestibule  for  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
school  life.  He  would  become  arrested  in  his  spiritual  development  and  would  lose 
his  power  of  initiative.  But  the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  net  results — inter- 
ested in  the  whole  province  of  homing  rather  than  in  its  minute  details — and  who 
tastes  rather  than  crams  all  into  his  stomach  at  once,  continues  to  grow  in  self-activity 
provided  he  devotes  the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  subject.  He  postpones  his  spe- 
cializing till  it  is  necessary. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  a  remark  of  Mr.  Mosely  himself  in  regard  to 
the  superiority  of  initiative  which  Americans  exhibited  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  suggested  bv  one  of  the  speakers  [at  a  dinner]  that  the  early  pioneer  spirit, 
which  had  to  fight  the  red  Indian  and  subjugate  the  country,  might  be  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  United  States  apart  from  education.  From  this  expression  of 
opinion  I  beg  to  differ.  During  the  many  years  I  spent  in  South  Africa  I  saw  the 
same  class  of  men  [men  from  England]  visit  its  shon*,  and  yet  comparatively  little 
progress  was  made,  not  because  the  country  had  no  resources,  but  because  education 
there  had  not  reached  the  same  high  plane  that  it  has  in  the  United  States. 

Here  the  reference  is  iinnustakaV)ly  to  a  cause  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools,  which  turn  out  pupils  who  have  the 
a<l  vantage  of  a  general  survey  of  the  fields  of  learning,  and  not  to  pupils  who  are  special 
<'xports  in  mining,  commerce,  or  the  industries. 

It  is  the  general  education  which  gives  the  maximum  power  of  initiative  in  the 
j)rc{?once  of  a  now  situation.  It  is  our  common  ech<x)ling,  elementary  and  w^condary, 
in  numerous  public  high  sch(X)ls  and  private  academies,  added  to  our  national  spirit 
of  enterprise,  that  trains  the  youth  with  us  to  take  in  the  industrial  situation  and  the 
opportunity  it  offers  at  a  glance.  Of  course,  we  do  not  get  any  noteworthy  advantage 
without  incident  disadvantages,  and  while  students  are  making  the  effort  to  take  in 
the  whole  situation  they  are  necessarily  engaged  in  suppressing  or  inhibiting  such 
attention  to  the  details  as  is  necessary  for  expert  work.  Hen<'e  our  knowledge  seems 
superficial  and  is  superficial,  in  fact. 

This  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal  of  ••thoroughness"  leads  often  to  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  American  education.  But  the  case  looks  different  when 
one  considers  that  directive  power  must  not  let  itself  be  absorbed  by  details  so  much 
as  to  lame  the  power  of  combination  and  the  sound  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances — so  much  as  to  destroy  the  alertness,  in  fact. 
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What  has  been  condemned  aa  superficiality  on  the  part  of  the  American  very  often 
amounts  to  a  specialization  on  the  main  point  at  issue.  It  is  concentrated  on  what  is 
to  be  done;  it  is  about  to  observe  what  new  combination  is  to  be  made.  This  general 
question  which  concerns  alertness  of  action  is  the  paramount  one  for  the  present 
moment.  And  any  analytic  absorption  in  some  special  feature  before  the  observer 
will  cause  him  to  waste  his  time  on  what  is  impracticable,  unless  kept  strictly  subordi- 
nate to  the  general  question  of  cui  bono — of  what  use  is  this  particular  thing  which 
I  am  analyzing  to  science  or  to  industry,  or  to  any  manner  of  human  benefit  which  I 
have  in  view? 

But  thoroughness  of  specialization  has  its  place  in  reenforcing  the  present  moment 
by  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  past  experience.  This  is  the  strength  of  thorough- 
ness in  preparation  for  the  collisions  of  the  present.  But  these  lessons  can  not  be 
applie<l  except  by  the  man  who  is  able  to  combine  the  details  into  one  view  with  a 
rapid  glance — and  this  is  alertness. 

Mr.  Mosely  sums  up  his  reflections  upon  the  educational  system  here  as  follows* 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  average  American  boy  when  he  leaves 
school  is  infinitely  better  fitted  for  his  vocation  and  struggle  in  life  than  the  English 
boy,  and  in  consequence  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  smaller  proportion  of  "fail- 
ures," and  fewer  who  slide  downhill,  and  eventually  join  the  pauper,  criminal,  or 
"submerged  tenth"  class.  The  aim  of  education  in  America  is  to  make  every  boy 
fit  for  some  definite  calling  In  life,  and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  that 
nearly  every  lad  if  properly  trained  is  fit  for  something.  All  can  not  be  great  suc- 
cesses, and  clever,  successful  men  are  to  a  large  extent  bom,  not  made;  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  every  la<l  some  branch  of  industry  that  will  enable 
him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  and  make  him  a  help,  rather  than  a  burden,  to  society. 
As  I  have  said,  the  true-bom  American  does  not  become  a  drag  upon  his  fellows,  but 
takes  his  place  as  a  respectable  citizen,  earning  his  living  soberly  and  honestly. 

Mr.  Mosely  quotes  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dodge,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  on  the  money  value  of  technical  training  in  the 
United  States.  Its  results  are  given  in  a  graphic  form,  and  show  the  progress  in 
earning  capacity  of  the  groups  to  which  it  refers. 

Unskilled  labor  begins  at  the  age  of  16  years  at  $3  a  week  wages  and  increases  in 
skill  and  amount  of  wages  for  six  years,  when  it  has  completed  its  career  and  arrived 
at  a  stage  of  arrested  development  in  the  twenty-third  year  at  $10.20  a  week. 

The  shop-trained  laborer  begins  at  the  same  age  and  wages,  rises  more  rapidly,  and 
at  two  years  later  reaches  his  full  growth  at  the  ago  of  24  and  with  wages  at  $16.80  a 
week. 

The  trade  school  does  better  than  the  apprenticeship  system  of  shop  training  and 
turns  out  its  students  after  three  years  of  instruction  at  the  age  of  19  with  an  ability  to 
earn  $12  a  week.  Six  years  later,  at  25  years  of  age,  the  wages  rise  to  $22  a  week,  and 
may  reach  a  maximum  of  $25  a  week  some  years  later. 

The  graduate  of  the  school  of  technology  has  carried  on  his  school  studies  for  six 
years  beyond  the  age  of  16  and  begins  to  receive  on  graduation  at  22  the  sum  of  $13  a 
week,  and  his  wages  continue  to  increase  until  ten  years  after  graduation  they  amount 
to  $43  a  week. 

Manual  traning  is  commended  in  the  general  report  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
commission.  "  Such  work  appears  to  be  in  many  ways  of  high  value  as  an  educational 
discipline." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Heape  says  of  manual  training  in  his  report: 

Manual  training  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  bench  work  in  wood  was  begun  in  America 
in  1879,  when,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  a  manual-training  school 
was  opened  at  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the  Washington  University.  The  success 
of  this  school  led  to  the  speedy  organization  of  similar  schools  in  other  cities — in 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Toledo  in  1884,  in  Philadelphia  in  1885,  and  so  on.  In  1895 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  under  the  lead  of  the  State  board  of  education,  made  it 
obligatory  upon  every  city  in  the  State  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  establish  and 
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maintain  manual  training  in  a  high  school.  This  has  been  one  source  from  which 
manual  training  has  Bpr(»acl;  there  has  also  been  another,  representing  an  opposite 
extreme  of  thought .  It  has  grown  from  the  kindergarten.  Tlie  first  source  emphasized 
the  utilitarian  side,  the  other  came  purely  as  an  eaucational  idea.  From  the  union  of 
these  two  growths  has  resulted  manual  training  as  it  is  seen  to-day  in  the  States,  not  on 
the  one  hand  entirely  technical  and  utilitarian,  nor  on  the  other  as  distinctly  educa- 
tional as  if  it  were  wholly  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten.  *  *  *  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  mere  manual  dexterity,  or  simply  the  deft  manipulation 
of  tools,  is  not  the  main  object  sought — the  educational  aim  must  always  be  kept  well 
in  view.  Time  that  is  spent  in  merely  perfecting  the  manipulation  required  to  con- 
struct a  model  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  well  made,  is  wasted;  as  an  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  feeling,  its  purpose  has  been  served,  and  the  increased  difficulties 
of  the  next  step  should  be  faced.  A  certain  amount  of  manual  training  vitalizes  the 
abstract  book  work  and  the  undue  amount  beyond  this  point  to  give  increased  tech- 
nical skill  tends  to  draw  away  attention  froii^  abstract  studies. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Reichel: 

Manual  training  in  all  its  branches  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
contemporary  education  in  America,  and  is  exciting  special  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
Having  myself  given  particular  attention  to  the  subject  for  several  years,  I  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  manual  training  high  school.  This  insti- 
tution is  a  characteristic  American  development.  It  is  essentially  a  city  school  Mid 
has  two  objcH!ts-— educational  and  vocational — sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
of  these  being  the  more  emphasized.  Educationally  its  function  is  to  train  a  side  of 
the  mind  which  would  otherwise  be  left  undeveloped;*  vocationally,  to  fit  boys  to 
enter  into  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  great  cities  after  prolonging  their 
school  attendance  to  the  ago  of  18. 

W.  P.  Groser: 

A  very  interesting,  though,  I  think,  uncommon,  opinion  is  that  of  an  authority — 
the  general  manager  ol  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  He  prefers  a  boy  without 
manual  training  on  two  grounds.  First,  it  takes  six  months  to  eradicate  from  such  a 
boy  the  idea  that  he  knows.  He  has  to  unlearn  much,  since  his  ideas  and  methods 
are  not  commercial;  he  wants  to  do  things  'Hoo  weir'  and  to  spend  undue  time  on 
them.  Secondly,  he  has  rarelv  had  such  a  good  general  education,  since  he  likes  the 
manual  training  and  for  it  neglects  less  interesting  work. 

OK   SCHOOL   DISCTTLINE. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong  remarks  of  the  elementary  schools: 

Two  striking  features  in  them  *  ♦  ♦  the  air  of  refinement  due  to  the  attention  paid 
to  dress,  especially  by  the  girls,  the  preponderating  element  in  most  classes;  and  the 
attitude  of  familiarit^r  assumed  by  the  class  toward  the  teacher.  Distinctions  such 
as  poverty  or  occupation  might  well  condition  even  in  a  democracy  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. In  America  the  teacher  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  boy — as  a  person  to  be  circumvented.  The  method  of  teaching,  which  appeara 
to  be  generally  adopted,  involves,  as  it  were,  tlie  constant  exchange  of  opinion  between 
teacher  and  pupil — not,  as  is  here  the  case,  either  the  communication  of  information  to 
the  class  by  tne  teacher,  or  the  mere  wringing  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  learned 
from  the  pupil  by  the  teacher.  This  method  has  both  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages. *  *  *  It  develops  that  readiness  of  address  which  characterizes  young 
Americans  and  leads  children  to  give  their  opinions  freely — far  too  freely,  many 
think — on  all  sorts  of  subjects;  and  it  encourages  cutoness.  *  *  *  In  American 
schools  there  is  no  enforcement  of  discipline  by  means  either  of  penalties  or  of  prizes. 
Children  are  put  on  a  footing  with  grown-up  people  and  treated  as  young  republi- 
cans.    *    *    * 

Certainly  one  great  cause  of  good  behavior  is  the, presence  of  girls  along  with  the 
bo>;3.  *  *  *  The  chief  hold  teachers  have  on  their  classes  is  con8(?quent  on  their 
maintaining  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  commission — 
not  teachers — in  fact,  expressocl  the  opinion  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  teacher 
was  most  interesting.  liut  looking  below  the  surface  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  all 
that  I  witnessed.  *  *  *  In  scnool,  as  in  the  world,  uninteresting  work  must  be 
done  sometimes.  *  *  *  It  is  most  important  to  acquirer  the  art  of  doing  uninter- 
esting work  in  a  serious  and  determined  way.  *  *  *  It  has  some  serious  conse- 
quences. One  of  these  is  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention.  Everywhere  the 
heads  of  the  high  schools  complained  that  the  pupils  who  came  from  the  elementary 
schools  could  not  concentrate  their  attention  upon  their  work. 
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WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

Professor  Armstrong: 

Most  of  ufl  who  are  ccnversaiit  with  school  work  were  struck  hy  the  distinctly  low 
average  of  attainment  in  the  American  high  schools.  To  what  is  this  attributable? 
In  part  to  *  *  *  but  in  large  measure  also,  I  venture  to  think,  to  the  prevalence 
of  mixed  schools  and  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers. 

Admitting  that  it  may  be  poseible,  even  desirable,  to  bring  up  the  two  sexes  together 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  I  venture  to  think  that  we  mu^tt  sooner  or  later  come 
to  admit  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so  during  the  later  years,  if  the  object  be  to  develop  a 
virile  man.  To  ^ut  the  matter  in  very  simple  terms,  it  seemed  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  my  former  visit — and  the  impression  waa  confirmed  during  my  recent  visit — that 
the  boy  in  America  is  not  being  brought  up  to  punch  another  boy's  head,  or  to  stand 
lutving  his  own  punched  in  a  healthy  and  proper  manner;  that  there  is  a  strange  and 
indefinable  feminine  air  coming  over  the  men;  a  tendency  toward  a  common,  if  I  may 
80  call  it.  sexless  tone  of  thought. 

If  coeducation  be  bad  in  itself,  it  becomes  infinitely  worse  when  the  teachers  are 
mostly  women;  they  should  rather  be  men  mostly.  Nowhere  is  the  claim  on  behalf 
of  women  to  equality  with  men  put  forward  so  strongly  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
Nowhere,  I  beheve,  would  it  be  found  to  be  more  disproved  in  practice,  if  carefully 
inquired  into.  ♦  *  ♦  Women  have  shown — what  it  was  unnecessary  to  show — 
that  they  are  indefatigable  workers;  and  they  have  shown  that  they  can  pass  examina- 
tions with  brilliant  success.  But  what  has  been  the  character  of  the  examinations? 
******* 

Those  who  have  taught  women  students  are  one  and  all  in  agreement  that,  although 
close  workers  and  most  faithful  and  accurate  observers,  yet,  with  the  rarest  excep- 
tions, they  are  incapable  of  doing  independent  original  work.  *  *  *  Throughout 
the  entire  period  of  her  existence  woman  has  been  man's  slave  j  and  if  the  theory  of 
evolution  be  in  any  way  correct,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  I  imagine,  that  she  will 
recover  from  the  mental  disabilities  which  this  has  entailed  upon  her  within  any 
period  which  we,  for  practical  purposes,  can  regard  as  reasonable.  Education  can 
do  little  to  modify  her  nature.    *    *    * 

If  it  be  the  province  of  education  to  mold  the  race,  there  is  no  other  question  of 
greater  importance  .claiming  our  attention  at  the  present  time — especially  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  oDtaining  male  teachers  is  increasing  day  by  day.  In  ooth  countries  it  is 
imperative  that  we  should  discover  means  of  attracting  men  with  practical  instincts 
ana  of  superior  mental  gifts  into  the  teaching  profession. 

SCIBXCE   IM  THE   SERVICE   OF  THE   STATE. 

Professor  Armstrong  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Department: 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  American  orgMiizing  ability  are  to  be  met  with 
at  Washin^n.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  to  compare  with  the 
way  in  which  science  is  being  utilized  in  the  service  <m  the  Gtatc  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  located  in  the  Capital.  The  ori^n  and  develop- 
ment of  this  Department  are  sketched  in  a  separate  bulletin  published  m  1898.    *    *    * 

The  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  is  not  merely  an  office-r-it  is  also  a 
busy  hive  of  research.  A  lajge  number  of  laboratories  arc  attached  to  it,  in  which 
investigations  are  being  carri^  on,  bearing,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  problems  in 
acricultxire.  ♦  ♦  ♦  No  question  that  the  research  work  done  under  tlie  auspices 
OT  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in  the  experiment  stations  is  of  the  very  greatest 
value,  and  is  contributing  most  materially  to  the  development  of  agricultural  indus- 
try. ♦  *  *  In  1884  the  amount  of  sugar  made  from  sugar  beet  was  only  about 
ZOO  tons,  the  beet  crop  of  the  past  year  is  estimated  to  yield  400,000  fons;  the  amount 
of  sugar  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  sugar  cane  being  only  about  300,000 
tons.    ♦    «    »  • 

The  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  New  York  State  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Bailey,  the  director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  UniverHity,  Ithaca, 
may  be  referred  to  in  further  illustration,  aa  this  is  now  a  head  center  of  the  nature- 
study  movement. 

Professor  Armstrong  concludes  thus: 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  right  spirit  is  at  work  in  the  United  States:  but  the  lack 
of  the  critical  faculty  and  of  depth  of  purpose,  combined  with  an  excepsive  develop- 
ment of  the  utUitanan  spirit,  are  serious  drawbacks  at  present  and  militate  against 
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progroBs  in  education.  Until  higher  ideals  prevail,  and  sober  calculation  takes  the 
place  of  a  somewhat  emotional  and  superficial  consideration  of  its  problems,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  introduce  reforms. 

lir.  Fletcher  remarks  on  the  general  good  behavior  of  pupils  and  supports  Ptofessor 
Armstrong's  views  as  to  coeducation  in  this  one  respect: 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  depreciatingly  of  the  quality  of  the  work— of  the  actual 
attainment,  that  is — in  the  schools.  It  is  all  the  plensanter  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
very  high  terms  of  their  discipline  and  general  tone.  In  nearly  every  high  school  I 
visited  I  was  greatly  struck  and  pleased  with  this.  I  generally  went  about  alone, 
unannounced,  and  often  unobserved,  in  the  ^preat  corridors  and  staircases,  and  am 
satisfied  that  in  the  main  I  saw  just  the  ordinary  everyday  behavior — and  it  was 
singularlv  good.    *    *    * 

r  attribute  it  partly  to  the  presence  of  girls.  At  these  ages  girls  are  more  docile, 
more  conscientious,  and  more  anxious  to  work.  Partly  also  to  the  presence  of  wpmen 
teachers,  who  bring  in  gentler  manners,  and  when  they  are  good  women — ^as  they 
notably  are — probably  win  more  easily  the  consideration  and  g<xKi  feeling  of  boys. 

He  discusses  the  coeducational  effect  at  length  in  its  other  phases: 

In  the  Western  States  coeducation  (of  boys  and  eirls)  is  general,  both  in  schools  and 
in  universities.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  in  the  eastern  colleges  and  univer- 
sities it  is  more  rare.  In  the  West  the  system  has  jgrown  up  from  the  beginning,  and  1 
found  very  few  people  indeed  who  questioned  its  wisdom  and,  except  at  Chicago 
University,  where  men  and  women  are  now  separated  during  the  first  two  years  of  tne 
course,  heard  of  no  attempt  or  wish  to  change  it.  In  the  East  it  was  several  times  said 
to  me  that  men  (and  boys)  disliked  the  system,  and  when  thev  were  free  to  choose 
would  go  to  a  men's  college  or  a  boys'  school  rather  than  to  a  coemicational  institution. 
One  professor  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  it  effeminized  the  men  too  much — occupa- 
tions and  sports  in  which  women  could  not  join  were  dropped,  and  men  took  their 
exercise  in  datocing  instead  of  cross-country  running.  Beyond  tnese  I  got  no  tangible 
objections  to  the  system.  Morally,  I  think  my  in^rmante  without  exception  held  it 
very  beneficial.  The  head  of  a  university  told  me  that  he  noticed  that  classmates 
often  8ul>8equently  married  and  that  these  marriages  turned  out  notably  well — ^men 
and  women  setting  to  know  and  understand  one  another  thor6ughly  in  the  broad 
intercourse  of  university  life  and  choosing  wisely.  I  got  some  further  confirmation  of 
this  view  from  old  students  who  had  married  in  this  way.  One.  on  the  other  hand 
(a  bachelor),  told  me  that  they  got  to  know  one  another  too  well,  tnat  the  mystery  was 
too  much  clissipated,  and  the  attraction  to  marriage  weakened.  The  two  views  are 
not  perhaps  as  inconsistent  as  they  seem  r.t  first  sight.  In  the  schools  the  girls  are 
notaoly  more  mature  than  the  boys,  who  seem  rather  to  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and  the 
sex  question  is  m  abeyance — one  might  compare  nature's  arrangement  to  prevent  self- 
fertifization  in  flowers  where  the  ntamcns  and  pistil  develop  at  different  times.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  influence  of  the  girls — more  diligent  and  more 
careful  and  conscientious  in  small  Diatters — on  the  boys  is  good:  these  work  better  to 
escape  being  beaten.  Conversely  the  robuster,  more  vigorous  habits  of  the  boys,  and 
probably  the  better  work  of  the  oest  of  them,  do  ^ood  to  the  girls  and  keep  them  from 
sentimental  and  fanciful  ways  and  give  more  solidity  and  breadth  to  their  work.  If 
both  necessarily  took  the  same  curriculum,  there  might  be  the  objection  that  the  girls 
were  burdened  with  unsuitable  subjects.  The  elective  system  of  studies  meets  this 
difficulty:  some  subjects  they  take  easily  in  common;  others,  boys  or  girls,  as  the 
case  may  be,  rarely  take.  I  saw  no  §rouna  for  thinking  that  the  girls  suffercKi  from  too 
much  work  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it  is  commonly  alleged  that  they  do  in  our  own  girls' 
high  schools. 

Doctor  Gray,,  of  Oxford,  has  presented  some  very  suggestive  views  on  our  general 
practice  of  coeducation: 

This  point  leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  coeducation,  which,  in  practically  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  is  carried  on  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19. 
Various  tipinions,  no  doubt,  may  be  formed  as  to  the  moral  value,  or  the  reverse,  of 
that  system.  The  present  writer,  approaching  his  study  of  the  matter  with  a  very 
open  1  lind,  unhesitatingly  declares  tnat  on  the  whole,  from  what  he  has  observed, 
the  advantages  of  this  Hvstem  in  day  P<!hools  and  (he  believes)  also  in  boarding  schools 
(when  carried  out  under  certain  well-defined  conditions)  far  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages. 

The  semimonastic  system,  uncler  which  boys,  at  the  most  critical  stage  in  their 
life,  are  forcibly  separated  for  nine  months  in  the  year  not  only  from  the  refining 
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influence  of  mother  and  sister  (as  is  the  case  in  English  boarding  schools),  but  also 
from  free  and  easy  intercourse  with  girls  of  their  own  age,  has  very  serious  and  obvious 
drawbacks.  *  *  *  The  camarmkrie  between  the  sexes  by  the  system  of  coeduca- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  vaMly  beneficial  to  the  American  boy  and  girl  alike,  and  is 
Isffgely  corrective  of  (certainly  in  no  way  increases)  the  tinge  of  effeminacy  which  the 
preponderance  of  the  woman  teacher  alluded  to  above  is  unhappily  producing.  There 
18  an  absolute  absence  (I  might  well  add  disappearance)  of  sexual  strain;  I  found  no 
trace  of  the  awkwardness  and  shyness  between  the  sexes  which  is  a  consequence  of 
want  of  intimacy,  and  has  a  tendency  to  generate  rather  than  to  diminish  such  sexual 
strain,  and  which,  existing  to  some  extent  in  England  and  accentuated  in  France, 
leads,  in  my  judsment^  to  artificiality  and  grave  moral  difficulties  in  the  social  system. 
I  never  observea  on  any  occasion  wnen  I  assumed  command  of  the  highest  classes  in 
American  secondary  schools,  where  boys  and  girls  were  being  taught  Latin  or  English 
together,  a  single  indication,  e.  g.,  that,  when  a  girl  was  called  upon  to  ** construe" 
or  to  answer,  her  utterances  and  her  quasi-public  appearance  before  the  class  was  the 
signal  for  any  amused  recognition  of  the  fact  between  the  boys.  On  the  contrary, 
the  girl  was  regarded  as  the  classmate  and  nothing  more;  no  trace  of  sentimentalism 
was  ever  apparent.  I  may  here  add  that  the  girls  showed  a  far  greater  power  of  con- 
centration tnan  the  boys;  the  attention  of  the  latter  seems  to  flag  after  half  an  hour's 
lecture,  even  when  ^ivcn  by  the  more  interesting  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  there  was  occasion  for  display  of  originality,  as  in  the  English  literature  lessdns, 
there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two.  The  boys  far  outstripped  and  showed 
greater  interest  than  the  girls. 

Doctor  Gray  condemns  in  some  of  its  effects  the  *'  preponderance  "  of  female  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools,  but  praises  some  of  their  teaching: 

I  think  that  it  is  not  straining  a  point  to  say  that  the  preponderance  of  female  teach- 
ers in  the  higher  or  secondary  schools — I  say  of  set  purpose  preponderance  and  not 
presence — has  an  effeminating  effect  on  the  character  of  American  boyhood.  There 
18  a  tendency  for  women  teacTiers,  when  dealing  with  boys  of  such  advanced  age,  to 
instill  (unconsciously,  no  doubt)  sentimental  views  of  facts,  rather  than  to  derive  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  from  them.  This  was  specially  observable  in  lectures  and  lessons  on 
English  literature  and  English  history,  though  1  hasten  to  add  that  in  the  former  sub- 
ject I  listened  to  some  remarkable  analytical  and  exhaustive  teaching  from  the  more 
able  women  teachers.    It  is  a  subject  in  which  they  excel. 

Doctor  Gray  has  also  pointed  out  our  defects  in  classical  teaching  and  praised  our 
teaching  of  English: 

With  regard  to  the  Latin  teaching.  I  found  much  inaccuracy  and  antiquated  method 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Looseness  of  translation  is  permitted  to  a  degree  at  which 
even  our  moderately  equippeil  teachers  would  shudder. 

There  is  very  little  exercise  in  composition,  and  what  there  is,  speaking  broadly, 
leads  to  poor  results.  The  teaching  of  French  was  more  antiquated  still.  I  found 
hardly  any  traces  of  the  enlightened  modern  system  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  vogue 
in  some  oi  our  progressive  English  schools,  where  the  teachei*s  and  pupils  talk  in  the 
language  which  they  are  teaching  and  learning,  respectively. 

On  tne  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  English  was  remarkably  good,  and  far  outstrips 
anything  of  which  we  can  boast.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject  whicn, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  component  elements  of  American  citizenship,  has  been 
emphasized  from  the  beginning.  It  is  inevitable  that,  when  there  is  a  vast  tide  of 
immigration  daily  pouring  into  the  country  of  all  nations  and  languages  and  tongues, 
there  should  be  a  deliberate  and  forcible  attempt  made  to  assimilate  these  heteroge- 
neous elements  by  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  The  primary 
machinery  to  this  end  is  the  study  of  the  English  language  from  the  kindergarten 
upward,  and  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  a  most  scientific 
and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  inculcation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  in  its 
linguistic,  grammatical,  and  literary  aspects.  The  teaching  of  English  literature  in 
the  upper  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  is  of  the  most  masterly  kind,  and  I  have 
heard  women  teachers  who  are  certainly  not  behind  men  teachers  in  the  power  of 
exciting  interest  in  this  most  important  subject  of  education. 

Mr.  Fletcher  praises  the  discipline  of  our  schcwls  and  criticises  the  teaching,  but 
with  qualifications: 

The  work  in  the  schools  is  mediocre,  the  discipline  excellent.  My  business  was  not, 
of  course,  to  criticise  the  American  schcK)ls,  but  to  see  what  we  could  learn  from  them. 
This,  however,  necessarily  involves  such  a  consideration  of  their  defects  as  may  serve 
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to  warn  us  againat  certain  possible  mistakes.    In  estimating  the  work  of  a  school  or 


^^uation, 

work  done  and  accepted  whicli  few  English  teachers  would  accept.  I  did  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  the  grossly  bad  work  which  we  often  get.  I  concluded  that  on  the 
whole  their  average — even  of  performance,  certainly  of  effort— was  higher  than  ours, 
but  that  there  is  little  or  no  work  which  we  should  regard  as  really  good.  I  can  illus- 
trate this  moet  easily  from  the  Latin.  I  seldom  or  never  heard  an  abeurd  translation; 
I  often  heard  very  inaccurate  ones,  not  infrequently  uncorrected.  The  translation  was 
generally  very  fluent,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  elegance,  and  it  was  mostly  slipshod. 
As  one  teacher  put  it  to  me  himself,  "the  American Tboy  has  the  knack  of  getting  the 
general  drift  of  a  passage,  but  if  you  ^ross-question  him  as  to  the  details  he  comes  to 
grief.''  Most  of  the  work  I  saw  in  modem  lan^ages  and  in  science  was  old-fashioned 
and,  I  thought,  rather  barren — ^too  much  learmng  of  rules  and  facts,  and  too  little  use 
and  thought. 

Prof.  John  Rhys,  of  Oxford,  speaks  of  the  hesitation  which  he  foimd  among  people 
here  to  attribute  our  success  in  commerce  to  education: 

But  Americans  one  and  all  are  of  opinion  that  to  maintain  the  state  of  industrial  and 
commercial  eminence  which  they  have  reached  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  young  of  every  class  in  the  community.  The  general  belief 
was  well  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  when  he  did  Mr.  Mosely  ana  his  commis- 
sioners the  honor  of  receiving  us — '^Ekiucation  is  not  everything,"  he  said,  "in  the 
prosperitjr  of  the  Republic,  but  to  neglect  education  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Repub- 
lic.'' This  is  a  lesson  which  Scotsmen  have  long  aKO  learned ,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  teaching  it  to  the  Celts  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland,  but  there  is  a  type  of  Englishman, 
the  undiluted  Saxon,  who  can  not  realize  it  or  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
modern  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  world;  so  he  consoles  himself  with  the  old- 
fashioned  maxim  that  trade  will  always  follow  the  British  flag,  and  he  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  flag  to  be  so  followed  must  in  the  future  be  the  symbol  not  merely  or  mainly 
of  brute  force,  but  of  brain  power. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  touch  in  passing  on  the  subject  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
though  1  have  no  original  contribution  to  make  to  the  discussion.  As  a  Welshman  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  coeducation  from  the  days  of  my  childhood  iipward,  and 
the  University  of  Wales  recognizes  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  *  *  ♦  On  the  whole  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  coeducation  as  offering  young  men  and  young  women  useful 
opportunities  of  sounding  one  another's  character  ana  temper;  the  comparatively  few 
premature  engagements  to  which  it  may  lead  are  I  imagine  far  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  number  of  unwise  marriages  which  it  prevents.  At  any  rate  the  pre- 
vailing sense  of  America  seems  to  favor  it,  especially  in  the  Central  and  Western  States. 

He  gives  expression  to  his  kind  sentiments  toward  Americans: 

The  coltured  American  is  always  popular  among  us,  but  not  one-half  of  his  charm  of 
manner  and  old-fashioned  politeness  is  known  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance  at  home.  An  Anglo-Celtic  nation  which,  while  still  in 
the  making,  has  produced  an  Emerson  and  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  not  only  in  applied  science  and  mechanics,  but  also  in  letters  and  refinement; 
and  the  mother  country  might  do  worse  than  take  some  wholesome  lessons  from  so 
friendly  and  so  promLsii^  a  daughter;  a  few  such  have  been  pointed  out  in  their  proper 
places  m  the  body  of  these  remarks. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  volume  of  reports  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  comprises  a  prelim- 
inary statement  and  preface  by  the  originator  and  inspiring  chief  of  the  conmiission, 
a  joint  report  signed  by  the  26  members  of  the  commission,  and  a  separate  report 
by  each  meribcr.  These  individual  reports  are  also  summarized  very  briefly  in  the 
introductory  pages.  The  preface  by  Mr.  Mosely,  and  a  full  list  of  the  members  of 
the  oommission,  are  presented  below,  followed  by  the  joint  report  of  the  members. 
To  these  selections  are  appended  extracts  from  the  individual  reports,  collected  under 
appropriate  headings. 

In  his  personal  report  Mr.  Mosely  specifies  the  particulars  to  which  the  investigation 
of  the  commission  were  directed,  and  which  it  is  evident  from  the  special  reports  were 
kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  individual  members.  Apart  from  this  general  aim, 
they  were  to  examine  in  their  own  way  the  educational  matters  which  came  under 
their  observation.  Mr.  Mosely's  standpoint  was  that  of  a  business  man  whose  opinions, 
even  when  in  accord  with  those  of  the  educational  specialist,  were  reached  by  a  dif- 
ferent process.  The  entire  commission  was  impressed  by  the  intense  belief  of  the 
American  people  in  education,  the  lavish  expenditure  for  its  support,  the  conviction 
of  business  men  that  education  is  a  good  investment,  the  advantage  to  a  nation  of  a 
liberal  course  of  general  education  easily  accessible  to  the  masses,  and  the  special 
importance  of  technical  training  as  organized  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  education  has  been  a  producing  cause  of  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  country,  opinions  wero  varied.    Many  members  of  the 
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.t.iiiiitu^Ki  >i  w«:ni  «Ii«{K.«^  to  regard  education  rather  as  an  outcomo  of  the  energy 
vi*:  .'-iijttr'i  ':y  it'*  wonderful  physical  resources  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  cnter- 
pf*.-<  wiiL«  a  •.h'fse  inspire.  Mr.  Mosely  differs  from  this  opinion.  The  impression 
3ujki*r  -ii'va  uim  by  contact  with  American  engineers  in  South  Africa,  as  he  explains, 
f»v«e  ribe  ;o  the  commission.  This  impression,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  deepened 
b>  hLj«  ob««'r\'ations  in  this  country.  But  both  his  own  convictions  and  the  opinions 
K'i  ihv  dble  company  of  experts  who  formed  his  commission  will  be  best  gathere<l  from 
:i:^-  rvpirts  themselves  as  here  cited. 


PREFACE. 


As  the  originator  of  the  industrial  commission  to  the  United  StaU^  in  1902, 1  propose 
in  the  present  instance  to  follow  the  course  adopted  in  connection  with  the  report  oh 
that  occasion,  viz,  to  write  a  short  introduction,  giving  my  own  impressions,  not  as  an 
educationalist,  but  simply  as  a  business  man,  and  to  leave  the  various  members  of  the 
<*ommission  who  have  maide  a  special  study  of  education  in  practically  all  its  aspects, 
from  primary  teaching  in  the  board  schools  to  advanced  umversity  practice,  to  slate 
thrir  views  and  conclusions  in  their  individual  reports. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  industrial  and  educational  commissions  to  the  United 
States  takes  me  back  to  South  Africa  some  fifteen  jrears  ago.  I  had  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  minins;  operations  at  Kimberly,  which,  in  common  with  the  work  of 
the  ^eat  bulk  of  the  diamond  diggers,  had  proved  unremunerative,  when  Gardner 
Wilhams,  the  California  engineer,  arrived  in  South  Africa  and  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  De  Beers  Company,  which  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  just  then  amal- 
gamating. Ganlner  Williams  in  turn  imported  the  late  Ix)ui8  Seymour.  To  the  latter, 
by  the  way,  the  British  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  engineering  work  in 
Natal  in  the  early  stages  of  the  recent  Boer  war.  By  repairing  bridges  as  fast  as  they 
were  destroyed  hy  the  enemy,  and  so  keeping  open  the  lines  of  communication  with- 
out which  operations  in  Natal  would  have  been  impossible,  he  and  his  volunteer  com- 
pany did  yeoman  service,  and  ultimately  he  lost  his  life  while  leading  some  of  his  men 
to  cover  in  the  defense  of  a  bridge  at  Zand  River.  Gardner  Williams  and  Ix)uis  Sey- 
mour were  followed  by  many  other  American  engineers,  including  Perkins,  Jennings, 
and  Hammond,  the  two  last,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  being  graduates  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  able  men  and  many  others  the  development  of 
South  Africa  was  started,  and  in  my  opinion  her  mining  centers  largely  owe  their 
primary  success  and  sul)sequent  prosperity  to  their  efforts.  Others  from  England  and 
elsewhere  have,  of  course,  helped,  but  to  Gardner  Williams  and  Louis  Seymour  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  put  mining  in  South  Africa  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  begin 
the  building  up  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  world,  and 
ccTtuinly  one  oi  the  richest  heritagt^  possessed  by  Great  Britain. 

The  success  of  these  engineers  turned  my  attention  to  the  United  States,  and  some 
years  ago  I  paid  my  first  visit  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  sort  of  country  it 
was  that  was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  th(»  Cape.  I  spent 
some  months  in  the  country  investigating,  and  was  astounded  at  w^hat  I  saw  around 
me,  not  so  much  at  the  state  of  development  that  had  been  reached  at  that  time  as  at 
what  I  discerned  of  flie  future.  I  felt  that  a  country  teeming  with  such  natural 
resources  must,  in  the  hands  of  capable  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  busi- 
ncHS,  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  the  world,  and  was  bound  to  exercise  a 
far  from  negligible  influence  upon  the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  as  I 
was  able  to  ascertain,  the  form  of  education  given  in  the  Unite<l  Statt^  is  responsible 
fyr  much  of  its  success,  and  I  returned  home  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  together  a 
jiarty  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test  the  soundness  of  my  conclusions.  I  felt 
that  not  only  must  wo  investigate  the  educational  system  in  vogue,  but  that  the 
workmen,  thn)ugh  their  trades  unions,  should  also  be  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
at  first  hand  what  is  being  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Holding  these 
opinions,  I  organiz(?d  my  two  commissions,  the  work  of  which  is  now  t(M)  well  known 
ix)  require  any  long  description  from  my.self.  The  great  questicm  which  the  industrial 
side  had  to  answer  was:  "How  is  it  that  the  United  States  can  afford  to  pay  half  a 
dollar  in  wa«:<»s  where  we  pay  a  shilling,  and  yet  competo  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
world?  "  The  reply  is  to  oe  found  in  my  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  in  those  of  the 
twenty-o<ld  delegates  of  the  industrial  commission  as  given  in  tht'ir  reports.  The 
Bubjects  placed  for  investigation  before  my  education  commission  were: 
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.  1.  The  development  of  individuality  in  the  primary  schools. 

2.  The  social  and  intellectual  effects  of  the  wiae  distribution  of  secondary  education. 

3.  The  effect  of  specific  instruction  given  (a)  in  business  methods;  (h)  in  applied 
Bcience. 

.^  4.  The  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  pn)fes8ional  and  technical  instruc- 
tion of  university  rank  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  tasks  of  business  life. 

My  first  duty,  which  is  only  a  pleasure,  is  to  thank  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States,  especially  those  connectea  with  education,  for  the  help  Uiey  so  freely  offered 
on  all  sides,  and  for  their  hospitality — almost  overwhelming  in  its  volume.  My  origi- 
nal intention  was  that  this  commission  should  have  started  some  two  years  ago.  When 
with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way,  I  went  to  America  provided  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion frona  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Sadler  to  a  great  number  of  leading  educationalists  and 
other  citizens,  President  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  generously  placed 
his  services  at  my  disposal  and  undertook  to  work  out  the  whole  scheme  for  me;  and 
since  then  I  have  made  two  trips  to  the  United  States  and  consulted  with  him,  besides 
having  had  mu<^h  correspondence  in  coi^nection  with  the  work.  I  can  only  express 
my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  having  had  the  benefit  of  his  untiring  energies  and 
magnificent  organizing  capabilities,  which  have  rendered  the  task  of  the  commis- 
sioners one  of  complete  ease.  The  whole  tour  was  mapped  out  for  us,  and  at  each  place 
we  visited  committees  were  appointed  to  receive  us  and  show  us  all  that  there  was- 
to  be  seen;  and  again,  I  must  tender  my  thanks  to  thase  committees  in  New  York,, 
headed  by  Doctor  Maxwell,  of  the  board  of  education,  and  at  the  various  points  visited 
by  the  commission,  for  their  devotion  to  our  cause  and  for  the  infinite  trouble  they 
took  on  our  behalf.  The  committees  to  which  I  refer  consisted  in  most  cases  of  from 
six  to  twelve  gentlemen,  representing  various  phases  of  education,  so  that  we  were  able 
to  separate  into  groups  and  to  visit  the  particular  institutions  in  which  each  delegate 
was  more  especially  interested  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure 01  time.  In  every  city  to  which  we  went  banquets  were  arranged,  and  the 
principal  educationalists  there  invited  to  meet  us — a  coui-se  inaugurated  by  President 
butler,  who,  himself,  two  days  after  our  arrival,  gave  us  a  most  charming  banouet  at 
Sherry's,  in  New  York,  where  we  met  not  only  local  educationalists  and  notable  citi- 
zens, but  also  the  presidents  and  professors  of  universities  for  hundreds  of  miles  round 
who  came  to  discuss  and  to  assist.  On  that  occasion  we  listened  to  some  most  interest- 
ing speeches,  as,  in  fact,  we  did  throughout  our  tour.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
speakers  that  the  early  pioneer  spirit,  which  had  to  fight  the  Red  Indian  and  subjugate 
the  country,  might  well  be  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  United  States  apart  from 
education.  From  this  expression  of  opinion  I  beg  to  differ.  During  the  many  years 
I  spent  in  South  Africa  I  saw  the  same  class  of  men  visit  its  shores,  and  yet  compara- 
tively little  progress  was  made,  not  because  the  country  had  no  resources,  but  because 
education  there  had  not  reached  the  same  high  plane  that  it  has  in  the  United  States. 
On  leaving  New  York  the  whole  commission  traveled  to  Washington,  where  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  honored  us  by  giving  us  a  reception  at  the  White  House^  and  making: 
a  most  interesting  address  to  the  delegation.  One  notable  passage  in  his  speech  wa» 
the  reference  to  his  belief  that  while  education  could  not  make  a  country,  the  nation 
that  neglected  to  educate  its  people  would  be  assuredly  undone  in  the  long  run* 
From  WashiMton  we  journeyed  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Boston, 
Niagara,  and  Chicago,  certain  of  the  commissioners  seeing  also  many  educational  insti- 
tutions off  the  beaten  track.  At  Chicago  the  party,  already  reduced  in  numbers  by 
various  members  having  separated  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  special  investi^tions- 
fiimlly  dissolved,  some  being  dispatched  on  missions  of  inquiry  as  far  west  as  California^ 
others  going  West  and  Northwest,  some  into  Canada,  while  a  considerable  number 
returned  East  via  Indianapolis,  Dayton,  and  Pittsburg.  The  longest  stays  were  made 
at  New  York  (some  ten  days)  and  at  Boston  and  Chicago  (a  week  each). 

Although  I  do  not  desire  m  any  way  to  encroach  on  the  reports  of  the  delegates,  nor  do  1 
pose  as  an  educationalist,  a  few  remarks  from  myself  may  be  of  interest.  One  of  the 
things  that  struck  me  all  through  the  United  States,  was  the  large  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  educational  purposes,  the  buildings  being  magnificent  and  the  equipment 
lavish.  The  teachers  seem  fi/ed  with  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
shown  by  pupils  of  all  ages  which  is  largely  lacking  in  our  own  country.  In  contrast  ta 
our  education,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been  *  'classical, ' '  I  found  that  in  America  it  ia 
the  *  'practical "  subjects  which  are  principally  taught,  and  technical  classes  and  schools. 
are  to  be  found  everywhere.  There  are  idso  excellent  opportunities  for  those  going^ 
into  the  professions  to  take  up  classical  subjects;  but  witn  the  ordinary  "everyday 
boy  who  nas  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world,  tne  bulk  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical 
subjects  likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  him  in  after  life.  American  boys  remain  at  school 
much  longer  than  is  the  case  here,  often  in  addition  passing  through  to  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  at  little  or  no  expense  to  their  parents  or  themselves.     I  am  dis- 
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posed  to  think  that  our  own  boys  leave  school  much  too  soon.  The  arrafigemcnts  hero 
m  regard  to  school  vacations  in  agricultural  districts  are  not  such  as  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  farming  class.  In  the  United  States  the  terms  are  so  arranged  that  during 
liarvost  time,  when  the  boys  can  be  of  real  assistance  to  their  parents  and  at  the  same 
time  get  the  go<xl  fresh  air  from  the  fields,  the  schools  are  closed ;  but  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion is  very  short.  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  average  American 
boy  when  he  loaves  school  is  infinitely  better  fitted  for  his  vocation  ana  struggle  in 
life  than  the  English  boy,  and  in  consequence  there  arc  in  the  United  States  a  smaller 
proportion  of  *  'failures,  -  and  fewer  who  slide  downhill  and  eventually  join  the  pauper, 
criminal,  or  "submerged  tenth'*  class.  The  aim  of  education  in  America  is  to  make 
every  boy  fit  for  some  definite  calling  in  life,  and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  think 
that  nearly  every  lad  if  properly  trained  is  fit  fur  something.  All  can  not  be  great 
successes,  and  clever,  successful  men  are  to  a  large  extent  Ivom,  not  made;  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  every  lad  some  branch  of  industry  that  will  enable 
him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  and  make  him  a  help  rather  tliana  burden  to  society. 
As  I  liave  said,  the  true-bom  American  does  not  become  a  drag  upon  his  fellows,  but 
takes  his  place  as  a  respectable  citizen,  earning  his  living  soberly  and  honestly. 

The  types  of  men  tnat  the  educational  methods  of  America  nave  developed  appear 
to  me  to  be  entirely  different  from  what  we  produce  at  home.  President  Murray  But- 
ler, for  instance,  is  not  only  a  man  of  great  learning  and  high  academic  attainments,  but 
possessf's  tlie  initiative  and  organizing  capacity  that  are  requirwl  in  a  railroad  president 
or  chairman.  Another  instance  is  President  Eliot,  of  Har\'ard  University,  who  not 
only  presides  over  that  institution,  but  stei)s  out  into  the  area  of  public  affairs  to  give 
the  people  the  advantage  of  his  great  learning  and  experience;  ne  is  also  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  of  the  Civic  Feileration — an  institution  lor  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, not  so  much  by  arbitration  after  a  rupture  has  openly  occurred,  as  by  bringing  the 
parties  together  for  conference  in  order  that  they  may  adjust  their  difference's  at  the 
ver}'  earliest  sign  of  a  dispute.  Again.  President  Harj>er,  of  the  Chicas^o  University,  is  a 
man  of  enormous  resource  and  organizing  capabilities,  a  pmfessor  of  the  dead  languages, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Hebn^w  and  the  Semitic  tongues  generally;  he  not  only 
managc-8  this  astonishing  institution,  but  actually  himself  raised  the  money  required 
to  bring  it  into  existence.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  of  the  oil  industry,  has  given  immense 
sums  to  help  this  university.  Pratt  Bn)thers,  in  providing  enormous  sums  of  money 
for  the  Pratt  Institute,  besides  giving  it  their  time  and  attention,  also  form  another 
striking  object  lesson;  and  the  Cooper  Union — supported  by  the  Hewitt  family,  is  pcrr 
forming  more  than  useful  service  to  New  York .  Many  other  names  might  be  mentiom»d , 
for  everywhere  one  is  confronted  with  the  same  alert,  up-to-date,  organizing  men,  who 
possess  these  business  qualifications  in  addition  to  their  academic  learning.  How  does 
this  coin  pan*  with  our  own  professors  and  heads  of  universities,  etc.?  I  must  leave  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  i 

Another  point  that  struck  me  was  the  intense  belief  of  the  Americans  in  the  education 
of  the  masses.  They  feel  that  their  country  can  not  progri^ss  and  prosper  without  it,  and 
that  if  the  p(K>ple  are  to  be  raised  it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  education. 
Not  only  do  they  see  in  it  a  '*moral  policeman,"  but  they  argiie  also  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  far  more  economical  to  educate  the  people  than  to  have  to  supjwrt  in  the  prisons, 
workhouses,  etc.,  the  unfortunates  who,  tlirough  an  inferior  education,  or  none  at  all. 
have  been  left  unfitted  to  earn  their  livelihood.  It  is  felt,  indeed,  throughout  the  Unitea 
States  that  education  is  their  safety  and  salvation ;  in  the  words  of  Prtwident  Roosevelt, 
when  addressing  the  commission  at  Washington  (which  I  again  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting),  ''Education  may  not  make  a  nation,  but  a  nation  would  certainly  be  ruined 
without  it." 

Further,  fmm  a  purely  business  jwint  of  view,  Americans  see  in  the  money  spent 
on  education  a  magnificent  investment  for  their  country'.  Their  conception  of  the 
matter  from  this  aspect  is  well  illustratcKi  by  a  presidential  address  delivered  in 
December,  1903,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Dodge  to  the  American  Society  of  Mec»lianical 
Engineers,  on  the  "Money  value  of  technical  training."  a  In  this  he  outlim^  the 
actual  progress  made  by  four  groups  of  men  working  in  the  mechanic  art**?— the  unskilled 
labor  group,  the  shop-trained  or  apprentice  gn)up,  the  trade-school  group,  and  the 
technical-school  group — and  plots  out  his  average  rt^sults  in  a  graphic  form  on  the  chart 
which  is  here  reproduced .  The  cur\-es  scarcely  need  explanation ;  each  shows  the  aver- 
age pn)gress  in  earning  capacity  of  the  cjoups  to  which  it  refers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  unskilled-labor  group  (though  the  data  are  lacking  for  its 
early  progress )  the  maximum  is  lowest  but  is  earliest  reached.  The apprent  ice,  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  shop-trained  group,  begins  to  earn  13  a  week  at  the  ago 

«Mr.  Dodpc  al50  exprossod  hia  ideas  on  this  siil)J(«ct  in  a  somewhat  diffen^nt  form  in  tho  Nowmber 
namber  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magasine,  and  I  have  to  thank  the  editor  for  courteous  wrmis.sion  to 
make  use  of  the  article. 
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of  16  ($3  a  week  for  fifty  weeks  =:  $150  =  5  per  cent  on  $3,000,  which  is,  therefore,  taken 
as  his  "potential  or  invested"  value);  his  wages,  and  therefore,  his  value,  rise  rather 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  unskilled  laborer,  and  his  maximum  is  somewhat  higher. 
The  average  member  of  the  third  group  spends  three  years  at  a  trade  school,  which  ho 
leaves  at  the  age  of  19  and  geU  a  situation  at  $12  a  week — as  much  as  is  earned  by  the 
apprentice  group  at  21 — and  his  earnings  increase  up  to  $22  a  week  at  the  age  of  25. 
Data  are  lacking  to  determine  his  further  progress,  but  the  presumption  is  that  the  rate 
of  increase  will  slacken,  and  the  curve  will  ultimately  become  parallel  to  that  of  the 
shop-trained  man,  though  higher  on  the  chart.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  who 
stay  at  school  till  18,  and  then  study  at  one  of  the  higher  technical  institutes  till  22, 
when  they  begin  practical  work.  At  that  age  their  average  weekly  value  is  $13,  or  $5 
less  than  that  of  the  trade-«chool  group.  But  the  difference  is  soon  made  up,  and  at  the 
age  oiE  25  the  two  groups  stand  level,  but  the  curve  of  the  technically  trained  men 
subsequently  continues  to  rise  rapidly  long  after  that  of  the  trade-school  group  has 
(probably)  become  level. 

Again,  while  our  rich  men  spend  large  sums  upon  sport  of  various  kinds,  it  appears 
to  be  the  hobby  of  moneyed  Americans  to  devote  enormous  amounts  of  money  to  the 
endowment  and  equipment  of  various  educational  institutions.  They  pass  their  lives 
in  strenuous  work,  and  their  labors  in  building  up  industries  and  developing  territory 
are  of  infinite  value  to  their  people,  recalling  what  was  the  ideal  of  the  late  Cecu  Rhodes, 
viz,  that  the  truest  philanthropy  consists  in  creating  industries  and  fields  of  indus- 
try to  occupy  the  masses  and  afford  them  remunerative  employment. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  American  is  a  materialist.  Those  who  hold 
Buch  an  opinion  can  not,  I  think,  have  carried  their  analysis  very  deeply;  and  they 
fail  to  distinguish  between  materialism  and  ambition — qualities  in  reality  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles,  although  very  easily  mistaken  at  first  sight.  The  one  "has  every 
vice^  the  other  every  virtue.  Personally,  I  credit  the  American  nation  with  an  intense 
ambition  not  only  to  raise  themselves  indi\idually,  but  also  to  use  their  efforts  for 
the  raising  of  their  fellows  and  for  the  furtherance  of  civilization. 

"Again,  I  have  heard  it  urged  in  America  there  is  no  aristocracy  but  that  of  money. 
Once  more  I  beg  to  differ.  The  contention  may  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  true, 
but  if  the  matter  be  probed  a  little  deeper  it  will  be  found  that  in  reality  the  aristoc- 
racy of  money  is  an  aristocracy  of  brains,  for  the  reason  that  since  few  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have,  as  yet,  inherited  riches,  the  fact  that  they  have  succeeaed 
financially  and  become  wealthy  is  a  proof  that  they  must  have  possessed  remarkable 
ability  and  brain  power  in  order  to  achieve  their  success. 

I  would  mention  that,  though  I  was  not  in  the  States  to  criticise,  I  was  desired  by 
many  of  those  interested  in  education  there  to  do  so;  and  although  I  prefer  in  general 
to  leave  this  matter  to  the  expert  judgment  of  my  conmiissioners,  there  were  several 
notable  points  that  struck  me  forcibly.  One  was  the  large  preponderance  of  women 
teachers  in  all  branches  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Personally,  I  should 
favor  the  employment  of  female  teachers  for  both  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of,  say, 
12  years;  for  the  reason  that  (as  it  appears  to  me)  the  woman  claims  the  sjnnpathy  of 
children  in  younger  years,  and  understands  the  working  of  their  minds  in  a  way  and 
to  an  extent  that  no  man  can.  Beyond  this  point,  however,  I  am  in  favor  of  turning 
the  {>upils  over  to  men;  and  here,  if  I  may  say  so,  American  education,  in  my  view, 
requires  some  overhauling.  Not  only  did  I  find  comparatively  few  men  engaged  in 
teaching,  but  also  few  preparing  to  become  teachers;  and  upon  further  investigation 
I  discovered  the  reason  to  be  in  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration,  which  is  insuffi- 
cient to  attract  a  g(X)d  class  of  men.  This  I  think  a  serious  defect,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  higher  salaries  should  be  paid  to  teachers  of  both  sexes,  but  especially 
to  men,  in  order  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  take  up  the  profession  not  merely  as 
a  duty  but  as  a  remunerative  occupation.  A  second  point  I  noticed  was  the  neglect 
of  musical  talent  among  the  sch(x)l  children.  How  music  makes  for  a  bright  and 
happy  home  and  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  from  an  idealistic  point  of  view 
need  not  be  enlai^d  up)on,  yet  nowhere  did  I  find  instrumental  music  forming  a  part 
of  the  instruction,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  vocal  music  was  included  it  was  but 
poorly  taught.  The  same  characteristic  prevailed  in  the  homes  of  iihe  people,  many 
of  which  1  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  on  my  various  trips.  Usually  there  was  a 
handsome  piano  in  the  house,  but  I  saw  few  signs  of  its  being  used.  Occasionally 
there  were  also  other  instruments,  such  as  harps,  etc.,  but  again,  on  inquiry,  I  learned 
that  these  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  merely  ornaments.  Seeing  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  German  or  other  forei^  blood,  all  essen- 
tially musical,  the  neglect  oi  this  subject  was  to  me  a  very  surprising  circumstance. 

The  question  of  sports  in  the  American  schools  as  compared  with  those  of  this  country 
also  impressed  me.  Of  course  the  people  of  America  are  fond  of  sport  and  take  a  keen 
interest  in  ba^'eball  and  football;  but  such  matters  do  not  form  anything  like  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  schoolboy  there  as  is  the  case  here,  and  not  nearly 
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so  much  time  is  devoted  to  them.  Further,  schoolmasters  in  the  United  States  are 
chosen  purely  for  their  academic  attainments  and  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
their  pupils,  without  reference  to  their  athletic  qualities  or  achievements.  The  abso- 
lute devotion  to  sports,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  interests,  which  of  late  years 
has  crept  into  all  classes  of  English  schools,  forms,  I  think,  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
our  educational  system. 

Although,  as  already  statetl,  my  position  has  been  that  of  an  observer  and  not  a  critic, 
yet  having  been  asked  to  criticise  not  only  American  education,  but  other  matters,  I 
feel  bouna  to  sav  that  during  my  travels  in  the  United  States  I  have  seen  many  minor 
faults.  I  would,  however,  add  that  these  faults  are,  in  my  opinion,  merely  those  of 
youth.  The  country  has  grown  too  quickly,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  its  people  are 
working  out  on  sound  lines  the  main  problems  that  have  to  be  faced  by  any  young 
country.  One  often  hears  American  mimicipal  affairs  referred  to  as  unsatisfactory. 
Being  butTa  visitor  and  not  a  resident,  I  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to  pass  an  opinion,  espe- 
cially as  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  particular  points  condemned ;  yet  I  can  not  help  feel- 
ing that  so  long  as  residents  and  citizens  of  the  better  class  remain  aloof  from  public 
afmirs  so  long  will  municipal  government  be  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature.  The  remedy 
is  therefore  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

Looking  into  the  future  of  our  own  country,  I  feel  Iwund  to  record  my  belief  that  the 
regime  of  the  past,  however  successful  it  may  have  been,  is  obsolete.  Honesty,  dog- 
^eSlness,  pluck,  and  many  other  g<x>d  qualities  possessed  by  Britons,  though  valuable 
in  themselves,  are  useless  to-day,  unlef?s  accompanied  by  practical,  up-to-date  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  only  becomes  possible  with  an  enlarged  and 
enlightened  system  of  education,  such  as  the  United  States  possesses.  I  feel  that  if  we 
are  to  hold  our  position  as  the  dominant  nation — or  one  of  the  dominant  nations — of 
the  world  we  can  not  afford  to  lag  behind  in  educational  matters  as  we  are  now  doing. 
What  struck  me  in  going  through  the  public  sch(K)ls,  whether  primary  or  college,  of 
the  United  States  was  the  success  attained  in  making  the  scholars  self-reliant,  in  bring- 
ing out  their  individual  qualities,  and  teaching  them  to  reason.  Professor  Armstrong, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  educational  section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Belfast,  in  1902,  laid  special  stress  upon  this  point,  stating  that 
while  we  recognize  three  "R's"  in  our  system  of  primary  education,  we  need  to  have 
four— the  last  oeing  the  development  of  the  reasoning  pK)wer  in  the  scholar.  In  some 
respects  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  American  education, 
ana  I  think  it  largely  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  after  life.  Their  individ- 
uality and  reasoning  pjowers  are  developed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  make  up  their  minds  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  carve  out  a  career  for  them- 
selves. The  teachers  appear  to  be  able  to  accomplish  a  sifting  process  whereby  a 
scholar's  strong  points  are  singled  out  and  developed,  for  it  is  oemg  realized  in  the 
United  States  that  all-round  knowledge,  although  useful  in  itself,  must  in  the  present 
day  of  fierce  competition  be  supplemented  by  the  work  of  specialism;  and  the  bulk 
of  American  boys  on  leaving  school,  I  believe,  start  out  with  the  fixed  determination 
to  take  up  a  certain  line  of  work,  having  largely  fitted  themselves  for  that  occupation 
or  profession  while  at  the  public  school  or  university. 

The  teaching  of  the  colored  races  in  America  was,  I  think,  a  novel  feature  to  those  of 
the  commissioners  who  investigated  it,  and  I  venture  to  tnink  the  subject  an  impor- 
tant one  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  British  Empire  is  lareely  composed  of  colored 
people.  The  work  that  is  being  undertaken  by  Booker  Washington  lor  the  uplifting 
of  his  i)eople,  the  colored  races  of  the  United  States,  fills  me  with  admiration  and  hope 
for' their  luture,  although  I  do  not  believe  that  (except  in  isolated  instances)  the  col- 
ored races  will  ever  become  serious  competitors  with  whites  under  similar  conditions. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  much  good  will  be  tne  outcome  of  this  commission  of  inquiry,  and 
I  think  that  many  of  its  members  will  have  been  convinced,  as  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced, that  if  the  British  Empire  is  to  hold  its  own  our  old  industrial  methods  will 
have  to  be  dropped,  and  especially  our  present  method  of  popular  education  will  have 
to  be  changed.  Enormous  strides  are  being  made  by  the  United  States,  with  its  truly 
wonderful  natural  resources  to  draw  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  which  is 
also  making  giant  strides,  has  not  such  natural  advantages,  but  has  made  her  progress 
solely  through  the  force  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  education  of  her  people.  To 
come  nearer  home,  one  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Scotsman's  success,  where- 
ever  he  goes,  is  proverbial,  and  although  doubtless  his  fine  characteristics  stand  him 
in  good  stead  the  fact  remains  that  Scotland  has  been  ahead  of  England  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  people. 

I  am  an  intense  believer  in  the  ability  and  stability  of  the  Briton,  but  he  can  not 
successfully  face  the  competition  of  the  world  with  the  obsolete  weapons  now  at  his 
command.  The  warning  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  none  too  soon.  If  we  wish  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  world's  race,  we  must  indeed  "wake  up.'-    We  baive  iaajecAfiR«cA» 
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material;  it  remaiufi  with  the  nation  at  largo  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  diall  be 
properly  utilized. 

I  nave  just  lately  received  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  containing  the  following  para- 
graph, which  I  think  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  quote  it  exactly  as  written: 

'Tonservativo  schoolmen  are  never  apt  to  approve  of  any  fundamental  improve- 
ment in  educational  methods.  Such  people  in  our  country  must  be  compelled  to 
stand  aside  for  the  march  of  events.  We  can  not  wait  for  them  to  die,  as  nations  have 
done  in  past  centuries.  The  development  of  the  steam  engine,  the  application  of 
electricity,  the  growth  of  great  cities  have  come  on  so  rapidly,  utterly  chanc;ing  not  only 
parental  relations  for  a  la^e  part  of  the  people,  but  also  many  inaustriai,  moral,  and 
civic  conditions,  that  we  nnd  ourselves  all  at  once  up  against  several  problems  of  vast 
importance,  and  we  conclude  that  they  must  bo  solved  by  means  of  the  schools.  Old 
methods,  however,  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  new  conditions,  which  demand 
intelligent  training  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  morals  and  citizenship  as  in 
engineering  in  its  various  branches." 

In  conclusion,  I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  early  part  of  my  preface  dealing  with 
the  object  of  the  commission.  Tliis.  as  set  forth  in  the  questions  numbered  1  to  4,  was 
to  ascertain  how  far  education  in  tne  United  States  is  responsible  for  her  industrial 
progress.  In  America,  where  there  is  so  much  to  see,  one  is  tempted  to  leave  the  main 
question  and  take  up  side  issues.  The  essential  feature  of  the  mquiry  was,  howevei^ 
never  absent  from  my  own  mind.  It  was  the  principal  object  with  which  we  startea 
out,  and  all  my  efforts  were  directed  solely  to  that  end.  I  trust  this  was  also  the  case 
with  all  the  commissioners,  and  that  it  was  the  mainspring  of  all  their  inquiries;  but 
how  far  it  was  so  I  must  16a ve  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

A.  MOSELY. 
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Tho  undersigned,  members  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission,  are  deeply 
impressed  by  tne  evidence  they  have  gathered  in  the  United  States  of  the  absohito 
beUef  in  the  value  of  education  both  to  the  community  at  lai^e  and  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  service  of  the  State.  Although,  in  the  past,  the 
belief  in  education  has  been  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  American  prosperity, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  education  has  liad  r.  powerful  and  far-reaching  influ- 
ence, and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that,  in  the  future,  it  will  become  more  and  more  the 
cause  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  of  national  well-being.  They  are 
satisfied  that,  in  years  to  come,  in  competing  with  American  comr^erco  we  shall  bo 
called  upon  to  face  trained  men,  gifted  with  both  enterprise  and  knowledge.  They 
desire  to  impress  on  the  British  public  the  absolute  need  of  immediate  preparation 
on  our  part  to  meet  such  competition. 

They  have  also  been  impressed  with  the  spirit  which  animates  both  teachers  and 
pupils  and  by  the  manner  m  which  the  two  classes  cooperate  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. Willingness,  if  not  an  overwhelming  desire,  to  learn  seems  to  characterize 
the  scholars,  and  teachers  seem  to  be  possessed  of  but  one  wish — that  of  helping  their 
pupils  in  every  possible  way.  The  aosence  of  class  prejudices  and  of  any  ''religious 
difficulty  "  serves  most  materially  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  closest  connection  is  being  established  between  theory  and  practice,  the  prac- 
tical bent  of  the  men  of  letters  and  science  and  the  breadth  of  their  outlook  being 
very  remarkable.  The  services  of  experts  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  are, 
therefore,  held  in  high  esteem  and' are  in  constant  demand. 

The  important  part  which  manual  training  is  beginning  to  assume  in  the  schools 
struck  them  very  forcibly.  Such  work  appears  to  bo  in  many  ways  of  high  value  sa^ 
an  educational  discipline,  especially  in  developing  handiness  and  alertness,  and  in 
familiarizing  the  scholars  with  constructive  processes. 

They  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  liberality  disj)layed,  not  only  by  the  public 
but  also  by  private  donors  on  behalf  of  education,  as  evidenced  by  the  wealth  of  pro- 
vision in  the  form  of  buildings  and  equipment  which  is  everywHere  made.  On  tho 
other  hand,  they  observ'e  that  the  remuneration  of  teachers  is  by  no  means  always 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  they  have  also  been  led  to  view  somewhat  with 
alarm  the  growing  preponderance  of  women  teachers. 

Lastly  tney  would  draw  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  education  is 
organized  and  its  various  grades  coordinated,  whereby  harmonious  working  is  secure<l 
and  overlapping  avoided.  The  need  of  effecting  such  organization  in  this  country, 
which  was  oefore  apparent,  now  seems  to  them  imperative,  in  view  of  the  experience 
they  have  gained  in  the  United  States. 

Although  individual  members  of  the  commission  have  expressed  their  thanks  lx)th 
to  Mr.  Mosely  and  to  all  those  who  have  assisted  them  in  the  United  States,  they  wish 
in  their  collective  capacity  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Mr.  Mosely  gave  them  to  gain  expenence  likely  to  be  of  signal  value  to 
them  in  carrying  on  their  work  at  home.  They  also  dc»sire  to  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude the  courtesy  with  which  they  were  invariably  received,  and  to  express  their 
deep  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  they  have  been  placed  by  all  who  assisted 
them  in  their  inquiries.^ 

a  Signed  by  all  members  of  the  commission. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  REPORTS  RELATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS. 

With  respetrt  to  the  systems  of  public  or  common  schools  as  develope<l  in  the  States 
and  citio3  visited  by  the  commission,  their  obsersations  were  naturally  directed  to 
particulars  of  special  moment  to  England  in  the  present  effort  at  reorganizing  and 
extending  her  oaati  system.  The  methods  of  school  administration  adopted  in  this 
country,  the  division  of  responsibility  between  different  classes  of  officials  (as  for  exam- 
ple, State  and  local),  schoi^l  buildings  and  equipments,  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
epirit  and  methods  of  instruction,  the  discipline,  organization,  and  scope  of  public 
high  schools,  were  one  and  all  subjects  of  careful  investigation  by  the  majority  of  the 
members.  Extracts  from  the  several  reports  pertaining  to  the  subjects  indicated  here 
follow.  In  each  case  reference  is  made  to  the  author  by  name  only;  for  further  iden- 
tification the  reader  is  referred  to  the  full  list  of  mem])ers,  page  18. 

Admixistkation. 

Mr.  Jeph.son  (pp.  211-216):  The  iirst  general  impression  made  on  me  was  aston- 
ishment that,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  a  central  authority  and  the  almost  complete 
autonomy  of  the  various  States  an<l  the  big  cities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some- 
times we  met  with  a  law  of  compulsory  attendance  and  more  frequently  did  not,  not- 
withstanding that  the  initial  age  for  schooling  varied  considerably,  and  the  age  for 
leaving  sch(K)l  still  more  so,  there  was  nevertheless  a  common  type  of  educational 
methods  to  whitrh  all  the.  States  and  cities  conformed  more  or  less.  Briefly  speaking, 
it  may  be  described  as  a  svstem  where  a  board  of  business  men  look  after  tne  finances 
and  appoint  a  superintendent  with  large  powers  to  carry  out  school  management. 

The  absence  (except  in  the  Eastern  States)  of  any  leisured  class  of  citizens  probably 
a(?<'o\mts  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  public  eleraentarj'  schools  and  their  related 
high  schools  being  committed  to  the  practically  undisputed  governance  of  a  superin- ' 
tendent.  WTiether  the  people  of  England  would  ever  approve  of  such  a  system  is  not 
clear.  It  has  many  and  distinct  a^lvantaees:  (1)  an  educationist  has  control  of  idl 
■schools;  ^2)  changes  can  be  made  in  curricula  easily;  {3)  one  man  get»s  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  his  teachers,  and  can  promote  the  most  deserving  at  once;  (4)  the  whole  of  the 
schools  are  easily  coordinated;  (5)  he  arranges  for  the  training  and  examination  of 
teachers;  (6)  he  inspects  and  examines  the  schools  when  necessary';  (7)  he  arranges 
for  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  the  high  schools;  (8)  if  the  schools  are  not  prosperous,  Uie 
superintendent  can  be  changed.  The  obvious  disadvantage  is  that  too  much  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man;  and  secondly,  tliat  thereby  worthy  people  are 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  helping  on  elementary  education,  of  whom  we  have 
abundance  in  England.  There  is  a  danger,  too,  of  the  system  becoming  stereotyped, 
as  one  man  is  less  open  to  the  onward  march  of  procjess  than  a  committee.  However, 
in  America  this  system  is  universal  and  works  well,  and  moreover  the  people  are  all 
quite  satisfied  with  the  results. 

The  second  general  impression  made  on  me  was  again  astonishment  at  the  universal 
desire  for  education,  and  the  best  kind  of  education,  evinced  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. President  Roosevelt  said  to  us  in  the  White  House:  *' Education  may  not 
have  made  America,  but  America  without  education  would  be  lost.  It  is  tlie  only 
security  in  a  democratic  state."  Everywhere  the  desire  for  good  education  exists 
and  grows,  with  the  result  that  nobody  objects  to  the  large  sums  of  money  expended 
in  education.  In  one  place  we  heard  of  an  economizing  town  council  which,  finding 
money  scarce,  abolished  the  kindergartens  and  the  evening  schools.  Public  indigna- 
tion was  so  strong  that  after  a  few  weeks  the  schools  were  reopened  and  the  city  fathers 
had  to  try  another  method  of  saving  money.  In  many  cities  one-half  of  the  total 
local  expenditure  was  devoted  to  public  education.  In  the  State  of  Kansas  (that 
huge  wheat  field  of  the  States)  six-thirteenths  of  the  whole  expenditure  was  for  public 
education. 

From  the  first  it  was  obvious  that  we  were  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  public  opinion  on  education  from  that  which  prevails  in  England.  This  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  communitv  uses  the  public  schools; 
all  cla!«ses  meet  in  the  common  school,  consequently  all  classes  agree  in  supporting 
education.  This  enthusiasm  for  education  in  America  must  be  presupposed  in  every 
remark  I  may  subsequently  make. 

Organization  and  method  are  natunil  to  an  American,  and  the  third  impression 
made  on  me  was  that  their  systematic  inetho<i8  were  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
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success  which  has  attended  their  administration  of  education,  Schemes,  plans,  pro- 
grammes, schedules  abounded.  No  fresh  subject  could  be  properly  taught  until  a 
scheme  was  drawn  up,  fully  touching  all  the  points  and  parts  properly  arranged.  In 
the  New  York  Boara  of  Education,  the  thousands  of  cards,  fully  indexed  containing 
information  about  each  individual  teacher  of  all  kinds,  afforded  a  really  marvelous 
instance  of  the  length  to  which  organizing  might  be  carried.  There  is  a  danger  that 
this  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  machine  and  not  enough 
attention  paid  to  the  man  who,  after  all,  has  to  work  the  machine. 

The  fourth  impression  I  carried  away  with  me,  wa.s  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
completely  free  system  of  schooling  was  correlated  and  coordinated.  In  every  State 
and  city,  high  schools  are  to  to  be  found  to  which  the  children,  having  pa.««ed 
through  (graduated)  the  public  schools,  are  sent  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  high 
schools  (there  are  now  6,000  of  them  in  the  United  States),  take  children  from  14  years 
of  age  for  a  four-years'  course,  as  a  rule.  There  are  ordinarv  high  schools,  classical 
high  schools,  commercial  high  schools,  and  manual-training  high  schools.  I  append 
here  the  courses  of  instruction  in  three  of  the  four  kinds  of  school. «  I  omit  the  com- 
mercial high  school,  as  in  my  opinion  too  much  importance  is  given  to  such  subjects 
as  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  Dookkeeping,  which  are,  after  all,  only  partially  edu- 
cational.    *    *    * 

The  best  children  in  the  primary  schools  pass  into  the  high  schcK)l  and  continue  their 
education  till  18  years  of  age.  They  can  then  go  to  the  normal  schools  or  to  the  uni- 
versity for  another  four-years'  course.  All  this  education  is  given  without  charge  or 
fee  to  the  student.  This  fact  accounts  for  its  popularity  with  many,  and  also  for  the 
large  number  of  students  of  all  classes  and  kinds.  Some  of  the  universities  accredit 
good  high  schools  which  come  up  to  their  standards,  and  receive  the  pupils  from  them 
without  requiring  an  entrance  examination. 

This  giving  of  a  free  education  to  all  who  desire  it  and  can  arrange  for  it  is  the  one 
feature  of  the  United  States  education  which  I  desire  to  see  reproduced  among  our- 
selves. It  is  true  in  the  States  that  many  parents  deny  themselves  the  small  imme- 
diate wages  of  their  boys  and  girls  in  order  that  the  bright  children  may  be  fitted  for 
better  and  higher  positions  when  they  enter  the  world  of  business,  trade,  and  commerce. 
In  time  parents  would  do  the  same  in  England.  The  sharp,  bright  children  having 
an  opportunity  before  them  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  education  would  incline  to  the 
high  school  rather  than  to  earning  immediate  small  wages,  and  moreover,  steps  could 
be  taken  to  keep  the  bright  children  at  school  by  those  interested  in  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  each  board  or  national  school  must  have  in  it  each  year  some  one,  if  not 
more,  sharp  child  who  ought  to  go  on  with  his  or  her  education.  At  present  these 
sharp  chilaren  are  lost  to  tne  State.  A  properly  organized  system  of  hign  schools  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  ocst  future  citizens  of  England  to  advance  to 
their  natural  capacity. 

In  most  of  the  high  schools  evidence  was  forthcoming  that  the  largest  merchants 
and  business  men  snapped  up  the  youn^  people  from  the  high  schools  for  their  work- 
E^ops  and  offices.  Everyboay  in  America  works  and  has  to  work.  Trade  and  com- 
merce represent  the  ideal  of  an  American  citizen;  consequently  everyone  has  an 
incentive  before  him  to  work  and  work  hard.  There  are  advantages  in  not  having  a 
leisured  class  of  citizens. 

Buildings  and  Equipments. 

Mr.  H.  Coward  (pp.  80-81):  We  very  soon  found  that  the  New  York  schools  are 
very  large,  the  latest  opened  containing  nearly  5,000  scholars,  although  this  is  excep- 
tional; uie  average  elementary  school  usually  contains  about  2,500  scliolars,  made  up 
of  three  departments — kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar.  The  buildings  are  on 
four,  five,  or  six  floors,  with  a  playground  in  the  basement,  and  often  a  gooa  gymna- 
sium on  the  top  floor.  No  pains  seem  to  be  spared  to  secure  good  electric  lighting, 
heat,  and  ventilation,  though  in  one  or  two  schools  we  visited  the  ventilation  did 
not  seem  any  too  perfect.  Everybody  acknowledges  that  these  buildings  are  too 
large,  and  that  the  education  of  the  children  would  be  much  better  conducted  in 
smaller  buildings.  The  reason  given  for  these  huge  structures  is  the  enormous 
price  of  land,  but  I  am  told  that  land  is  quite  as  dear  in  London  as  in  New  York, 
yet  the  London  School  Board  has  not  fallen  into  the  same  error  to  any  great  extent. 
The  buildings  of  New  York  are  magnificent  structures,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  secure  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained.  We  saw  some  buildings  that  cost  from 
X40  to  £50  per  child  to  erect,  a  sum  which  would  frighten  our  school  authorities  at 
home. 


a  The  Belectcd  courses,  which  have  born  omitted  in  this  account,  were:  General  course  and  classical 
course.  High  School  of  Denver;  manual-training  high  school  course  and  course  of  study,  fourth  year. 
In  the  hi^  sdiools  of  New  York. 
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In  Ibe  equipment  of  the  schools  we  are  also  far  behind  our  New  York  friends.  Noth- 
ing "shoddy-  or  mean  is  found  inside  the  New  York  school.  "TJMiatever  is  the  best, 
b  the  best  for  the  school/'-  is  the  motto  carried  out  regardless  of  expense.  On  the 
front  wall  lacing  the  scholars,  and  for  some  distance  on  each  side,  there  are  fixed 
slates  of  an  excellent  quality  lor  teaching  purposes.  No  easels  or  blackboards  were 
seen  in  any  school,  liio  walls  had  an  aoundance  of  pictures  and  illustrations,  but 
no  maps  were  displayed,  each  room  being  supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  maps  and 
a  case  to  cx)ntain  them.  The  principal  of  each  school  has  an  electric  bell  to  each  room 
in  the  school,  and  a  speakine  tube  to  every  floor.  He  is  also  provided  with  an  office 
and  a  clerk.  There  is  a  good  wide  platform  for  the  principal  at  the  end  of  the  main 
room  in  each  department,  well  supplicKl  with  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  of  a  good  handsome 
appearance,  little  things  in  themselves,  but  calculated  to  surround  the  office  with 
dignity,  and  consequently  influence. 

Me.  II.  R.  Rathbone,  who  was  stnick  with  the  imposing  architecture  of  the  school 
buildings  in  this  country  and  the  great  care  taken  to  secure  proper  lighting,  ventilating, 
and  heating,  was  disappointed  to  find  in  nearly  every  instance  a  lamentable  want  of 
playground  accommodation. 

In  the  large  cities  [he  says  (p.  258)]  this  is  explained  by  the  great  expense  of  land,  and 
even  in  the  younger  States  of  the  West,  where  the  question  of  expense  is  not  yet 
eo  serious,  hardly  anj'tliing  is  being  done  to  supply  this  deficiency  before  it  Ls  too  late. 
*  *  *  In  New  York  and  other  large  cities  the  need  for  playgrounds  is  now  being 
keenly  felt,  and  something  has  been  done  in  the  recent  buildings  to  meet  it  by  utilizing 
the  basement  and  roof  of  the  school  for  this  purpose.  Americans,  however,  are  not 
yet  fully  alive  to  the  excellent  opportunities  for  educational  work  which  the  play- 
grounds and  playing  fields  afford.  From  the  point  of  view  of  physical  culture,  they 
are  most  important,  but  it  is  not  for  this  only  they  are  valuable,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  afford  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  study  the 
disposition  of  the  children,  and  assist  in  the  development  of  their  charactera. 
Moreover,  no  amount  of  physical  training,  especially  when  it- takes  place  under  cover, 
can,  in  my  opinion,  ever  be  a  satisfactory  suostitute  for  free,  spontaneous  play. 

Thk  Training  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  Armstrong  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country, 
at  least  in  the  larger  cities,  enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  English  elementary  schools  in 
respect  to  the  training  of  the  teachers.  "Their  teachers,**  he  says  (p.  15),  "usually 
all  pass  through  a  period  of  high-school  training  prior  to  entering  the  normal  or  training 
school;  their  outlook  is  consequently,  on  the  average,  somewhat  broader.  The 
methods  adopted  in  training  teachers  appear  to  be  no  less  academic  than  oura.'* 

Rev.  H.  B.  Gray  was  impressed  with  the  grasp  that  the  American  teacher  has  o£ 
the  *' scientific  principle  of  teaching."  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  teacheis 
*'go  through  the  complete  course  of  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  the  principles  of 
psychology."  ''It  affords,"  he  says  (p.  167),  "food  for  reflection,  when  one  remem- 
bers that  in  England  the  necessity  of  scientific  training  for  educators  has  been  only 
recently,  and  still  is  grudgingly,  acknowledgcni  in  the  regions  of  secondary  education.'* 

Several  of  the  members  record  very  favorable  impressions  of  the  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University,  and  the  Teachers'  College  affiliated  to  Columbia  University  with 
its  auxiliary  schools,  i.  e.,  the  Horace  Mann  Observation  School  and  the  Speyer 
Practicing  School.  With  respect  to  departments  of  education  which  form  integral 
parts  uf  university  organization,  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Foster  (p.  124)  that — ■• 

while  good  work  and  substantial  progress  are  being  made  at  these  universities,  it  is  clear 
that  the  work  of  training,  especially  that  of  training  to  teach  certain  defined  subjects, 
can  not  be  altogether  met  by  the  ordinary  university  staff  who  teach  these  subjects. 
But  while  many  in  America  are  willing  (and  where  they  are  not  willing  are  obliged), 
as  they  are  in  this  country,  to  accept  the  university  degree  as  an  indication  of  the  power 
to  teach,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  growing  number  that  believes  in  the  im]x>rtance 
of  training.    He  adds: 

The  important  fact  brought  home  to  one  by  all  this  is  that  very  large  numbers  of 
those  in  authority  in  America  have  recognized  the  need  for  the  professicmal  training 
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of  iesLchi^iB  of  all  grades,  and  that  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  the  training 
that  is  deeme<l  necessary.  In  this  wa^  and  in  others  already  alluded  U),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  teaching  profession  in  America  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  dignity  and  force  that 
must  make  it  a  great  national  power. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Jephson  (pp.  227-228):  Willi  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  America 
our  experience  varied  with  the  different  States  visited.  Naturally  New  York,  with 
its  boundlesB  resources,  was  fairly  well  able  to  supply  itself  with  the  necessary  staff 
for  it«  schools,  but  the  effect  of  the  competition  caused  by  the  higher  salaries  offered 
by  New  York  than  other  places  was  felt  even  in  Washington,  22S  miles  away.  In 
Eioston  and  New  York  and  several  other  important  centers  the  training  of  teachers 
was  adequate  and  admirable.    But  this  was  only  in  a  few  favored  spots.     *    *    * 

In  some  of  the  places  we  visited  the  training  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In 
fact,  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  what  are  known  in  England  as  **  Article  (j8  teachers'*" 
were  the  only  ones  possible.  Owing  to  the  small  pay  and  meager  prospects  of  the 
teacher,  the  number  of  men  employed  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 

Mr.  Jephson  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
School,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  also  with  the  institute  work  at  Knoxville,  under  the 
auspices  of  Tennessee  University. 

The  Elementary  Schools:  Methods  and  Subjects  of  Instkuction. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Armstrong  devotes  st^veral  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  common 
(graded)  schools,  noting  in  particular  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  defects.  lie  says, 
in  part  (pp.  9-10): 

In  interior  arrangements  even  the  most  modem  schools  are  not  superior  to  our  own. 
And  there  is  even  leas  attempt  ma<le  in  them  to  provide  pictorial  decoration. 
Thring's  great  doctrine  of  tliinking  in  shape  has,  if  possible,  macie  less  advance  thus 
far  in  the  American  common  schools  than  in  ours. 

Muck  has  been  said  of  the  importance  attached  in  the  American  schools  to  the 
teaching  of  patriotism  and  to  the  practice  of  saluting  the  flag,  which  prevails  in  them. 
This  involves  the  recitation  occasionally  of  the  formula:  *'I  pled^  allegiance  to  my 
flae  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands— one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all."  This  appeared  to  nie  to  be  a  somewhat  perfunctorj'  exerciso 
when  I  witnessed  it.  Thinking  Americans  with  whom  I  discussed  the  question 
seemed  to  regard  the  practice  as  of  some  value  in  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago, 
where  a  laige  alien  element  has  constantly  to  1>e  absorbed  into  the  population;  but 
apparently  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  unde6ira1>le  as  a  jgeneral  practice. 

it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  amount  of  attention  paid  in  the  common 
schools  to  reading  and  composition  is  in  no  way  sufficient  or  satisfactory,  the  neglect 
of  En^ish  among  English-speaking  people  being  proverbial.  Apparently  no  greater 
effort  IS  made  in  the  Amencan  schools  than  in  ours  to  lead  chilaren  to  read  and  to 
become  really  fond  of  reading. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  is  also  undeveloped.  Simple  measurement  work  in  asso- 
ciation with  drawing,  which  is  being  so  much  advocated  here  and  which  is  gradually 
anuming  importance  in  our  schools,  m^ems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown.  I 
did  not  learn  that  the  attempt  was  being  made  anywhere  to  put  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic on  a  practical  common-sense  basis. 

Although  manual  training  figures  in  the  programme,  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  term  seems  to  bo  very  different  from  tliat  which  is  usual  here,  drawing  commonlr 
counting  as  manual  training.  In  some  of  the  schools,  where  space  permits,  wood- 
work is  introduced  into  the  upper  classes  for  boys,  and  cookery  and  needlework  for 
girls.  The  V>elief  in  such  work  is  evidently  growing;  but  at  present  the  schools  are 
undoubtedly  behind  ours  in  promoting  it  and  even  more  bookish  than  oure  in  their 
tendencies. 

The  nature-study  lessons  I  witnessed,  when  not  specifically  l)otanical  or  zoological 
and  scientific  in  chara<ter,  were  eminently  superficial  and  worthless. 

As  all  classes  attend  the  common  schools,  these  can  not  be  compared  directly  with 
our  elementary  schools,  but  must  be  thought  of  in  connection  both  with  these  and 
with  all  other  tj'pes  of  preparatory  schools. 

«  Article  68  of  the  Day  School  CoOo  providfs  for  tho  employment  of  womt^n  ov«'r  18  yrars  of  ago  as 
additional  teacben  if  approved  by  the  Government  inHpector,  although  they  are  untrained  and 
nnoertifloated.    It  will  be  noted  that  they  are  to  be  employed  unaer  a  ccTtitlcated  principal. 
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The  Rev.  T.  A.  Finley  observes  (pp.  101-102),  with  respect  to  the  teaching  in  our 
elementary  schools,  that  "in  the  teaching  of  every  subject  the  end  pursued  appeara 
to  be  a  prompt  and  ready  use  of  the  knowledge  given,  rather  than  laborious  thought 
and  personal  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils."     He  says  further: 

The  task  of  the  American  elementary  schools  differs  in  two  important  respccty 
from  that  fulfilled  by  our  schools  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  they  nave  to  form  to 
American  citizenship  and  to  train  to  English  forms  of  speech  the  children  of  the 
immense  bodies  of  foreign  immigrants  who  are  j)ourin^  into  the  country.  This  they 
do  with  remarkable  success.  The  skill  with  which  children,  who  in  the  home  circle 
use  only  Italian  or  Yiddish,  are  brought  to  employ  English  as  their  familiar  tongue, 
and  with  which  they  are  imbued  with  sentiments  of  American  patriotism,  is  beyond 
all  praise. 

In  the  second  place,  they  do  not  aim  at  educating  the  unskilled  laborer  for  his  work 
in  life — the  unskilled  laborer  of  America  is  supplied  from  abroad,  from  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, the  Slav  countries^  and  Scandinavia,  ana  at  present  in  diminishing  proportion 
from  Ireland.  No  boy  in  an  American  school  looks  forward  to  digging  and  aelving 
for  hire  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  nor  dot»s  any  girl  contemplate  domestic  service  as  her 
future  work  in  life.  Speaking  to  a  contractor  who  had  thousands  of  men  employed 
on  the  earthworks  of  an  important  contract,  I  asked  him  how  many  of  his  laborers  nad 
been  educated  at  an  American  school.  He  answered  promptly:  "Probably  not  one." 
On  leaving  school  the  American  boy  enters  an  office,  a  store,  or  a  factory,  or  becomes 
apprenticed  in  a  skilled  trade;  the  American  girl  becomes  a  bookkeeper,  a  clerk,  a 
stenographer,  or  factory  worker.  She  also  finds  her  way  into  the  skilled  trades.  In 
New  York  there  are  250  girl  members  of  the  printers*  trade  union.  I  saw  some  of 
them  at  work  as  linotypists.  They  were  earning  up  to  $23  a  week,  and  I  was  assured 
by  the  foreman  that  they  were  among  the  best  workers  in  the  printing  office.  1  also 
found  girls  in  charge  of  the  complicated  and  delicate  machines  of  tool  factories.  They 
were  paid  $25  a  week.  In  America  machinery  has  been  so  perfected  that  dexterity 
rather  than  muscular  force  is  required  for  its  use.  "VMiere  dexterity  is  the  one  require- 
ment the  girl  may  be  quite  as  competent  a  machinist  as  the  man.  And  this  bein^  so, 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  find  ready  employment  and  be  admitted  into 
the  union  of  approved  workers.  It  was  noticeable  in  the  case  of  all  these  girl  artisans 
that  they  brougnt  with  them  to  their  duties  those  habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
order  in  their  persons  and  their  work  which  it  is  a  chief  aim  of  the  American  school  to 
inculcate  and  to  form. 

Mr.  W.  p.  Groser  (pp.  174-175):  The  common  schools  vary  in  every  way  and  to 
every  degree,  for  each  State  has  its  own  system  and  each  teacher  his  or  her  own  indi- 
viduality. The  average  of  attainment  in  them  is  no  higher  than  in  England.  The. 
progress  is  slow;  the  methods  are  discursive.  But  the  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupil  are  much  closer,  the  method  of  discussion  is  employed  with  ^eat  benefit  to 
mental  development,  the  pupil's  mistake  is  followed  up  psychologically,  and  by 
these  means  a  more  inquiring  and  critical  attitude  of  mind  is  produced,  witii  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education. 

The  anxiety  to  hold  the  attention  and  the  constant  divergence  into  related  but 
irrelevant  topics  possibly  cultivate  a  large  sense  of  personal  importance  and  an  inac- 
curate and  superficial  habit  of  thought.  But  a  recognitfon  of  the  unimportance  at 
this  sta^e  of  the  acquisition  of  specific  knowledge,  and  the  all-importance  of  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  individuality,  and  initiative,  is  general  in  the  United  States.  Tnese 
qualities  lead  the  workman  to  continue  his  education,  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  to 
appreciate  the  interrelation  of  branches  of  knowledge.  His  intelligence  on  leaving 
the  common  school  is  not  developed  to  a  higher  average,  but  is  of  a  more  curious  ana 
alert  type.  Instniction  in  what  may  be  termed  the  elements  of  civics  and  the  insist- 
ence with  which  the  national  idea  is  kept  before  his  mind  tend  to  influence  his  con- 
ception of  a  citizen^s  position  and  duties.  His  asstxriation  with  boys  of  a  higher 
social  station  is  a  factor  m  the  pmduction  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  has  a  consider- 
able influence  on  his  subsequent  relations  with  his  employers. 

Mr.  Heape  was  impressed  with  the  excellent  foundation  laid  in  the  kindergarten 
for  "the  observation  and  manipulative  work"  which  follows  in  the  elementary  grades, 
and  with  the  "intensely  interesting  methods"  adopted  in  the  latter.  With  respect 
to  drawing  he  says,  page  205: 

Especially  is  it  noticeable  how  much  use  is  made  of  drawing  in  the  schools,  not 
drawing  loi>ked  upon  as  an  irksome  task  from  uninteresting  and  uninspiring  flat 
copies,  but  drawing  as  a  natural  mode  of  expression  of  the  child's  thoughts.    Nearly 
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every  class  room  is  surrounded  by  wall  slates,  and  on  these  the  s(.*holar8  are  accus- 
tomed to  draw,  frequently  making  sketches  of  the  characters  about  whom  they  are 
reading,  and  of  the  incidents  narrated.  If  they  have  been  on  an  excursion  witn  the 
teacher  (a  quite  frequent  occurrence),  they  sketch  the  objects  that  most  impressed 
them.  In  numberless  ways  this  mode  of  expression  is  cultivated.  In  many  schools 
much  use  is  made  of  color,  and  the  brush  is  put  into  the  child's  hands  before  and  in 
j)reference  to  the  pencil.  Nature  study  is  frequently  an  important  item  in  the  cur- 
riculum. By  these  means  the  power  of  accurate  observation,  which  is  so  marked  in 
young  children,  is  cultivated,  and  the  facility  gained  of  its  being  recorded.  It  is  a 
training  in  the  coordination  of  eyes,  brain,  and  hands  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Much  work  on  these  lines  is  already  being  done  in  many  English  schools,  but  it 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  well  worth  very  full  and  careful  consideration  as  to  how  far 
these  methods  can  with  advantage  be  more  widely  utilized  here,  especially  for  our 
public  elementary  schools.  They  certainly  vivify  the  teaching,  arouse  the  keenest 
mterest  in  the  child,  stimulate  his  originality,  call  out  his  powers,  increase  his  modes 
of  expression,  and,  in  addition  to  the  actuaf  knowledge  acquired,  a  real  lively  inter- 
est in  the  work  is  gained,  and  this  habit  of  earnest  application  is  carried  for^^ard  to 
the  higher  schools,  provided  that  the  curriculum  of  tne  latter  affords  scope  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  aptitudes  thus  formed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  training:. 
Tliere  is  another  very  valuable  result.  In  working  and  finding  out  things  for  himself 
a  child  is  accustomed  to  refer  to  books  placed  freely  within  his  reach,  and  he  thus 
acquires  a  habit  of  the  very  greatest  value.  A  few  books  of  reference  in  each  class 
room  and  encouragement  to  use  them  arc  found  a  valuable  instrument  in  education 
and  in  forming  habits  of  self-improvement. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Jephson  (pp.  225-226, 227):  With  regard  to  the  elementary  schools  (I  pur- 
poecly  use  the  English  terms)  one  or  two  matters  stand  out  prominently.  There  are  no 
infant  schools.  In  many  places  there  are  kindergartens  where  one  or  two  classes  of 
children  are  taken  at  6  years  of  age.  These  kindergartens  are  by  no  means  universal, 
and  in  many  places  are  still  maintained  by  private  benefactions,  a.s  the  local  school 
authority  is  not  yet  convinced  of  their  utility.  Our  system  of  infant  schools,  with  the 
methods  now  almost  universal,  at  least  in  Ix)ndon,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  better  pre- 
liminary training  for  the  graded  school.  In  America  the  work  of  teaching  children 
of  7  the  elements  of  all  instructions  is  very  hard,  indeed. 

The  grading  of  schools  in  America  is  similar  to  our  own  method,  but  the  rule  of 
"eraduating '  ~i.  e.,  passing  through  each  of  the  8  grades  and  then  solemnly  receiving 
a  lormal  certificate  of^the  fact  at  an  annual  function,  seems  to  me  worthy  of  imitation, 
as  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  going  right  through  the  school  and  being  able  to 
show  the  certificate  as  proof  of  work  done.  Moreover,  a  child  can  not,  as  a  rule,  go  to 
the  high  school  unlass  he  has  ''graduated"  in  the  primary  school.  The  importance 
attached  to  ** graduation"  is  common  throughout  America,  and  even  in  the  Sunday 
schools  maintained  by  the  various  religious  communities  ** graduation"  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception — i.  e.,  a  child  must  pass  through  every  class  in  the  Sunday  school 
just  as  he  or  she  passes  through  every  class  in  the  grammar  or  coimnon  school  (elemen- 
tary school)  before  the  certificate  is  given.  Another  fact  which  impressed  me  greatly 
was  the  obvious  intention  of  every  teacher  to  get  each  child  to  do  something  of  itself. 
Even  in  kindergarten  the  little  ones  were  asked  to  choose  a  color  and  then  select  beads 
or  sticks  of  that  color.  In  grade  1  the  children  were  given  a  series  of  figures  and  were 
expected  to  make  up  their  own  simple  sums.  Questions  from  the  children  were  wel- 
comed and  were  being  constantly  put,  even  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  As  we  went 
from  room  to  room  in  almost  every  school  we  visited  we  were  struck  by  the  large  amount 
of  initiative  displayed  by  the  children,  and  this  was  encouraged  by  every  means  in  the 
teacher's  power.  The  children  were  taught  to  think,  and  their  studies  were  intended 
to  train  them  to  observe,  to  imagine,  to  reason,  to  feel,  to  will,  and  then  to  express. 
One  principle  underlies  the  work  and  determines  the  method — things,  not  signs,  for 
things  are  tne  true  source  of  knowledge.  Objects,  fact*^,  phenomena  are  observed,  but 
then  they  are  always  compared,  classified,  and  related.  Analysis  and  induction  are 
used  as  a  means  of  training.  The  child  from  the  first  is  accustomed  to  think  for  itself. 
As  Sandy  McKay  says:  **A  mon  kens  only  what  he  has  learned  hisself."  I  watched 
with  interest  boys  putting  a  little  original  ornamentation  into  their  woodwork,  or  the  girls 
doing  a  little  pretty  stitching  out  of  their  own  heads.  The  children  were  given  a  story  to 
raid  by  themselves,  and  next  day  one  is  asked  to  repeat  it,  and  by  means  of  others  in  the 
class  to  get  the  whole  story  straight.  Or  perhaps  naif  a  story  is  told,  and  the  children 
are  then  invited  to  finish  it  for  themselves.  In  drawing,  something  is  always  left  for 
tie  child's  originality.  In  music  (all  music  is  taught  by  the  old  notation  throughout 
America)  children  were  asked  to  write  themes  on  the  musical  lines  and  then  the  class 
sang  them  over  in  turn.    As  each  child  sits  at  a  single  desk,  order  is  perhaps  more  easily 
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obtained,  but  the  very  friendly  relations  between  teacher  and  i>upil  were  really  de- 
lightful to  witness.  And  this,  too,  is  common  throughout  America.  It  was  the  evi- 
dent interest  taken  by  each  in  the  others.  It  was  the  elder  sister  and  the  little  ones  of 
the  family.  This  was  borne  in  upon  me  again  and  again.  There  are  no  school  prizes 
ia  America. 

Nature  study  is  made  a  great  deal  of,  and  in  as  far  as  it  encourages  observation  and 
knowledge  of  actual  things  it  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing.  Yet  there  is  a  danger  lest  U^e 
ii-'atters  treated  of  should  be  divorced  from  their  proper  surroundings  and  place  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  child.  The  plentiful  supply  of  books  both  for  teachers  and  children 
struck  me  as  remarkable.  The  amount  of  home  work  done  is  more  than  we  could  obtain 
in  England.  Parents  in  America  like  to  see  what  the  children  are  doing  in  school,  and 
make  proper  arrangements  for  the  child  to  studv  at  home.  Another  fact  which  im- 
preflsed  us  all  was  the  teaching  of  patriotism.  The  flag  of  America  is  made  very  real 
to  the  children.  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  the  children  daily  salute  the  flag  and 
swear  fidelity  to  it — perliaps  necessary,  as  there  are  so  many  foreigners  in  the  schools — 
and  everywhere  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  fully  and  completely  taught. 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  old  text-books  which  inculcated  hatred  to  England  are 
being  given  up  and  others  substituted  which  contain  nothing  to  which  any  sensible 
BritSher  can  possibly  object.  " Civics,'*  as  it  is  called,  forms  a  prominent  feature  of 
almost  every  school,  elementary  and  otherwise.  Books  are  used  on  this  subject  in  every 
school,  and  far  better  books  than  any  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  at  home.  The  result 
is  that  every  American  child  knows  the  extent  of  what  I  may  now  call  the  **  American 
Empire,  Guam,  and  all."  He  knows  the  States  and  principal  towns,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, and,  better  still,  he  knows  how  he  is  governed  and  why.  All  the  complicated 
arrangemeutB  for  the  election  of  President  are  well  known.  He  knows  the  ministers 
of  state  and  what  each  is  responsible  for.  He  know^s  all  his  own  State  officials  at  least 
by  name,  and  can  tell  you  what  they  do.  This  teaching  of  civics  seemed  to  me  admi- 
rable and  might  well  be  copied.  Not  that  I  wish  to  see  the  *'  flagolatry"  of  New  York 
introduced  into  our  schools,  but  I  am  stronglv  of  opinion  that  the  Union  Jack  ought  to 
be  displayed  on  all  national  occasions,  and  the  children  should  know  something  of  ita 
history.  The  books  used  for  teaching  American  patriotism  would  be  a  revelation  to 
most  of  our  authors,  compilers,  and  ieajchers.    *    *    * 

One  sinerc  criticism  must  be  made,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  As  I 
have  before  stated,  some  States  have  adopted  laws/ for  compulsory  attendance  at 
8ch(K)l  and  others  have  not.  The  American  fights  shy  of  compulsion  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  There  is  no  systematic  dealing  with  absentet^s.  The  attendance  officers 
are  far  too  few  for  the  work,  and  in  all  the  laige  cities  there  must  be  many  children  who 
are  without  education.  The  spirit  of  the  pt»ople  is,  I  know,  in  favor  of  sending  the 
children  to  school,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  an  American  citizen  not  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  regular  annual  scheduling  of  the 
children  as  we  have  at  home,  and  provision  is  not  made  for  a  place  for  each  child  and 
each  child  in  its  place. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone  (pp.  262-2G4,  265):  Of  the  teaching  methods  in  American 
schools  it  is,  I  believe,  very  easy  to  come  to  an  unfavorable  conclusion  somewhat 
unjustly.  In  order  to  jud^  them  fairly  one  must,  I  think,  first  realize  the  objects 
American  tniucators  have  in  view  and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to 
contend .  The  essential  feature  of  the  system  b  the  mastering  of  the  contents  of  certwi 
well-selected  text-books,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  very  well  written,  and  before  being  used 
are  submitted  to  a  severe  criticism  from  a  host  of  critics,  who  are  very  often  able 
teachers.  No  doubt  this  system  was  first  adopted  because  it  was  the  easiest  and  most 
suitable  for  use  by  the  partially  educated  and  almost  untrained  teachers,  but  in  the 
hands  of  well-educated  and  skillful  teachers  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  it  does  not  afford 
opprirtunities  for  excellent  work.  With  a  few  teachers  it  is  simply  a  system  of  mem- 
orizing the  contents  of  the  text-book,  but  with  the  majority  this  is  not  the  case.  Ques- 
tions are  carefully  considered  beforehand  by  the  teacher,  and  are  designed  so  as  to 
probe  the  knowledge  and  stimulate  the  thought  of  the  children.  Children,  when  well 
taught  by  this  method,  seem  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  research,  and  feel  that 
through  books  one  of  the  avenues  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  to  their  unaided 
efforts.  Librarians  in  charge  of  the  children's  departments  in  many  of  the  public 
libraries  I  visited  assured  me  that  children  of  all  ages  freauently  came  to  them  lor 
advi(*e  as  to  books  which  would  give  them  additional  insignt  into  some  subject  they 
were  studying  in  class. 

The  problem  which  the  American  educators  seem  tA>  me  to  be  attempting  to  solve  is 
how  to  give  the  children  those  qualities  which  will  make  them  p^ood  citizens  and  compe- 
tent workers,  men  and  women  who  will  be  resourceful,  self-reliant,  and  adaptable,  who 
will  be  able  to  observe  accurately,  record  their  observations  correctly,  compare,  group, 
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and  infer  justly  from  thcm»  and  expropa  cogently  the  rosulUi  of  those  mental  operation^). 
They  desire,  no  doubt,  that  in  aaditiun  to  these  qualities  and  others  that  might  bo 
mentioned  the  children  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  desd 
effectively  with  the  problems  which  they  will  have  to  face  in  after  life,  but  it  is  the 
aualitiea  and  not  the  knowledge  to  which  they  appear  to  attach  the  most  importance*. 
wliat  the  boys  and  girls  are,  not  what  they  know,  when  they  leave  scthool,  appears  in 
their  consideration  to  bo  of  the  first  imuortance.  It  is  useless,  they  say.  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  if  you  do  not  also  teach  tnem  why  and  what  to  road,  anil  if,  when  they 
leave  school,  they  have  no  desire  to  read  anything  of  an  impro\'iiig  character.  Tlioy 
desire,  of  course,  that  the  boy  shall  have  the  knowleilge  as  well  as  the  qualities,  and 
they  hope,  no  doubt,  before  long  to  be  able  to  so  alter  their  toacliing  methods  as  to  effect 
botn  objects,  but  in  the  mi^antime  they  think  it  is  better  to  concentrate  all  their  offt>rld 


small  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  American  cniucators  to  attain  this 
end. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  business  men,  English  and  American,  who  have  offices  or 
works  on  both  sides  of  tue  Atlantic,  and  nearly  all  agre(^l  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
American  boy  on  leaving  school,  even  if  he  does  not  know  more,  whicTi  he  often  doe?, 
is  more  intelligent,  resourceful,  adaptable,  harder  w^orking,  and  more  anxious  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  his  education  than  is  the  Englisli  lx>y  of  a  corrosiwnding  age.  On 
attending  the  American  libraries  one  can  not,  1  think,  fiiil  to  bo  struck  with  the  excel- 
lent class  of  literature  which  is  in  constant  demanci  by  members  of  oven  the  humblest 
ranks  of  society.  The  attendance  at  public  lectures,  evening  classes,  summer  courses 
at  imiversities,  and  other  similar  eduratiuual  institutions  is  enormous.  From  tli(\se 
facts  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  t  he  American  piy»ple, 
as  a  whole,  do  not  consider  their  education  at  an  end  wlien  they  leave  school  or  tlie 
university,  but  realize  that  they  must  goon  learning  all  their  lives:  or,  to  put  the  point  in 
another  way,  the  American  does  not  regard  the  period  he  spends  at  school  or  university 
as  something  separate  from  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  as  nart  of  his  life.  The  English  boy, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  often  thinks  that  he  is  only  beginning  his  life  when  he  loaves 
school;  the  time  spent  at  school  is  somethinj^  that  has  to  be  gone  thn>ugh ,  and  the  sjkhkt 
it  is  over,  and  he  has  completed  his  wlucation,  the  blotter. 

The  fact  is,  I  believe,  tne  best  work  of  a  sc:hool  can  not  be  judged  by  anvthing  an 
occasional  visitor  or  examiner  will  see  being  done  in  the  schi)ol.  The  teachers,  \ilio 
are  constantly  with  the  childn»n,  may  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  it,  but  it  is  only 
by  watching  the  children  after  they  have  left  school  it  can  really  be  tested. 

In  order  to  gt^t  the  training  they  desire  for  th(»ir  children,  American  educators  have 
introduced  new  subjects,  with  the  result  that  the  curricula  are,  generally,  overcrowded, 
and  nothing  is  thoroughly  taught.  They  are  beginning,  however,  to  more  and  nu're 
realize  that  although  some  subjects  are  t)f  gi-eater  educational  value  in  the  hands  of 
some  t(4w?hers,  and  for  some  children,  than  others,  yet  it  is  not  the  subject,  but  the  way 
in  which  the  subject  is  taught,  that  is  of  importance.  No  one  recognizes  better  than 
the  Americans  themselves  this  weakness  in  their  educational  syetem.  It  is  receiving 
the  most  earnest  consideration  from  American  educators  all  over  the  country,  and  great 
improvements  are  every  year  being  eff<?cted.  In  the  "Report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  on  elementary  education,"  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  nuestions 
what  subjects  should  be  taught,  when  they  should  be  taught,  and  how  they  snould  l>e 
taught  are  discussed,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  eminent  educators  who  formed  the 
committee  are  set  out. 

Another  consideration  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
work  done  in  the  American  schools  is  that  many  educators  think  that  the  attempt  to 
secure  what  is  called  thoroughness  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementar>'  sciukjIs 
may  be  and  is  ver>'  often  carried  too  far,  in  fact  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  an 
arrt*8ted  development  (a  sort  of  paralysis  in  the  mechanical  and  formal  stagt^  of  growth ), 
and  that  the  nnnd  in  that  state  loses  its  aptitude  for  general  studies  ana  wider  gener- 
alizations.    *    *    * 

As  far  as  I  could  judge  there  is  very  little  direct  moral  teaching  of  a  formal,  didactic 
character  in  the  American  sch(K)ls.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leading  educators, 
I  gather,  it  is  generally  a  waste  of  time,  and  may  be  positively  harmful.  Yet  the 
truning  of  the  heart  is  by  no  moans  noglecte<l,  especially  in  the  first  six  grades.  Most 
of  the  teachers  regard  the  training  of  the  characters  of  tKe  children  as  tlie  most  impor- 
tant of  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  and  never,  in  any  of  their  work,  los4>  sight  oi  il. 
Indirectly,  especially  by  the  improved  spirit  of  discipline,  the  teaching  of  history  and 
English  literature,  a  groat  deal  of  ex(!ellent  moral  tea<;hing  is  given. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  on  one  <x:casion  to  a  history  lessim  given  by  a  very  able 
teacher  at  Brookline  to  a  class  of  children  about  11  years  old,  where  the  children  took 
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tho  keenest  interest  in  the  character  of  the  leading  personages  who  lived  in  the  period 
which  they  were  studying,  and  frequently  discussed  their  conduct.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  how  much  excellent  moral  instruction  the  teacher,  with  consummate  tact,  man- 
aged to  get  into  this  lesson;  yet  I  hardly  once  heard  her  express  her  own  opinion,  and 
she  seemed  rather  to  be  lading  the  children  to  make  aiscoveries  for  themselves. 
Never  have  I  seen  a  class  so  intensely  interested  in  its  work,  and  I  am  sure  there  was 
not  a  child  in  the  room  who  was  not  reallv  sorry  when  the  lesson  was  over.    *    *    * 

All  American  schools  be^in  work  by  collecting  the  children  together  in  the  assembly 
hall.  A  chapter  of  the  Bible  is  usually  read  and  a  hymn  or  song  is  sung  by  all  the 
children  together,  after  which  the  head  teacher,  or  some  one  else  invited  by  him  to  do 
BO,  addresses  the  children.  In  this  way,  no  aoubt,  some  direct  ethical  teaching  is 
given,  but  as  to  its  value  opinion  is  much  divided.  No  doubt  these  meetings  afK)rd 
valuable  opportunities,  but  the  teachers  who  are  capable  of  making  good  use  of  them 
are  limited. 

Before  passing  away  from  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  point  to  which 
many  American  teacners  attach  considerable  importance,  tho  unifying  of  the  homo 
and  school  life.  In  many  places  I  found  it  was  customary  to  hold  one  or  two  meetings 
each  term  of  the  parents  of  the  children  at  the  school,  and  for  the  teachers  to  visit  at 
the  hom(?s  of  the  parents,  special  times  being  set  aside  to  enable  them  to  do  this. 

Mr.  (\  Rowley,  who  agrees  in  general  with  the  favorable  opinions  of  the  elementary 
schools  expressed  in  the  above  citations,  notes  also  the  system  of  topical  lessons  as 
pn^sented  particularly  in  the  8(!hools  of  Washington,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
whi(!h  civics  is  taught  as  examples  worthy  of  imitation  in  English  schools  «  (p.  347). 

Secondary  Edi:cation. 

The  provision  of  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States  was  the  subject  of  special 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  commission.  In  general  they  express 
the  opinion  that  the  organization  of  secondary  education  as  part  of  tho  public  school 
system  induces  a  larger  proportion  of  young  people  to  prolong  their  studies  than  is 
the  case  in  England,  and  also  results  in  a  more  uniform  level  of  attainments  on  tho 
part  of  students  entering  the  higher  institutions.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  while 
the  liberal  provision  of  public  high  schools  and  the  spirit  which  perv-ades  them  are 
highly  commended,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  commission  agree  in 
their  criticisms  of  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  average  opinion  of  the  members 
on  this  subject  is  fairly  represented  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Rev. 
H.  B.  Gray: 

The  methods  of  teaching,  on  the  whole,  are  admirably  conceived,  though  they  are 
often  not  skillfully  carried  out.  There  is  no  * 'cramming;"  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
*'elicitation.*'  Pupils  even  in  classical  lessons  are  taught  to  ask  the  reason  why,  and 
their  intelligence  is  drawn  out;  facts  are  not  stuffed  in. 

Teaching  oflcnguages. — With  regard  to  the  Latin  teaching  I  found  much  inaccuracy 
and  antiquated  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Looseness  of  translation  is  per- 
mitted to  a  degree  at  which  even  our  moderately  equipped  teachers  would  shudder. 
Really  good  scholars  in  the  secondary  schools  were  rare,  tiiough  I  can  make  one  or  two 
favorable  except ion.s  which  came  under  my  observation — notably,  a  classical  teacher 
in  Br(K)kline  School,  Boston.  There  is  very  little  exercise  in  composition,  and  what 
there  is,  speaking  broadly,  leads  to  poor  results.  Tho  teaching  of  French  was  more 
antiquatea  still.  I  found  hardly  any  traces  of  the  enlightened  modem  system  which 
is  rapidly  coming  into  vogue  in  some  of  our  progressive  English  schools,  where  the 
teachers  and  pupils  talk  in  the  language  which  they  are  teaching  and  learning,  respec- 
tively. 

Teaching  of  English. — On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  English  was  remarkably 
good ,  and  far  outstrips  anything  of  which  we  can  boast.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  thsX 
it  is  a  subject  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  component  elements  of  American  citi- 
zenship, has  been  emphasized  from  the  beginning.  It  is  inevitable  that,  when  there 
is  a  vast  tide  of  immigration  daily  pouring  into  the  country  of  all  nations  and  languages 
and  tongues,  there  should  be  a  deliberate  and  forcible  attempt  made  to  assimilate  these 
heterogeneous  elements  by  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  tne  Government.  The  pri- 
mary machinery  to  this  end  is  the  study  of  the  English  language  from  the  kindergarten 


o  For  odditioual  citations  relative  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  American  school! 
see  Chapter  I. 
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upward,  and  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  a  most  scientific 
ftnd  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  inculcation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  in  its  lin- 
guistic, grammatical,  and  literary  aspects.  The  teaching  of  English  literature  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  secondary  scnoois  is  of  the  most  masterly  kind,  and  I  have  heard 
women  teachers  who  are  certainly  not  behind  men  teachers  in  the  power  of  exciting 
interest  in  this  most  important  subject  of  education. 

Mathematical  and  science  teaching. — Tlie  mathematical  teaching  was,  on  thow^hole,. 
pood,  its  success  being  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  French  methods  which  had  vogue 
in  America  in  the  last  decade  or  two  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  better  known 
Bchools  and  in  the  colleges  Euclid  had  been  more  or  less  Ruccessfully  dethroned  in  favor 
of  the  new  geometrical  methods. 

The  teaching  of  science  in  all  its  branches  appeared  admirable,  being,  of  course^ 
largely  helped  forward  by  the  magnificent  appanvtus  and  liberality  of  space,  which  are 
at  the  disposal  even  of  the  beginners  in  this  subject  in  the  secondary  schools,  while  the 
cmphasiB  laid  on  the  subject  througli  all  the  stages  of  American  education  has  rescued 
it  from  being,  as  it  has  been  till  lately  regarded  eleewhere,  the  rinderella  of  the  educa- 
tional family.  In  the  universities  the  same  elaboration  of  appliances  attracts  a  huge 
number  of  students,  and  there  is  an  admirable  percentage  of  men  who  are  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  research  beyond  the  mere  requirement  of  degrees— a  spirit  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future  inventive  power  of  the  American  people,  already  preeminent  as  they  are 
in  this  power  among  the  nations  of  the  world  (pp.  1G7-169). 

Mr.  Armstrong,  it  may  be  noted,  differed  from  Mr.  Gray  in  his  t»stimate  of  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  and  science.     The  f(^rmer  observes: 

In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  scienct;  the  American  high  schools  seem  to  me 
to  be  considerably  behind  our  best  schools.  I  came  acn)ss  little  evidence  that  the 
practical  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  and  gcx)metr>',  which  are  coming  into  vogue 
ncre,  are  appreciate<l,  and  the  old  academic  methods  oi  teaching  science  seem  to  pre- 
vail almost  exclusively.  No  proper  foundation  for  such  work  is  laid  in  the  elementary 
Bchools. 

Tlie  general  advantages  of  a  close  rulation  between  elementary  and  secondary  6ch<x)l» 
is  recognized  by  members  of  the  commission,  but  several  of  them  note  that  under  the 
American  system  there  is  a  loss  of  time*  for  the  children  who  pass  on  to  the  secondary 
schools.  According  to  Mr.  Foster  it  prevents  children  from  b(»ginning  "the  more 
difficult  and  testing  subjects  that  belong  to  a  secondary  curriculum  until  they  are  14. 
It  leads  also  to  failures  that  would  not  occur  if  the  age  of  ])eginninji;  these  more  diffi- 
cult subjects  were  earlier." 

Mr.  Fletcher,  who  dwells  at  length  upon  the  <iuestion  of  the  coordination  of  second- 
ary with  elementary'  schools  under  the  American  system,  savf^: 

A  very  valuable  seedtime  in  a  boy's  life  is  lost.  The  ordinaiy  boy  of  12  is  quite 
capable  of  facing  the  difliculties  of  Latin  or  geometry,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  his  mind 
does  not  develop  as  it  should  if  he  is  going  to  be  fit  for  serious  intellectual  study  later 
on.  I  concluded  that  for  high  school  and  university  purposes  the  time  spent  in  the 
last  two  grail es  in  the  elementary  schools  is  worse  than  wasted.  Whether  the  fault 
lies  in  those  two  graxles  themselves  or  lower  down,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seemed  pitiful 
to  see  great  boys  and  girls  of  14  and  15  doing  work  fit  only  for  children  of  11  and  12. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  American  system  does  not  solve  the  question  of  coordina- 
tion. By  preventing  overlapping  it  merely  ignores  the  difficulty,  and  until  the  diffi- 
culty is  fairly  met  it  will  remain  a  serious  impediment  to  really  good  work. 

He  refers  to  various  attemptixl  corrections  of  the  difiiculty  which  came  under  hi» 
observation,  but  expresses  th«;  opinion  that  the  only  one  w>  far  successfid  is  the  plan 
adopted  at  Newton,  Mass.,  for  intnKlucing  Latin  into  the  upper  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Coeducation  and  the  excess  of  women  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
country  were  features  of  special  interest  to  members  of  the  commission  as  differing 
radically  from  the  policy  pursuixl  in  English  secondary  schools.  The  opinions  with 
respect  to  these  features,  expresseil  l>y  several  members,  are  discussed  at  length  in  a 
review  of  the  report  of  the  commission  already  publishcfl  and  reproduceil  in 
Chapter  I  (pp.  7,  8,  9). 
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Manual  Training  and  Business  High  Schools. 

On  account  of  the  purpose  that  Mr.  Moscly  had  in  view  in  organizing  the  educational 
commission,  manual  training  and  business  education  were  matters  that  invited  the 
special  attention  of  the  members.  With  respect  to  manual  training  in  the  elementary 
schools  the  general  opinion  of  the  commission  is  well  expressed  in  the  joint  report 
cited  (p.  19).  The  manual  training  high  schools,  which  were  recognized  as  a  feature 
peculiar  to  our  system,  one  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Heape,  ''obtains  in  no  other  country," 
excited  widely  different  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  The  following 
citations  may  bo  taken  to  represent  the  extremes  of  criticism  and  commendation  ex- 
pressiHl  in  the  various  reports. 

From  report  by  Mr.  Fletcher  (p.  143): 

The  claim  is  made  by  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  system  that  tlie  general  effect 
of  this  work  on  a  boy*s  moral  and  intellectual  development  is  so  good — his  att^^ntion 
and  iiitt?rest  being  quickened  and  his  standard  of  performance  so  raised  by  work 
which  itself  compels  care  and  accuracy — that  he  cfoes  as  much  general  academic 
work  in  his  half  week  as  the  ordinary  high  school  boy  does  in  his  wnole  week.  The 
claim  seems  to  me  extravagant,  and  certainly  in  the  school  where  it  was  made  most 
emphatically  I  paw  some  of  the  worst  work  in  mathematics  and  language  that  I  saw 
in  the  Staten.  A  remark  of  one  very  thoughtful  superintendent  of  schools  seemed  to 
me  to  have  much  justice— that  the  chief  justification  of  the  advanced  machine  work 
was  its  eifeot  on  the  ratepayer  who  likes  to  see  that  he  is  getting  something  which 
he  thinks  substantial  for  his  money.  The  only  real  justification  I  found  for  the  abso- 
lute separation  of  the  two  types  of  school  was  tnat  often  manual  work  would  have  had 
no  chance  of  a  fair  trial  in  an  ordinary  high  school  where  the  principal  was  quite  out 
of  sympathy  with  it.  The  separation  seemed  to  me  on  the  whole  distinctly  unfortu- 
nate for  botn  schools,  robbing  Doys  in  the  one  of  all  chance  of  development  alon^  lines 
suitable  to  them,  and  leading  to  an  exaggerated  stress  being  put  on  its  value  in  the 
other,  }>eside8  ver>'  possibly  tending  to  the  dovelopincnt  of  class  distinction  between 
the  schools.  My  own  feeling  was  rather  confirmed  oy  what  1  saw  and  by  the  opinions 
of  the  more  thoughtful  men  1  met,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  moderate  amount  of  such 
work — compulsory  perhaps  in  the  lower  classc  s,  optional  in  the  higher — in  all  schuds, 
and  in  leave  wort  needing  elaborate  mechanical  equipment  to  professedly  technical 
schools.  Tlio  present  s^'stem  hjis  had  also  the  effect  of  stereotyping  the  work  on 
rather  narrow  lines,  and  tending  to  turn  out  an  excessive  proportion  of  mechanics — 
espCM'ially  unfortunate  if,  as  is  alleged  to  l)e  the  cas(*,  these  mechanics  have  hmnied 
methods  whicli  they  subsequently  nave  to  unleani. 

Iklr.  Heapk,  who  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  a<lmirable  eijuipmont  c  f  the 
manual  training  schools,  as  well  as  with  their  educational  results,  says  in  part  (p.  208): 

There  is  frequently  a  for^e  shop  with  some  20  forges;  |xittern  making  is  taught, 
and  there  is  a  foundry  in  which  sometimes  lead  or  white  metal  is  used,  but  in  others 
there  is  a  furnace  for  iron.  There  is  usually  a  splendid  equipment  of  woodworking 
benches,  with  a  separate  set  of  tools  for  each  boy,  and  a  large  number  of  lathes  for 
wood  turning;  also  a  mechanical  engineering  workshop  tit t«l  up  with  a  variety  of 
latht's,  drills,  planing,  milling,  and  other  machines.  There  is  also  a  good  scliool  of 
art.     Sometimes  as  much  as  ten  hours  per  week  are  given  to  manual  training. 

The  principals  are  most  emphatic  in  expressing  their  belief  in  the  educational 
value  of  the  work,  stating  that  the  boys  learn  such  subjects  as  geometry  and  algebra 
much  better  from  realizing  their  value  and  importance,  and  that  in  general  they 
easily  ''forge  ahead  "  of  other  boys.  The  boys  arc  all  most  keen  at  their  work,  and  it 
is  constantly  urged  that  if  you  in  the  workshops  secure  keennc^ss  and  persistence  of 
method  these  qualities  do  not  stop  in  the  shop,  but  are  carried  into  all  the  other  work 
of  the  school.  The  educative  vsdue  of  the  manual  work  in  itself  is  valued  very  highly; 
it  means  care,  forethought,  ri^ason,  judgment,  patience,  exactness. 

These  schools  carry  manual  training  much  further  than  is  generally  considered 
necessary  to  get  the  full  educational  value  from  the  training  oi  the  hand  and  eye. 
They  have  a  distinct  engineering  trend;  no  fewer  than  70  and  90  per  cent  of  the  Iwys 
leaving  from  two  of  these  schools  go  mto  manufacturing  works  of  some  kind.  The 
boys  graduating  at  one  of  these  schools  get  credit  for  three  years  out  of  a  four  years* 
apprenticeship.  That  all  this  preparatory  and  specialized  cnlucational  hand  work  is 
having  a  marked  effect  upon  industrial  pn)gre88  can  not  be  doubted. 

The  writer  directed  his  attention  specially  to  this  subject,  and  it  does  seem  io  him 
tliat  its  importance  deserves  and  should  receive  earnest  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
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the  modification  of  the  methods  now  in  use  in  the  public  elementar>'  schools  of  this 
country.  The  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of  kindergarten  and  of  the  subse- 
quent early  CTaaes,  really  that  the  child  should  progress  much  as  the  race  has  done,  the 
association  oi  educational  hand  work  with  the  curriculum  of  the  school  up  to  probably 
the  age  of  16 — these  principles,  thought  out  and  adapted  to  our  own  requirements,  seem 
to  offer  a  means  of  counteracting  the  present  tendency  of  our  element^uy  school  system 
to  produce  boys  with  no  initiative  or  self-reliance,  and  with  no  desire  to  continue  their 
education  any  longer  than  it  is  foree<l  upon  them  (pp.  205-208). 

Mr.  Reichel,  who  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  report  to  this  subject,  sums  up  his 
opinion  aa  follows  (pp.  285-28G) : 

General  conclimons  on  manunl  training  in  Ainerira. — 1.  Manual  training  in  American 
schools  derives  its  strength  from  two  independent  motives: 

(a)  The  educational  working  up  from  the  kindergarten. 

(b)  The  professional  working  down  from  the  technical  colle^cis. 

The  great  preponderance  of  opinion  both  amon^  educationists  and  industrialists  is 
in  favor  of  making  it  in  some  form  or  other  universal  in  the  elementary  and  pecondary 
schools. 

2.  The  light  work  done  in  the  four  lower  grad(>s  of  the  elementary  school  ((J  to  10)  is 
a  development  of  kindeiigarten  work. 

3.  The  bench  woodwork  done  in  the  upper  grades  is  in  the  main  either  Swedish 
sloyd  or  based  on  the  same  general  principles. 

4.  The  manual  course  in  the  hi^h  school  is  lareelv  technological,  and  based  on  the 
Russian  trade-school  work  exhibited  at  the  Phflaaelphia  Exhibition  in  1876.  The 
system  has  life  and  vigor,  and  produces  results  of  immediate  vocational  value,  but 
unless  carefully  watched  Is  apt  to  fill  up  the  pupils*  mental  horizon  with  the  fascina- 
tion of  mechanical  detail,  tor  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  economy,  some  educationists 
advocate  the  elimination  of  the  machine-fitting  work  of  the  fourth  year.  In  some  high 
schools  there  is  also  a  movement  to  make  the  manual  work  more  definitely  educa- 
tional by  correlating  it  with  the  art  department  and  with  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

5.  This  division  into  educational  and  technological  has  psychological  justification. 
As  an  instrument  of  brain  development  the  value  of  manual  training  ceases  about  the 
age  of  15  or  16,  or  shortly  after  entrance  on  the  high  school  course.     Up  to  this  point, 
therefore,  it  should  \ye  treated  as  part  of  the  general  education  prescribed  for  all; 
from  this  point  on  it  should  form  part  of  a  specialized  professional  training. 

6.  Actual  trade  work  ia  not  a  good  form  of  manual  training  for  promoting  brain 
development,  because  it  seeks  to  cultivate  manipulative  skill  to  the  automatic  point, 
and  when  work  becomes  automatic  it  ceases  to  require  mental  effort. 

7.  At  the  same  time,  trade  work  has  a  special  value  of  its  own  for  the  formation  of 
moral  habits  and  the  building  up  of  chara(*ter,  particularly  in  the  case  of  pupils  of 
inferior  intelligence  and  morale. 

8.  Such  distrust  of  manual  training  as  exists  seems  rather  a  survival  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  older  curriculum  than  a  living  educational  force.  It  is  intended  precisely 
where  educational  investigation  is  most  scientific  and  profound  (viz,  in  the  educa- 
tion departments  of  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Columma,  and  Chicago)  that  belief 
in  its  value  is  most  absolute. 

9.  The  movement  in  favor  of  manual  training  so  universal  in  the  State  schools  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  private  schools  in  which  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do 
are  prepared  for  the  older  universities. 

10.  Though  manual  training  tends  to  become  universal  in  the  States,  there  in  no 
movement  m  the  direction  of  a  technical  school,  pure  and  simple,  without  tht;  culture 
element.  The  manual  training  high  school  has  a  strong  culture  side,  and  even  tech- 
nical institutes  like  the  Massacliusetts  Institute  and  the  Armour  Institute  at  Chicago, 
though  their  students  have  been  through  high  schools,  insist  on  a  study  of  language 
and  literature  throughout  the  course. 

An  unrelieved  technic4il  course,  it  is  felt,  would  at  best  produce  a  m(*re  worker, 
not  a  citizen,  and  not  the  best  kind  of  worker  either. 

The  subject  of  commercial  education  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Thoala-s  Barclay,  formerly 
president  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  His  report  deals  with  the 
matter  in  a  general  way,  readers  being  referred  for  details  pertaining  to  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  commercial  studies  in  this  country  to  the  report  of  President  James, « 
prepared  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and  to  the  monograph  by  Mr.  Hartog.6 


a  Monographs  on  education  in  tho  United  States,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University. 

ftSpedai  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  edited  by  Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  for  the  Board  of 
Education  (England),  vol.  2. 
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The  special  valuf  (»f  Mr.  Barclay's  rojwrt  consists  in  its  relation  of  the  particular 
eu])joct  to  the  general  trend  of  American  life,  and  the  comparisons  which  arc  mado 
bctwet»n  American  and  European  conditions.  On  account  of  the  integral  unity  of  the 
whole  discussion,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  its  tenor  by  citations.  The 
following  citation,  however,  is  of  .«»pecial  interest,  as  exprc»ssing  a  just  (»stimato  of 
general,  in  contnL-^t  with  <p»M:ial,  education. 


h>  niu«le  a.-*  practirul  as  p«t.ssil»l.».  Tln'  n'lx.rl.s  ui  luy  fi'llow  ((luiinissioiifrs  on  this 
rihiiHt  will  show  h«»w  this  nM[uir»'mcnt  is  hv'iuf^  mv\.  Tlien»  htv.  wvenil  st'oondary 
L«Ih'«'1j»^^*^^^'^ ^^ Ciilhd  rDinnuTcial liigh schrMils.  Th»'ir pn>gr.imnies arc t^iinply  those 
\f  iheonlinary  Iiigh  si'hot.ls  witli ii little pmH-ialization  in hoiik?  1)ran<'li<s f<>r  the  roijuire- 
uiont?!  of  bu.«»i'ness.  The  diff«'rencos  ini^lit  bo  adopt*  d  by  all  si'(<»ndary  H(h(K»Is  with 
^jVaiitage  in  a  pra^l  i»rtl  i^j^'e  likr  our  own. 

The  question  oi  whcMur  a  roli«'^'o  career  is  de.sirable  in  iidditii>n  to  Hn-  H'condiiry 
nlucation  which  evrry  Anu*rii an  citizen  conaidcTs  iiulisponsiible  is  one  upon  which 
ihere  is  divided  (jpinion.     A:«.suniing  that  a  lK»y  gets  a  goiKl  mental  discipline  by  18 
vrtwof  age.  nn^^^t  l)nsiTi('ss  men,  liowever,  spcm  to  think  that  a  college?  (^huation,  with 
its  ntvt»ss;irily  more  or  less  relax<'d  personal  dii^ciplin*^  and  its  more  or  lets.-  speculative 
studies,  din.K'ts  into  unjin^pitious  rurrents  the  most  adaptable  years  of  a  young  man^s 
life,  and  that  a  boy  of  IS  entering  business  <an  nion'  rapidly  and  eflieiently  adapt 
himself  to  its  requirements  tlum.  as  an  Ameri<'an  said  to  me,  the  *Mop-lM'avy  "  young 
college  men  of  22.     On  the  (»lher  hand,  in  actual  pmctire  m<ist  rich  business  men  Rond 
their  sons  to  college.     This  is,  of  course,  exjdained  by  the  s(»eial  a«l\antages  a  colli'go 
(Hlui'iiti«)n  pnx'un.'s  fur  a  y^^ung  man  outsiile  liis  business,  and  in  many  ca.'^es  it  i)n.)vides 
what  the  self-made  father  may  have  pei-w.)nally  felt  the  want  of.     This  queslic^).  how- 
ever, has  not  much  i)ra<rtical  interest  lor  Knglishmen,  who  will  mostly  agree  to  the 
pn»position  that  three  years  spent  at  Oxford  or  (^am])ri<lge  do  not  lit  a  young  man  for  a 
conimercial  eareer,  exrept  that  it  opens  up  a  lateral  question  aff»M'ting  all  educational 
comparisons,  viz,  the  age  at  which  young  men  of  uifferent  nationalities  reach  the 
nnie  inti'Uei'tual  footing.     IIer«>  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  Pn>fessor 
Uflnslerberg.  of  Harvard  Universitv,  who  cr>ntends  that  the  young  American  is  two 
yeai's  behind  the  young  German,  the  latter  leaving  school  at  19  on  the  same  mental 
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level  as  tlie  young  American  at  21.  My  own  experience  is  that  this  is  the  case  as 
between  the  young  Scotsman  and  the  young  Englishman,  the  former  also  being  about 
two  years  ahead  of  the  latter.  I  have  accounted  to  some  extent  for  the  difference  in 
the  case  of  Americans.  The  explanation  of  the  backwardness  of  young  Englishmen 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  bad  metnods  of  instruction  in  English  schools,  and  especially 
to  the  excessive  attention  bestowed  in  them  to  sj>ort.  Other  members  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  will  probably  deal  with  these  defective  methods.  A  number  of  Ameri- 
can educationists  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  mental  discipline  of  secondary 
education  with  a  view  to  enable  the  American,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  boy,  to 
be^in  his  bread-earning  work  or  studies,  whatever  they  ma)r  be,  at  18.  I  commend 
this  to  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  would  suggest  that  the  objects  of  teaching  Latin  as 
training  for  the  imagination,  of  Greek  aj3  an  enlargement  of  the  mental  vision,  of 
mathematics  as  promoting  concentrated  reasoning,  of  grammar  and  literature  as  a 
discipline  in  accuracy  and  precision,  are  lost  sight  of  in  our  higher  secondary  educa- 
tion, which  has  set  itself  altogether  wrong  ideals  through  a  mistaken  view  of  examina- 
tions. 

When  we  ^et  closer  to  Americans,  we  see  that,  in  Bi)ite  of  all  their  apparent  super- 
ficiality, their  schools  are  turning  out  more  active,  business-like,  hard-working,  enter- 
prising young  men  than  either  the  Enelish  or  the  German  schools — young  men  witili 
greater  ambition  and  self-reliance  and  a  greater  capacity  for  development,  equally 
courageous  in  work,  and  more  sober  in  tHeir  lives,  with  a  higher  sense  of  industrial 
integrity,  an  all-round  greater  pleasure  in  effort,  and  better  humor  in  adversity. 

IIiGHEii  Technical  Education. 

The  higher  orders  of  technical  education  as  maintained  in  the  United  States  were 
dealt  with  particularly  by  four  members  of  the  commission,  specially  chosen  for  this 
subject  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  corresponding  institutions  in  England  and  their 
reputation  as  experts.  Their  reports  well  repay  careful  and  thorough' study;  here  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  present  a  few  extracts  covering  opinions  and  compari- 
sons of  greatest  importance. 

Professor  Ayrton,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  physics  in  the  city  and  guilds  of 
London  Institute  and  is  past  president  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
devoted  his  time  in  this  country  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties off(?red  to  electrical  engineers.  Professor  Ayrton  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  "close  bond  of  union  between  the  industry  and  the  teaching,"  as  offering  a  striking 
contrast  with  conditions  in  England. 

Everywhere  I  was  told  [he  says]  an  engineering  apprentice  in  a  factory  should 
be  a  college-trained  man;  an  engineering  professor  in  a  college  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  emphasizes  the  relation  by  special  reference  to  the  jwlicy  pursued  at  the  West- 
inghouse  electric  and  manufacturing  works  at  Pittsburg  and  at  the  General  Electric 
Company*8  works  at  Schenectady. 

In  common  with  his  colleagues  Professor  Ayrton  was  impressed  also  with  the  advan- 
tage that  this  country  possesses  in  its  freedom  from  the  system  of  "outside  examina- 
tions" which  in  England  seriously  handicaps  both  student  and  professors. 

In  America  [he  says],  much  less  importance  is  attached  to  examinations  than  in 
Great  Britain.  Whether  a  student  is  worthy  of  a  degree  is  left  to  the  decision  of  his 
professors  without  the  intervention  of  outside  examiners.  They  are  greatly  influ- 
enced, they  told  me,  by  their  estimation  of  the  value  that  the  student  would  be  to  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  America's  judgment  of  a  professor  is  based  on  his  power 
of  attracting  students,  on  the  demand  shown  by  the  industry  for  the  men  he  turns  out, 
and  generally  on  the  name  he  makes  for  his  college. 

Mr.  Blatr,  aioistant  secretary  for  technical  education  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture and  technical  instruction,  Ireland,  agrees  with  Mr.  Ayrton  as  to  the  importance  of 
-the  close  relation  maintained  by  our  institutions  between  technical  education  and  the 
industries  to  which  it  pertains. 

Mr.  Blair's  report  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  insight  it  affords  into  the  general 
system  of  technical  education  that  has  been  developed  in  England,  and  the  companion 
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of  the  same  with  our  own  syBtem  and  with  iliat  of  Germany.     This  portion  of  his  report' 
is  hero  quoted  in  extenso: 

"The  British  system/'  he  says,  "has  developed  under  acts  of  Parliament  which 
defmo  the  expression  'technical  education.'"  The  definition  as  he  notes excludea 
"the  teaching  of  trades." 

These  acts  [he  continues]  allowed  the  inclusion  of  subjects  otlier  than  those  named  in 
the  definition,  if  approved  and  "  minuted"  by  the  central  authority.  The  authorities, 
local  and  central,  responsible  for  technical  education  being  responsive  to  public 
opinion,  subjects  following  the  lines  of  the  popular  interpretation  nave  from  time  to 
time  been  added,  and  highly  ingenious  arguments  have  b^sen  multiplied  to  show  that 
trades  were  not  being  taught.  The  **last  ditch"  of  the  defense  may  be  stated  some- 
what thus:  Under  industrial  conditions  the  worker's  operations  are  restricted  in 
number  and  character  in  such  a  way  that  he  must  not  only  have  the  requisite  skill  to 
carry  out  the  operation,  but  must  repeat  the  operation  so  frequently  that  he  tends  to 
become  a  part  of  the  machine — although  a  self-adjusting  jMirt,  such  as  meclianical 
engineers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  of  wood  or  metal.  Technical  education, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued,  promotes  an  oppa«<ite  tendency  in  the  individual;  it 
affords  opportunities  for  increasing  the  number  of  his  operations,  thus  helping  him  to 
acquire  manual  skill  of  a  more  diversified  Aaracter;  and  it  also  gives  him  the  under- 
lying tlieory  of  tools,  materials,  and  processes.  Such  a  view,  added  to  the  funds 
available  for  promoting  it,  has  produced  a  British  pystem  of  evening  Fchoolrf  without 
parallel  anywnere.  I  have  seen  the  German  evening  school  syntem  and  the  American 
evening  school  system,  and  neither  is  comparable  with  ours  in  quantity  or  in  quality. 
German  and  American  educationists  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  our  British  evening 
schools,  but  they  look  upon  them  as  trades  schools — institutions  for  the  training  of 
highly  ^*killed  operatives.  Such  is  not  a  wholly  incorrect  view.  Germans  and  Amer- 
icans point  with  no  unnatural  pride  to  their  Charlottenburgs  and  their  institutes  of  tech- 
nology, and  not  being  able  to  see  similar  institutions  with  us  they  form  a  poor  estimate 
of  our  system  of  tedmical  education.  They  have  "t^ized  up"  all  our  evening  schools 
as  mere  trade  schools.  They  do  not  see  tliat  most  of  our  able  and  ambitious  young 
men  and  voung  women  are  to  be  found  in  these  institutions  adding  a  school  evening 
to  a  workshop  or  counting-house  day;  they  do  not  realize,  and  frequently  we  ourselves 
have  failed  to  realize,  that  we  are  in  tlie  main  trying  to  do  in  one  institution — the 
evening  school — what  Germans  and  Americans  are  in  the  main  endeavoring  to  do  in 
two.  In  other  words,  they  separate  more  dearly  than  we  do  the  education  of  the 
"  hands"  and  of  the  "heads."  The  complaint  as  to  want  of  prejiaration  of  our  evening 
technical  students  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  evidence  of  this  analytical  defect  in 
our  educational  authorities;  not  being  clear  in  our  aims  we  are  confusing  the  issues 
and  are  endeavoring  to  do  too  much  with  all  the  raw  material  placed  at  our  disposal; 
we  are  endeavoring  to  use  the  same  process  for  the  production  of  both  "heads"  and 
"  hands, "  and  are  too  apt  to  apply  the  standard  for  "  heads"  to  the  recruits  for  "  hands. " 
Britishers  have  held  on  somewhat  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  leaders  arc  "  born,  not 
made;"  they  have  trusted  to  the  native  ability  of  the '"  lad  o'  pairts;"  and  they  expect 
him  by  sheer  force  of  character  to  learn  his  trade,  attend  the  technical  school,  and 
fight  his  way  to  the  top  of  his  business  or  profession. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  in  referring  to  the  two  processes,  I  have  said  "  in  tlie  main" 
on  both  sides;  for  I  am  not  overlooking  our  day  technical  institutions  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  on  the  other  tiiat  the  American  "lad  o'  pairts"  does  "come  through"  by  sheer 
force  of  character  and  ability,  and  with  the  aid  only  of  evening  technical  schools,  as 
ours  do.  I  contend,  however,  that  in  the  reservation  "  in  the  main  "  I  have  sufficiently 
allowed  for  the  exceptions. 

A  few  figures  will  corroborate  my  statements.  In  1901  the  total  number  of  British 
day  students  of  technology  was  3.873.  Of  these  2,259  were  engineering  students.  (See 
Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  Vol.  IX,  No.  45,  p.  54.)  In  the  nine 
German  technical  high  schools  (day  institutions),  there  were  14,986  students  in  1902 
(see  p.  49  of  Report  by  Doctor  Rose);  and  in  the  scientific  colleges  and  schools  of  tech- 
nology (day  institutions)  of  the  UnitcKl  States  in  1900  there  were  :  Students  of  agricul- 
ture, 2,852;  of  mechanical  engineering,  4,459;  of  civil  engineering,  3,140;  of  electrical 
engineering,  4,459:  of  mining  engineering,  1,261;  making  a  total  of  14,267  students 
in  addition  to  10,925  students  of  general  science  courses  (university  and  technologi- 
cal), including  applied  chemistry.  (See  p.  1,875,  United  States  Commissioner's  Report, 
1901.)  In  Charlottenburg  alone  there  were  3,428  day  students  in  1899  and  4,194  in 
1902;  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  1,608  day  students  in 
1902-3;  and  in  the  same  year  Siblev  (scientific  and  engineering)  College  of  Cornell 
University  had  886  day  students,    'fhe  numbers  become  even  more  sigmficant  when 
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it  is  realized  that  the  Britiiili  totals  include  all  day  technical  students  of  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  upward  who  were  taking  a  complete  day  technological  course  of  not  less 
than  20  hours  per  week;  and  that  the  schools  contributing  to  these  numbers  varied 
from  those  of  university  standard,  requiring  a  good  general  education  as  a  preliminary, 
to  technical  schools  for  which  the  only  preliminary  was  an  elementary  school  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  German  students  are  not  admitted  until  they  are  18 
years  old;  and  the  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
which  in  this  respect  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  of  the  United  States  institu- 
tions, contrast  favorably  with  ours.  In  1902-3  22.5  per  cent  of  the  Boston  studenta 
were  between  16 J  and  18  years  of  age;  and  77.5  per  cent  were  over  18  j  none  were  below 
161  ^^^  almost  15  per  cent  were  over  20.  The  German  and  American  students  as  a 
whole  have  had  a  much  better  preparation  than  ours;  they  show  their  high-school 
(leaving)  certificates  as  admission  cards.  These  figures  fully  support  my  view  that 
German  and  American  leaders  on  the  one  hand  and  British  on  the  other  are  prepared 
in  different  ways — the  American  and  the  German  mainly  in  day  schools,  the  British 
mainly  in  evening  schools.  There  are,  of  course,  other  factors,  but  I  am  dealing  only 
with  tne  educational  (pp.  40-42). 

As  regards  the  classes  of  institutions  considered,  Mr.  Blair's  report  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive,  including  trade  schools,  secondary  and  higher  technical  schools,  and 
commercial  schools.  The  general  effect  of  his  observation  in  this  wide  and  varied 
field  was  to  convince  him  that — 

the  American  school  system,  past  and  present,  has  not  been  a  large  determining  factor 
in  the  success  of  American  industries  and  commerce.  Such  success  was  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  virile  and  enterprising  character  of  the  American  people — character- 
istics not  developed  by  education  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  schools,  but  by  education 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  effect  on  the  American  people  of  two  centuries  of  pioneerine 
in  a  vast  and  rich  but  undeveloped  though  not  uninnabited  continent;  in  the  secona 
place,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany,  to  great  individuals — Camegies, 
Whitworths,  Krupps;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  constant  contribution  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States  during  the  middle  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  much 
excellent  human  material  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  from  the 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

But  the  visit  has  also  produced  a  strong  impression  that  the  future  industries  and 
commerce  of  America  are  being  directly  and  profoundly  affected  by  the  schools  of 
to-day.  The  last  Quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  everywhere  a  general  process  of 
aggre^tion  in  traac^,  businesses,  and  industries.  The  area  of  operations  of  these 
centripetal  economic  forces  is  larger  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  only  limit  to  aggregation  is  the  want  of  men  capable  of  managing  the 
resulting  combinations.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  need  of  capable  managers  of  these 
organizations,  the  scale  of  their  operations  has  often  demanded  their  direction  from  a 
distance  through  subordinates,  and  that,  too,  not  only  on  the  result  of  personal  obser- 
vation, but  on  evidence  supplied  by  reports  of  subordinates.  Able  lieutenants  have 
become  essential.  Urged  on  by  the  necessity  for  quick  multiplication  of  such  officers, 
and  guided  by  the  instinctive  boldness  of  Americans  in  trying  new  methods,  the  great 
industrial  and  commercial  firms  are  abandoning  the  traditional  methods  of  waiting  for 
apprentices  to  "come  through,"  and  are  attempting  to  manufacture  the  junior  officers, 
by  a  rapid  process,  out  of  college  graduates  in  technology  and  commerce.  Further- 
more, the  lads  who  cam  j  through  by  the  traditional  slow  process  had  plenty  of  will  and 
forcefulness,  but  the  play  of  forces  on  them,  while  emphasizing  these  natural  charac- 
teristics, did  not,  as  a  rule,  provide  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  development  of  intel- 
lect— grasp,  judgment,  ability  to  apply  general  principles  to  details.  Such  men  could, 
in  fact,  apply  rules,  but  not  the  principles  on  which  the  rules  were  founded.     *    *    * 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  I  endeavored  to  set  out  a  few  of  the  features  of 
t<»chnical  education  in  America,  dealing  chiefly,  and  perhaps  at  too  great  length,  with 
the  methods  of  preparing  the  "captains  of  industry."  further  on  I  attempted  to 
show  how  this  method  of  preparation  is  appreciated,  and  to  indicate  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  schools  and  the  industries  has  become  one  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  has  also  been  explained  that  the  quality  of  the  supply  is  good,  because  the  schools 
understand  that  they  are  professional  schools,  and  that  their  graduates  must  be  as 
capable  of  entering  into  practice  as  are  graduates  of  medical  colleges.  A  word  in  reca- 
pitulation may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  American  plan  involves  an  elementary  school  course  until  14  years  of  age,  four 
years  at  a  high  school,  four  years  at  a  college  or  institute  of  technology,  where  instruc- 
tion is  industrial  and  not  academic  in  character,  and  two  years  as  an  industrial  cadet. 
In  the  schools  there  is  no  system  of  prize  giving  or  ranking  to  misdirect  the  mind  of 
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the  youth  from  the  real  objective  of  his  preparation.    No  premium  is  required  of  this 
youth  on  entering  a  *  'works.*-    On  the  contrary,  he  is  eagerly  sought  after,  the  mana- 

fers  believing  that  the  future  of  their  '^works'-  depenas  on  their  ability  to  secure 
im.  The  pay  is  small — barely  suflScient  to  live  on.  A  young  man  will  be  25  before 
he  obtains  a  responsible  post  and  be  in  a  position  to  earn  a  lair  living.  After  that,  how- 
ever, promotion  is  rapid  and  prospecU  are  great  for  the  able  and  ambitious.  The 
best  ability  in  the  States  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  professions  and  in  politics,  as  with  us, 
but  in  industries  and  commerce,  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  consequence  of  present 
conditions. 

Compare  this  with  the  British  plan.  The  number  of  students  in  British  day  tech- 
nical schools  is  insignificant  when  (compared  with  the  American  figures.  Further, 
our  day  technical  course  is  of  three  years^  duration  only;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  baAed 
on  a  good  general  education  of  a  secondary  standard.  The  schools  are  not  as  profes- 
sional in  character  as  they  might  be,  and  the  youth  when  he  has  received  his  diploma 
is  somewhat  diffident  as  to  his  capacity  to  tackle  industrial  problems.  Further, 
he  has  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  trial  in  a  good  firm,  our  industrial  leaders  having 
little  or  no  faith  in  this  kind  of  man.  These  features,  the  kind  of  product  and  the 
want  of  faith,  react  against  each  other;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  supply  and  demand. 
The  usual  means  of  entrance  of  prospective  leaders  into  British  works  is  the  payment 
of  a  premium;  and  the  premium  hoy  usually  goes  into  works  at  16  or  so  instead  of 

§oing  to  college.  This  boy  spends  live  years  ^oing  round  the  workshops  and  the 
rawing  office;  he  is  not  taught  principles;  that  instruction  has  to  be  obtained  at  the 
evening  technical  school,  or,  in  some  rare  cases,  by  a  full  three  years'  course  at  a  tech- 
nical school  subsequent  to  his  pupilage  in  the  works.  The  premium  is  in  most  cases  a 
perouisite  of  the  high  office  to  whom  the  pupil  is  attached. 

Tnere  is  also  the  case  of  the  regular  apprentice  who  pays  no  i)remium.  This  boy 
if  very  able,  very  ambitious,  and  very  strong  physically,  may  succeed  in  reaching 
a  post  of  responsibility;  his  aid  is  the  evening  technical  school.  In  some  rare  cas(»8 
he  is  successful  in  securing  the  a^^istance  of  a  Whitworlh  liixhibition  and  that  brings 
instruction  of  a  college  standard. 

An.'  we  not  asking  too  much  of  our  youth?  Let  us  takti  the  case  of  a  premium  boy 
who  loaves  school  at  the  age  of  16  or  17  and  has  become  a  pupil  in  some  engineering 
firm.  He  is  out  of  bed  soon  after  5  a.  m,;  into  the  works  at  0;  he  leaves  the  works  at 
5.30  p.  m.;  he  is  at  the  technical  school  or  studying  at  home  on  five  nights  per  week 
from  7  tt)  9.30  or  10,  and  he  is  back  to  bed  again  at  10  or  10.30.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  strain  hiring  over,  he  falls  asleep  in  his  boots.  This  hard  work  lasts  from  the 
end  of  Sept(Mnber  to  trie  middle  of  \iay;  and  the  G  to  5.30  lasts  all  the  year  n)und. 
Are  we  not  putting  an  unnecessarily  severe  strain  on  our  very  best  material?  In 
these  flays  of  international  and  industrial  rivalry  can  we  afford  to  allow  the  "lad  o* 
pairts''  to  sacrifice  so  much  to  the  process  of  *  'coming  througli?'*  Ho  will  siicce<*(l  in 
spite  of  obstacles;  but  he  ought  to  reach  the  top  with  strength  and  facilities  unim- 
paired; stronger  not  weaker  from  the  ordeal. 

Our  plan  of  training  Iwiders  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  Aineric'an;  indeed,  we  are 
not  making  the  most  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  national  assets — the  cliaractor  and 
ability  of  our  youth.  And  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  is  the  method  of  paying 
high  officers!  \i  we  thus  handicap  our  youth  and  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  our 
national  energy,  then  our  industries  will  not  compete  on  equal  tcTms  with  those  of 
America;  for  in  natural  r^»sources,  other  than  men,  America  lias  more  valuable  as-scts 
than  we. 

This  report  has  already  reached  too  great  a  length;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  deal 
with  technical  sch(X)ls  other  than  those  already  referred  to,  and  witii  th(^  possible  appli- 
cations to  our  own  system  of  some  of  the  features  of  American  education. 

It  will  be  suflicient  to  add  that  the  general  effect  of  my  inquiry  haa  been  to  conlinn 
views  previoiLsly  held: 

1.  Tnat  the  problem  of  technical  (»ducation  is  not  a  side  issue,  but  an  integral  part 
of  the  problem  of  education. 

2.  Tliat  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  technical  education,  a«i  of  that  of  education, 
will  be  partial  and  incomplete  unless  the  prf)blem  is  attacked  from  the  psychological 
as  well  as  from  the  industrial  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

3.  That  the  establishment  of  a  close  connection  between  institutions  for  technical 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  industrial  and  commercial  organizations  on  the  other 
is  an  essential  factor  in  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  technical  education  as 
of  that  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  (pp.  61-63). 
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Mr.  Ripper,  professor  of  engineering  in  University  College,  Sheffield,  dwells  par- 
ticularly upon  the  advantage  which  this  country  poeeesses  over  England  in  the  "senior 
and  better  traine<l  type  of  student  in  the  technical  colleges." 

The  students  of  the  technical  colleges  in  America,  being  from  18  to  25  or  26  years 
of  age,  and  having  received  a  high  school  and  in  some  cases  a  college  education,  it  is 
possible  to  do  much  superior  work  with  them  than  with  younger  boys.  The  younger 
student  has  generally  not  received  the  necessary  mathematical  training  to  enable 
him  to  do  advanced  work,  he  has  not  a  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility  in  approaching 
his  work,  and  he  does  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  issues  with  which  he  is  dealing, 
nor  the  necessity  for  the  strictest  accuracy  in  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a 
Fenior  tvpe  of  student  there  is  more  strenuous  application  and  earnestness,  the  work 
is  handled  in  a  different  spirit,  and  very  much  sounder  and  more  thorough  training 
may  be  given.  In  America  at  the  present  time  the  colleges  are  filled  with  students 
of  a  senior  typo,  who  are  receiving  an  advanced  and  thoroughly  sound  training,  and 
it  is  business  concerns  led  by  these  men  with  which  the  British  manufacturer  will 
have  to  compete.  The  question  for  our  country  to  ask  itself  is:  Are  we  preparing  the 
British  youth  of  to-day  to  compete  successfully  with  his  commercial  rival?  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  so  far  as  the  study  of  science  as  applied  to  industry  is  concerned, 
our  position  at  present  is  inferior  to  that  of  America. 

Mr.  Ripper  gives  details  of  the  system  of  training  apprentices  adopted  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  but  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  "general 
practical  training  obtained  by  the  apprentice  in  British  workshops  is  unequaled  in 
any  other  country." 

Dr.  Magvus  Maclk.\n,  professor  of  electrical  engineering  in  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Technical  College,  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployers in  this  country  toward  technically  trained  students. 

r 

In  Britain  [he  says],  owing  partly  to  class  and  caste  distinctions  which  do  not  hold 
to  the  same  extent  across  the  Atlantic,  the  impression  has  got  abroad  that  education 
only  spoils  the  common  workman  and  unfits  him  for  his  industrial  position.  Manufac- 
turers and  managers  generally  seem  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  highly  educated  youths 
and  college  men.  At  k^ast,  they  give  no  preference  or  encouragement  to  this  class 
ova*  their  more  ignorant  rivals,  and  consequently  the  youths  themselves,  finding 
no  advantage  in  remaining  long  at  school  or  college,  leave  early,  ignoring  the  benefits 
of  a  knowledge  and  training  which  seem  to  carry  them  no  further  forward  in  the  actual 
business  and  trade  of  life. 

The  attitude  in  the  States  I  found  to  be  exactly  the  opjwsite  of  this.  So  far  from 
disparaging  education,  the  American  regards  it  as  the  ehief  national  asset,  and  strains 
every  nerve  to  render  it  as  widely  diffused  as  possible,  convinced  that  the  increase 
of  intelligence  thus  fostered  will  be  a  common  gain.  The  etlucated  youth  will  not 
only  make  a  better  citizen,  but  he  will  outstrip  his  more  ignorant  fellow  in  industrial 
efficiency,  and  in  the  long  run  leave  him  far  behind.  Tlie  cx)nditions  of  American 
life  have  not  permitted  her  people  to  ignore  so  obvious  a  fact.  There  are  circumstances 
and  forces,  as  I  have  indicated,  which  have  thnist  ujwn  them  more  peremptorily 
than  upon  us  recognition  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  education.  Besides  tne  eco- 
nomic fact  that  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country  demands  the 
best  available  intelligence  and  skill,  there  are  the  sc)cial  and  political  factors.  The 
nation  is  a  democracy  very  pronounced  in  its  view  of  personal  rights  and  personal 
liberty,  and  if  it  is  to  govern  itself  wisely,  it  must  make  sure,  as  far  as  ])ossible,  that 
its  members,  drawn  as  they  are  from  all  nationalities,  are  sufficiently  welded  together 
and  enlightentHl  to  make  intelligent  and  safe  use  oi  their  voting  privileges.  Wide- 
spread popular  ignorance  would  be  a  constant  menace  and  danger  to  the  stability  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  industrial  interests. 

In  consequence  of  this  more  enlightened  view  of  education,  manufacturers  and 
employers  of  labor  are  more  ready  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  trained  student 
over  tne  iintraintHl  artisan,  and  are  everywhere  eager  to  get  technically  trained  men 
to  direct  their  work;  they  show  their  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  learning  by 
founding  and  ecjuipping  institutes  and  colleges  for  the  technical  training  of  young 
men  in  the  various  industries,  and  they  furtner  encourj^e  all  such  institutions  by 
giving  the  college- trained  youths  a  preference  over  those  who  are  merely  shop  traincnf. 

"In  all  departments  where  high-class  work  is  done,"  said  one  employer,  **we  pay 
good  wages,  and  are  always  anxious  to  get  technical  men.  They  are  oroader  minded 
and  have  a  wider  mental  grasp  than  the  man  who  left  school  at  the  age  of  16  to  learn 
his  trade  in  a  shop.    In  technical  or  any  other  kind  of  work,  the  young  man  who  has 
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been  trained  in  a  technical  Bcbool  very  soon  overtakes  and  outstrips  the  man  who  has 
had  practical  expcrienoe  only.  Their  remuneration  at  first  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  others  who  do  similar  work,  but  in  almost  all  cases  it  increases  more  rapidly,  and 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  their  promotion,  while  the  man  without  teciinical 
education,  unU«s  in  exceptional  cases,  nnds  his  field  of  operations  greatly  restricted.'* 
I  was  told  on  several  occasions  that  ten  years  ago  manufacturers  would  not  take 
coll(*g<f  men;  now  tliey  prefer  them,  because  they  can  tackle  new  problems.  Manu- 
facturing processes  are  constantly  developing,  and  there  is  room  for  men  with  new 
ideas.  The  coet  of  construction  and  commercial  value  of  a  machine  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  it  is  being  designed,  and  the  man  whose  technical  training 
has  been  supplemented  by  practical  experience  in  the  shop  is  better  fitted  to  handle 
these  questions  than  one  who  has  had  only  a  shop  training. 

Finally  is  noticed  here  the  profound  impression  made  upon  different  members 
of  the  Commission  by  what  is  being  done  in  America  for  higher  agricultural  education. 
The  policy  nf  the  land -grant  colleges  and  the  experimental  stations  is  described  at 
lengtli  and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
enthufiiasticully  conmiended. 

Tlio  most  striking  illustrations  of  American  organizing  ability  (says  Professor  Arm- 
strong) are  to  l)e  met  with  at  Washington.  So  far  as  1  am  aware,  there  is  nothing 
anywhorc  to  compare  with  the  way  in  which  science  is  being  utilized  in  the  service 
of  the  State  by  the  United  Stiites  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  located  in  the 
capital.  *  *  *  The  Department  is  not  merely  an  office — it  is  also  a  busy  hive  of 
research.  A  large  number  of  laboratorit^  are  attached  to  it,  in  which  investigations 
arc  being  carricnl  on,  bearing,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  problems  in  agriculture. 
Mtich  research  work  is  also  done  in  the  State  Experiment  Stations;  in  the  main, 
however,  tliesi*  serve  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  farmers  the  importance  of  science 
to  agriculture  by  demonstrating  the  ^'alue  of  methods  of  cultivation,  manures,  etc. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  research  work  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  in  the  experiment  stations  is  of  the  very  greatest  value  and  is  con- 
tributing moi*t  materially  to  the  development  of  agricultural  industry.  To  take  only 
one  illustration,  whereas,  in  1884,  the  amount  of  sugar  made  from  sugar  beet  was  only 
about  300  tons,  the  beet  crop  of  the  past  year  is  estimated  to  yield  400,000  tons,  the 
amount  of  sugar  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  sugar  cane  being  only  alx)ut 
300,000  tons.  This  extraordinary  increase.  I  l)elieve,  is  due  practically  entirely  to 
the  influence  exercised  from  Wasliington.     *    *    * 

The  Department  is  undoubtedly  exercising  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
education  of  fanners  by  distributing  literature  among  them  and  by  encouraging  and 
helping  them  m  every  possible  way;  indeeil,  it  is  certain  that,  by  one  means  or  another, 
the  American  farmer  is  gradually  being  led  to  see  that  science  Ib  indLspensal)lo  to 
agriculture. 

Professor  Armstrong  describes  also  at  some  length  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  in  New  York  State  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bailey,  the  director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  by  means  of  circular  letters  issued 
to  farmers,  by  plans  for  the  improvement  of  school  playgrounds,  and  by  the  "formal 
organization  of  junior  naturalist  clubs  in  schools  throughout  the  State." 

Spirit  ov  Ameui<:an  Svstkms  op  Education. 

The  reiv)rts  on  higher  education  in  America,  as  represented  in  universities,  must 
be  pass(?d  over  Ihto  with  mere  mention.  They  are,  however,  among  the  most  suggestive 
reports  in  the  collection,  becaiu^e  of  their  constant  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
university  education  in  Great  Britain  and  their  emphasis  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  American  type  as  represented  in  State  universities  like  those  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

Considering  the  whole  range  of  their  observ^ations  it  appears  that  our  foreign  critics 
were  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit  in  which  our  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions are  maintainerl  and  ccmducted  than  with  their  actual  methods  and  scholastic 
results.  This  purvey  may,  therefore,  well  close  with  extracts  from  the  n^port**  of  two 
membew  who  most  fully  reflect  this  general  impression.    The  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon, 
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M.  A.,  formorly  fellow  and  tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  concludes  a  verj'*  comprehen-« 
81  ve  survey  of  the  educational  work  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

To  sum  up  what  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  a  short  and  imperfect  survey  of  a 
wide  field,  is,  first  of  all,  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  public  education 
as  a  prime  necessity  of  national  life,  for  which  hardly  any  expenditure  can  be  too 
great;  and  next,  its  eminently  practical  and  popular  character.  There  is  more  coor- 
dination of  its  successive  stages  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  Enjgland.  From  the 
elementary  school  to  the  high  school,  from  the  high  school  to  the  university,  and  on  to 
special  professional  training,  the  education  of  the  future  citizen  is  in  th(?ory,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  practice,  a  continuous  whole,  marked  out  and  provided  by  the  State. . 
Opportunities  for  secondary  and  technological  instruction  are  more  widely  diffused 
and  more  generally  accessible  than  can  at  present  be  said  of  our  own  country,  though, 
as  I  have  intimated,  neither  the  methods  of  teaching  nor  thestandanls  of  attainment 
ai-e,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  ours.  The  educational  systems  of  America  have  the  merits 
an(l  defects  of  much  else  in  that  great  but  as  yet  unfinished  countr>\  They  are  full 
of  life  and  energy;  freely,  not  to  say  rashly,  experimental;  innovating,  renewing, 
abandoning,  sacrificing,  now  one  point,  now  another,  whether  of  ideas  or  practice, 
in  the  effort  at  growth  and  development.  They  arc  less  systematically  and  scientifi- 
cally thought  out  beforehand  than  the  more  symmetrical  systems  of  continental 
Europe;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  for  that  very  rc^ason  more  suggeMive  to  ourselves,  to  a 
free  people  feeling  its  way  along  the  same  road,  and  realizing,  as  we  arc  beginning  to 
do,  that  it  is  not  by  transplanting  the  ideas  and  methods  of  other  nations,  but  by 
improving  or  <  n-ating  our  own,  that  England  must  work  out  its  educational  salvation 
(p.  2r>5.) 

John  Rhys,  Esq.,  professor  of  Celtic  and  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  shows 
a  keen  appretriation  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  institutions,  of  their  spontancMDUs 
energy  and  their  flexibility.  While  pointing  out  many  defects  noticed  by  him  in  the 
class  exercises  at  which  ho  was  present,  he  finds  much  to  commend  even  in  this  respect. 
"Tlio  average  of  the  teaching,"  he  says,  "was  good,  and  some  of  it  I  should  call 
excellent.'* 

I  was  greatly  iinj)ressed  by  the  deliberate  mann(»r  in  which  it  was  carried  on  with 
nothing  to  hamper  the  teacher  in  hLs  work  or  incite  him  to  undue  hurry.  So  I  am 
convinced  that  what  American  education  has  already  achieved  is  but  a  very  inade- 
quate earnest  of  what  it  is  going  to  do.  The  machinery  is  there  in  perfect  orclcr,  and, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  more  and  more  thoroughness  will  be  secured  in  the  work- 
ing of  it,  and  the  x^rudeness  occasionally  to  be  detected  will  be  eliminated.  An 
American  who  understands  the  character  of  his  countrymen  well  places  to  the  credit 
of  that  character  ak^rtness  and  adaptability,  and  against  it  a  lack  of  thoroughness; 
but  tliat  lack  must  be  a  far  greater  and  deeper  one  than  I  take  it  to  be  if  American 
educationists  do  not  succeed  in  making  an  impression  on  it  by  improvements  in  the 
direction  which  I  have  indicated,  and  that  in  the  immediate  future. 


CHAPTER  III. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  INSTITUTED  TO  EXECUTE 

THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP  TRUST. 

INCLUDING  LIST  OF  STATE  COMMITTEES  OF  SELECTION,  THE  EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS  SET  FOR  1904,  AND  LISTS  OF  AMERICAN  RHODES 
SCHOLARS. 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  were  given  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  this  olTicc  for  1901,  Volume  2,  chapter  47  (pp.  2447-2450).  The  sections 
more  immediately  relating  to  the  American  scholarships  are  as  follows: 

*  *  *  Whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  I  implicitly  believe  will  result  from  the  union  of  the  English-speakinR 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  and  to  encoun^e  in  the  students  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  who  will  benefit  from  the  American  scholarships  to  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  reason  above  given,  at  the  University  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will, 
an  attachment  to  the  country  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but  without,  I  hope, 
withdrawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  tneir  adoption  or  birth:  Now, 
therefore,  I  direct  my  trustees  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  death,  and  either  simulta- 
neously or  graduallv,  as  they  shall  find  convenient,  and,  if  gradually,  then  in  such 
order  as  they  shall  tliink  fit,  to  establish  for  male  students  the  scholarships  hereinafter 
directed  to  oe  established,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £300  and  be 
tenable  at  any  college  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive  academical 
years.     *    *    ♦ 

I  further  direct  my  tnistces  to  estiiblish  additional  scholarships  sufficient  in  number 
for  the  appropriation  in  the  next  following  clause  hereof  directed,  and  those  scholar- 
ships I  sc^metuues  hereinafter  refer  to  as  "the  American  scholarships." 

1  appropriate  two  of  the  American  scholarships  to  each  of  the  present  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Ignited  States  of  North  Amenca,  provided  that  if  any  of  the  said 
Territories  shall  in  my  lifetime  be  admitted  as  a  State  the  scholarships  appropriated 
to  such  Territory  shall  be  appropriated  to  such  State,  and  that  my  trustees  may,  in 
their  uncontrolled  discretion,  witnhold  for  such  time  as  they  shall  think  fit  the  appro- 
priation of  scholarships  to  any  Territory. 

I  direct  that  of  the  two  scholarships  appropriated  to  a  State  or  Territory  not  more 
than  one  shall  be  filled  up  in  any  year,  so  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  two  scholar- 
ships be  held  for  the  same  State  or  Territory. 

COXDITIONH. 

My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not 
be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard 
shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments;  (2)  his  fondness  of  and 
success  in  many  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities 
of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship;  and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  school 
days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
schoolmates,  for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem 
the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim.  As  mere  suggestions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  will  have  the  choice  of  students  for  the  scholarships,  I  record  that 
(1)  my  ideal  qualified  student  would  combine  these  four  qualifications  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three-tenths  for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  the  second,  three-tenths  for  the  third, 
and  two-tenths  for  the  fourth  qualification,  so  that,  according  to  my  ideas,  if  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  marks  for  any  scholarship  were  200  they  would  be  apportioned  as 
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follows:  Sixty  to  each  of  the  first  and  third  qualifications  and  40  to  each  of  the  second 
and  fourth  qualifications;  (2)  the  marks  for  the  several  qualifications  would  be  awarded 
independently  as  follows  (that  is  to  say):  The  marks  for  the  first  qualification  by 
examination,  for  the  second  and  third  qualifications,  respectively,  by  ballot  by  the 
fellow-students  of  the  candidates,  and  for  the  fourth  qualification  by  the  head  master 
of  the  candidate's  school;  and  (3)  the  results  of  the  awards  (that  is  to  say,  the  marks 
obtained  by  each  candidate  for  each  qualification)  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
for  consideration  to  the  trustees  or  to  some  person  or  persons  appointed  to  receive  the 
same,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed  would  ascertain  by  averaging  the  marks 
in  blocks  of  20  marks  each  of  all  candidates  the  best  ideal  qualified  students. 

No  student  shall  be  qualified  or  disqualified  for  election  to  a  scholarship  on  account 
of  his  race  or  religious  opinions.    *    *    * 

A  qualified  student  who  has  been  elected  as  aforesaid  shall,  within  six  calendar 
months  after  his  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  he  can  be  admitted  into  residence, 
or  within  such  extended  time  as  my  trustees  shall  allow,  commence  residence  as  an 
undergraduate  at  some  college  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  scholarships  shall  be  jxiyable  to  him  from  the  time  w^hen  be  shall  commence 
such  residence. 

I  desire  that  the  scholars  holding;  the  scholarships  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
colleges  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  not  resort  in  undue  numbers  to  one  or  more 
colh^ges  only. 

Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained,  my  trustees  may,  in  their 
uncontrolled  discretion,  suspend  for  such  time  as  they  shall  think  fit,  or  remove,  any 
scholar  from  his  scholarship. 

Annual  Scholars'  Dinner. 

In  order  that  the  scholars,  past  and  present,  may  have  opportunities  of  meeting  and 
discussing  their  experience  and  pmspects,  1  desire  that  my  trustees  shall  annually 
give  a  dinner  to  the  past  and  present  scholars  able  and  wilhng  to  attend,  at  which  1 
nope  my  trui^tees,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  able  to  be  prtwint,  and  to  which  they  will, 
I  hope,  from  time  to  time  invite  as  guests  pei*i?ons  who  have  shown  s>anpathy  with  the 
views  expres.s<'d  by  me  in  this  my  will. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  will  the  trust(?es  appointed  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  viz, 
the  Earl  of  Roseberr>%  Earl  Oray,  I^jrd  Milner,  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson, 
Mr.  L.  L.  Michell,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Ilawkesley,  designated  Dr.  G.  11.  Parkin,  principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  as  their  agent,  and  he  forthwith  i>laced  himself  in 
communication  with  the  heads  of  some  of  the  principal  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  obtain  their  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  electing  candidates  to 
the  scholarships  destined  for  students  from  this  country.  After  pei^sonal  interviews 
with  these  advisers,  for  which  meetings  Doctor  Parkin  visited  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  feasible  way  of  electing  candidates  and  the  ono 
IcN-ittt  likely  to  give  dissatisfaction  would  be  to  choose  a  committee  of  selection  in  each 
State  and  Territory  from  the  faculties  of  the  leading  universities  and  colleges  thereof, 
which  committee  should  provide  for  and  hold  the  examinations  required  by  the 
Oxford  authorities  irf  strict  compliance  with  the  directions  sent  to  each  committee 
by  the  truh^tecs,  and  should  decide  upon  the  other  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
required  l)y  the  Rhodes  will.  The  chairmen  of  tliese  committees  were  selected  from 
among  die  advisers  above  mentioned,  and  were  usually  the  heads  of  Uie  principal 
universities  or  ci>lleges  of  the  various  States,  while  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee's were  selected  from  the  faculties  of  those  institutions. 

There  liave  been  a  few  changes  in  the  committees  since  their  organization.  The 
following  list  gives  the  names  of  those  serving  for  the  examinations  of  1905: 

Committees  of  Selection,  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

Alabama.— ChAirm&n:  Preddcnt  J.  W.  Abercbombie,  LL.  D.,  State  Unl\'er8lty,  University;  Tresi- 
dent  C.  C.  Th$ch,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  President  S.  If.  ITosmcr,  Southern  Univer- 
sity, Greensboro;  President  A.  P.  Montague,  Howard  College,  East  Lake;  Prof.  W.  B.  Saffold,  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Alabama,  University. 
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Arizona.— ChairmAn:  President  K.  C.  Badcock,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson;  Prof.  8.  C: 
Neffsom,  University  of  Arizona;  .Prof.  F.  N.  Quild,  University  of  Arizona. 

ilrJtafMCM.— Chairman: n.  8.  IIabtzoo,  LL.  D.»  University  of  Arlcansas,  Fayctteville;  J.  II. 

ninemon,  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  Little  Rock;  President  Stonewali  Anderson,  Ilendrix 
College,  Conway;  President  J.  \V.  Conger,  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia;  President  E.  R.  Long, 
Arkansas  College,  Batesville. 

CUf/om/a.— Chairman:  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.D.,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley; President  David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  Lcland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  University;  Prof^ 
S.  C.  Norton,  dean  of  Pomona  College,  Clarcmont. 

NOT£.~Appointmonts  to  be  made  alternately  by  University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity for  six  years.    Each  seventh  year  the  committee  appoints  from  the  smaller  colleges. 

Cbtorado.— Chairman:  James  U.  Bakeb,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder; 
Edward  8.  Parsons,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  dean  of  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs;  Herbert  A.  Howe,  Sc.  D  , 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Denver  University,  University  Park. 

ConfKrticttf.— Cliairman:  President  Abthur  T.  IIadley,  LL.  D.,  Yule  University,  New  Haven. 
(With  four  colleagues.) 

Delaware.— Chairman:  President  George  A.  Harter,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Delaware  C'ollege,  Newark; 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  Princeton  University;  President  Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  Provost  C.  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania  University. 

Florida.— Chairman:  President  A.  A.  Mubpuree,  Florida  State  College,  Tallahassee;  President 
Andn^w  Sledd,  Ph.  D.,  Florida  University,  Lake  City;  President  W.  F.  Blacknian,  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park; ,  Stetson  University,  De  Land. 

Orcr^a.— Chairman:  Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hill,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  Prof.  W.  H. 
Kilpatrick,  Mercer  Univer.>«ity,  Miicon;  Prof.  W.  I^.  Weber.  Emory  College,  Oxford;  Prof.  W.  H.  Boctick^ 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

/doAo.— Chairman:  President  J aues  A.  McLean,  Ph.  D.  (with  the  faculty) ,  State  University,  Moscow. 

7I/i now.  -Chairman:  President  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  Presi- 
dent   ,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston;  President  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  State  Univer- 

§ity  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  President  C.  W.  Barnes,  B.  D.,  Illinois  College,  Jackson\-ille;  President  M.  H. 
Chaml)erlin,  LL.  D.,  McKondree  College,  Lebanon. 

Jiuftana.— Chairman:  President  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Bloominpton;  Presi- 
dent the  Rev.  A.  Morrisscy,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dtinie;  Presidcr.t  Wii'inin  P.  Kane, 

D.  D.,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville;  President  E.  H.  Hughes,  D.  D.,  DePauw  University,  CJnn^n- 
castlc;  President  R.  L.  Kelly,  Ph.  M.,  Earlhrsm  College,  Richmond. 

/otra.— Chairman:  President  George  E.MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Iowa  City; 
President  D.  F.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell;  President  W.  F.  King,  D.  D.,  Cornell  Collego, 
Mount  Vernon:  President  S.  W.  Stookey,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids;  President  H.  M.  Bell,  Drake  I  r.U 
Tersity,  Des  Moines. 

iran<a«.— Chairman:  President  Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.  (with  the  faculty),  State  University, 
Lawrence. 

Kentucky, — Chairman:  Prof.  Arthur  Yager,  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown;  President  J.  K. 
Patterson,  Ph.  D.,  State  College,  I-<exington;  Prof.  S.  M.  Jefferson,  M.  A.,  Kentupky  University,  I^exing- 
^on:  President  Cliase  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Central  University,  Danville;  President  J.  L.  Weber,  D.  D.,  Ken- 
tucky Wcaleyan  College,  Winchester. 

Xotti>ia7ia.— Chairman:  President  Thomas  D.  Bovd,  IjL.  D.,  State  University.  Briton  Rouge; , 

Tulone  University,  New  Orleans;  Prof.  John  R.  Ficklen,  Tulanc  University,  New  Orleans;  Prof.  C. 

E.  Coates,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Baton  Rouge;  C.  Cottingham,  Mount  Lebanon  College,  Mount 
Lebanon;  H.  L.  Maring,  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  Orleans;  Prof.  E.  L.  Scott.  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge;  J.  L.  McGehee,  Centenary  College,  Jackson. 

ITaintf.— .\ppointments  to  1«  made  in  rotation  by  (1)  Bowdoln  College,  (2)  Colby  College,  (3)  Bates 
College,  (4)  the  State  University.    Chairman:  President  Charles  L.  Wiute,  Colby  College,  Water^-ille. 

JtfarytowJ.— President  Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimons  President 
Thomaa  Fell,  LL.  D.,  St.  John's  College,  .\nnapoIis;  President  Thomas  Lewis,  D.  D.,  Western  Maryland 
College,  Westminster. 

Massachusetts.— Chairman:  Pn'sideiit  Charles  W.  Euot,  LL.  D.,  Harvard  University.  (With  four 
colleagues.) 

Michigan.— ChAinnan:  President  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Ann  Arbor;  President 
W.  G.  Sperry.  Olivet  College,  Olivet;  President  Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D.,  Albion  College,  Albion;  Presi- 
dent A.  G.  Slocum,  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota.— Cha\Tma.n:  President  Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Minneapolis;  Presi- 
dent James  Wallace,  D.  D.,  Macaloster  College,  St.  Paul;  Pn'-sident  G.  H.  Bridginan.  D.  D.,  Hanilino 
University,  St.  Paul;  President  M.  Wahlstrom,  Ph.  D.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Poter;  Pn'.si- 
dcnt  W.  n.  Sallmon,  Carleton  College,  Northfleld. 

Mississippi.— Chsi\nna.n:  Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  University;  Prof. 
Alfred  Home,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Mississippi;  President  W.  B.  Murrah,  Millsaps  College,  Jackson; 
Pzeaident  W.  T.  Lowrey,  LL.  D.,  Mississippi  College,  ClUiton;  President  J.  C.  Hardy,  Agricultural  Col- 
CoUoge. 
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Missouri.— Ch&lTvnaxi:  President  R.  U.  Jesse,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Missoari,  Columbia;  Chancellor 
W.  S.  Chaplin,  LL.  D.,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  Presidrat  W.  H.  Black,  D.  D..  Missouri  Val- 
ley College,  Marshall;  President ,  Westminster  College,  Fulton;  Right  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Tuttle,  D.  D., 

bishop  of  eastern  diocese  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

jVofitona.— Chairman:  President  Oscar  J.  Craio,  State  University;  President ,  Montana  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Bozeman;  President  N.  R.  Leonard,  Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte. 

Nebraska.— Ch&iTmein:  Chancellor  E.  B.  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Lincoln;  President 
William  E.  Schell,  York  College,  York;  Chancellor  D.  W.  C.  Huntingdon,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, University  Place;  President  M.  P.  Dowllng,  Crelghton  University,  Omaha;  President  E.  Van 
Dyke  Wight,  Hastings  College,  Hastings;  President  D.  R.  Kerr,  Bcllevue  College,  Bellovue;  President 
George  Sutherland,  Grand  Island  College,  Grand  Island;  Prof.  L.  A.  Hoopes,  Union  College,  College 
view;  President  W.  P.  Aylsworth,  Cotner  University,  Bethany;  President  D.  B.  Perry,  Doano  College, 
Crete. 

Nevada.— Chairman:  President  JosErii  E.  Stubbs.  D.  D.,  State  University,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire.— Ch&lrman:  President  William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.  (with  faculty),  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover, 

New  Jersey.— Ch&irmAn:  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton; 
President  Austin  Scott,  LL.  D.,  Rutgers  College,  Now  Bnmswlck;  Prof.  Henry  Burchard  Fine,  Prince- 
ton University. 

New  3/ejifO.— Chairman:  Wm.  G.  Tight,  Ph.  D.,  with  the  faculty,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albu- 
querque. 

New  yorfc.— Chairman:  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  President  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  Chancellor  J.  R.  Day,  LL.  D., 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 

North  raro/ifw.— Chairman:  President  F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.  D..  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill;  Prof.  Eben  Alexander,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Prof.  Edwin  Mlms,  Trinity  College,  Dur- 
ham; Prof.  J.  B.  Carlylc,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest;  Prof.  James  L.  Douglas,  Davidson  Col- 
lege, Davidson. 

North  Doito/<j.— Chairman:  I'resident  Webster  Merrifield,  M.  A.,  State  University,  University; 
President  J.  H.  Morley,  LL.  D.,  Fargo  College,  Fargo;  President  E.  P.  Rolx>rtson,  Red  River  Valley 
University,  Wahpeton. 

Oftfo.— Chairman:  President  \\.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D..  State  University,  Columbus;  President  H.  C. 
Xing.  D.  D.,  Obcrlin  College,  Oberlln;  President ,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware;  Presi- 
dent Alfred  T.  Perry,  D.  D..  Marietta  College,  Marietta;  President  George  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Otterbdn 
University,  Wcsterville. 

OWa/ioma.— Chairman:  I'resident  David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Norman;  President 
F.  II.  Uniholtz,  Edmond  Normal  College,  Edmoud;  President  A.  C.  Scott,  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater; 
President  T.  W.  Conway,  .Mva  Normal  College,  Alva;  President  J.  R.  Campbell,  Weatherford,  South- 
western Normal  College;  President  J.  H.  House,  Kingfisher  College,  Kingfisher. 

Orfj^on.— Chairman:  President  P.  L.  Campbell,  State  University,  Eugene  (with  four  colleagues). 

Pennsylrania.—Ch&lnimn:  President  Chas.  C.  Harrison,  Universitx  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia; 
I'resident  Edward  D.  Warfleld,  Lafayette  College,  Easton;  President  Isaac  C.  Ketler,  Grove  City  Col- 
lege. Grove  City;  President  J.  II.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Bucknell  University,  Lewlsburg;  President  Wm.  H. 
Crawford,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  College,  Meadvllle;  President  Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.  D.,  Ilaverford  College, 
Haverford. 

Rhode  /*7anrf.— Chairman:  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  Brown  University,  Providence;  Prof. 
William  C.  Poland.  Brown  University;  Prof.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  dean  of  Brown  University;  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Alllnson,  Brown  University;  Dr.  C.  E.  Dennis,  Jr.,  principal  of  Hope  Street  High  School, 
Providence;  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Lull,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Newport;  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thomp- 
son, principal  of  Newport-Rogers  High  School,  Newport. 

South  Caro/irw.— Chairman:  President  B.  Sloan,  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia;  Prof.  C.  W. 
Bain.  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia;  Dr.  E.  B.  Setzlcr,  Newberry  College,  Newberry;  Prof.  B.  E, 
Geer,  Furman  University,  (freenvillc;  Prof.  Delia  Torre,  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston;  Prof.  A.  O. 
Reml^ert,  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg. 

5ot//ADa*o/a.— Chairman:  President  (iARRETT  Droppers,  A.  B.,  State  University,  Vermilion; 
Presi<ient  H.  K.  Warren,  M.  A.,  Yankton  College,  Yankton;  President  Thomas  Nicholson,  Dakota 
University,  Mitchell. 

Tennessee.— ChR\rm&n:  President  Brown  Ayres,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  Prof,  Th.  W. 
Jordan,  dean  of  University  of  Tennessee;  Vicc-Chancellor  B.  L.  Wiggins,  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanec;  Chancellor  James  H.  Klrkland,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 

Texas.- Chairman :  President  WH.  L.  Prather,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Austin;  Dr.  R.  S.  Hyer, 
regent  of  South  Western  University,  Geoigetown;  Dr.  S.  P.  Brooks,  president  of  Baylor  I^niverslty, 
Waco. 

L7aA.— Chairman:  President  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Salt  Lake  City;  Prof.  Byron 
Cummbigs,  State  University;  Principal  George  A.  Eaton,  Salt  Lake  City  High  School. 

Vrrwion/,— Appointments  to  be  made  in  rotation  by  (1)  University  of  Vermont,  (2)  Middlebuiy 
College. 
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Vir^Aui.— Chairman:  Pr«6ident  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  University  of  Virlgnia,  Charlottesville; 
Frof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College,  Salem;  Prof.  S.  O.  Mitchell,  Richmond  College,  Richmond. 

WatkinifUm.— Chairman:  Appointment  to  be  made  in  rotation  by  the  State  University,  Whitman 
College  (Walla  Walla),  the  Stote  Agricultural  College. 

Wtit  Vtr^nia.— Chairman:  President  D.  B.  Pv&inton,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Horgantown; 
Thos.  C.  Miller,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Charleston;  T.  E.  Cramblet,  LL.  D.,  president  oi 
Rethany  College. 

Hl^rofMin.— Chairman :  President  Ch.  R.  Van  IIise,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madisonr 
Prraident  Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.  D.,  Milton  College,  Milton;  President  Edward  D.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  Bdolt 
College,  Beloit;  President  Richard  C.  Hughes,  Ripon  College,  Ripon;  President  Samuel  Plants,  D.  D.» 
lAwrence  University,  Appleton. 

Wyoming.— Chairman:  President  Frederick  M.  Tisdel,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

These  committees,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  trustees,  held  the  examina* 
tions  upon  the  dates  appointed,  viz,  April  13  and  14,  1904,  the  time  for  the  exami- 
nations being  set  so  that  they  were  going  on  simultaneously  all  over  the  country — 
that  is  to  say,  while  a  given  subject  was  set  for  11  a.  m.  eastern  time  in  the  Eastern 
States  the  same  subject  was  set  for  10,  9,  and  8  a.  m.  in  the  Middle,  Western,  Moun- 
•tain,  and  Pacific  States,  respectively.  The  instructions  issued  by  the  trustees  and 
lent  to  eacrh  committee  of  selection  were  as  follows: 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust. 

memorandum  for  committees  of  selection  making  appointments  to  scholar- 

HHirs  throughoi:t  the  united  states  in  1904. 

1.  A  written  examination  will  be  held,  beginning  on  April  13,  at  a  place  fixed  by 
the  committee  of  selection  for  each  State.  This  committee  will  appoint  a  suitable 
person  to  supervise  the  examination,  and  will  arrange  for  its  impartial  conduct.  It 
should  be  clearly  understxKxl  that  this  examination  is  not  competitive,  but  simply 
qualifying,  and  is  intended  to  give  assurance  that  no  elected  scnolar  will  be  unaole 
to  pass  responsions,  the  first  examination  which  the  university  demands  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  B.  A.  degree. 

2.  At  the  request  of  the  trustees  the  University  of  Oxford  has  named  for  the  present 
year  three  examiners  to  prepare  examination  papers  and  report  upon  the  replies  given. 
The  papers  will  be  forwarded  in  sealed  parcels  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
selection.  The  parcels  containing  the  examination  papers  shall  only  be  opened  by 
the  supervising  examiner  at  the  time  and  place  of  examination.  As  the  papers  con- 
tain the  full  text  of  all  classical  passages  used  in  examination,  no  text-bool^  will  be 
required  by  candidates.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  supply  stationery  to  candi- 
dates at  the  place  of  examination. 

3.  The  rejJlies  made  by  candidates  shall  be  collected  at  the  close  of  each  examina- 
tion, and  forwarded  in  sealed  parcels  to  a  center  to  be  fixed  by  the  trust  for  dispatch 
to  the  examiners  at  Oxford. 

4.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  agreed  to  accept  in  lieu  of  responsions  the  cer- 
tificate of  its  examiners  that  students  have  passed  this  examination,  so  that  all  scholars 
elected  will  be  excused  from  that  test  when  they  come  into  residence  at  Oxford. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  examiners  has  been  received,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  selection  will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  passed^ 
and  are  therefore  eligible  for  election. 

6.  The  committee  of  selection  will  then  proceed  to  choose  the  scholar  for  the  year. 
In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  trustees  desire  that  "in  the  election 

of  a  student  to  a  scholarship,  regard  shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic 
attainments;  (2)  his  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
football,  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty^ 
sympathy  for  and  protecrticm  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship, 
and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts 
to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates.''  Mr.  Rhodes  suggested  that  (2) 
and  (3)  should  be  decided  in  any  school  or  college  by  the  votes  of  fellow-students,  and 
(4)  by  the  head  of  the  school  or  college. 

^Tiere  circumstances  render  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  these  sug- 
cestions,  the  trustees  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  effect  to  their  spirit,, 
but  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  tne  final  decision  must  rest  with  the  committee  of 
selection. 

7.  To  aid  in  making  a  choice,  each  candidate  should  therefore  be  required  to  furnish 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection  (a)  a  certificate  of  age;  (6)  a  certificate 
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from  hifl  school  or  coOcge  that  he  has  been  selected  as  the  candidate  lor  that  school  or 
college  who  best  iulfiUs  the  ideaa  of  Mr.  Rhodesia  bequeBl;  (c)  a  statement  irom  his 
school  or  college  of  the  flronnds  njKm  which  he  was  chosen,  including  hie  edncatioiial 
qualifications,  nis  record  in  athletics,  and  such  testimonials  from  his  masters  at  schooi 
and  his  poof easoES  at  colW^r  ^  reference  to  the  qualities  indicated  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  as 
seem  best  adapted  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  committee  of  selection. 

8.  Should  it  seem  advisable,  the  committee  of  selection  is  free  to  apply  to  the  can- 
didates,, or  to  any  sheeted  number  of  them,  such  further  intellectual  or  other  tests  as 
tkey  may  consider  necessary. 

9.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection  will  at  once  notify  to  the  trustees  or 
their  agent  the  name  of  the  elected  scholar,  and  will  forward  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie,  the 
Rhodes  Trust,  Oxford,  all  the  credentials  and  testimonials  relating  to  scholarship  and 
character  on  which  the  selection  was  made. 

10.  The  elected  scholar  will  then  be  furnished  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  selection  with  a  memorandum,  prepared  by  the  rerpresentative  of  the  trustees  at 
Oxford,  ol  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  have  his  name  enrolled  at  one  of  the 
colleges  of  the  university. 

IT .  The  scholarship  will  be  paid  in  four  quarterly  installments,  the  first  on  beginning 
residence  at  Oxfcwd,  and  thereafter  terminally  on  the  certificate  of  the  college  that 
the  work  and  conduct  ol  the  student  have  been  sati^actory.  Without  such  a  cer- 
tificate the  scholarship  lapses.  A  scholarship  which  lapses  either  from  the  failure  ol 
a  student  to  secure  tnis  colleg;e  certificate,  from  resignation,  from  marriage,  or  from 
any  other  cause  will  not  be  filEed  up  till  the  year  in  which  it  would  naturally  expire. 
This  provision  is  made  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  rota  of  succeeding  scholars. 

The  following  six  papers  were  set  for  the  examinations  of  April  13  and  14,  1904,  three 
for  each  day.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  care  taken  to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  papers 
La  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  ol  selection  in  each  State,  it  should  be 
said  that  a  snificient  number  of  copies  of  each  paper  to  allow  one  cc^y  to  each  cax>- 
didate  were  sealed  in  a  labeled  envelope,  thus  making  six  envelopes  for  each  center 
of  examination.  These  six  envelopes  were  then  placed  in  a  large  envelope,  which 
was  also  scaled  and  labeled  and  marked  with  the  name  of  a  State.  In  some  cases 
more  than  one  of  these  parcels  were  sent  to  the  same  State.  This  packing  was  done 
in  England.  AD  the  parcels  thtis  prepared  were  packed  in  a  metal  box,  which  was 
locked  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Washington. 
This  box  was  opened  by  him,  and  under  hi»  supervision  the  various  parcels  were 
properly  addressed  and  forwarded  to  their  destinations,  and  each  separate  envelope 
remained  sealed  until  the  hour  set  for  examination  upon  the  paper  it  contained  was 
reached.  There  was  thus  hardly  a  possibility  of  gaining  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
questions  l>efore  examination.  When  the  examinations  were  finished  the  papers  and 
answers  properly  seakKi  were  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Imme- 
diately upon  their  receipt  were  replaced,  unopened,  in  the  chest  in  which  the}'  liad 
come  from  England  and  were  then  forwarded  to  Oxford.  The  papers  all  had  the 
same  heading,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  with  the  first.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  were  set  for  the  candidates. 


DELEGACY  OF  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 
(Examination  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  bequest,  April,  1904.) 

TRANSLATION    FROM    LATIN    INTO    ENGLISH. 

[The  following  rules  apply  to  each  paper.] 

The  time  allowed  for  this  paper  is  two  hours. 

Every  candidate  must  write  on  each  page  of  his  answers  (1)  his  name;  (2)  the 
town  and  State  or  Province  in  which  he  is  examined;  (3)  the  subject  of  the  paper  and 
the  number  of  the  section  chosen,  and  must  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  writing  paper. 

The  paper  contains  the  following  sections: 

1.  Passages  from  authors  not  speciallv  prescribed. 

2.  Passages  from  Csesar,  De  Bello  Gallico  I  to  IV. 

3.  Passages  from  Cicero,  Philippics  I,  II. 
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4.  Passages  from  Cicero,  In  Catilinain  I  to  IV,  and  In  Verrem  Actio  I. 

5.  Passages  from  Cicero,  Pro  Murena  and  Pro  Lege  Manilla. 

6.  Passages  from  Cicero,  De  Senectnte  and  De  Ajoiicitia. 

7.  Passages  from  Horace,  Odes. 

8.  Passages  from  Horace,  Satires. 

9.  Passages  from  Horace,  Epistles. 

10.  Passages  from  Livy  V,  VI. 

11.  Passages  from  Virgil,  Georgics. 

12.  Passages  from  Virgil,  Bucolics  and  £ncid  I  to  VI. 

N.  I). — Candidates  must  select  one  and  only  one  of  the  sections  numbered  1  to  12.' 

LATIN    PROSE   COIIPOSITION. 

Translate  into  Latin: 

The  prince,  wlio  had  already  been  informed  of  thci  conspiracy,  sent  messengers  to 
all  his  allies  to  ask  for  reenforcements,  and,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  these  had  set  out, 
called  together  three  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  pretendine  that  he 
wished  to  consult  them  on  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  Orders  were  given  that  each, 
as  he  entered  the  palace,  should  be  put  to  death,  and  a  large  force  of  cavalry  was  drawn 
up  in  the  streets  to  prevent  any  danger  of  a  popular  tumult.  But  the  people  also  were 
n^uiy.  During  the  whole  day  they  had  been  quietly  assembling  in  the  nouses,  wait- 
ing until  the  signal  should  be  given.  Suddenly  there  arose  the  cry,  **To  arms,"  and,' 
while  some  threw  down  stones  and  firebrands,  the  others  rushed  forth  from  the  doors, 
dragged  the  soldiers  from  their  horses,  and  slew  them  before  they  had  time  to  defend 
themselves.  The  attack  was  too  violent  to  be  resbted,  and  when  the  reenforcements 
arrived  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  populace. 

ARrmMSTIC. 

1.  Find  the  smallest  integer  which  is  divisible  by  all  the  numbers  143,  78,  91,  637, 
286. 

2.  Multiply  1.16  by  .428571,  and  divide  .007424  by  25.G. 

3.  If  a  man  can  build  1  rod  1  yard  1  foot  6  inches  of  a  wall  in  1  day,  how  much  can 
he  build  in  52  days? 

4.  Find  the  square  roots  of  122.1025  and  5SS^^. 

5.  The  par  of  exchange  with  London  being  4.8605,  find  the  equivalents  of  £137  48. 
6Jd.  and  ^542.84  to  the  nearest  cent  and  farthing,  respectively. 

6.  A  walk  10  feet  wide  is  made  round  a  rectangular  park  within  the  fence,  the  jjark 
being  200  yards  by  150  yards.     How  many  square  yards  arc  there  in  the  walk? 

7.  Two  men  of  equal  skill  agreed  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  $124.^  They  completed 
it  in  18  days,  but  one  man  was  absent  from  work  on  5  days.  How* should  the  pay  be 
equitably  divided? 

8.  Find  the  amount  of  $4,000  if  lent  for  3  years  at  4i  per  cent  per  annum  compound 
interest. 

9.  Three  pipes  can  respectively  fill  a  cistern  in  22,  24,  and  72  minutes.  If,  when 
the  cistern  is  empty,  all  tiie  pipes  are  opened,  in  how  many  minutes  will  it  be  full? 

10.  A  person  invasted  $22,050  in  a  3  per  cent  stock  at  90.  He  afterwards  sold  out 
at  93§  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  a  4i  per  cent  stock  at  98.  Find  the  change  in  his 
income. 

11.  In  what  time  will  $1,260  amount  to  $1,496.25  if  lent  at  3i  per  cent  per  annum 
simple  interest? 

TRANSLATION   FROM    GREEK    INTO    ENGLIRH. 

The  paper  contains  the  following  sections: 

1.  Passages  from  authors  not  specially  prescribed. 

2.  Passages  from  Demosthenes,  Philippics,  I  to  III,  and  Olynthiacs,  I  to  III. 

3.  Passages  from  Demosthenes,  De  Corona. 

4.  Passages  from  Euripides,  (a)  Hecuba,  (b)  Medea,  (c)  Alcestis,  (d)  Bacchae. 

5.  Passages  from  Homer,  Iliad,  I  to  IV. 

6.  Passages  from  Homer,  Odyssey,  I  to  VI. 

7.  Passages  from  Plato,  Apology,  Crito. 

8.  Passages  from  Sophocles,  Antigone,  and  Ajax. 

9.  Passages  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I  to  V. 

N.  B. — Candidates  must  select  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  sections  numbered  1  to  9. 
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GREEK    AND   LATIN    GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  the  meaning,  gender,  and  dative  plural  of  ddov^,  Xetb^y  ydXtx,  opvt^^ 
KiXetfOo^^  and  the  meaning,  gender,  and  fgenitive  plural  of  nummus,  artus,  dies, 
imber,  oalcar. 

2.  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  rio?,  dpna^,  ^taKpo^^  vetus,  utilis, 
prope. 

3.  Decline  in  the  singular  6^v^,  odns,  aA?/6^5;  and  in  tlie  plural,  melior,  qui,  idem. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  U8<»8  of  at)ro5  and  6  <ri>ro?,  irodo^,  odo^,  and  OTCodo^y 
mille  and  millia,  aliquis  and  quisquam,  is  and  ille. 

5.  State,  with  examples,  the  principal  ways  of  forming  the  pert(M-t  tense  in  Greek 
and  I^tin. 

6.  Write  down  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  following  tenses:  Present 
subjunctive  active  of  8?fX6<o\  aorist  indicative  active  of  txipioo;  aorist  optative 
passive  of  riOt^/n;  future  indicative  active  of  capio;  future  perfect  indicative  active 
of  tribuo;  imperfect  subjunctive  of  nolo. 

7.  What  prepositions  in  Latin  and  Greek  may  be  used  with  two  cases?  Give 
examples  and  append  to  each  its  English  equivalent. 

8.  State  and  illustrate  (a)  the  rules  for  conditional  sentences  in  Greek;  (b)  the 
rul(*s  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  I^tin. 

9.  Translate  into  I^atin:  (a)  The  consul  left  the- city  without  saluting  his  colleague; 
(6)  He  is  too  wise  to  disobey  his  orders;  (c)  If  you  finish  your  work  to-morrow  you 
will  be  allowed  to  return  home;  (d)  I  fear  that  he  will  not  reach  Italy  in  time  to  see 
his  bn^ther;  (c)  When  he  was  at  Athens  I  told  him  to  remain  there  until  I  came. 

10.  Put  into  Oratio  Obli([ua:  Quoniam  me  una  vobiscum  servare  non  possum  ves- 
trae  quidem  certe  vitae  prospiciam  quos  cupiditate  gloriae  adductus  in  periculum 
deduxi.  Frustra  meae  vitae  subvenire  conammi  quem  iam  sanguis  viresque  deficiunt. 
Proinde  hinc  abite  dum  est  facultas  vosque  ad  legionem  recipite. 

AUJKHUA    AND    f;K<>MKTRY. 

Algdrn. 
[The  full  working  must  )k?.  shown  in  all  cases.] 

1.  If  .r  -=  1,  1/  =  1,  2  =  —J,  iind  th<i  value  nf 

y-z     ,     z-x-       ^~y 
l^yz'"'  i+zx'^  i-{-xy' 

2.  Multiply  x^^— :U'*-|-2.f— 1  by  .t^-f-«V-^— 2.t -fl ,  and  verify  the  result  in  the  case  wIktc 

3.  Find  the  remainder  when  ar'-f5a*— 7u;-f 4  is  divided  by  /--f;t-f2.  For  what 
value;  of  x  will  the  reinaind(»r  be  zero? 

4.  Resolve  into  their  simplest  real  factors — 

(1)  r»+343y''; 

(2)  a-x'-  2<LX-  6V-f  26t; 

(3)  x-^-f4r*-fl6.  I 

5.  Simplify — 

^ ^  *     }:ii  1-3^ -I - 2  '^  2.r -bx~-y2  +  2?^3xTi ' 

xr        y 

y  "^  •«'• 

6.  Solve  the  equations — 

(1)      '+-!--    1  ■ 


2i:+3  "^'  2a:-3  ~  i-6' 
(3)    10a;-18y=45,  2^+4=y. 
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7.  Describe  clearly  the  process  of  solving  graphically  two  simultaneous  equations 
of  the  first  degree  in  two  variables.  How  would  you  apply  this  process  in  the  case  of 
the  equations  given  in  question  6  (3)? 

8.  Find  four  consecutive  odd  numbers  whose  sum  is  1904. 

9.  A  sum  of  $4,950  is  invested  partly  in  Canadian  Pacific  common  shares,  paying  6 

Eer  cent,  at  115,  and  partly  in  United  States  4  per  cent  loan,  at  132  J .     The  total  income 
eing  1200,  find  the  amount  of  each  investment. 

Geovietry. 
[The  use  of  rcHSonablo  symbols  and  abbreviations  is  i)crinittcd.] 

1.  Define—  right  angle,  rhombus,  parallel  straight  lines. 

2.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  eaual  to  one  another,  the  sides  also  which  subtend, 
or  arc  opposite  to,  the  equal  angles,  snail  be  equal  to  one  another. 

3.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle  shall  be  greater  than  either 
of  the  interior  opposite  angles. 

4.  If  a  straight  line  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines,  make  the  exterior  angle  equal 
to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on  the  same  side  of  the  line,  or  make  the  interior 
angles  on  the  same  side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight  lines  shall 
be  parallel  to  one  another. 

5.  The  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  the 
diamotcT  bisects  the  parallelogram — that  is,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

6.  If  the  square  described  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to  the  squares 
described  on  the  other  two  sides  of  it,  the  angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right 
angle. 

7.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square  on  the  whole  line  is 
equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two  parts,  together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  two  parts. 

8.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  and  one  of  the  parts  may  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  other  part. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  for  1904,  with  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  to  which  they  were  assigned  and  the  States  from  which  they  were  appointed: 

American  Rhodes  scholars y  1004' 


State. 


Alabama 

Arlcansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentiiclcy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Yorlc 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Name  of  scholar. 


J.  H.  Kirkpatrick. 

N.  Caruthers 

W.Crittenden 

8.  K.  Hornbeck... 

P.  Nixon 

C.  W.  Bush 

R.  P.  Brooks 

L.  Gipson 

R.  Henry 

O.  Hamilton 

J.E.  Walleser.... 

E.  W.  Murray 

C.  Tandy 

A.  K.  Read 

D.  R.  Porter 

P.  KieflTer 

F.  H.  Forbes 

W.  Sperry 

B.  Wallace 

R.  E.  Blodgett... 

G.  R.  Barnes 

R.  Coon 

J.  A.  Brown 

B.  M.  Price 

W.  E.  Schutt 

J.  II.  Winston.... 

H.  Hinds 

G.  C.  Vincent 

W.L.  Kendall.... 


College. 


Queens. 

Pembroke. 

Trinity. 

Christ  Church. 

Balliol. 

Brasenose. 

Do. 
Lincoln. 
Worcester. 
Pembroke. 
Oriel. 
St.  John's. 
Exeter. 
Christ  Church. 
Trinity. 
Oriel. 
Ballloi. 
Queens. 
Pembroke. 
Wadham. 
Christ  Church. 
Lincoln. 
New. 
Wadham. 
Brasenose. 
Christ  Church. 
Queens. 

Do. 
Brasenose. 
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State. 


Name  of  scholar. 


H.  B.  DcDsmorr. 

T.  E.  Robins 

U.  M.  Bevan 

W.  II.  Verner. . . 


Oregoa 

Pennaylvanla 

Rbodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota i  P.  M.  Young 

Tennessee T.  Tigert 

Texas S.  U.  Ashbv 

Utah B.  M.  Jacobson 

Vermont J.  C.  Sherburne 

Virginia W.  A.  Fleet 

Washington J.  M.  Johansoo 

West  Virginia '  C.  A.  Tucker>Brooke. 

Wisconsin R.  Scholz 

Wyoming I  II.  Merriam 


College. 


University. 

Christ  Chureii. 

Worcester. 

Christ  Church. 

Oriel. 

Pembroke. 

Mcrton. 

Exeter. 

Wadham. 

Magdalen. 

Exeter. 

St.  John's. 

Worcester. 

Lincoln. 


The  experience  gaineil  in  1904  suggested  some  changes  in  the  instructions  to  the 
committees  of  selection  for  the  examinations  of  1905,  which  were  embodied  in  the 
Idlawing  memorandum  and  declaration  sent  out  by  the  Rhodes  trustees.  It  waa 
found  advisable  to  hold  the  examinations  in  January  to  allow  the  Oxford  examiners 
time  to  complete  their  work  before  midsummer.  The  same  precautions  were  observed 
in  transmitting  the  papers  as  in  the  previous  year. 

MEMORANDUM. 
The  Rhodes  Scholaiishxps  in  the  United  States,  1905. 

The  trustees  of  the'will  of  the  lale  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  have  prepared  the  following 
memorandum  for  the  information  of  college  authorities  and  intending  candidates  for 
scholarships  in  the  United  States: 

The  next  qualifying  examinations  for  scholars  in  the  United  States  under  the  Rhodes 
bequest  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  17  and  18, 1905.  The  p(4ec- 
tion  of  scholars  is  to  he  completed  before  the  end  of  March,  and  the  elected  scholars 
will  begin  residence  at  Oxford  in  October,  1905. 

The  examination  will  be  held  in  each  State  and  Territory  to  which  scholarships  are 
assigned,  at  centers  to  be  fixed  by  the  local  conmiittee  of  selection.  This  committee 
will  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  supervise  the  examination  and  will  arrange  for  its 
impartial  conduct.  It  should  l>e  clearly  understtxKl  that  this  examination  is  not  com- 
petitive, ]>iit  simply  qualifying,  and  is  merely  intended  to  give  assurance  that  every 
elected  scholar  is  able  to  pass  the  first  examination  which  the  university  <loniand's 
of  all  candidates  for  the  1^.  A.  decree. 

The  Rhodes  scholars  will  be  selected  from  candidates  who  have  .successfully  pa.'^'^cd 
this  examination.  One  scholar  will  be  chosen  for  each  State  and  Territory  to  which 
scholarships  arc  assignc^d. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  iiULst  be 
not  younger  than  19  nor  older  than  25  years  of  age  on  October  1  of  the  y*ar  in  which 
they  are  elected. 

It  has  been  decided  that  all  scholars  shall  have  reached,  l>efore  going  into  residence, 
at  leiu^t  the  end  of  their  sophomore  or  second-year  work  at  8oni«»  recognizi*vl  degree- 
granting  university  or  coll(»ge  of  the  United  Statw. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Massachusetli*.  wh^'n*, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  selection,  authority  is  given  to  a})point  fr(»m  the 
secondary  schools. 

Candidates  may  elect  whether  they  will  apply  for  the  scholarship  of  tlie  State  or 
Territory  in  which  they  have  acquired  any  large  part  of  their  educational  qualifica- 
tion, or  for  that  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  have  their  ordinary  private 
domicile,  home,  or  residence.  They  may  pass  the  qualifying  examination  at  any 
center,  but  they  must  be  prepivred  to  present  themselves  before  election  to  the  com- 
mittee m  the  State  or  Territory  they  select. 

No  candidate  may  compete  in  more  than  one  State  or  Territory. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  respt)naions  examination  candidates  will  be 
examined  in  the  foHowirig  subjects* 

1 .  Arithmetic — the  whole. 

2.  Either  the  elements  of  algebra  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
greatest  common  measure,  least  common  multiple,  fractions,  extraction  of  square  root, 
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simple  equations  containing  one  or  two  unknown  quantities,  and  problems  producing 
such  equations)  or  the  elements  of  geometry. 

Elementary  questions,  including  propositions  enunciated  by  Euclid,  and  easy 


propoi^itionfj  2,  4-10,  13,  23,  24,  26-^29. 

Any  method  of  proof  will  be  accepted  which  shows  clearness  and  accuracy  in  geo- 
metrical reasoning. 

So  far  as  possible,  candidates  should  aim  at  making  the  proof  of  any  proposition 
complete  in  itself. 

In  the  i:ase  of  propositions  1-7,  9,  10,  of  Book  II,  algebraical  proofs  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

4.  Translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

5.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  book. 

Any  of  the  following  portions  of  the  under-mentioned  authors  will  be  accepted  an 
a*'b(K)k:" 

Demosthenes:  De  Corona. 

Euripides  (any  two  of  the  following  plays):  Hecuba,  Medea,  Alccstis,  Bacchse. 

Hotner:  (1)  Iliad,  1-5  or  2-6;  or  (2)  Odyssey,  1-5  or  2-^. 

Plato:  Apology  and  Crito. 

Sophocles:  Antigone  and  Ajax. 

Xenophon:  Anabasis,  1-4  or  2-5. 

Ca?sar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  1-4. 

Cicero:  (1)  Philippics  1,2;  or  (2)  In  Catilinam  1-3,  and  In  Vcrrem  Actio  I;  or  (3) 
pro  Murena  and  pro  Lege  Manilia;  or  (4)  de  Scnectutc  and  de  Amicitia. 

Horace:  (1)  Oties  1-4;  or  (2)  Satires;  or  (3)  Epistles. 

Livv:  BrKjks  5  and  6. 

Virgil:  (1)  the  Bucolics,  with  Books  1-3  of  the  -Eneid;  or  (2)  the  Georgics;  or  (3) 
the  iEneid,  Books  1-5  or  2-6. 

The  texts  used  in  setting  the  examination  papers  will  be  those  of  the  series  of  Oxford 
classical  texts,  so  far  as  these  have  been  publisned  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.    ^ 

At  the  re<|uest  of  the  trustees  the  University  of  Oxford  has  named  for  next  year  a 
board  of  examiners  to  prepare  examination  papers  covering  this  range  of  study  and 
to  report  upm  the  replies  ^ven.  The  papers  will  be  forwarded  in  ^aled  parcels  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection.  Within  these  parcels  will  be  inclosed 
seale<l  envelopes  containing  the  examination  papers.  These  envelopes  shall  only 
be  opened  by  the  supervising  examiner  at  the  time  and  place  of  examination.  Printed 
time-tables  will  be  supplied.  As  the  papers  contain  the  full  text  of  all  classical 
passages  used  in  examination  no  text-books  will  be  required  by  candidates.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  supply  stationery  to  candidates  at  the  place  of  examination. 

The  replies  made  by  candidates  shall  be  collected  at  the  close  of  each  examination 
and  forwarded  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work  in  sealed  parcels  to  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin, 
care  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  agreed  to  accept  in  lieu  of  responsions  the  certificates 
of  its  examiners  that  students  have  passed  this  examination,  so  that  all  s<:holars  elected 
will  be  excused  from  that  test  when  they  come  into  residence  at  Oxford.  As  a  cer- 
tificate of  exemption  from  responsions  holds  good  permanently  persons  who  have 
passed  in  previous  years,  if  otherwise  eligible,  need  not  take  the  examination  a  second 
time  in  order  to  become  qualified  as  candidates. 

As  srx)n  as  the  report  of  the  examiners  has  been  received  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  sehx^tion  in  each  State  will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  candidates  who 
have  passed  and  are  therefore  eligible  for  election. 

The  committee  of  selection  will  then  proceed  to  choose  the  scholar  for  the  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Khodes  the  trustees  desire  that  "in  the  election 
of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic 
attainments;  (2;  his  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  out-door  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
{(x>tball,  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty, 
sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship, 
and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character,  and  of  instincSs 
to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates."  Mr.  Rhodes  suggested  that  (2)  and 
(3)  should  be  decided  in  any  school  or  college  by  tho  votes  of  fellow-students  and  (4) 
by  the  head  of  the  school  or  college. 

Where  circumstances  render  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  these  sugges- 
tions the  trustees  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  effect  to  their  spirit,  but  de- 
sire it  to  be  understood  that  the  nnal  decision  must  rest  with  the  committee  of  selection. 

To  aid  in  making  a  choice  each  qualified  candidate  should  be  required  to  furnish 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection — 
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(a)  A  certificate  of  age. 

(b)  A  full  statement  of  his  educational  career  at  school  and  college;  his  record  in 
athmics  and  such  testimonials  from  his  masters  at  school  and  his  i>rofe8sors  at  college, 
in  reference  to  the  qualities  indicated  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  will  assist  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  of  selection. 

(c)  In  cases  where  more  than  one  candidate  from  a  single  collie  or  university  has 

Sualified,  the  collqje  or  university  should  be  required  to  select  (in  accordance  with 
le  views  of  Mr.  Khodes)  its  chosen  representative  to  go  before  the  committee  of 
selection  for  final  choice,  and  a  certificate  that  he  has  been  so  chosen  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection. 

Each  candidate  should  personally  present  himself  to  the  committee  of  selection 
before  a  fmal  decision  is  made,  unless  specially  excused  by  the  committee  itself,  in 
which  case  a  statement  of  the  reasons  should  be  sent  to  the  trustees. 

If  a  careful  comparison  of  these  records  and  personal  interviews  with  the  candidates 
do  not  furnish  sumcient  grounds  for  making  a  decision,  the  committee  of  selection  is 
free  to  apply  to  the  candidates,  or  to  any  selected  number  of  them,  such  further  intel- 
lei^tual  or  other  tests  as  they  may  consider  necessary. 

The  chainnan  of  the  committee  of  selection  should  at  once  notify  to  the  trustees  and 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie,  the  Rhodes  trust,  Oxford,  the  name  of  the  elected  scholar,  and 
should  forward  to  the  latter  all  the  records,  credentials,  and  testimoniak  relating  to  the 
scholar  on  which  the  election  was  made.  These  papers  should  be  transmitted  immedi- 
ately, as  they  are  used  in  consulting  college  autnoritios  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
scholars. 

The  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  selection  are  furnished  with  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  representative  of  the  trustees  at  Oxford  in  re^rd  to  the  steps  necessary 
to  be  taken  by  an  elected  scholar  to  have  his  name  enrolled  at  one  of  the  colleges 
of  the  university.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  this  memorandum  should  oe 
furnished  to  the  elected  scholar  along  with  the  notification  of  his  election. 

The  scholarship  will  be  paid  in  four  fjuarterly  installments;  the  first  on  beginning 
residence  at  Oxford,  and  thereafter  terminally  on  the  certificate  of  his  college  that  the 
work  and  conduct  of  a  student  have  been  satisfactory.  Without  such  a  certificate  the 
Bchoiarship  lapses.  A  scholarship  which  lapses  either  from  the  failure  of  a  student  to 
secure  this  college  certificate,  from  resignation,  from  marriage,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
will  not  be  filled  up  till  the  year  in  which  it  would  naturally  expire.  This  provision 
is  made  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  rota  of  succeeding  scholars. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION. 

CONDUCTED    IN    BKUALF    OP   THE    TRUSTEES    OF   THE    RHODES    BEQUEST,    JANUARY    17, 

18,    1905. 

Declaration  to  be  signed  by  every  person  who  has  assisted  in  the  supcrintende,ice  o/  an 
examination  conducted  for  the  Khodes  trustees  by  the  delegates  of  local  examinatioyis^ 
Oxford^  England. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  the  papers  set  at in 

the  State  (or  Province)  of to  the  following  candidates  o  for  the 

State  (or  Province)  of ,6  viz: 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


were  workeil  in  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  us  by  the  candidates  whose  names  they 
respectively  bear,  and  that  the  candidates  received  no  assistance  whatever  from  books, 
notes,  memoranda,  or  otherwise,  from  each  other,  from  us,  or  any  other  person. 


a  It  Is  particularly  requested  that  the  names  of  candidates  besiyen  in  full. 

ft  It  is  specially  requested  that,  when  anyone  is  examined  In  a  State  (or  Province)  for  which  he  is  not 
a  candidate,  the  name  of  the  State  (or  Province)  for  which  he  is  a  candidate  should  be  clearly  indieated. 
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We  declare — 

1.  That  the  sealed  envelopes  of  question  papers  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
candidates  at  the  times  prescribed  in  the  time-table  of  me  examination. 

2.  That  no  candidate  was  admitted  to  the  examination  room  more  than  half  an 
hour  after  the  question  papers  had  been  distributed  to  the  candidates. 

3.  That  no  candidate  left,  and  no  copy  of  any  question  paper  was  removed  from 
the  examination  room  until  half  an  hour  after  the  distribution  of  the  question  papers. 

4.  That  no  person  other  than  the  candidates  and  the  undersigned  was  admitted  to 
the  examination  room  during  the  presence  of  any  candidates. 

5.  That  all  the  answers  were  collected  not  later  than  two  hours  after  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  question  papers  and  dispatched  forthwith  under  seal  to 

and  that  no  one  whatever  tampered  with  the  answers. 

6.  That  one  or  other  of  us  was  present  uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
specified  in  the  time-table  of  the  examination. 

7.  That  all  the  other  regulations  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  examination  were 
dulv  observed. 

Name,  degree,  and  university  (if  any),  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
were  present  during  the  working  of  the  papers  referred  to  in  the  above  declaration: 

January  18,  1905. 

[This  sheet  should  be  mailed  on  January  18  by  registered  post  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Delegates,  Local  Examination  offices,  Merton  street,  Oxford,  England,  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  examination.] 

American  Rhodes  scholars ^  1905. 


State. 


Name. 


College. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorlc 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  VIiKinia.. 
Wisconsin 


Hugh  A.  Moran 

George  A.  Whitoley 

Albert  Mason  Stevens 

Harry  Richard  Isaacs 

F.  \V.  Buckholtr 

T.H.  Wade 

Carol  H.  Foster 

Newton  Edward  Ensign 

Frank  Aydelotte 

Jacob  van  der  Zee 

Frank  M.  Mohler 

William  Henry  Branham. . . 

Ralph  C.  Many 

Harold  William  Soulo 

E.  McPherson  Armstrong... 

Roy  Kennet  Hack 

R.C.  Piatt 

Harry  S.  Mitchell 

Ebb  J.  Ford 

Samuel  Ely  Eliot 

Arthur  H.  Marsh 

William  Wentworth  Thayer 

Bertal  Leigh  Alexander 

Thomas  S.  Bell 

Ralph  Claude  Wlllard 

Henry  Tranthara 

Cary  R.  Album 

Charles  Delahnnt  Mahalfie. . 

John  Nevln  Schaeffer 

Leonard  Wolsey  Cronkhite. 

Eu^no  S.  Towles 

B.  E.  Schmitt 

Harry  Pejrton  Steger 

H.H.Holt 

Beverly  D  Tucker 

Llewelyn  L.  Railsback 

E.  R.  Lloyd 

Athol  E.  Rollins 


Wadham. 

Merton. 

Balliol. 

Exeter. 

Pembroke. 

Exeter. 

Brasenose. 

St.  Edmund  Hall. 

Brasenose. 

Merton. 

St.  John's. 

Queen's. 

Do. 
Worcester. 
Oriel. 

Do. 
Hertford. 
New. 

Christ  Church. 
Hertford. 
Keble. 
Magdalen. 
Queen's. 
Lincoln. 
University. 
Christ  Church. 
St.  John's. 

Do. 
Oriel. 
Worcester. 
Magdalen. 
Merton 
BalUol. 
Exeter. 

Christ  Church. 
Lincoln. 
Wadham. 
Worcester. 


(Extracts  from  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Rhodes  trustees  relating  to  the  examination  of  1907.] 

*  *  *  The  next  qualifying:  examination  for  scholars  in  the  United  States  under 
the  Rhodes  bequest  will  be  held  about  the  middle  of  January,  1907;  the  selection  of 
scholars  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  March,  and  the  elected  scholars  will 
begin  residence  at  Oxford  in  October  of  that  year. 
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Scholarships  will  also  be  open  in  1908;  in  1910  and  1911;  in  1913  and  1914;  and  so  i 
on,  omitting  every  third  year. 

Thescholarshipeareofthevalueof  £300  a  year,  and  are  tenable  for  three  vears.  ♦  *  * 

If  it  should  be  necessary  a  revised  statement  of  the  rcauirements  of  the  examina- 
tion for  1907  will  be  issued  during  the  year  1906.  Seta  of  tne  responsions  examination 
papers  for  past  years  can  be  ordered  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  91  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 

The  texts  used  in  setting  the  examination  papers  arc  those  of  the  series  of  Oxford 
classical  texts,  so -far  as  these  have  been  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Piress. 

At  the  request  of  the  trustees,  the  University  of  Oxford  named  in  the  years  1904 
and  1905  a  board  of  examiners  to  prep^are  examination  papers  covering  this  range  of 
study,  and  to  report  upon  the  replies  given.  It  is  proposed,  with  the  approval  M  the 
university,  to  adopt  the  same  methods  of  procedure  in  1907.  The  papers  will  be 
forwarded  in  sealed  parcels  to  the  chairman  of  the  comniittee  of  selection.  Within 
these  parcels  will  l)e  inclosed  sealed  envelopes  containing  the  examination  papers. 
These  envelopes  shall  only  be  opened  by  the  supervising  examiner  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  examination.  Printed  time  tables  will  be  supplied.  As  the  papers 
contain  the  full  text  of  all  classical  passages  used  in  examination,  no  text-booKs  will 
be  reauired  l>y  candidates.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  supply  stationery  to 
candiaates  at  the  place  of  examination.     *    ♦    * 

The  following  "instructions,**  issued  to  scholars  electe<l  for  the  year  1905,  indicate 
the  course  of  procedure  by  which  a  scholar  is  entered  at  Oxford: 

1.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford  it  is  necessary'  to  be  first 
accepted  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  colleges  w^hich  comi)ose  the  university. 

Election  to  a  Rhodes  scholarship  does  not  of  itself  admit  to  a  college.  Ever>'  college 
has  its  own  standard  for  admission,  for  Rhodes  scholars  as  for  all  other  applicant*;  and 
accepts  or  rejects  at  its  own  discretion.  Moreover,  the  number  of  Ilnodes  scholars 
which  any  one  college  will  admit  is  strictly  limited.  Few  colleges  will  admit  more 
than  five  in  any  one  year;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  four  is  the  maximum.  From 
the  different  candidates  for  admission  a  college  will  select  those  whose  records  suggest 
that  they  are  most  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  college  to  which  they  may  belong.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  in  applying  for  admission  to  a  colleee  a  scholar  should  submit 
the  fullest  possible  evidence  as  to  nis  personal  character  and  academic  record. 

2.  The  procedure  for  a  scholar-elect  should  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  on  receiving  notice  of  his  election  he  should  write  to  the  Oxford 
secretary,  to  the  Rhodes  trustees,  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie,  The  Rhodes  Tnist,  Oxford,  stating 
in  order  the  colleges  which  he  prefers. 

(2)  He  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  credentials  which  he  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  have  been  forwarded  by  tlie  chairman  to  Mr.  Wylie. 

(3)  He  should  himself  forward  to  Mr.  Wvlie  any  portion  of  the  following  informa- 
tion which  may  not  have  been  includwl  in  the  documents  submitted  to  the  committee 
of  selection:  (a)  A  certificate  of  age;  (h)  testimonials  as  to  character;  (c)  certified 
evidence  as  to  the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  the  scholar  at  his  university,  and  as  to 
the  gradings  attained  to  by  him  in  those  courses.  This  e\ndence  should  be  signed  by 
the  registrar  or  other  responsible  official  of  his  university;  {d)  a  catalogue  of  nis  uni- 
versity; (f)  evidence  as  to  the  general  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  scholar  outside  his 
academic  course;  (/)  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  scholar  in  regard  to  the  line 
of  study  he  proposes  to  follow  at  Oxford.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  scholar  should 
state  to  what  religious  denomination  he  belongs.  All  this  material  must  roach  Mr. 
Wylie  by  the  b(^nning  of  the  summer  terra — that  is,  by  the  end  of  April  at  the  latest. 

3.  When  Mr.  Wylie  has  the  necessary  information  in  his  hands  he  will  attempt  to 
secure  for  each  scnolar  admission  to  the  college  of  his  preference.  Tliat  will  not  be 
always  possible.  When  a  scholar  fails  to  gain  admission  to  the  college  which  stands 
first  on  his  list  of  preferences,  Mr.  Wylie  will  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  college 
second  on  that  list,  and  so  on. 

Where  he  is  specially  requested  to  do  so,  Mr.  Wylie  is  prepared  to  select  a  college  for 
a  scholar,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  that  each  scholar  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
choose  for  himself. 

4.  Information  alx)ut  the  various  colleges  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
"Students'  Handbook  to  Oxford."  This  book  can  be  obtained  at  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  91  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.     Scholars-elect  are  recommended  to  get  it. 

5.  A  study  of  Chapter  III  of  the  above-mentioned  book  will  afford  a  rougli,  though 
only  a  rough,  idea  of  the  cost  of  life  at  Oxford,  and  in  particular  of  the  expenses  which 
an  undergraduate  has  to  meet  on  coming  for  the  fioret  time  into  residence. 

C).  The  scholarship  will  be  paid  quarterly.  The  first  payment  (£75)  will  be  made  in 
the  course  of  the  first  week  of  the  Michaelmas  term.  No  request  for  any  earlier  pay- 
ment can  be  considered. 
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7.  The  sum  of  £300  is  no  more  than  is  necessary'  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  year, 
including  vacations  as  well  as  term.  A  scholar  must  not  therefore  count  on  his  scholar* 
shij)  leaving  any  margin — ^least  of  all  in  his  first  year,  in  which,  owing  to  unavoidable 
initial  payments,  expenses  are  heaviest.  Experience  suggests  that  a  scholar  should 
start  his  Oxford  career  free  from  financial  embarrassment. 

8.  When  a  scholar  has  been  once  accepted  by  a  college  he  should  conduct  all  further 
correspondence  as  to  residence,  studies,  etc.,  directly  with  the  college  in  question. 
He  should,  however,  keep  Mr.  Wylie  informed  of  his  movements,  and  m  particular  of 
the  date  at  which  he  pn)poses  to  come  into  residence.  Michaelmas  term  begins 
normally  in  the  second  week  of  October.  Some  colleges  assemble  on  the  Thursday, 
others  on  the  Friday,  in  that  week.  A  scholar  must  in  any  case  arriv(}  in  Oxford  not 
later  than  the  day  on  which  his  college  assembles;  and  it  will  in  most  cases  be  better 
that  he  should  <-onie  a  few  days  earlier. 

9.  It  is  pr  punied  that  a  scholar  will  reside  in  college,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
college  is  unable  to  offer  him  rooms.  It  is  the  custom  at  Oxford  for  an  undergraduate 
to  reside  in  college  for  at  least  two  years,  unless  special  circumstances  make  this 
undesirable. 

Copies  of  this  circular  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.     They  are  also  supplied  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  select  ion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Franco,  Republic:  Area,  204,092  square  miiefi;  population,  38,961,945  (1901).  Civil  diyisions  having 
special  functions  in  educational  administrations:  Departments  (90  in  number,  including  3  in 
Algiers);  communes  (cities  or  villages)  numbering  36,551. 

rREVIOUS  ARTICLES. 

(In  the  following  index  to  chapters  in  previous  reports  of  this  series  relative  to  education  in  France, 
mention  is  made  only  of  special  subjects  considered  in  each  chapter.  In  addition  to  these  special 
topics  the  chapters  present  detailed  statistics,  current  and  comparative,  with  a  brief  conspectus  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction.] 

The  educational  system  of  France.     (Report,  1888-89,  vol.  1,  pp.  112-149.) 

Report  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  1889.  (Report,  1880-90,  vol.1,  pp. 
41-186,  by  W.  H.  Widgery.) 

SUtistics  for  1888-89.     (Ibid.,  pp.  249-261.) 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.    (Ibid.,  pp.  263-280.) 

Statistics,  1800-91;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Guizot's  law,  1833;  higher  primary  and  classical 
schools  of  France.     (Report,  1890-01,  vol.  1,  pp.  95-124.) 

Statistics  for  1892;  proposed  transformations  and  development  of  state  faculties.  (Report,  1891-02, 
vol.  1,  pp.  73-05.) 

Civil  service  in  France,  by  W.  F.  and  W.  W.  WiUoughby.    (Ibid.,  pp.  360-412.) 

Inspection  of»infant  schools;  recent  changes  in  the  baccalaureate;  reorganization  of  medical  studies 
and  of  the  scicntiflc  course  preparatory  thereto.    (Report,  1892-93,  vol.  1,  pp.  210-237.) 

Statistics  for  1891-1803;  recent  modifications  in  secondary  and  superior  education;  progress  of  the  sys- 
tem of  primary  instruction;  schools  for  adults;  movements  for  the  admission  of  American  students 
to  the  universities  of  France.    (Report,  1891-95,  vol.  1,  pp.  289-312.) 

Statistics  for  1804-95;  proposed  modifications  of  secondary  institutions;  the  law  of  July  10, 1896,  trans- 
forming the  state  faculties  into  universities;  status  of  medical  students  in  France,  with  special 
reference  to  foreigners;  Dr.  Alc4e  Fortier  on  the  French  lyc^es.    (Report,  1895-06,  vol.  1,  pp.  611-639.) 

Openbig  of  the  universities  under  the  law  of  July  10, 1896;  the  new  doctorate  open  to  foreigners;  state 
secondary  schools  r.  church  establishments;  the  law  of  July,  1893,  respecting  salaries  of  teachers  of 
primary  schools;  the  superior  primary  schools,  progress,  organization,  and  scope;  M.  Boutmy 
on  the  reform  of  the  baccalaureate;  M.  Br^al  on  the  study  of  Greek.  (Report,  1806-97,  vol.  1,  pp. 
29-70.) 

Statistics,  1806;  decentralizing  movement;  the  reconstruction  of  the  universities;  efforts  for  strengthen- 
ing the  moral  influence  of  the  schools;  temperance  instruction;  manual  training  and  technical 
schools;  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Copland  Perry  on  technical  education  in  France;  the  admission  of 
American  students  into  French  universities;  review  of  the  career  of  M.  Victor  Duruy,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  1863-1869,  by  the  Due  de  Broglle;  review  of  the  work  of  M.  Henri  Marion,  first 
professor  of  the  science  of  education  at  the  Sorbonne,  by  M.  F.  Buisson.  (Report,  1807-08,  vol.  1, 
pp.  604-788.) 

The  universities,  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1806;  tabiilar  view,  1887  and  1807;  admission  of  foreign 
students;  the  university  doctorate  created  under  decree  of  1897;  primary  education;  work  of  the 
Republic  reviewed;  secondary  education;  congress  of  professors;  commission  of  inquiry.  (Report 
1808-99,  vol.  1,  pp.  1086-1138.) 

Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition.    (Report,  1890-1900  vol.  2,  pp.  1661-1700.) 

Proposed  reform  of  state  secondary  schools;  public  lyc^es  and  colleges  for  g^rls;  universities,  reorgani- 
zation and  recent  development;  the  congress  of  primary  education.  (Report,  1809-1900,  vol.  1,  pp. 
1711-1732.) 

Retrospective  and  current  survey  of  state  education;  the  system  of  primary  school  inspection;  the  new 
scheme  of  secondary  education;  the  law  subjecting  religious  orders  to  civic  authority;  conspectus 
of  courses  of  study  in  the  University  of  Paris;  the  new  university  doctorates;  international  corre- 
spondence of  students;  the  teaching  of  "la  morale"  in  the  primary  schools;  the  simplification  of 
French  syntax.    (Report,  1901,  vol.  1,  pp.  1081-1136.) 
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Statistics  1899-1900;  new  programmes  of  secondary  schools,  Doctor  Compayrc;  the  reorganized  univer- 
sities, special  reports  by  M.  Liard  and  M.  Maurice-Faure;  professional  and  financial  status  of  French 
primary  teachers;  report  of  special  commission.    (Report,  1902,  vol.  1,  pp.  667-719.) 

Statistics,  current  and  retrospective.  Primary  schools,  organization,  and  programmes;  detailed  pro- 
gramme of  moral  instruction.  Programmes  of  higher  primary  schools  compared  with  those  of 
American  high  schools  and  with  those  of  French  secondary  schools.  (Report,  1903,  vol.  1,  pp. 
6«HJ22.) 


TOPICAL  OUTLINE. 


Salient  features  of  the  system  oi  paMic  instruction  In  Franee.  Uniform  organization  of  the 
"acadi^mies"  or  local  subdivisions  of  the  system.  Effects  of  the  law  against  the  religious  associa- 
Uons.  Efforts  to  IlberalUe  the  univenities  And  coUeges.  StatUtical  snmxnaryof  schooUand  aiiiv«p- 
lAt'm,  19Qd-4.    State  appropriations  for  tha  nrvke. 

Primary  educcUton.— Statistics,  retrospective  aad  cunent,  with  cxplanatOTy  coiamenta:  EnroUment 
and  attendance;  the  teaching  force,  number  and  classification,  qualifications,  salaries.  Movements  for 
prolonging  the  education  of  the  people  and  for  promoting  the  social  welfare  of  the  young.  Expenditure 
for  public  primary  education.  Practical  results  of  primary  education.  Educational  statistics  ol 
cities  having  more  than  100.000  inhabitants. 

Secondary  edaoUion.— Lyci§ea  and  colleges  for  boys;  statistics;  the  new  programmes;  salaries  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.  Lyc<!es  and  colleges  for  girls;  studies  comprise  in;  distribution  of  students; 
enrollment,  1881-1904. 

Universities  and  special  schools,— decent  progress;  statistics.  Technical  and  industrial  schools  not 
under  the  n*inlster  of  pabUc  Instruction;  higher  technical  schools;  technical  schooU  of  lower  grade. 


SALIENT  FEATURES   OF  THE   SYSTKM   OF  PUBLIC   INafTRUCTION   IST  FRANCE. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  France  has  been  described  very  fully  in  previous 
reports  of  this  series.  Hence  it  is  enough  to  recall  here  the  salienl  leaturea  ol  the  sys- 
tem, its  compact  organization,  centralized  authority,  and  uniform  operation  through* 
out  the  country'. 

The  chief  ol  the  university  system  ia  a  cabinet  of&cer,  whose  title,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Premier  Combers,  was  ''minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts."  In 
the  readjustment  ol  public  affairs  under  M.  Roavier  (who  succeeded  M.  Cc«nbes  in 
January,  1905)  public  worship  was  transferred  to  this  ministry,  thus  restoring  a  relation 
which  has  been  repeatedly  formed  and  broken  up  in  the  past.  The  position  was  held 
by  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  from  January  24,  1905,  to  March  14,  1906,  when  it  passed  to 
the  present  incumbent,  M.  Briand.  The  inclusion  of  public  worship  at  the  present 
time  in  the  same  ministry  as  public  instruction  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  the  recent  laws  relative  to  the  religious  orders. 

The  three  scholastic  divisions  of  the  system  of  public  instruction— i.  e.,  department 
of  higher  education,  department  of  secondary  education,  and  department  of  primary 
education — continue  to  be  administered,  respectively,  by  M.  Bayet,  M.  Rabier,  and 
M.  Gasqnet.  It  has  been,  indeed,  the  policy  of  the  Republic  to  give  long  tenure  to 
the  incumbents  of  these  important  positions,  thereby  guarding  the  actual  work  of 
education  from  the  evils  of  frequent  and  capricious  change  of  direction.  To  this 
important  end  tends  also  the  mode  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  superior  council 
of  public  instruction,  in  which  all  professional  matters  are  carefully  deliberated. 
This  council  consists  of  60  members — one-fourth  appointed  by  the  President  ol  the 
Republic  and  the  remainder  elected  by  their  colleagues  (professors  and  teachers). 
Although  the  term  of  service  is  but  four  years,  the  most  competent  members  are  gen- 
erally continued  on  from  term  to  term. 

The  chiefs  of  the  scholastic  departments  named  and  the  superior  council  belong  to 
the  central  administration  of  the  system,  to  which  also  pertains  the  corps  of  general 
inspectors  for  primary  education.  These  officials  are  required  to  make  two  annual 
tours  of  their  respective  districts  and  report  directly  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion tho  results  of  their  olwervations. 
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VNIFOKM  OKGANIZATION    OF  THE    "  ACAI>]6mIES/' 

The  admin btrat ion  of  the  system  is  facilitated  by  its  local  subdivisions  or  **acad(5- 
mies/'  17  in  nimibery  which  repeat  in  a  measiire  the  features  of  the  central  admin- 
istration. Each  academic  chief,  or  rector,  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  council,  and 
lam  directly  under  him  a  corps  ol  inspectors  numbering  aa  many  as  the  departments 
(diviatoiifi  for  civil  administration)  included  in  the  academy.  Those  civil  divisiuns 
(90  in  all,  including  three  in  Algiexs)  are  vaiioudy  distributed  among  the  academies, 
wtthin  which  they  form  districta  for  the  administration  of  primary  schools.  The 
VwB  Academy,  the  most  important  of  all,  includes  9  departments.  These  have  a 
combined  poprulation  of  5,772,770,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  (3,669,d30)  is  concen- 
txated  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  the 
BDminal  head  of  the  Paris  Academy,  but  its  administration  rests  directly  with  the 
vice^rector.  The  service  of  M.  Gr^ard,  who  held  this  position  for  thirty  years  (1S72 
to  19Q2),  greatly  influenced  the  whole  movement  of  education  under  the  Republic. 
His  Bucccasor,  M.  I^iard,  comes  to  the  position  with  the  prestige  of  a  long  and  forceful 
administratiou  of  the  department  of  higher  education. 

The  Paris  Academy  includes  the  University  of  Paris,  and  19  of  the  111  State  lyc^cs 
(dasstcal  colleges)  for  boys,  and  5  of  the  41  State  lyc^es  for  girls.  The  remaining 
departments  of  the  Paris  Academy  include  5  lyc^es  for  boys  and  2  for  girls,  making, 
with  the  29  conmiunal  (or  municipal)  collies  (24  for  boys  and  5  for  girls),  a  total  of  55 
pablic  secondary  schools  in  this  academic  district. 

In  addition  to  the  general  administration  of  the  academy,  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  university  and  secondary  schools  in  an  academy  are  the  special 
charge  of  the  rector,  who  is  president  both  of  the  university  council  and  of  the  academic 
council.  The  latter  council,  composed  of  professors  of  higher  and  secondary  instruc- 
ttOB,  is  the  deliberative  body  whose  advice  determines  measures  affecting  the  general 
conduct  of  higher  and  secondary  education  throughout  the  academic  division.  These 
duties  leave  the  rector  small  time  ior  attention  to  primary  education,  which  is  placed 
imder  the  direction  of  academic  inspectors  (one  for  each  department),  who  rank  second 
only  to  the  rector;  all  other  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  primary  schools  are 
subordinate  to  them.  The  prefect,  or  civil  chief  of  the  department,  has  a  measure  of 
independent  authority  in  school  matters,  as  the  appointment  of  regular  teachers  rests 
with  him,  but  he  must  in  every  case  make  his  choice  from  a  list  approved  by  the  aca- 
demic inspector.  WTiile  in  general  there  is  but  one  academic  inspector  for  each  depart- 
ment, Paris,  with  its  immense  population,  requires  8,  of  whom,  however,  1  is  specially 
designated  as  the  director  of  primary  education.  The  academic  inspector  is  assisted 
by  a  corps  of  inspectors  for  primary  schools  in  the  mean  proportion  of  one  to  every  150 
schools.  In  1902  there  were  18  primary  inspectors  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
433  in  the  remaining  departments,  making  a  total  of  451. 

The  smallest  of  all  the  academic  divisions,  Chamb^y,  in  the  Alpine  region  of  sodth- 
castem  France,  comprising  only  two  departments  with  a  population  of  77,897,  presents, 
CO  a  reduced  scale,  the  features  of  the  largest.  At  the  head  is  the  rector  and  the  aca- 
demic council;  in  each  of  the  two  departments  the  usual  academic  inspector  and  a 
corps  of  primary  inspectors.  This  academy  does  not  possess  a  full  university,  but  its 
place  in  the  series  of  institutions  is  supplied  by  a  university  school  of  sciences  and 
letters.  Four  lyc^es,  two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  and  two  communal  colleges  make 
up  the  provision  of  public  secondary  schools;  the  primary  school  system  is  complete  in 
both  departments,  including  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women, 
and  a  full  complement  of  primary  schools,  both  elementary  and  higher.  Every  acad- 
emy between  the  two  extremes,  Paris  and  Chamb^ry,  repeats  the  same  organization 
and  the  same  liberal  provision  of  schools  and  colleges. 

As  the  appointment  of  the  entire  body  of  officials,  and  also  of  the  proressors  of  sec- 
ondary and  of  higher  education,  rests  either  with  the  president  of  the  Republic  or  with 
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the  minister  of  public  instruction,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  spirit  of  political 
unity  is  maintained  throughout  the  system. 

EFFECTS   OF  THE   LAW   AGAINST  THE   REUGIOUS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  characteristics  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  above  described,  which 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  attempt  to  understand  educational  movements  in 
France,  are  derived  from  the  university  system  established  by  Napoleon  and  care- 
fully designed  to  serve  political  ends.  The  influence  of  the  system  in  this  respect, 
attested  under  successive  governments,  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  struggle 
against  the  teaching  orders,  or  brotherhoods.  The  associations  law  of  July  1,  1901, 
which  required  all  the  religious  orders  to  apply  for  special  authorization  from  the 
Government  for  the  continuance  of  their  existence  and  work,  whether  charitable  or 
educational,  the  subsequent  refusals  of  the  Government  to  sanction  the  authorizations 
applied  for,  and  the  law  of  July  8,  1904,  requiring  the  suppression  of  all  the  teaching 
orders  (monks  and  nuns)  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  have  had  the  effect  already  of 
closing  above  5,000  schools  out  of  10^,000  conducted  by  the  religious  orders.  These 
measures  end  the  liberty  of  teaching  established  by  the  Falloux  law  of  March  18, 1850, 
and  give  to  the  State  a  monopoly  of  education  scarcely  less  than  that  exercised  by  the 
university  system  of  Napoleon. 

The  repressive  influence  of  the  associations  law  is  intensified  by  the  law  promul- 
gated December  9,  1905,  to  take  effect  December,  1906,  providing  for  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  thus  ending  the  relations  established  by  the  con- 
cordat signed  by  Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII  in  1801. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  aggressive  policy  are  the  efforts  recently  made  by  the 
Republic  to  liberalize  the  higher  teaching  agencies  of  the  State  by  infusing  into 
the  universities  and  colleges  the  spirit  of  free  initiative  and  individual  responsibility. 
To  this  end  the  old  university  faculties,  which  under  Napoleon  were  little  more  than 
examining  bodies  with  rigidly  prescribed  functions,  have  been  restored  to  the  dignity 
of  corporate  universities,"  and  the  uniformity  of  the  lyc^es  (state  colleges)  has  been 
modified  by  now  and  more  elastic  pn)grammes.& 


Table  I. — Statistical  summary  of  schooh  and  vnivcrsitics,  1903-4- 


(Mass  of  institution. 

Date. 

1903-4 

190a-4 
1903-4 

Enrollment 

• 

Professors  and 
teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 
679,989 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Infant  schools  ((k^olcs  matemelles), 
public  and  private  (afos  2  to  G) . . 
Primary  schools  (ages  6  to  14): 
Public 

9,445 

52,998 
35,670 

9,445 

2,410.550 
383,578 

2,017,568 
742,512 

4,428,118     56,847 
1,126,000  1  10,609 

109,845 
46,330 

Private 

Total 

2,794,128 

2,700.080 

5,554.206  1  fi7..'il6 

88,668 

156, 184 

1904 

1905 
1903 

1905 
1903 

' 

Primary  normal  schools  (ages  16 
to  19) 

4,455 

95.1(>5 
/  00, 751 

32,736 

3,014 
c 30, 831 

7,460 
118,367 

974 
d  .1  .102 

873 

1   847 

Secondary  schools  (ages  8  to  20) : 
Public 

'831    . 

Private 

, 

Universities: 

State 

1,922 

34,658 
1,494 

P 1.672 

1.672 

I*rivate 



i  '           'I 

o  For  account  of  the  university  law  of  July  10.  1896,  and  the  measures  leading  up  to  it,  see  Report  of 
Commissioner  for  1902,  vol.  1,  Chap.  XV,  pp.  608-703. 

b  For  new  programmes  of  secondary  education,  see  Report  for  1902,  vol.  1,  pp.  687-097. 

c  Includes  7,375  in  secondary  classes  not  connected  with  secondar}'  schools. 

d  Professors  in  State  lycoes  for  boys  in  1903.  These  enrolled  58,503  students,  as  against  35.012  students 
in  local  colleges. 

«  Directresses,  professors,  matrons,  andclerksln  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

/  Also  22,497  in  seminaries  preparing  candidates  for  the  prieBthoo<l. 

0  In  1904,  not  including  clinical  assistants  in  the  faculties  of  medicine,  librarians,  etc. 
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T»ble  I  shows  the  enrollment  in  primary  achooln,  secondary  schoolH,  and  universities 
and  the  number  of  teachers  and  profe^sorB  employed  for  the  latest  year  for  which 
official  statiotics  are  available.i  The  expenditures  for  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion have  nut  been  reported  sicice  the  issue  of  the  last  official  statistics  which  are 
prepared  by  the  Htatistical  commi»»Lon  al  slated  intervals.^ 


The  appropriations  by  the  legislature  tor  this  service  have  increased  by  79J  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  decades.  They  amounted  in  1886  to  131,993,455  (ranca(t2C,398,691), 
in  1905  to  237,014,806  francs  ($47,402,961).=  Of  the  total  increase,  $21,0CM,270,  or 
791  pe''  cent,  about  one-third  (in  round  numbers  $6,900,000)  was  required  to  cany 
outtherecently  adopted  scheme  of  classification  for  teachers  of  primary  schools,  which 
increases  slightly  the  nalaries  iu  the  lower  classes  and  provides  for  moro  rapid  promo- 
tion from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class.d  The  appropriation  for  1905  was  distributed  as. 
tollowB:c  For  administration,  4,039,120  francs  ($807,824),  2  per  cent;  tor  higher  edu- 
cation, including  universities,  special  schools, /scientific  bureaus,  20,591,596  francs 
($4,118,319),  8.6  per  cent;  secondary  education,  20,744,360  francs  ($5,348,872),  11.2  per 
cent:  primary  education,  173,303,386  francs  ($34,660,677),  73  per  cent;  miscellaneous^ 
chietly  for  school  buildings,  12,346,344  francs  ($2,4G9,26S),  5.2  per  cent. 


Tahlr  II. — Rtlriapcelivi 


>  oj  pupil*  in  Ike  primary  tchooU." 


Total  nnni- 
piiplla. 

'"■■ 

.,„.. 

IMlrilsl 

■Fhootii. 

Ywr. 

PulUle.         PrivHlo. 

SccuUr. 

.rgi 

2.m,m 

3,104  207 

■sMm 

4!722|  7M 
*.718.935 

sf'i 

l.STd.fiSS 
l,ai2.70» 

■i.Tm.sio 

liS 

b2,7B5,«Bd 

l,tlO.U7 

3,3in.053 
2JS0'.«21 

i:S:IS 

Z,7ft7,lU 

.MS,  US 

ii 

SIS 

Ms.iso 

758,872 

Si 
,.Sii 

1,2TS,»87 

SiS 

i,34a,e6) 

ffi:::::::::::::: 

2,UT,3S0 
2,3U8.0ZT 
1,820,070 

l,(M.WI 

I88i-fa 

ill;;;;;:;;;:; 

.64H.aa 

.(iST.BGl 

;»oo;9T7 

,«5,7*7 

1:S;S; 

1901-1 

IBtB-3_ _... 

i.sn.eu 

«  Intnnl  tchonia  nol  iiiclutlftl.    Alglfn  not  includod  prior  to  1886-87. 

Il  will  be  seen  from  the  (un'going  table  that  the  primary  schools  of  France  are  clasm- 
lied  as  puiilic  and  private,  but  und<r  the  brad  of  public  schools  are  included  schools. 
e8tal>lishpd  by  the  local  authorities  and  private  (clerical)  schools  adopted  ai  public 
schools.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  whole  number  of  public  achuols  was  22' 
per  cent  in  1876-77;  in  1891-92  it  had  fallen  U>  JO  per  cent,  and  in  1901-2  to  5  per  cent. 

The  private  primary  schools  arc  either  secular  schools  or  schools  belonging  to  the 
religious  orders.  In  1902  the  latter  formed  85  per  cent  of  all  private  primary  schools. 
As  a  rule,  moreover,  the  lea<'hers  of  the  private  secular  schools  are  in  close  relations 
with  their  clerical  superiors.  Hence  Ihe  statiotics  showing  the  distribution  of  pupils, 
in  the  several  classes  of  schools  (Tables  II  and  III)  taken  alone  do  not  indicate  Ihe  full 
strength  of  the  clerical  influence.  They  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the. 
atatiHticB  showing  the  classification  of  teachers  (Tables  IV-VI). 

rt  o[  11.  MBgs«  to  the  Chamber  ot  Deputies  OD  Ibe - 


;)l  Dfpulies.  on  the  budget. 


le  appropriation  tor  bigber  education,  ace  pp.  81,  81. 


budS^toll 

rom  Annuaire  S 

Jltlatiquc,  IStM, 

t  The  Lnteat  ot  thrae  olDciul  nporta  arc  a 

'  Report  of  M.  Mi.««*,  chairman  o(  the  fina 
tor  191^,  p.  13. 

'  Report  ol  M.  llaaa«,  UWe,  pp.  3-12. 
/  For  the  ilat  ol  epccisl  achoola  sharing  In 

£D 
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EnroUmeni. — ^Table  II  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  different  classes  of  primary 
schools  for  selected  years  from  1837  to  1902-3  inclusive.^  The  sixty-^even  yean 
induded  in  this  survey  cover  practically  the  entire  period  during  which  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  has  been  accepted  as  a  public  obligation.  The  law  of  1833,  Guizot's 
law,  as  it  is  named  from  its  distinguished  author,  minister  of  public  instruction  imder 
Louis  PhOippe,  made  it  obligatory  upon  every  commune  to  maintain  at  least  one  pri- 
mar\'  school,  which  might  be  either  an  adopted  parochial  school  or  a  school  established 
by  the  communal  authorities.  The  first  official  report  showing  the  effects  of  this  law 
was  published  in  1837,  at  which  date  above  75  per  cent  of  the  elementary  pupils  were 
in  schools  classified  as  public.  In  1843  the  classification  of  schools  as  secular  and 
belonging  to  the  religious  orders,  was  also  employed  in  the  reports,  and  the  same  has 
ever  ^jince  been  retained.  The  statistics,  therefore,  indicate  not  only  the  progress  in 
respect  to  the  public  support  of  primary  education,  but  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  oppoeing  policies  in  respect  to  the  control  of  primary  schools — namely,  control  by 
the  State  as  against  control  by  the  church.  After  the  passage  of  the  Falloux  law  of 
March  18,  1850,  which  favored  clerical  schools,  the  enrollment  in  the  latter  schools 
steadily  increased,  reaching  its  maximum,  44  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1876-77,  just 
btMore  the  newly  established  republic  entered  actively  upon  its  educational  work. 
The  lin!t  measures  adopted  by  the  Republic  related  to  the  provision  of  schoolhousoa 
^law  of  1878  creating  a  fund  of  120,000,000  francs  ($24,000,000)  for  this  purpose)  and 
ihe  preparation  of  an  adequate  teaching  force  (law  of  1879  providing  for  the  establiah- 
moni  of  a  normal  school  for  women  in  every  department).  There  followed  in  rapid 
suovx^ssion  the  laws  of  1881  requiring  teachers  to  be  provided  with  State  diplomas  and 
making  public  schools  free;  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  making  public  BrlKx)l8  strictly 
f^^Milar  and  obliging  parents  to  secure  the  instruction  of  their  children;  and  the  law  of 
iViober  30.  1880,  which  prescribed  minutely  the  details  of  school  administration, 
A"h*vl  pnigrammes,  etc.,  and  provided  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  clerical  teachers 
fnMU  all  public  schools.  The  effects  of  this  law  are  indicated  in  the  steadily  increasing 
enr^^llment  in  private  (chiefly  clerical)  schools  after  1886  down  to  the  last  year  of  the 
(X'riod  rt^viewed  (1902-3),  when  the  Government,  under  sanction  of  the  law  of  1901 
relative  to  the  religious  associations,  had  begun  the  work  of  eliminating  them  entirely 
from  the  educational  field. 

l-V^m  Table  III,  showing  the  proportion  of  children  enn)ll(»d  in  the  difforont  clat^ses 
of  s<*lux)ls  at  specilied  dates  during  the  period  reviewed,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a 
transfer  of  pupils  from  public  to  private  schools  after  1886,  as  the  elimination  of  clerical 
U^chers  from  the  former  schools  proceeded.  Five  years  were  allowed  for  the  exclusion 
of  clerical  teachers  from  the  schools  for  boys,  but  no  limit  was  fixed  to  the  time  in  the 
case  of  schools  for  girls. 

Table  III. — Proportion  of  total  enrollment  in  different  elasses  of  primary  s<hools  at  dates 

specified. 


Year. 


M07... 
1850... 
iW()... 

i«n... 

1881-82 
1887-88 
1801-92 

1901-2. 
1802-3. 


Public. 

Private. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

76 

24 

78.3 

21.7 

78.3 

21.7 

81 

19 

81.6 

18.4 

79.9 

20.1 

77.1 

22.9 

75.7 

24.3 

75.23 

24.77 

77.60 

22.40 

Secular. 


Schools 
ot  reli- 
gious or- 
ders. 


Per  cent,  i  Per  cent. 


71.2 

28.8 

62.4 

37.6 

56 

44 

(i6.8 

33.2 

69.5 

30.5 

70.1 

29.9 

70.7 

29.3 

72.79 

27.21 

79.88 

20.12 

o  The  y?ars  seioctod  were  marked  cither  by  the  pa.ssaee  of  important  school  laws  or  by  the  issue  of 
A  volume  of  the  scnos  of  official  reports,  which  have  appeared  regularly  at  tlvc-ycars'  interval  since 
1870-77. 
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By  reference  to  Table  II  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  enrollment  in  primary  schools, 
which  decreased  quite  steadily  from  1886-87  to  190Q-1901,  inclusive,  showed  decided 
increase  in  1901-2.  Omitting  Algiers,  the  enrollment  in  France  alone  for  the  last  year 
specified  was  5,433,302,  a  gain  of  6,091,  or  1  per  cent,  since  1891-92.  This  increase 
seems  to  indicate  that  recent  measures  for  enforcing  the  compulsory  school  law  have 
had  effect.  1 

Average  attendance, — The  item  of  average  attendance,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  better  index  of  the  true  state  of  school  attendance  than  enrollment,  is  wanting  in 
the  official  report  of  French  schools.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  compare  the  actual 
attendance  on  a  specified  day  in  June  and  December — the  months  of  the  lowest  and 
highest  attendance — with  the  total  enrollment  for  those  months.  It  appears  from  the 
comparison  on  this  basis  that  the  school  attendance  on  December  2,  1901,  was  79.3 
per  cent  of  the  month's  enrollment,  and  that  the  school  attendance  on  Jime  2,  1902, 
was  74.9  per  cent  of  the  month's  enrollment.  ' 

The  entire  school  enrollment  for  1901-2  (5,560,284)  was  equivalent  to  14.24  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  (census  of  1901).  Remembering  that  the  ratio  of  the  legal 
school  population  of  Franqe  (ages  6  completed  to  13  completed)  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion (38,961,945,  census  of  1901)  is  smaller  than  in  the  other  leading  countries  (in  1896 
it  stood  at  12.12  per  cent),  the  ratio  of  school  attendance  is  seen  to  be  comparatively 
high. 

The  following  statistics  are  presented  in  evidence  of  recent  increase  in  school 
attendance: 


Public  schools: 

December... 

June 

Private  schools: 

December... 

June 


Enrollment. 


1901-2. 


3.230,526 
3,049,575 

1,155,898 
1,135,834 


1902-3. 


3,317,1 
3,130,733 

1.049,810 
987,740 


According  to  this  showing  the  public  schools  in  December,  1902,  had  an  excesss  of 
87,000  pupils  over  the  number  in  December,  1901,  and  in  June,  1903,  an  exceta  of 
81,000  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  June. 

Higher  primary  schools. — In  the  category  of  primary  schools  are  included  the  higher 
primary  schools,  which  numbered  302  in  1901-2,  having  a  total  enrollment  of  34,563 
pupils  (23,257  boys  and  11,306  girls).  The  public  schools  of  this  grade  greatly  out- 
number the  private  schools,  the  former  enrolling  34,084  pupils  against  479  in  the  latter. 

If  to  the  enrollment  in  the  higher  primary  schools  be  added  the  pupils  in  advanced 
classes  (cours  compI6mentaircs),  which  are  attached  to  many  primary  schools,  the 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools  and  classes  called  higher  primary  is  raised  to 
68,611.  The  requirement  for  admission  to  these  higher  schools  is  possession  of  the 
certificate  of  primary  studies — which  can  not  be  obtained  by  a  child  under  12  years  of 
age — or  the  passing  of  an  examination  proving  equivalent  attainments,  which  is  not 
open  to  children  under  13  years  of  age.  The  regular  course  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  is  three  years,  but  a  fourth  year  is  allowed. 

In  Paris,  which  is  credited  with  11,931  pupils  in  higher  primary  schools  (included 
in  the  total  enrollment  already  given),  and  in  Lyon,  Havre,  and  a  few  other  cities, 
the  schools  of  this  class  are  more  highly  developed  than  elsewhere,  and  are  comparable 
with  the  scientific  or  modern  divisions  of  the  high  schools  in  the  chief  cities  of  our  own 
country.  In  general,  however,  the  higher  primary  schools  of  France  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  grammar  grades  and  the  two  lower  classes  of  American  high  schools. 
The  most  advanced  of  the  French  higher  primary  schools  give  greater  pi;i)minence  to 
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the  iuduslrial  applicatiooR  of  theorclic  knuwU'^Igc  than  any  clasa  uf  high  M'huob  in  the 
United  Statos.<> 

The  teadnng  forte. — Tho  efforts  to  wcularizo  the  public  primary  Bchools  have  natu- 
rally affected  the  general  ch»i»cter  of  the  teaching  force,  which  until  a  very  recent 
date  comprised  a  certain  proportion  of  clerical  teachers.  After  the  passage  of  the  law 
of  1886,  prohibiljng  the  further  employment  of  teachers  of  this  olaas  in  the  public 
schools,  the  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools  increased,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  V.  The  eScct  of  the  law  of  1901,  depriving  the  religious  orders  of  their 
liberty  in  respect  to  teaching,  was  discernible  before  the  close  of  the  year  1901-2  in 
ft  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  secular  teachers.  Ily  reference  to  tables  V  and 
VI  it  will  be  seen  that  men  belonging  to  religious  orders  have  been  entirely  excluded 
from  the  teaching  force  of  public  primary  schools,  and  that  the  proportion  of  women 
teachers  belonging  to  religious  sisterhoods  is  rapidly  declining.  It  should  be  explained 
that  nearly  all  the  private  secular  schools  have  clerical  afhliations,  and  hence  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  law  relative  to  the  associations  a  transfer  took  place 
of  teachers  and  also  of  pupils  from  private  clerical  to  private  secular  schools. 

Table  IV. — Number  and  ctaetijication  of  Itaehcrt  of  primary  Khooh  at  tperified  datet. 


number 

Urn. 

,v..,.. 

mn  iu)d  woraen. 

Ywr, 

Public 
Khools. 

iS!:. 

fie.T3t 
10:23s 

3»;6ss 

IMJS* 

».J02 

11 

»,433 
71,  «U 

1W,7« 

S« 

»s 

.,» 

a  For  this  anil  tor  lubsrqiimt  ysara  .K\gtm  Incladwl. 


Table  V. — Lay  atui  dtrical  Uaehcrs, 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


i8se«. 

I8B1-92. 

,.^.. 

1901-2. 

(+)  or  de- 

Uta: 

1:S 

£5,590 
131 

SO.  373 

K,70S 

r<r«n(. 

Bironl^ng  I 

M.B1T 

SS,691 

S6.373 

56, 70S 

+    l.PI 

Women: 

3S,14G 

11,3« 

»;bi3 

4G,2I2 
s;«)7 

Befoli^ng  t 

«,na 

«,795 

«,3»l 
105,771 

51.90a 

108,  fiU 

J 

B8,7«B 

IO!,Mfi 

+  B.9e 

•  FoTSdrUlteilBBCounl 
ol  ttu  Comiiilssloner  fur  I 


ncludlng  lypical  programi 
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Table  V. — Lay  and  clerical  teachers — Continued. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Men: 

Lav 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

Total 

Women: 

Lay 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

Total 

Grand  total 


1886-87. 

1801-92. 

1896-97. 

1901-2. 

1,842 
6,580 

1,423 
9,249 

1,278 
9,685 

1,224 
10,182 

8,422 

10,672 

10,963 

11,406 

6,923 
24,641 

6,186 
27,330 

5,500 
30,040 

5,181 
33,872 

31,464 

33,516 

35,540 

39,063 

«ftfj  cntO 

44,180 

40,503 

50,450 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ) 
1886-87  to 
1901-2. 


Per  cent. 
-  33.55 
+  64.68 

+  36.43 


-  25.16 
+  32.61 

+  24.12 

+  26.47 


Table  VI. — Proportion  of  lay  and  of  clerical  teachers  for  the  years  specified. 


Public  schools. 

Private  schools. 

188fr-87. 

1891-02. 

1896-97. 

1901-2. 

1886-87. 

1801-92. 

1806-97. 

1901-2. 

Men: 

I^ay 

Perct. 

95.42 

4.58 

69.36 
30.74 

Perct. 

.2 

75.74 
24.26 

Perct. 
100.00 

Per  ct. 
100.00 

Perct. 
21.87 
78.13 

22.00 
78.00 

Perct. 
13.33 
86.70 

18.45 
8L66 

Per  ct. 
1L65 
88.35 

15. 47 
84.53 

Perct. 
10.73 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

Women: 

I^ay 

89.27 

81.75 
18.25 

89.02 
10.98 

13.27 

Belonging  to  religious  orders. . . 

86.73 

Qualifications  of  teachers. — Of  greater  general  interest  than  the  changes  in  the  teach- 
ing force,  due  to  political  conditions  peculiar  to  France,  are  the  official  statements 
indicating  the  professional  qualifications  and  the  financial  status  of  the  teachers. 

The  high  degree  of  scholastic  attainments  and  of  professional  training  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  great  efforts  made  by  the 
Government  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  The  official  report  shows  that  all  the 
men  and  about  96  per  cent  of  the  women  at  the  head  of  primary  schools  are  possessed 
of  State  diplomas.  Of  assistant  teachers — that  is,  teachers  in  charge  of  a  class — ^the 
proportion  possessed  of  a  State  diploma  is,  for  men,  98.29  per  cent;  for  w^omen,  93.25 
per  cent.  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers,  67  per  cent  of  the  men  and  68 
per  cent  of  the  women,  had  obtained  the  higher  of  the  two  required  diplomas.  The 
few  men  not  having  a  State  diploma  (in  all,  547)  were  possessed  of  a  university  degree. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  teachers  are  classed  as  probationers  (stagiaires) 
and  full  teachers  (titulaires).  In  order  to  be  appointed  as  a  full  teacher  one  must  be 
provided  with  a  special  diploma  (certificat  d 'aptitude  p<?dagogique),  which  can  be 
obtained  only  by  examination  after  a  period  of  two  years'  service  as  a  teacher.  In 
1902  the  number  of  teachers  provided  with  this  certificate  was  62,820  (33,369  men 
and  29,451  women),  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  by  France  in  securing  trained  teachers  for  its  public 
schools  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  liberal  provision  of  normal  schools  and  the  high 
standard  at  which  these  are  maintained.  Every  department  has  complied  with  the 
law  requiring  the  establishment  of  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women,  or  has  been  authorized  to  combine  with  another  department  for  this  purpose. 
The  number  of  primary  or  departmental  normal  schools  in  1903  was  171 — namely,  87 
for  men  with  4,421  students  and  84  for  women  with  4,741  students.  The  State  shows 
its  solicitude  in  this  matter  by  the  maintenance  of  two  superior  normal  schools,  one  for 
men  at  St.  Cloud,  the  other  for  women  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  in  which  professors  are 
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trained  at  public  expense  for  the  primary  normals.  The  former  has  an  annual  attend- 
ance of  35  or  36  students  and  the  latter  about  50  students.  These  two  superior  schools 
are  really  postgraduate  institutions,  requiring  for  admission  either  the  higher  diploma 
of  pedagogy  or  a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  required  for  admission  to 
the  teaching  service,  candidates  must  be  citizens  of  France,  native  or  naturalized,  and, 
if  men,  must  have  attained  at  least  the  age  of  18;  if  women,  the  age  of  17. 

Salaries  of  teachers  of  public  primary  schools. — Not  only  is  admission  to  the  teaching 
service  carefully  guarded,  but  the  rate  of  salary  allowed  by  the  State  for  each  grade  of 
the  service  and  the  conditions  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  are  fixed  by  law. 

By  law  of  July  19,  1889,  the  full  teachers  (titulaires)  were  divided  into  five  classes, 
the  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  each  class  and  the  salaries  allowed 
for  each  being  definitely  established.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
salaries  allowed  by  the  State  are  too  low  to  enable  teachers  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
life,  especially  where  little  or  no  addition  is  to  be  looked  for  from  local  sources;  and 
further,  that  the  rigid  limit  of  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  each  class  (le  pourcentage) 
virtually  deprived  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  the  hope  of  advancement  to  the  higher 
gradevS.«  These  unfortunate  conditions  have  been  somewhat  improved  by  a  slight 
increa^ic  in  the  annual  salaries  allowed  probationers  and  fifth-grade  teachers,  100  francs 
($20)  each,  and  by  abolishing  the  system  of  percentage.  Henceforth  teachers  in  each 
grade  below  the  second  are  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  next  higher  after  a  specified 
term  of  service  passed  in  the  lower  grade.  For  promotion  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth 
grade  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  third  the  required  term  of  service  is  five  years;  from 
the  third  to  the  second,  six  years,  the  candidates  being  advanced  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority  (laws  of  March  31  and  December  30, 1903). 

The  salaries  allowed  by  the  State  for  teachers  of  elementary  primary  erhools  under 
the  now  regulations  are  a.'^  follows: 


Cla.ss. 


Male  teachers. 


Female  teachers. 


Probationers, 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 


French 

U.S. 

French 

currency. 

currency. 

currency. 

Francs. 

Franc*. 

1,000 

$200 

1,000 

1,100 

220 

1,100 

1,200 

240 

1,200 

1,500 

SOO 

1,400 

1,800 

.VjO 

1,500 

2,000 

«X) 

1,600 

U.S. 
currency. 


$200 
220 
240 
280 
300 
320 


Principals  in  chaise  of  a  school  receive  additions  to  the  fixed  salary-  of  the  grado  to 
which  thoy  belong,  as  follows:  If  in  chaise  of  a  school  of  three  or  four  classes,  $40  per 
annum;  if  more  than  four  classes,  $80. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  higher  primary  schools,  which  were  slightly  increased 
by  Iho  financial  law  of  April  22,  1905,  are  as  follows: 


CLi.««s. 


Higher  primary  schools. 


French  currency. 


U.  S.  currency. 


Former 
salaries. 


Fifth.. 
Fourth, 
Third.. 
Second . 
First... 


Francs. 

i,sno 

2,000 
2,200 
L'.'iOO 
2,800 


New  sol- :  Former 
aries.      salaries. 


Francs. 
2,000 
2,300 
2,000 
2,800 
3,000 


New  sal- 
aries. 


$360 
400 
440 
500 
560 


$400 
460 
520 
5<J0 
600 


o  For  dot.iilod  account  of  thcw  investigations  stie  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1902,  Chap. 
XV.  pp.  71l>-719. 
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In  addition  to  the  salaries  provided  by  the  State,  every  commune  is  required  by  law 
to  provide  a  residence  for  the  head  teacher  of  its  public  school  (in  the  smaller  communes 
an  assistant  teacher,  if  there  is  one,  is  generally  the  wife  or  sister  of  the  principal),  or 
its  money  equivalent,  and  a  commune  may  increase  the  salary.  Outside  of  the  large 
cities,  however,  the  local  increase  of  salaries  is  seldom  granted  without  the  requirement 
of  other  teaching.  The  rural  school  teacher  is  expected  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  mayor 
of  his  commune,  whose  office  is  generally  on  the  school  premises.  For  this  service  he 
may,  and  often  does,  receive  compensation. 

The  proportion  of  teachers,  however,  whose  income  from  all  possible  sources  is 
enough  to  insure  a  comfortable  living  is  small.  Kecent  investigations  already  referred 
to  showed  that  out  of  3,462  teachers  whose  incomes  were  ascertained  only  312  received 
from  all  sources  above  3,000  francs  ($600)  a  year;  1,070,  from  2,001  francs  to  3,000  francs 
($400  to  $600) ;  and  1,079,  from  1,501  francs  to  2,000  francs  ($300  to  $400) . 

Once  appointed  titulaire  (full  teacher),  the  primary  school  teacher  has  practically 
a  life  tenure  of  his  position,  as  he  can  only  be  removed  for  immorality  or  incompe- 
tence. The  teacher  may,  however,  be  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  without 
warning  or  consultation,  and  this  is  often  done  for  political  or  personal  reasons;  the 
evil,  indeed,  has  become  so  great  that  legislative  measures  are  pending  which  promise 
the  teacher  greater  security  in  the  position  to  which  he  may  be  assigned. 

As  members  of  the  civil  service,  teachers  are  carried  on  the  pension  list  and  may 
demand  their  retirement  at  55  years  of  age  if  they  have  twenty-five  years*  service  to 
their  credit.  The  years  passed  in  the  normal  school  after  the  student  reaches  20 
years  of  age  count  toward  the  pension.  The  rate  of  pension  is  based  on  the  average 
of  the  teacher's  salary  for  the  last  six  years  of  service.  For  twenty-five  years*  service 
the  pension  is  reckoned  at  50  per  cent  of  the  average,  with  one-fiftieth  for  every 
year's  extra  service.  The  pension  can  not  be  lower  than  600  francs  ($120)  per  annum 
for  men  and  500  francs  ($100)  for  women.  Hitherto  the  annual  appropriations  for 
pensions  have  not  sufllccd  to  prevent  the  block  in  promotions.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  Government  has  made  special  appropriations,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  number  of  pensioners  and  thus  making  way  for  teachers  entitled  to  promotion. 

To  complete  the  view  of  the  nominal  advantages  offered  by  the  teaching  career, 
it  should  be  added  that  the  required  term  of  military  service  (three  years)  is  reduced 
to  one  year  for  teachers.  Until  recently  teachers  were  exempt  from  military  service, 
and  the  sons  of  rich  peasants,  it  is  said,  often  entered  the  normal  school  to  escape 
military  service;  but  zealous  teachers  complained  of  a  privilege  which  seemed  to 
put  a  stamp  of  effeminacy  upon  their  i>rofe8sion  and  which  also  drew  to  it  men  having 
no  real  interest  in  the  work.  The  one  year's  service  was  accorded  in  response  to  this 
spirit  of  patriotic  and  professional  pride,  but  it  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory,  as 
the  great  lx)dy  of  those  affected  would  prefer  to  serve  the  full  three  yc»ars  rather  than 
be  marked  off  from  their  comrades  by  a  term  of  one  year. 

An  additional  privilege  accorded  to  primary  ti^achers  is  that  of  free  tuition  for  their 
sons  in  the  national  lyc^^es  and  colleges  (law  of  1900),  and  they  have  the  right  to 
travel  by  raQ  at  half  the  regular  fare. 

MOVEMENTS   FOR   PROLONGING  THE    EDUCATION    OF  THE   PEOPLE   AND   FOR   PROMOTING 

THE    SOCIAL    WELFARE    OF  THE   YOUNG. 

Tlic  ()])ligatory  period  of  primarj'  instruction  extends  from  the  sixth  to  the  thir- 
teenth year,  but  a  child  who  passes  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  primary 
studies  is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school.  Candidates  may  be  admitted 
to  this  examination  at  11  years  of  age,  and  in  fact  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  seek 
the  certificate  do  so  at  that  early  age;  hence  the  very  means  taken  to  intrrease  the 
interest  of  pupils  tends  to  shorten  their  school  terra.  The  majority  of  the  children 
leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  13,  and  even  for  those  who  pass  the  whole  obligatory 
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period  in  school  the  wholesome  restraintd  of  instruction  and  constant  supervision  are 
too  soon  removed.  It  is  also  true  in  France,  as  in  other  countries,  that  elementary 
instruction,  by  its  natural  limitations,  does  not  leave  the  same  lasting  effect  upon  the 
character  or  furnish  the  same  intellectual  resources  as  higher  education. 

The  condition  of  the  young  people  of  the  laboring  classes  thrown  upon  the  world 
with  meager  attainments  and  without  preparation  for  any  particular  industry  has 
long  exciK^d  the  serious  attention  of  the  Grovemment  and  of  public-spirited,  earnest 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country.    The  recent  vigorous  movement  for  extend- 
ing the  proxision  for  adult  education  is  the  outcome  of  this  solicitude.    The  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  given  substantial  aid  to  the  cause,  in  1895  ordered  a  special 
invt^iigaiion,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  complete  information  as  to  the  status  of  the 
wi^rk  and  u»  determining  the  means  for  extending  and  improving  it.    This  commission 
was  ininisiiHl  to  M.  Edouard  Petit,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  Paris  lyc^es  and  an  indo- 
latigaMo  pix^moter  of  the  cause  of  adult  education.     He  found  teachers  and  professors 
ever>'when*  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  effort  and  ready  to  give  their  aid  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  classes.    Numerous  private  societies  entered  into  the  work 
wiih  gn^t  spirit,  and  in  1895  the  Havre  Society  for  Instruction  by  Objects  (cnseigne- 
ment  |nir  raj»|HM^t)  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary  by  calling  a  congress  of  all  the 
RH*ieiii»s  engaginl  in  promoting  popular  education  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  sys- 
tematic instruction  of  adults  and  adolescents.    The  minister  of  public  instruction 
pn^sidtnl  over  the  congress,  and  the  resolutions  of  this  body  have  shaped  in  a  measure 
the  sul^etKiuent  official  regulations.    These  schools  and  classes,  which  are  held  gen- 
erally in  the  evening,  sometimes  on  Sunday,  offer  courses  of  instruction  for  illiterates, 
rt*view  ivurses.  and  continuation  courses.     The  last  nam<»d  have  usually  a  technical 
or  industrial  character,  and  prepare  the  student,  especially  in  the  rural  communities, 
for  agricultun>  and  other  pursuits.    The  local  adaptation  of  the  courses  is  carefully 
studied,  and  also  their  relation  to  the  age  and  economic  condition  of  the  students. 
Civic  instruction  has  a  large  placre  in  the  programmes,  and  the  subject  is  much  more 
thon>ughly  treated  than  is  possible  in  the  primary  schools.     The  students  in  general 
show  deep  and  earnest  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered.     The  growth  of 
the  work  is  indicated  by  the  following  statistics: 


Year. 


Number  of  courses  of  lectures. 


For  men. 


For 
women. 


18d5-96. 

189G-07. 

1807-98. 

1900... 

1901-2. . 

1902-3.. 


13.920 
20,099 
22,930 


28,703 
29,074 


1,808 
4,429 
7,429 


14,341 
15,354 


Total. 


15,728 
24.528 
30,3G8 
38,291 
43,044 
44,428 


Number 
of  attend- 
ants rpg- 
istered. 


400,000 
700,000 
850,000 


NumlK>r  of  regular  attendants. 


Men. 


340,920 
378,196 


Women. 


68.555 
104,711 


Total. 


270.  .WO 
409.481 
482.907 
540,000 


Various  efforts  for  promoting  the  social  well-being  of  young  people  have  grown  out 
of  this  movement  for  their  continued  educaticm.  Among  these  are  the  formation  of 
mutual  aid  associations  and  of  friendly  societies  (petits  amis).  The  former  increased 
fn>m  10  ajssociations  in  1896  to  1 ,000  in  1900.  They  included  12,000  schwls  and  450,000 
young  members  in  1900  and  13,000  sch(X)ls  in  1902-3,  with  550,000  contributing 
members. 

The  fri(»ndly  associations  are  intended  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  the 
interests  that  are  begun  in  the  school  days,  but  further  than  this  they  serve  as  a  means 
of  interesting  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  passed  out  of  the  schools  in  the 
children  who  have  taken  their  places  as  pupils.  The  idea  that  society  in  general 
must  make  itself  responsible  for  the  rising  generation  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  their 
school  training  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  France,  and  other  agencies  besides  the 
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associations  of  former  pupils  are  entering  heartily  into  the  work.  For  this  purpose 
numerous  associations  (patronages  scolaires)  have  been  formed  to  watch  over  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  young  people  after  they  are  out  of  school.  The  efforts  of  these 
societies  take  the  very  practical  forms  of  finding  suitable  work  for  the  young,  shielding 
them  from  demoralizing  influences,  and  extending  their  education  in  practical  direc- 
tions. The  number  of  societies  of  this  kind  rose  from  34  in  1894-96,  when  the  move- 
ment began,  to  1,663,  in  1903.  Teachers  and  school  officers  unite  with  representative 
people  in  different  walks  of  life  to  promote  the  work,  which  is  also  fostered  by  public 
funds.  For  the  year  under  review  2,200,000  francs  ($440,000),  including  950,000  francs 
($190,000)  fn>m  Paris,  were  appropriated  from  local  funds,  and  the  public  treasury 
made  a  small  appropriation,  300,000  francs  ($60,000),  for  the  sanie  purpose. 

Among  the  legal  measures  adopted  in  view  of  the  compulsory  school  law  is  the  re- 
quirement that  every  commune  shall  maintain  a  fund  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life  to 
very  poor  children.  This  requirement  has  never  been  fully  enforced,  but  the  number 
of  communes  meeting  the  obligation  steadily  increases.  In  1902  funds  of  the  nature 
indicated  were  maintained  by  nearly  half  the  communes  in  France,  viz,  17,439,  on  a 
total  of  36,551.     The  disbursements  from  the  funds  amounted  to  $1,340,077. 

KXPENDITURE    FiiR   PUBLIC  PRIMARY    EDUCATION. 

The  expenditure  for  public  primary  education  is  met  by  the  State,  the  department 
(corresponds  to  county),  and  the  commune  (city,  town,  or  rural  district).  The  State 
bears  the  larger  proportion  of  the  expenses  (about  two-thirds),  while  the  departments 
do  not  contribute  to  the  current  obligatory  expenditure,  their  responsibility  extending 
only  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  overseers  of  school  workshops 
and  of  practical  specialists  appointed  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
industry.  The  only  obligatory  expenses  left  to  the  communes  are  the  cost  of  site  and 
school  building,  school  furniture  and  equipments,  heating  and  lighting  school  prem- 
ises, residence  for  the  teacher,  wages  of  a  servant  employed  to  look  after  the  children 
in  the  infant  school,  of  the  care  taker  for  the  primary  school,  and  the  salaries  of  sewing 
teachers  and  other  special  teachers  employed  by  the  lot^al  authorities.  The  State  pays 
the  salaries  of  teachers  fixed  by  law  and  bears  the  expense  of  inspection  and  of  all 
administrative  serv  ice.  The  amount  disbursed  from  the  State  treasury  for  primary 
education  is  derived  from  a  school  tax,  which  by  law  of  July  14,  1889,  was  fixed  at 
8.12  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  the  four  direct  taxes  levied  by  the  State  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  amount  thus  raised  is  turned  into  the  public  treasury.  The 
cities  having  more  than  150,000  inhabitants  (namely,  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Mar- 
seille, and  the  city  of  Paris)  meet  the  entire  expenditure  of  their  primary  schools  from 
the  school  tax  levied  upon  them.  The  State  simply  appropriates  to  the  former  four 
a  sum  equal  to  the  school  tax  which  they  pay,  i.e.,  equal  to  the  product  of  8  per  cent 
on  the  four  direct  taxes,  and  to  Paris  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent,  or  less  than  the  amount 
of  its  school  tax. 

The  expenditures  for  primary  schools  are  classed  as  obligatory,  optional,  and  divers. 
The  obligatory  expenditures  are  current  and  extraordinary,  the  latter  being  for  pur- 
chase of  sites  and  construction  of  school  buildings.  Under  the  head  of  divers  expen- 
ditures are  included  the  cost  of  evening  schools  or  other  special  instruction  for  adults,, 
funds  for  aiding  teachers,  scholarships  and  prizes  for  worthy  pupils,  library  funds,  etc. 
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Table  VII. —  Total  current  expenditures  for  public  primary  schools. 


Year. 


1877... 
1881-K2 
188&-S7 
1891-92 
189&-97 
1900  o. 

1902... 


Total  expenditures. 


Freoch  cur- 
rency. 


Francs. 

H397,554 
132.314.010 
172,900.515 
186,306.075 
214,015,250 
223,906,253 
236,596,969 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


$18,879,510 
26,462,802 
34,580,103 
37,261,215 
42,803,050 
44,703,250 
47,319,793 


Proportion  from  each  con- 
tributory source. 


State. 


Per  cent. 
25 

66.25 
48.80 
67.60 
67.02 
67.5 
65.5 


Depart- 
ments. 


Per  cent. 
18 

13.22 
10.50 


Com- 
munes. 


Per  cent. 
SI 

20.53 
40.90 
32.40 
32.98 
32.5 
34.5 


a  The  expenditure  for  1900,  as  given  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1903,  did  not  include  the  exi)endi- 
ture  for  Algiers,  which  information  was  not  available  at  the  time. 

Table  VIII. — Expenditure  per  capita  for  years  specified. 


Year. 


1877... 
1881-82 
1880-87 
1891-92 
1890-97 
1900  o. 
1902... 


Per  capita  of  pop- 
ulation. 


Per  capita  of  enroll- 
ment in  public 
primary  schools 
(infant  schools 
included). 


French 

U.S. 

French 

currency. 

currency. 

currency. 

Francf. 

Francf. 

2.55 

10.51 

23.45 

3.61 

.70 

30.25 

4.52 

.90 

34.85 

4.82 

.96 

39.26 

5.55 

1.11 

46.00 

5.74 

L14 

48.51 

6.07 

1.21 

50.98 

r 

U.S. 
currency. 


$4.69 
6.05 
6.97 
7.85 
9.20 
9.70 

10.19 


a  The  oxponditure  per  capita  of  p<:>pulntion  is  estimated  upon  the  census  population  of  1901,  viz, 
38,901.945. 

The  total  appropriation  by  the  State  for  education  in  1902  was  215,980,619  francs 
($43,196,123).  Of  this  amount,  primary  education  received  155,098.452  fmnca 
($31,019,690),  about  72  per  cent. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1902  was  di.stributod  as  follows: 


For  Inspection  of  primary  schools 

Obligatory  expcnditJircs  for  primarj'  schools 

Optional  and  extra  expenditures  for  primary  schools 
Kxj>on«Hture  for  primary  norniui  kUooIs 

Total 


French 
currency. 

Francs. 

2,aM,492 

Ift-i,  01)5, 457 

30,978,»« 

S,22».  132 


U.  S. 
curreucy. 


;  Per  cent 
I  of  totnl. 


1178,898 

39,001,001 

6, 105. 777 

1,641,026 


236.508,969  !      47,319,792 


1.01 
82.39 
13.09 

3.51 


The  foregoing  statement  relates  wholly  to  current  expenditures;  in  order  to  complete 
the  record  of  what  the  State  ha8  done  for  primary  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  contributed  from  the  public  treasurj^  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Bchoolhouses.  The  policy  adopted  in  1878  of  aiding  communities  in  the  effort 
to  mci't  the  law  in  this  re^jpect,  either  by  subventions  or  l)y  loans  Irom  the  public  treas- 
ury, has  b(M>n  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  amount  of  money  thus  appropriated 
during  the  lust  half  decade  reported  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 
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Table  IX. — Appropriations  hy  the  State  for  building  schoolhotises. 


Year. 


18d8 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Amount  allowed  bf 

Amount  actually  ap- 

^T..          1 

the  legislature. 

propriated. 

Number 
of  com- 

French 

U.  8.  cur- 

French 

U.  B.  ctu"- 

munes 
aided. 

currency. 

rency. 

currency. 

roncy. 

Franct. 

Franc9. 

6,300,000 

$1,260,000 

6,055,060 

$1,211,012 

742 

6,200,000 

1,240,000 

6,066,330 

1,213,266 

784 

6,200,000 

1,240,000 

6,027,405 

1,205,481 

733 

6,000,000 

1,200,000 

5,885,390 

1,177,078 

762 

6,000,000 

1,200,000 

6,307,225 

1,241,445 

796 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1902,  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  construction  or  the  enlargement  of  school  buildings, o  not  including  normal 
schools,  was  81,850,927  francs  ($16,370,185),  of  which  amount  the  State  contributed 
36.95  per  cent.  The  total  amount  expended  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
from  June  1,  1878,  to  December  31, 1902,  was  718,663,062  francs  ($143,732,612).  This 
total  does  not  include  the  expenditure  by  the  large  cities  (Paris,  Marseille, -Lyon,  Bor- 
deaux, Lille),  whose  accounts  in  this  respect  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State. 

The  expenditure  for  building  purpc^ses  during  the  half  decade  1898-1902,  as  given 
above,  does  not  include  the  expenditure  for  buildings  for  normal  schools,  which 
amounted  to  716,144  francs  ($143,228),  of  which  the  State  appropriated  a  little  more 
than  half,  viz,  369,750  francs  ($73,950).  The  entire  expenditure  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  normal  schools  from  1879  to  1903  reaches  the  sum  of  52,821,180  francs 
($10,564,236).  This  raises  the  total  expenditure  for  building  purposes  for  the  public 
schools  under  the  control  of  Government  in  the  twenty-four  years  since  the  Republic 
entered  actively  upon  this  work  (1879-1903)  to  771,484,242  francs  ($154,296,848).  It 
is  estimated  by  the  official  statistician  that  the  conesponding  expenditure  by  Paris 
and  the  four  other  critics  which  have  borne  the  entire  cost  of  this  work  without  aid  from 
the  State,  would  raise  the  above  total  for  building  purposes  to  1,000,000,000  fraitcs 
($200,000,000). 

PRACTICAL   RESULTS    OF   ELEMP:.NTARY   EDUCATION. 

The  official  report  calls  attention  to  the  diminishing  ratio  of  illiterates  as  proof  of  the 
ever-increasing  success  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  French  Government  to  insure 
that  every  child  shall  acquire  at  least  the  elements  of  knowledge.  The  proportion 
of  conscripts  unable  to  read  and  write,  which  was  14.4  per  cent  in  1880,  had  fallen  to 
4.5  per  cent  in  1901  and  to  4  per  cent  in  1903.  The  proportion  of  the  newly  married 
unable  to  sign  the  marriage  register  fell  from  16.1  per  cent  in  1880  to  4.4  per  cent  in 
1901  for  men,  and  in  the  same  period,  from  24.5  per  cent  to  6.3  per  cent  for  women. 

It  is  noticeable  further  that  there  is  a  steady  advance  in  the  number  of  children 
who  pass  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  primarj"^  studies.  This  number  rose 
from  36,841  in  1877  to  180,031  in  1897,  and  to  200,930  in  1902. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  increasing  interest  in  reading  on  tlie  part  of  school 
children  and  their  parents,  and  the  disposition  to  supply  professional  literature  to 
teachers.  The  following  statistics  show  the  status  of  school  libraries  and  t(»uchers* 
libraries  (France  and  Algi(Ts)  for  the  years  named: 


Scnool  libraries 

Total  volumes.. 

Volumes  loaned . 
Teachers'  libraries. 


41.408 

fi. 190,973 

7,219.438 

2.748 

Total  volumes '    1 ,  lie!  523 

I 


1902. 


43, 41 1 

0,977,503 

8.082.930 

2,074 

1,034,132 


a  The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  this  period  was  2.151.  snd  the  number  of  old  buildingrs  secured 
or  enlarged  1,945.  The  average  cost  of  each  building  was  29,438  francs  ($5,887):  of  each  separate  school 
(grade  or  division  under  its  own  teacher),  15,^85  francs  ($3,137);  of  each  school  place,  320  francs  ($6«). 
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The  circulating  library  of  the  Musde  P6dagogique  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
teachers  by  supplying  them  with  professional  literature,  which  aids  them  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  examinations.  During  the  five  years,  1898  to  1902,  the  nimiber  of  vol- 
umes loaned  to  teachers  from  this  library  was  11,024.  The  Mus^e  P^agogique  also 
promotes  the  movement  for  adult  education  by  the  distribution  of  illustrative  pictures 
to  be  used  with  the  magic  lantern.  During  the  lecture  season  of  1902-3  the  number  of 
views  loaned  from  this  center  was  31,298. 

Table  X. — Educational  statistics  of  cities  of  France  having  more  than  100,000 

inhabitants, 

INFANT  SCHOOLS  (feCOLES  MATERNELLES),  1806-97. 


City. 


Paris 

Lyon 

Marseille... 
Bordeaux.. 

Lille 

Touloase... 
8t.  £tiennc 
Roubalx... 

Nantes 

Havre 

Rouen 

Hheims 

Total 


Public  schools. 


Number. 


348 


Teachers. 


149 

C41 

40 

97 

27 

76 

15 

51 

25 

69 

11 

20 

25 

70 

12 

37 

8 

17 

15 

46 

8 

21 

13 

36 

1,181 


Pupils. 


100,016 


Private  schools. 


Number. 


50,731 

93 

7,663 

45 

6,885 

41 

4,709 

26 

5,504 

33 

1,749 

25 

5,242 

17 

6,267 

20 

1,340 

6 

4,009 

1 

1,472 

10 

5,545 

11 

328 


Teachers. 


96 
58 
64 
52 
75 
35 
32 
29 
8 
2 
15 
23 


489 


Pupils. 


10.665 
5,649 
4,945 
3,527 
7,934 
2,928 
2,572 
3,921 
379 
80 
1,276 
2,301 


46,477 


ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1896-97. 


City. 


Paris 

Lyon 

Marseille 

Bordeaux.. 

Lille 

Toulouse... 
8t.  Etiennc. 

Roubaix 

Nantes 

Havre 

Rouen 

Rhcims 


Total 


Public  schools. 


Paris 

Lyon 

Kforseillc... 
Bordeaux.. 

Lille 

Toulouse . . 
^t,  Bti<*ijne 
Roubaix... 

Nantes 

Havre 

Rouen 

Rhnims 

*•         Total 


Number. 


200 
53 
71 
20 
25 
30 
26 
15 
13 
12 
9 
13 


Boys. 


Teachers 
(men). 


487 


151 
71 
80 
23 
28 
16 
17 

y 
16 

5 
12 
13 


441 


1,654 

225 

280 

167 

139 

110 

130 

86 

55 

116 

69 

68 


Pupils. 


82,470 
10,631 
15.661 
8,818 
6,379 
4,847 
5,811 
6,206 
3,346 
5,477 
3,396 
4,344 


3,199 


157,386 


Giris. 


Number. 


Teachers 
(women). 


186 
54 
71 
21 
24 
24 
26 
12 
13 
12 
12 
15 


470 


1,636 

209 

230 

131 

139 

86 

105 

63 

64 

100 

84 

62 


2,909 


Private  schools. 


553 

250 

240 

97 

140 

61 

91 

63 

65 

30 

48 

47 


1.694 


28,668 

643 

7,450 

154 

8,047 

207 

4,182 

92 

6,654 

44 

2.659 

77 

3,521 

42 

3,125 

21 

3,349 

45 

1,608 

24 

2.102 

45 

2,841 

28 

2,331 
477 
623 
351 
351 
263 
181 
121 
194 
110 
194 
146 


74,204 


1.402  • 


.5,342 


Pupils. 


70.602 
9,440 

11.562 
6,836 
5.116 
3,849 
4.698 
4,321 
3.054 
4,757 
4,059 
4.066 


132,354 


58.724 
11.218 
13,222 
8,828 
9,015 
5.445 
4,839 
4,500 
4,801 
3,414 
4,323 
4,146 


132,565 
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Table  XI. — Educational  statistics  of  cities  of  France  having  more  than  100^000 

inhabitants. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS  (tcOLES  MATERNELLES),  1901-2. 


City. 


Paris 

MATseiUe... 

Lyon 

Bordeaux. . 

Line 

Toulouse.. 
St.  Ktienne 
Roubaiz... 
Nantes.... 

Havre 

Rouen 

Rheims 

Nkse 

Nancy 

Toulon 

Total 


Public  schools. 


Number.    Teachers. 


414 


167 

784 

31 

96 

42 

117 

17 

62 

26 

73 

16 

30 

27 

77 

13 

40 

8 

18 

16 

49 

8 

20 

13 

39 

5 

14 

15 

45 

10 

20 

Pupils. 


1,484 


117,069 


Private  schools. 


Number. 


53,779 

57 

8,476 

32 

10,337 

25 

4,978 

26 

5,313 

32 

2,715 

24 

5,946 

16 

5,119 

13 

1,515 

6 

4,357 

1 

1,564 

11 

5,46(V 

11 

1,949 

5 

3,332 

1 

2,249 

7 

267 


Teachers. 


103 

37 

43 

51 

73 

35 

29 

26 

7 

2 

18 

18 

5 

2 

9 


458 


Pupils. 


9,241 
4,488 
2,533 
3,269 
7,629 
2,360 
2,295 
3,006 

377 

60 

1,465 

1,842 

141 
80 

768 


39,554 


ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1901-2. 


City. 


Paris 

Marseille. . . 

Lyon 

Bordeaux. . 

Lille 

Toulouse.. 
St.  Etiennc 
Roubaix . . 

Nantes 

Hai»re 

Rouen 

Rheims 

Nice 

Nancy 

Toulon 

Total 


Paris 

Marseille... 

Lyon 

Bordeaux. . 

Lille 

Toulouse.. 
St.  Etiennc 
Roubaix . . 

Nantes 

Havre 

Rouen 

Rheims 

Nice 

Nancy 

Toulon 

Total 


Number. 


533 


126 
74 
09 
22 
26 
16 
16 
10 
17 

4 
12 
13 

5 
14 

8 


Private  schools. 


432 


573 

205 

262 

93 

134 

64 

90 

66 

80 

28 

48 

46 

14 

45 

26 


1,774 


22,081 
7,901 
7,165 
3,541 
6,389 
2,474 
2,894 
2,827 
3,725 
1,142 
1,611 
2,130 

511 
1.945 

812 


07,138 


560 
196 
139 
85 
4& 
73 
40 
19 
47 
21 
43 
23 
30 
31 
39 


1,401 


2.285 
700 
465 
350 
293 
255 
'187 
119 
221 
125 
214 
115 
120 
106 
95 


5,654 


Public  schools. 

Boys. 

Giris. 

Teachers 
(men). 

Pupils. 

86,958 
19,224 
12,622 
9,292 
6,850 
5,627 
5,933 
6,071 
4,245 
6,555 
3,663 
4,546 
4,942 
2,903 
3,367 

Number. 

197 
74 
54 
21 
25 
25 
26 
14 
12 
13 
12 
16 
18 
12 
14 

Teachers 
(women). 

Pupils, 

1,799 

326 

236 

177 

143 

115 

136 

93 

66 

131 

76 

80 

89 

55 

57 

1,781 

270 

233 

137 

137 

92 

118 

81 

60 

118 

87 

70 

79 

47 

66 

74,878 
13,558 
12,261 
7.745 
5,613 
4,340 
5,119 
4,915 
3,444 
5,962 
4,061 
4,221 
3,803 
2,139 
3,560 

3.579 

182,798 

533 

3.376 

155,659 

57,420 
13,666 
8.874 
7,840 
6,950 
5,016 
4,204 
4,607 
6,048 
2,389 
4,274 
3,687 
2,916 
3.731 
2.047 


13, 425 
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Tabli  XII. — Enrollment  in  eJenentaiy  pnmury  lehool*  in  eitia  of  mart  than  100,000 
inltabUantt  in  1891-St,  1896-97. 


I»l-W. 

Cily. 

EnraltmcQt. 

Pablio. 

Prlvats. 

Total. 

■■ES 

301,111 

■is 

m'.asi 

KM,  180 

1»,32T 

*ii.aZ6 

9,1«S 
10,  «J 

11,«1 

<n,iu 

»,113 

»ia,G3» 

7M6 
8,303 

li 

12,3S1 

T,5S3 

«.888 

B.W8 

IBUO-ST. 

■ 

locwuw  i>r 

Oljr. 

EnmtltnpnI. 

1»I-(U, 

Public. 

PrlTBte. 

Totil. 

law-o.. 

2.SK.S31 

466.028 

aa 

iw.Mia 

136.030 

124.  cai 

iia^ziD 
iiwiwQ 

iM.ora 

ISAM 
iu;s»4 

II 

ii;S 
IJffl 
'l:!S 

4!  908 

la 
Ii 

m.s7B 

2  018 

+  i,r.78 

I'opuLition, 

\m-2. 

City. 

Enrollnwnt. 

'laS??!' 

PBbliC. 

rrtvate. 

Total. 

2,714,068 

4ai.aoft 

210.696 

140:550 
142. WS 
1.12.000 

losiass 

ill 

ii'.-ns 
V2.Ma 

0,067 

io;«« 

18,029 
13;  MO 

o!77:l 

ii 

3;  450 

241,3^7 

11 

is:  240 

17!  4112 
1i'>,0GS 

13.  ran 

10! Tin 
e,3M 

+     673 
+5.443 

+    248 

+3,.'<Kt 
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Table  XIII. — Educational  statistics  of  cities  of  France  having  more  than  100,000 

inhabitants, 

HIGHER  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1896-97. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

City. 

Schools. 

Teachers 

(men). 

Piipils. 

Schools. 

Teachers 
(women). 

Pupils. 

Paris 

13 
3 
2 

544 

16 

10 

8 

11 

8 

8 

12 

19 

8 

7 

21 

4,917 
633 
317 
224 
315 
326 
157 
333 
163 
189 
245 
230 

8 
3 
2 

229 

14 

10 

8 

11 

2,  .371 

Lyon 

499 

IfarseiUe 

286 

Bordeaux 

249 

1  JU#»   .                      

306 

ToiUousi* 

St.  K  ticnne 

10 
11 

195 

Houbaix 

139 

Nantes 

Havre 

8 
8 
7 

190 

Kouen 

211 

Rhcims 

IGO 

Total 

27 

672 

8,049 

20 

316 

4.608 

HIGHER  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1901-2. 


City. 


Paris 

LvoQ 

Marseille.. 
Bordeaux.. 

Lille 

Toujoupo . . 
St.  Etienne 
Roubaix. . . 

Nantes 

Havre 

Rouen 

Klicims 

Nancy 

Toulon 

Total 


29 


Boys. 

Schools. 

Twicliors. 

Pupils. 

13 

516 

6,161 

2 

13 

491 

3 

13 

714 

9 

259 

13 

357 

8 

292 

10 

174 

13 

267 

19 

231 

8 

201 

10 

310 

25 

2H.1 

22 

353 

15 

631 

Girls. 


6^1 


10.785 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

PupUs. 

8 

218 

2,569 

2 

16 

465 

14 

606 

7 

320 

11 

312 

13 

223 

12 

147 

7 

245 

5 

161 

7 

100 

11 

](» 

5 

320 

22 

325 

5,691 

Tablk  XIV. — Expc7uUtures  for  pnhlic  primary  education  in  cities  having  more  than 

100,000  lafiabitants.  a 


City. 


Firtit  ordt  r. 
Paris :  V>,  721 ,  630 

Second  order,  c 

Marseillo 

I^yon 

Bonieaux 

Lille 


Total. 


Totjil  0X1 

lontliture. 

Amount  oi 
,  inlWJ 

State. 

»ntril»utO'J 
r  by- 

1W)7.        I        1902. 

City. 

! 

■  v.,  721, 630 

16,487.549 

6 $569. 007 

$5,918,482 

451,792 
448,000 
210. 5SH 
197,820 

556,686 
491,356 
241,589 
260,081 

115,695 

120,305 

87,927 

56,892 

440.990 
371,^1 
153,  C62 
203, 1}« 

1,308,200 

1,540,712 

380,819 

l,168.Kfil 

n  The  expenditures  for  building  purposes  are  not  as  a  rule  includeil. 

fc  Subvention  equal  to  the  product  oi  4  centimes  additional  to  the  four  general  tuxes;  that  is,  to  one- 
half  the  sc^hool  tax  levieil  by  the  State. 

c  Cities  of  the  second  order  receive  from  the  St;ito  simply  a  sum  e<iual  Vy  the  amount  of  their  State 
■ehool  tax. 
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Table  XIV. — Expenditures  for  public  vrimary  education  in  cities  having  more  than 

100,000  inhahxtants^ConiinuQd, 


ToulouM... 
St.  Etienne. 

Roubaix 

Nan  tea 

Havre 

Rouen 

RheimR 

Nice. 


Nancy. 
Toulon . 


Total 


City. 


Third  erder.a 


Total  expenditure. 


1807. 


$123,870 
178,463 
158,856 

65,176 
169,940 
115,031 

93,428 


904,764 


1902. 


Amount  contributed 
in  1902  by- 


State. 


$127,476 

$73,836 

161,064 

65,284 

163,847 

65,065 

75,880 

35,880 

173,008 

83,303 

111,112 

50,581 

107,934 

44,433 

94,478 

47,940 

103,316 

45,748 

86,063 

44,480 

1,204,198 


556,440 


City. 


$53,640 
05,800 
06,782 
40,000 
80,61S 
00,631 
63,501 
46,516 
57,M8 
41,579 


647,554 


a  Cities  of  the  thini  order  receive  from  the  State  the  full  amount  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  their  pub- 
lic ^^chools. 

•  SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 


Lycecs  and  colleges  for  boys. — The  department  of  gecoiulary  education  in  the  French 
Bystem  of  public  instruction  comprises  the  State  lyc^es  and  the  communal  collies. 
The  lyc<5es  for  boys,  which  number  III,  are  cla/^sical  colleges  of  a  high  order  maiiftained 
by  the  State,  and  intended  to  prepare  the  6\iic  youth  of  the  nation,  by  a  well-defined 
course  of  liberal  education,  for  entrance  upon  the  specialized  university  training  which 
leads  to  professional  and  official  careers.  The  State  appro])riates  annually  a  sufficient 
sum  to  cover  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  lycces,  and  receives  tlurough  an  agent 
appointed  for  that  i)urpose  the  income  of  the  respective  lycces  derived  from  board  and 
tuition  fees.  The  departments  and  municipalities  also  make  aj)propriat  ions  for  special 
expenditures  for  the  lycecs. 

In  1902  about  one-third  the  pupils  attending  the  lycees  (19,<)H6  out  of  a  total  of 
56,809)  were  boarding  pupils.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  lyc^*es  for  the  year  named 
was  40,733,110  francs  (|8,146,G22),  of  which  25,437,457  francs  (15,087,491)  were  te 
salaries,  school  equipment,  etc.,  and  the  remaining  15,295,653  francs  ($3,059,130)  for 
the  boarding  departments.  The  State  and  the  municipalities  promote  attendance 
upon  the  lyc(»es  by  scholarship  funds,  which  cover  either  tuition  fees  for  day  pupils,  or 
tuition  and  board  in  full  or  in  part.  Includbig  these  funds,  the  income  of  the  lycte 
in  1902  from  the  various  contributing  sources  was  as  follows: 


Francs. 


State 15,062,285 


Departments  and  municipalities. 

From  parents  for  tuition  anti  board,  etc. 

Other  sources 


17.018,184 
5,975,088 


Total :  40, 592, 033 


Equiva- 
lent In  U.  8. 
cunenoy. 

93,132,417 

3,523,  CM 
1,195,017 


8,113, 


The  conmiunal  colleges  for  boys  are  secondary  scho<jls  established  by  the  communea 
(cities  and  towns)  in  which  they  are  situated  and  receiving  from  the  State  an  i^^i^f^irf 
appropriation  to  aid  in  the  running  expenses.  They  have,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  same 
programmes  as  the  lyc(^>es,  but  seldom  maintain  the  full  complement  of  classes,  as  stn- 
dents  who  intend  to  work  up  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  goal  of  secondary  education, 
generally  find  it  for  their  interest  to  finish  their  studies  in  some  one  of  the  lyc^es.  Hm 
204  colleges  of  this  class  enrolled  :^,218  pupils  in  1902,  of  which  number  12,377 
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boarders;  as  regards  their  scholastic  classification,  9,358  pupils  were  in  the  preparatory 
divisions,  22,569  in  the  regular  secondary  division,  and  2,291  in  special  commercial 
and  agricultural  courses. 

Table  XV. — Enrollment  in  secondary  schools  for  boys.. 


Class  of  instltutioDs. 

18S7.<i 

1892.& 

1893.» 

IWI.b 

1901.e 

1903.<l 

State  schools: 

Lyc^es 

53,816 
36,086 

52,945 
32,508 

53,974 
32,709 

52,427 
32,412 

54,830 
33,372 

58,593 
35,612 

Colleges 

Total 

89,902 

85,453 

86,692 

84,839 

88,202 

94,205 

Schools  of  rellgioas  associations: 

Classical 

50,065 

51,087 
23,948 

51,377 
23,849 

62,188 
22,381 

67,872 
22,328 

60,751 
22,497 

Petits  s^minaires    (preparatory  to 
theological  schools 



Total 

50,065 
20,174 

75,035 
16,306 

75,226 
14,028 

84,569 
12,813 

90,200 

83,248 

Private  secular  schools 

Total  non-State 

70,269 

91,341 

89,254 

97,382 

GrftTi^l  totfll 

160, 161 

176,794 

175,937 

182,221 

a  From  Statistique  de  Tenseignement  secondalre  des  gallons,  1887,  pp.  Ivl,  Ixxviii,  xcvill. 
^  Rapports  faits  au  nom  de  la  commission  du  budget,  etc. — Service  de  I'lnstruction  publlque,  par 
[.  Bouge,  1897.  pp.  124.  125;  also  1898,  pp.  32,  33. 
cThe  same,  by  M.  Maurice-Faure,  1902,  pp.  443,  445. 
d  Annuaire  Statistique,  1903. 


Jhe  new  programmes. — The  most  important  recent  event  in  the  history  of  secondary 
education  in  France  is  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  lyc^  (classical 
colleges).  The  radical  change  effected  after  discussions  and  efforts  extending  over  a 
decade  is  the  creation  of  two  divisions  without  Greek,  viz,  a  Latinnscientific  division 
and  a  division  of  Latin  and  modem  languages,  to  which  the  same  value  is  given  as  to 
the  Latin-Greek  division.  (See  full  programme  in  Commissioner's  Report  for  1903, 
Vol.  I,  Chap.  XIII,  pp.  619-621.) 

Since  the  new  programmes  have  only  been  in  operation  a  year,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  j udgment  as  to  their  permanent  effects.  But  certain  immediate  consequences 
that  have  already  excited  criticism  well  deserve  attention. 

In  his  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Simyan,  reporter  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations  for  the  service  of  public  instruction,  says  with  reference  to  the  change 
above  specified : 

The  fact  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  being  rapidly  abandoned, 
and  in  certain  of  the  departmental  lyc^  it  threatens  to  disappear  entirely.  The 
majority  of  families  choose  for  their  children  instead  of  the  LAtin-Greek  division 
either  the  Latin-scientific  or  that  of  Latin  and  modem  languages,  which  are  sufficient 
to  secure  admission  to  a  great  number  of  careers.  As  a  consequence,  a  large  majority 
of  the  students  who  under  the  former  system  would  have  pursued  the  ancient  classics 
now  devote  a  fourth  of  the  time  in  the  first  cycle  (first  four  years  of  the  course)  and  half 
of  the  time  in  the  second  cycle  (last  three  years),  which  formerly  was  given  to  the  study 
of  letters,  to  other  matters  whose  educational  value  is  certainly  much  less.  In  partic- 
ular, the  living  languages  taught  after  the  modem  method  are  of  much  less  value  as  an 
intellectual  discipline.  This  result  was  foreseen.  It  was,  however,  hoped  that  certain 
practical  advantages  would  be  secured  which  mieht  compensate  fof  such  a  sacrifice. 

It  was  hardly  anticipated,  however,  that  if  the  Greek  language  was  dropped  the 
study  of  Greek  literature  would  be  abandoned.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Does  anyone  believe  that 
it  b  possible  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  youn^  people  if  thev  are  to  be  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  poets  and  the  thinkers  who  have  civihzed  the  world,  taught  men  wisdom  and 
beauty,  and  inspired  the  imagination  of  all  people?  Is  it  possible  to  comprehend  the 
origin  and  the  development  of  Latin  and  French  literature  without  at  least  some 
Imowledge  of  Greek  antiquity?    The  old  modem  course  of  the  lyc^e  recognized  the 
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imp'irtance  of  importing  mme  knowledge  rif  Greek  litenture  to  the  pupils  by 

of  trmiulationii.  It  ia  Ui  l>e  hoped  that  tne  new  claaricml  courBe  without  Greek  will  not 
\/(:  l«fMi  fa v'lr^^d  and  that  the  minister  of  public  imitruction  will  take  meamires  to  over- 
corn'-  ih'iM  defect. 

Another  change  intrriduced  by  the  new  programmes,  which  is  criticised  by  If. 
.Sim>'an.  is  the  re^luction  of  class  exercises  to  one  hour  instead  of  two,  as  under  the 
f 'inner  plan. 

Tlie  official  decree  sanctioning  this  change  left  its  adoption  to  the  judgment  of  the 
a/Ademic  rector,  formed  in  consultation  with  the  professors  of  the  respective  lyc^es. 
lii^t  in  practice  the  change  has  been  everywhere  adopted  irrespective  of  the  oiHnioii 
of  the  prrjfeasors. 

Tlie  Fr;f1ections  of  M.  Simyan  on  this  point  are  here  quoted,  because  they  afford  a 
very  interesting  view  of  the  cuift^imary  conduct  of  the  class  exercises  in  the  schools 
conj»id€;red: 

If  one  hour  u  sufficient  [says  M.  Simyan]  for  certain  subjects,  as.  for  example,  the 
living  languages  and,  perhaf^s.  history,  for  others  it  is  a  very  bad  arrangement,  in  pv* 
titular  for  the  higher  clajiises  in  mathematics  and  letters  <  ancient  languages;.  How 
can  a  jfToUri^yT  of  mathematics  find  the  time  in  a  single  hour  to  question  ever>'  member 
(A  the  r-Iayi4  and  Uf  make  the  necessary  explanations?  In  the  classes  of  letters  the  diffi- 
culty l-i  Htill  greau^r.  >^lien  the  lesson  assigned  has  been  recited  or  the  text  of  an 
exerci.se  dictatcKl,  there  will  not  remain  at  the  most  more  than  three-fourths  of  an 
hour  for  the  correction  of  a  I^tin  translation  or  for  an  exercise  in  Latin  composition 
or  a  French  comfKisition  on  a  classical  subject.  Is  it  possible  in  this  time  Uj  explain 
and  cjmment  on  a  translation,  to  dwell  on  difficult  points,  to  examine  and  correct 
al/'A'e  3r>  exercises,  and  then  to  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  author  studied? 
ImfKjssiiile  in  this  brief  time  to  correc't  the  Latin  compositions  showing  each  pupil 
hf.H  fiarticular  errors  or  to  read  above  30  compositions  in  French  or  to  indulge  in 
th'iHe  literary  and  moral  reflections  which  constitute  the  special  \'alue  of  classical 
inHtrur-tiofi. 

The  difficulty  would  }}e  less  if  the  classes  were  not  »*>  large,  and  fewer  pupils  would 
1^  n(^lecU;d,  but  in  the  larger  lyc^^es  of  Paris  there  are  40  or  more  pupils  in  every 
cla<M.     la  it  p^jssible  for  a  profew^r  iu  a  single  hour  to  attend  to  such  a  number? 

It  Lh  very  evident  that  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction,  which  &vored 
this  arrangement,  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  universities 
without  giving  sufficient  weight  to  tne  advice  of  the  professors  of  the  secondary  schools, 
who  were  l)etter  judges  in  this  case.  The  univentity  professors  held  that  if  their 
students  could  not  listen  with  attention  more  than  an  hour  to  a  lecture  the  yoimger 
students  in  the  lyc/'cs  were  not  capable  of  a  longer  effort. 

But  it  is  an  err^^r  to  compare  a  lecture  which  a  student  must  follow  closely,  taking 
uoUsa  as  the  professor  speaks,  with  a  class  exercise  which  is  extremely  varied  in  ito 
f:haracter.  In  the  latter,  profeflSf>rs  and  pupils  take  part  one  after  the  other,  discus- 
sion." armi,  and  the  attention  of  the  young  students  ls  8U.<<tained  by  this  very  diver- 
Hity.  If  it  is  held  that  for  hygienic  reasons  the  two-hour  period  is  too  long,  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  V)  interrupt  it  for  a  few  moments'  recreation  without  really  shortening 
the  time  of  the  class  exercise. 

In  this  same  report  M.  Simyan  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  improving  the 
financial  Htatus  of  the  profesfvjrs  of  secondary  education.  In  particular,  inspired  by 
the  .•«ucceHH  that  has  thiLs  far  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  sought  to  improve 
the  r'<indition  of  primary  teachers,  he  urges  that  the  policy  of  fixing  a  rigid  limit  to 
the  proi>ortion  of  profeHsfirs  in  each  of  the  six  classes  shall  be  abandoned,  as  the  similar 
|>olicy  haH  been  in  the  cane  of  primary  schoi^I  teachers.  As  the  report  of  M.  Simyan 
lA  Huhrnitt<;d  directly  U)  the  legislature,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  reform  in  this 
roH}K'rt  will  eventually  l>o  carried  through  the  department  of  secondary  education. 
1'hr*  classes  into  which  the  professors  of  secondary  education  are  divided  and  their 
salaries,  are  at  present  as  follows: 
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Saime*  of  proffuon  and  inttrueton  in  (Ae  eommtinal  cothget." 


ProlMa- 
dnwtnc. 

^ 

SmMTTlMn. 

«?■ 

p^ 

X. 

S" 

Third 

Flirt 

ScDond 

as. 

11,100 

■« 

780 

9j» 
oo 

MO 

soo 

■SI 

uo 

410 

tao 

MO 
310 

KO 

1 

UD 

■Si 

800 

•CoUagM  Mpporled  in  put  b;  the  Stats  Ud  In  put  b;  loiul  tanit. 
Kors.— Fmtc*  changed  into  dollan  b;  dlTidlng  by  Hve. 

Salaria  of  pro/euori  and  intlrucUm  in  lyeieifor  boy§.' 


profm 

.SSL 

l^tlalf 
orequjv- 

diploma. 

Pro- 

iuele- 
taiy 

«nin 
lary 

Pro- 
fas»n 

EST' 

Aratrt- 

p«„.™ 

C&tor.)? 

LocatloD  and 

Fro- 
t«aan 
of  gym 

dwUct 

teuTi{w 
pUaiDlhe 
leuoiu). 

Pint 

clan. 

SnoDd 

Bttat,  and  Vei^ 
aalUu; 

Fourth 

»i,soo 
ilaoo 

1,ZDD 

i.ino 
1,000 

fiSO 

aoD 

710 
MO 

fl.lOO 

l!«« 
1,020 
MO 

MO 

an 

640 

uo 

two 

eeo 
too 

ao 

900 

■s 

TX 

aso 

800 
MO 

exi 
«o 

710 

MO 

UO 
MO 
MO 
MO 
MD 
HO 

(440 

no 

»0 
310 

WO 

i 

»0 

B 

MO 

■s 

7X1 

aw 

d40 

too 

530 

1740 
fllO 

S40 
MU 

7*0 
680 

fi80 

MO 

uoo 

sio 

410 
3» 

000 

460 

■  stale  clauleal  ooU«g». 
Non.— Franci  have  bean  ehanged  to  the  eqalvalanta  In  dollan  by  dividing  by  five. 

Public  lecondary  tckooltfor  girlt.—Tha  State  lyc^es  and  the  communal  colleger  for 
girls  are  maintained  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  institutions  for  boys.  Iliey 
are  not  classical  schools,  but  offer  courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the 
society  for  which  the  young  women  of  the  higher  classes  of  France  arc  fitted.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  modem  langUBges  and  to  art  studies.  The  lycies 
for  girls  number  41,  attended  in  1902  by  10,621  students,  of  whom  2,299  were  boardem. 

The  total  expenditure  fur  the  lyc^es  for  girls  amounted  in  1902  to  3,254,669  francs 
(9650,933),  of  which  the  State  furnished  2,04S,01S  francs  (»40S,603), 

The  communal  or  municipal  colleges  for  girls  enrolled  5,122  students,  of  whom  1,281 
were  boarders.  There  were  also  5,446  pupils  in  the  so-called  secondary  classes  for  girls, 
which  are  conducted  by  authorized  professors  or  teachers  and  receive  financial  aid  from 
public  funds.  Tlie  distribution  of  the  pupils  reported  in  secondary  institutions  for 
girls  in  1903  was,  in  lyc£es,  11,874;  in  local  colleges,  6,669;  in  secondary  classes,  6,619. 

The  establishment  of  the  lyc^  for  girls  dates  from  a  law  of  1880  (the  Camille  S^ 
law).     The  success  of  this  measure  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  parents  against 
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BeculOT  institUtiODB  tor  girls  is  indicated  by  the  ever  incrcuing  enrollment  in  the  public 
lyc^ee  &nd  colleger,  as  ehown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  X\I.~Enrollnimtir 

IsdaandcoOtga 

/oryouMff 

women /ran 

i««i  io  1904. 

Lycies, 

Tout. 

CoU(«t<i. 

Year. 

AcutenUo 
ment. 

Prtmarj 

Aeadamio 

Prlmirr   i 
depart- 

..u,. 

Tot»L 

1,3S1 
3,673 

B.aw) 
io,«ai 

Il.fl74 

13,2« 

1 

1,696 

a;  961 

II 

3.11- 

3082 

Ii 

I;| 

IS 

ii 

Is 

iii 

•Mb 

i 

!■;! 

1,570 
1.120 

s 

alios 

3:«23 

3.1S6 

439 
!.(M) 

I  4W 

ileal 
i.uo 

ii 

;3wi 

,4» 
i;633 

!:S! 

T.IOO 

fS 

3,104 

S; 

UNIVERSITIES  AND   SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  development  ot  the  univereitiee  of  Prance  under  the  conditions  of  organized 
and  independent  life  brought  about  by  recent  moasurea  (decret*  of  1885  and  law  of 
1896)  has  lieen  described  in  detail  in  aucct-saive  reports  of  this  Beriei*."  Xo  genenl 
report  of  the  universities  has  been  publiahed  ainre  1902,  but  the  report  presented  la  the 
Chaniberot  Deputies  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  approprialiona  wked  for  the 
current  year  shown  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  effort  in  this  department. 

In  particular  is  noted  in  this  report  the  increase  of  resources  and  equipments  for 
eciuntilic  research  and  experimenl&tion.  In  the  session  of  1903  the  legislature  created 
a  fund  for  these  purposea  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  150,000  franca 
($30,IX)0).  The  University  of  Paris  has  derided  upon  plans  for  a  new  lal>c>ralory  of 
applied  cheinislry  and  a  lalwratory  ot  physics.  The  University  ot  Lyon,  which  ia 
second  only  to  that  of  Paris  and  holds  the  first  place  in  respect  (•>  applied  science,  haa 
recently  extended  its  facililies  for  instniction  and  research  in  Itotany.  7X>ol<igy,  and 
agricultural  geolc^.  The  remaining  universities  report  alno  continued  a<'tivity  in 
respect  to  the  spieciallieB  for  which  they  are  severally  noted. 

The  report  of  the  financial  commitlce  calls  attention,  on  the  other  hnnd.  to  the 
meager  equipment  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  in  respect  to  inflrumenls  and  apparatus 
required  by  recent  diacuveries  and  consequent  changes  in  the  niethuilK  of  diagnosing 
and  treating  diaeaae.  Complaint  is  made  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  deficiency 
medical  students  acquire  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  methods  with  which  they 
should  bocouie  practically  familiar,  and,  once  graduated,  pursue  their  profession  after 
the  outworn  methods  of  fifty  yeare  ago. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  importance  of  giving  increased  recognition  to  couneB 
of  instruction  recently  organized  in  the  faculties  of  law  to  meet  the  demands  of  commer- 
cial an<l  industrial  intercuts  and  of  the  ever- increasing  inteniational  and  colonial 
lelalions. 


In  particular  Bviwrts  ".I  C< 
2M  and  awi-SIZ:  ISUfi-M,  vi 
02,  vol.1,  pp.  SSS-TIO. 


M:  IMO-IDDI,  vol.  1,  pp.1110- 
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The  Parifi  faculty  of  law  has  eubmltted  a  proposal  for  a  BX>ecial  course  of  two  yearsi 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  of  ''economic  sciences,"  and  open  to  persons  who  have 
not  previously  obtained  the  regular  bachelor's  degree.  , 

The  higher  normal  school  (^ole  normale  sup^rieure)  is  an  institution  of  university 
rank  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  highest  careers  in  the  teaching  profession. 
After  an  independent  existence  for  more  than  a  century  the  school  was  mei^ged  in  the 
Sorbonne  (University  of  Paris)  by  a  decree  of  November  10, 1903,  to  take  effect  May  10, 
1904. 

The  following  tables  show  the  enrollment  in  the  universities  and  professional  schools 
of  university  rank  for  the  years  specified: 

Table  XVII. — DistrihtUion  of  studtnU  in  State  univernties. 


Designation  of  iiniyersity. 


Faculties,  1887-88. 


Number  of 
students,  a 


Paris 

Aix  Marseille 

BesanQon 

Bordeaax 

Caen 

Chamb^ry 

Clennont 

Dijon 

Grenoble 

Lille 

I^on 

l^ntpellier 

Nancy 

Poitiers 

Rennes 

Toulouse 

Schools  of  medicine  not  in- 
cluded in  the  universities. . 
Algiers 


Total , 


9,140 
433 
130 

1,029 
531 


96 
236 
318 
810 
962 
890 
454 
391 
660 
1,303 


223 


17,605 


Income.  <> 


9685,284 

94,261 

43,797 

142,064 

101,556 

2,600 

45,492 

69,897 

65,431 

138,357 

175,640 

166, 110 

168,256 

82,310 

114,345 

120,618 


98,623 


2,294,640 


Universities,  1897-98. 


Number  of 
students,  b 


12,131 
849 
197 

2,144 

772 


257 

604 

476 

1,425 

2,335 

1,496 

1,001 

944 

1,503 

1,885 


763 


28,782 


Income,  ft 


11,005,538 

129,963 

54,026 

219,666 

130,687 

2,620 

53,027 

91,002 

86,192 

195,057 

250,940 

188.960 

197,377 

111,710 

161,992 

181,460 


112,329 


3,172,546 


1900. 


Number  of 
students. « 


12,192 
772 
237 

2,124 
609 


279 

640 

558 

1,141 

2,465 

1,531 

1,064 

752 

1,135 

2,002 

1,005 
862 


29,877 


1905. 


Number  of 
students.^ 


13,431 
1,152 

321 
2,433 

748 


272 

902 

769 

1,190 

2,551 

1,779 

1,540 

888 

1,257 

2,368 

996 
1,033 


33,620 


a  Statistique  de  I'enseignement,  1878-88,  pp.  133-418. 
b  Statistique  de  Tenseignement,  1900,  pp.  10-180. 

c  Rapport  portant  fixation  du  Budget  Q^n^ral,  Minlstdre  de  rinstruction  Publlque,  1901  (Perreau), 
pp.  15, 16. 
d  The  same  (by  M.  Mass^)  for  1006,  pp.  477-482. 

Tablb  XVIII. — Distribution  of  university  students  in  the  different  faculties. 


Faculty. 


Law 

Medicine 

Sciences 

Letters 

Pharmacy 

Protestant  theol(^y 

Total 


Number  of  university  students. 


State  uni- 
versities 
(January 
15, 1900). 


9,709 
8,781 
3,857 
3,476 
3,395 
160 


29,377 


Independ- 
ent imi- 
versities 
(January 
15, 1900). 


1,109 

151 

185 

166 

16 


1,629 


State  uni- 
versities 
(January 
15, 1905). 


12,628 
8,504 
5,192 
4,519 
3,814 
101 


a34,658 


a  The  difference  between  the  totals  for  1905  in  the  above  tables  is  probablv  due  to  the  registration  of 
some  students  in  more  than  one  faculty.  The  total  includes  1,922  women,  oistributed  as  foUows:  Law, 
57;  medicine,  689;  sciences,  259;  letters,  838;  pharmacy,  79.    The  total  includes  also  2,360  foreigners. 

• 

The  following  special  schools  of  university  rank  are  also  under  the  minister  of  public 
instruction: 

Collie  de  France  (appropriation,  1905,  |109,3(X));  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(appropriation,  $201,800);  I^ctical  School  of  High  Studies  [£cole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes  (State  appropriation,  160,600;  city,  $7,200)];  Superior  Normal  School 
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[^llOstudento;  approprutiion,  $53,400),  reunited  to  the  Uni veraity  of  Pma  by  a  mini** 
terial  decree  to  take  effect  November  1, 1904];  School  of  Charts  [(^oole  Nationale  del 
Chartes  ((519  etudenta;  appropriation,  $14,990;];  School  of  Oriental  Languages  (41§ 
students;  appropriation,  $33,600);  French  School  of  Archeology  at  Borne  (appropria- 
tion, $18,100);  French  School  at  Athens  (appropriation,  $22,000);  £oole  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts  f2,000  students;  appropriation,  $84,052).  The  remaining  special 
schools,  such  as  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M^ien,  £oole  Nationale  SupMeure  del 
Minf«,  etc.,  are  under  the  charge  of  other  ministers.    (See  Table  XIII.) 

StaU  appropruUion,  19(fS^  far  $ehools  of  art  pertaining  to  the  miniMtry  of  public  instruction^ 

section  of  fine  arts. 


National  and  special  srhool  of  fine  arts,  Paris $84, 

National  school  of  decorative  arts,  Paris 30, 424 

Special  scho^il  of  architecture  and  normal  school  of  drawing 7, 000 

National  schools  of  fine  arts,  of  decorative  and  industrial  art 63. 700 

Department  of  municipal  schools  of  drawing,  of  decorative  and  industrial  art. .  66, 090 

National  conservaU^>r>'  of  music  and  declamation 51, 980 

Department  schools  auxiliary  to  the  conservator}'  and  national  schools  of 

music 37, 


PUBLIC  8CH(X>LS  AND  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS   OUTSIDE   THE   ORGANIZED 

SYSTEM   OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  province  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  does  not  include  all  the  schoob 
and  hif^her  institutions  under  Government  control  and  supported  partially,  at  least,  by 
public  funds.  The  min inter  of  the  interior  has  control  of  the  schools  for  deaf  mutes  and 
the  blind :  the  minister  of  war  has  charge  of  a  select  system  of  schools,  primary  and  aec- 
ondar>'.  for  (he  instruction  of  soldiers  and  under  officers,  and  of  the  higher  technical 
ttrhf jo\s  [pertaining  to  the  arts  of  war.  To  the  province  of  the  minister  of  the  navy  per^ 
tains  a  similar  series  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  naval  service.  The  minister  for 
colonial  affairs  controls  a  school  of  high  grade  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  servioa 
in  the  colonies,  and  several  special  schools  of  mines,  bridges,  telegraphy,  etc.  Finally, 
to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry  pertain, 
res[>e<.'tively,  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  schools. 

The  hi^er  technical  institutions  not  included  in  the  general  system  of  public 
instruction  are  as  follows: 

Tablr  XIX. — Higher  technical  schooU  under  other  ministries  than  that  of  public  instruC' 

tion  (ministry  oj  agriculture  f  of  commerce,  of  war,  etc.). 

Number    State  ap- 
Institution.  of  propria- 

r  ttudents.   tioa,  190S. 


kroUi  Cj'nUttlfi  dtm  Artfl  et  Manufactares 

ConsftrvAtolro  National  dr«  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris. 

Kcole  dfrH  Halites  Ktudni  Cornmercialos 

Ifi»titiit  National  .\gronomique,  Paris 

f^cnltf.  W'ti'Tinaire.  .\llort 

J^f.'OiH  Nationain  d' Agriciiltun*.  Urignon 

h^Qolfi  Nationalf*  d'.\gricijlture,  Montpellicr 

(>colf>  National  d' AKriculture,  Rennets  , 

Kf.'ole  Polyt<*'hnlqu<?,  Paris 

Kcol*f  .Supz-riifure  de  Gnerm 

^foli)  HjH-cMti  Militain%  St.  Cyr  (ministry  of  war). 

Icolr;  Navttlf;,  Brust 

;col«  Nationale  Sup^;rieuro  d<«  Mines.  Paris 

>ole  Nationale  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^Vcs,  Paris 

>le  Coloniale 

tcole  Nationale  des  Eaux  et  ForAts,  Nancy 


700  1142,251 

100  213,717 

320   

240  06,309 

2»4  88.000 

120   

200    

118   

472  200,000 

2fi0  ' 

sao  

100  I 

161  i  33p 

118  .  71,: 

46  • 

«l 

I 
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The  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  in  1905  for  the  service  of  agriculture 
included  nearly  11,000,000  ($992,500)  a  for  educational  uses,  and  the  appropriation  for 
commerce  and  industry  included  for  the  same  purpose  11,168,018.  ^  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  provision  for  these  special  forms  of  education,  in  which  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
sciences  and  their  industrial  application,  has  resulted  in  the  duplication  of  courses  ot 
study  already  provided  for  in  the  schools  for  general  education,  with  a  consequent 
waste  of  resources  and  friction  between  the  di£ferent  ministries.  The  condition  is 
illustrated  by  the  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  which  have  been  differentiated 
from  the  higher  primary  schools  and  passed  over  to  the  control  of  the  minister  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  These  schools,  which  numbered  50  in  1904,  with  an  enrollment  of 
7,498  boys  and  2,403  girls,  still  retain  the  main  features  of  the  programmes  of  the 
higher  primary  schools,  but  give  more  time  to  industrial  or  business  training,  as  wU 
be  seen  by  examining  the  time  tables  here  inserted. 

Time  tables  of  higher  primary  aiid  industrial  schooh, 
[Number  of  hotin  a  week.] 


Subjeet. 


Workahops  or  manual  work 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  etc 

Writing  and  drawing  of  various  kinds 

Natural  science  and  history 

Literary: 

Reading,   grammar,   composition,   geography, 

history,  languages 

Other  subjects: 

Bookkeeping,  technology,  singing,  gymnastics. . . 


Total. 


^k»les  primaires  su- 
p^rieures.  (Section 
mdustrielle.) 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


6 
3 

3 


5 

7*1 


30 


Third 
year. 


6 
3 


6 

7* 


30 


^coles  pratiques 
d'inaustrie. 


First 
year. 


30 
3 
6 
U 

6 


«* 


Second 
year. 


30 
3 
6 
4 


«i 


Third 
year. 


33 

6 
3 


3 


51 


Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  distinct 
systems,  i.  e.,  the  system  of  general  and  the  systems  of  industrial  education,  and  a 
proposition  has  at  last  been  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  creation 
of  a  minister  and  council  of  national  education,  with  a  view  to  concentrating  all  the 
educational  functions  of  the  Government  under  one  direction.  <: 

NATIONAL     TECHNICAL     SCHOOLS     (jilCOLES     NATIONALES     PROFESSION- 

NELLES  ). 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  ^coles  nationales  professionnelles,  four  in  number, 
which  were  formerly  under  the  joint  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
and  the  minister  of  commerce,  but  which  were  assigned  solely  to  the  latter  by  the 
financial  law  of  April  13,  1900. 

These  schools  are  the  outcome  of  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  organize 
in  central  places  a  complete  course  of  education  suited  to  the  industrial  classes.  The 
exhibits  of  the  schools  named  at  Paris  in  1900  and  again  at  St.  Louis  in  1904<<  excited 
general  interest,  and  have  occasioned  so  much  inquiry  that  the  moment  is  opportune 
for  repeating  here  certain  particulars  concerning  the  institutions,  which  have  been 
extensively  described  in  former  reports. 


•  Rapport  portant  fixation  du  budget,  1906,  miniature  de  Tagiiculture,  par  M.  Hubert,  pp.  53-57. 

^  Idem,  ministdre  dc^  commerce,  de  rindustrle,  etc.,  par  M.  Berry,  pp.  16$^17I. 

«  Report  of  M.  Massd  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  budget  of  190S,  p.  77. 

'The  exhibits  of  manual  training  from  the  dcoles  nationales  protesslonnelles  and  from  the  dcolea 
nationales  d'arts  et  mdtiers  (the  latter  representing  a  higher  grade  of  technical  schools),  which  wevs 
in  the  French  section  of  the  Educational  building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  are  now  installed  in  Washington. 
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The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  schools  here  considered  are  thus  defined  by  M.  F. 
Buisson,  who  held  the  important  post  of  director  of  primary  instruction  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction  from  1879  to  1899,  during  which  period  these  schools  were  organ- 
ized in  their  present  form. 

Vierzon,  Voiron,  and  Armenti^rcs  are  not,  in  any  sense,  special  technical  schools, 
more  or  less  complete  schools  of  engineering  (^coles  d'arts  et  metiers);  they  are  asso- 
ciations of  schools  comprising  an  infant  and  a  primary  school  (including  both  the 
elementary  and  hieher  grade  school),  and  at  each  stage  technical  instruction  which, 
commencing  from  the  earliest  age,  when  it  is  of  little  importance,  continues  up  to  the 
very  end  of  the  course,  when  it  becomes  of  the  first  moment.  .  WTien  he  has  arrived  at 
this  final  stage,  the  apprentice,  who  now  only  needs  the  practice  of  his  trade  to  become  a 
workman,  leaves  the  national  school  and  goes  either  into  a  workshop  or  into  a  techniad 
school,  in  the  pn)per  sense  of  the  term.  Hence  these  three  (now  incrt^ased  to  four) 
establishments  provide  a  general  preparation  for  artisan  and  industrial  life.  They 
lead  a  youth  rignt  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  factory  or  the  engineering  school,  armed 
with  every  kind  of  general  and  special  knowledge,  with  the  aptitudes  and  habits  of 
work  which  will  enable  him  either  to  select  a  particular  calling,  or,  if  needs  be,  pass 
from  one  calling  to  the  other,  sure  of  being,  after  a  few  months  of  practice,  a  finianed 
workman. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  these  institutions  are  groups  of 
schools,  each  section — i.  e.,  infant  schools,  elementary  primary,  and  higher  primary, 
being  hous(^  in  a  separate  building,  all  however  situated  in  the  same  campus  and  under 
a  single  director.  As  the  schools  provide  for  both  day  and  boarding  pupils,  the  group 
of  buildings  includes,  besides  the  school  buildings  proper  and  the  shops,  the  dormi- 
tories for  pupils,  an  infirmary,  the  director's  house,  etc. 

The  administrative  and  educational  affairs  of  these  institutions  are  kept  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  administrative  staff  of  each  group  of  schools  c*onsists  of  a  director, 
treasurer,  general  supervisor,  and  an  assistant  supervisor  who  has  special  oversight  of 
the  pupils  in  the  workshops. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  (1)  professors  and  assistant  instructors  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  branches;  (2)  directors  of  the  workshops,  assistinl  V)y  practical  foremen 
for  the  technical  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  work  pertaining  to  those  industries  in 
which  they  intend  eventually  to  serve  their  apprenticeship;  (3)  additional  teachers  for 
accessory  branches. 

The  programmes  fur  the  infant  school  (ag(.«  2  to  6  complete)  and  for  the  elementary 
primary  school  are  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  corresiwnding  schools  pertaining 
to  the  g(;n(?ral  system  of  education,  with  more  stress  ujx)n  manual  tmining  and  system- 
atic i)rogreBsion  in  the  manual  work  from  the  early  stage  of  the  elementary  primary 
school  to  the  completion  of  the  higher  primary  school. 

The  institutions  accommodate  each  about  450  pupils  {Iny-ys  only),  viz,  100  in  the 
infant  school,  100  in  the  elementary  primary  school,  and  250  in  the  higher  grade  school. 
Of  the  latter  about  200  are  boarders.  In  the  higher  sch(K)l  the  annual  fi*e  is  500 
francs  ($100),  which  covers  the  cost  of  board,  tuition  being  entirely  free.  There  is  an 
additional  charge  of  25  francs  (|5)  for  books,  material  uscmI  in  th(;  shops,  etc.  Parents 
are  also  expected  to  provide  their  children  on  entering  the  school  witli  a  general  outfit 
at  an  expense  of  about  200  franco  (I40)  for  the  first  year  and  50  francs  ($10)  each  subse- 
quent year. 

As  the  programme  of  the  higher  grade  school  is  what  gives  distinctive  chamctt»r  to  the 
(Hluciition  imparted  in  these  institutions,  the  view  of  the  schools  may  be  completeil  by 
an  exauiination  of  this  programme  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  division. 
In  order  to  enter  the  higher  scho<.)l  a  boy  must  have  complete<l  the  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  primary  schcwl  and  must  have  passcKl  the  examination  for  the  certifi- 
cate of  primary  studies.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  ent<^ring  this  division  have 
the  benefit  of  Government  scholarships,  which  are  secured  by  competitive  examina- 
tion open  to  candidates  from  12  to  15  years  of  age.     This  examination  comprises  (1) 
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composition  on  a  subject  relating  to  history ,  geography,  or  moral  and  civic  educa- 
tion; (2)  treatment  of  a  subject  connected  with  elementary,  natural,  and  physical 
science;  (3)  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  each  of  these  subjects. 
The  candidates  who  qualify  in  them  have,  after  an  interval,  to  pass  an  oral  and  practi- 
cal examination  which  extends  over  three  days.  The  oral  part  consists  in  (1)  reading 
a  page  of  a  French  author,  with  questions  on  spelling  and  grammar;  (2)  elementary 
questions  on  history,  geography,  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen;  (3)  elementary  questions 
on  natural  and  physical  science,  up  to  the  standard  of  the  higher  course  of  an  elemen- 
tary school.  The  practical  examination  consists  in  geometrical  drawing,  a  test  in 
manual  work,  and  a  gymnastic  exercise. 

The  scope  of  the  examination  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  stage  of  advancement 
for  pupils  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  higher  school. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  division  is  arranged  for  three  years;  the  programme  for 
the  first  year  is  the  same  for  all  schools  of  this  class,  but  in  the  second  year  specializa- 
tion begins,  the  work  thenceforth  bearing  immediate  relation  to  the  special  trades  of 
the  respective  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  At  Vierzon,  it  is  related 
to  ironwork  and  painting  on  pottery;  at  Voiron,  to  working  in  paper,  linen,  and  silk. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  time  table  for  the  school  at  Voiron,  not  including  the 
time  required  for  preparation  out  of  class  hours: 


Workshops  or  manual  work 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometiy.  mechanics,  etc 

Writing  and  drawing  of  various  kinds 

Natural  science  and  nistoiy 

Literary: 

Reading,  grammar,  composition,  geography,  history,  languages. 
Other  subjects: 

Bookkeeping,  technology,  singing,  gymnastics 

Hours  per  week 


Flr9t 
year. 


14 
5 
6 
4 

9 


40 


Second 
year. 


17J 
6 
6 
4 

8 

2i 


44 


Third  year. 


a. 

6. 

24i 

17 

4 

10 

6 

lOi 

4 

6i 

7 

2 

21 

47 


44 


The  programme  for  Vierzon  is  practically  the  same  as  regards  the  distribution  of  time, 
but  Voiron  has  a  special  section  for  teaching  agriculture,  with  a  building  and  garden 
of  its  own.  This  section  was  undertaken  as  an  experiment  about  eight  years  ago, 
but  so  far  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  manage  it  as  part  of  a  school  which  is  mainly 
directed  toward  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  accommodation  of  the  workshops  is  very  complete.  The  carpenters'  shop  at 
Voiron  measures  24  meters  square  and  contains  50  benches.  The  boys  of  the  third 
year  work  at  carpentering  about  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
hours  a  day.  The  forge  room  is  about  12  meters  square  and  has  9  forges.  The  fitting 
room  is  25  meters  square  and  contains  104  vises.  The  greater  part  of  the  machines 
have  been  constructed  by  the  boys.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  there  were  only  2 
machines  and  30  vises  in  the  room.  The  weaving  room  measures  24  meters  square 
and  contains  5  power  and  12  hand  looms.  A  small  room,  hitherto  used  for  drawing, 
is  shortly  to  be  fitted  up  for  electrical  apparatus.  There  is  a  special  course  of  elec- 
tricity, and  some  electrical  apparatus  is  also  constructed.  Steam  power  is  provided 
in  all  the  workshops,  and  the  building  is  lit  throughout  by  electricity. 

A  court,  in  which  the  boys  do  gymnastics,  measures  20  by  11  meters.  It  is  used  by 
sections  of  40  boys  at  a  time.  During  the  first  year  there  is  marching  exercise  on  two 
days,  and  during  the  second  and  third  year  on  one  day  in  the  week. 

Vierzon  possesses  three  workshops,  viz,  a  carpenter  shop  with  48  benches,  a  forge 
Bhop  with  12  forges,  and  a  fitting  shop  with  90  vises,  9  turning  lathes,  etc. 
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Tho  report  of  the  four  ^coles  nationales  piofeBrionnelles  for  1902  gives  the  foDowiiig 
particulan: 


LooatloB. 


Annan  ttte«t 

Nantes 

VIenon 

Voiron 

ToUl. 


Prole*-    Bto- 
•on.   '  danU. 


PJPJSS-     I      Expenditma..     '   ^"^SSST^^ 


ttooa. 


Hlcher   Lowr.    '  ■*""■       ^'  ^*     -  'i^Bncli  '    U.  8. 
}    *      •,  *  eonencj.  ouiivu^  <  cuiieucj  'fluiivuogr* 


) 


25 
37 
22 


301 


313 
264 


X 


120       lpl» 


17 
8 


5 


228,«7  t45,aB7 
133,806  26»77« 
232,075  -      «»535 


211,008 


806,616 


42,321 


161, 


78,300 
110,853 
107,077 

M,3S0 


300^570 


815^678 
9,930 
S1,4U 

18,888 


T^OU 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

Primary  agricultural  instruction  for  the  children  of  farmers  in  France,  although  pro> 
posed  and  discussed  from  time  to  time  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  not  actually  put  upon  the  programmes  of  the  schools  until  1850,  and  even  then 
only  as  an  elective.  In  consequence  of  several  bad  harvests  a  thorough  inquiry 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  agriculture  was  begun  in 
1866  and  lasted  until  1870.  This  inquiry  included  the  question  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  primary  schools,  and  involved  a  reorganization  of  that  grade  of  instruction,  in 
order  to  include  agriculture  in  its  programme.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870 
the  country  realized  that  one  of  the  principal  means  of  repairing  its  disasters  was  to  be 
found  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  especially  from  a  practical  and  industrial  point  of 
view,  and  as  part  of  the  new  development  of  instruction  schoob  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture  were  established  in  1873,  and  in  1876  the  Institut  National  Agronomique 
was  reopened  at  Paris.  These  institutions  represented  secondary  and  superior  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  while  besides  them,  in  1879,  the  elementary  principles  of  agricul- 
ture were  included  among  the  obligatory  studies  of  primary  instruction.  This  arrange- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  law  of  March  28, 1882,  which  organized  agricultimJ  instruc- 
tion both  in  the  primary,  the  normal,  and  the  superior  schoob  of  the  country,  the  fruit 
of  this  wise  measure  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  being  shown,  says  M.  Tisserand,  in  the 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  entrance  of  the  scientific  spirit  even  into  the 
management  of  small  farms. 

THE    SPIRTF  OF  THIS  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  in  elementary  schoob,  said  M.  Prilleux  at  the  Intema- 
national  Congress  of  Agriculture  in  1889,  should  not  resemble  that  in  history  or  the 
catechbm;'  it  should  be  addressed  to  the  intelligence  and  not  to  the  memory  of  the 
children,  who  should  be  trained  to  observe  carefully  and  systematically  things  around 
them — rocks,  plants,  animals,  machines,  and  implements.  The  teachers  were  not  at 
that  time  prepared  to  give  thb  instruction,  but  still  gave  text-books  to  their  pupib  to 
memorize  instead  of  pointing  out  the  things  themselves  which  are  described  in  the 
books  and  making  the  incipient  study  objective.  Continuing  in  thb  direction,  inas- 
much as  modem  agriculture  b  based  upon  science,  elementary  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture should  include  elementary  experimental  science,  physical  and  chemical,  with 
especial  reference  to  agriculture,  and  accordingly  those  branches  were  included  in  the 
school  programmes,  sufficient  chemistry,  for  example,  being  given  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  understand  the  composition  of  soils  and  fertilizers  and  what  elements  are  required 
for  plant  life.  The  course  in  normal  schoob  was  also  modified  to  prepare  teachers  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schoob  properly  in  agricultural  instruction.  The 
pupil  teacheiB  were  taught  experimental  sciences,  natimJ  hbtory,  horticulture,  and 
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tgriouUure.  and  were  abo  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  branches, 
while  the  schools  were  equipped  with  suitable  laboratories  and  collections  to  carry 
out  this  instruction.  The  work  in  agriculture  of  the  elementary  schools  is  extended 
to  si^hools  for  adultfl  in  the  form  of  evening  classes  and  secondary  assemblies  for 
lectures  and  object  lessons. 

The  mtmns  of  carrying  out  practical  and  experimental  instruction  in  agriculture, 
aside  from  tlic  usual  laboratory''  scientific  apparatus,  consisted  of  actual  garden  and 
farm  work  and  experiments  indoors  in  growing  plants  under  varying  conditions  of 
exposure  to  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  and  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent gases,  fertilizingsubstances,  different  soils,  etc.,  upon  them.  M.  Le  Blanc  gives 
many  illustrations  of  the  chemical  and  botanical  experiments,  the  latter  showing  the 
effects  of  the  various  fertilizers  by  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  plants.  To 
illustrate  the  foregoing  general  remarks  we  give  the  following  programmes: 

I. — ELEMENTARY   PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
PHYSICAL   AND    NATURAL   8CIENCE8. 

Elementary  course  (7  to  9  years  of  ageV-Comprising  object  lessons  graded  according  to 
a  plan  chosen  by  the  teacher,  but  wnich  once  adoptinl  must  be  regularly  followed. 
Man,  animals,  veffetablc^,  minerals;  observation  of  ordinary  objects,  and  phenomena, 
with  simple  explanations;  elementary  notions  upon  the  transformation  of  things  of 
daily  use  (food,  tissues,  paper,  wo(k1,  ston(^,  metals);  small  collections  made  by  the 
pupils,  especially  during  scnool  promenades. 

iftdr//€roi4r«<;(9tollyear8of  age) — Including  elementary  notions  of  natural  science. 
Man:  Brief  description  of  the  human  Ixnly  and  ideas  of  the  prin(;ipal  functions  of  life. 
Animals:  Grand  divisicms  and  classification  of  the  vertebrates  by  tne  aid  of  one  animal 
for  each  group  taken  as  a  type.  Vegetables:  Study  of  the  principal  organs  of  plants, 
taking  a  fc^w  chosen  types;  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  useful  and  inju- 
rious plants  pointed  out,  t^pecially  during  8chcK)l  promenades. 

The  three  states  of  matter,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseoiLs;  air  and  water;  combustion; 
experimental  demonstrations  on  a  small  scale. 

iSuperior  course  (11  to  13  years  of  age) — Being  a  review  and  extension  of  the  middle 
course.  Man:  Digestion,  the  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous  8>'Htem,  the  omtns 
of  sense;  practical  course  in  hygiene;  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc'.     Animals:  Out- 


sions  and  collections.  Elementary  notions  of  physics:  Weight,  the  lever,  equilibrium 
of  liquids,  atmoH])heric  pressure,  the  barometer;  very  elementary  notions  and  simple 
experiments  upon  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism  (the  thermometer,  steam  engine, 
lightning  conductor,  telegra]>h,  compass).  Elementary  notions  of  chemistry:  Simple 
and  compound  bodies;  common  metals  and  salts. 


AORICULTURE   AND    HORTICULTURE. 


Elementary  course. — First  lessons  in  the  school  garden. 

Middle  course. — Lectures,  object  lessons,  and  excursions,  to  show  the  principal  kinds 
of  soils  and  fertilizers,  the  common  kinds  of  labor  and  tools  (spade,  mattock,  plow,  etc.). 

Superior  course. — More  methodical  ideas  of  agricultural  labor,  fanning  tenuis,  drain- 
age, natural  and  artificial  fertilizers;  seed  time  and  harvest;  domestic  animals:  agri- 
cultural bookkeeping.  Horticulture:  Principal  means  of  multiplying  the  most  useful 
vegetables  of  the  region.    Arboricultiurc:  Grafting. 
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n. — SUPERIOR   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  programmeB  for  such  of  these  schools  as  have  a  three-years'  course  (for  pupils 
over  13  yeais  of  age)  by  decree  of  1893  are  as  follows: 

Distribution  of  subjects  of  instruction  (6oy«).« 
[The  figures  indicate  hoars  a  week.] 


Sabjects. 

General  section. 

Industrial 
section. 

Commercial 
section. 

Agricultural 
section. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Morais 

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
3 

4 

1 
5 
1 

1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

French 

2 

Writing 

1 

History  and  civtes 

1 

Geography 

1 

lioifem  languages 

Mathematics 

3 
2 
2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

j» 

2 

1 
61 

2 

Boolckeeping  and  accounts 

I 

Physics  and  chemistry 

2 

1 
1 

2 

Natural  history  and  hygiene 

Agricultural  and  horticultural. . . 

2 
3 

Law  and  political  economy 

? 

2 
1 
2h 

1 

2 
1 

i* 

2 

1 

^ 

1 

J* 

2 

1 
3} 

1 

Drawing  and  modeling 

3 
4 

2 
1 

3 

4 
2 

1 

2 

Manual  and  agricultural  labor. . . 

singing 

1 

Hours^asslgnabie  at  need 

3i 

Total 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

3D 

• 

aAn 


analogous  table  is  given  for  girls  in  the  official  programmes. 


THEORETICAL   AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE. 
[One  hour  a  week  the  three  years.] 

FIRST  YEAR. 

The  soil;  subsoil;  modifications  by  cultivation.  Fanning  tools.  Different  fanning 
operations.  Study  of  plants  6t>m  the  agricultiu^  standpoint.  Natural  agents  of  vege- 
tation. Domestic  animals.  Useful  and  injurious  insects.  The  garden;  tools;  prin- 
cipal operations  of  horticulture. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS. 

The  soil  and  water;  drainage  and  irrigation.  Operations  and  implements  for  farming 
on  a  large  scale.  Cultivation  suitable  to  the  region.  Natiu^  and  artificial  meadows. 
Viticulture.  Cattle.  The  farmyard.  Bee  and  silk  culture.  Gardening.  The 
kitchen  garden,  fruit  garden,  garden  work  and  produce.  Sylviculture.  Agricultural 
economy.    Agricultural  accounts. 

PRACTICAL   AGRICULTURE   AND  HORTICUI/TURB. 

General  section, 
[Four  hours  a  week.] 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Pupils  will  act  as  assistants  to  those  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS. 

Spring  and  summer  work, — Gardening- demonstrative  cultures;  grafting;  compara- 
tive experiments  in  culture — treating  different  varieties  of  plants  with  the  same  ferti- 
lizer and  the  same  phmts  with  different  fertilizers.  Lading  out  squares  and  beds  for 
demonstrations .    Special  cultivation  of  plants  of  the  region . 

Winter  work. — Preparation  of  products  used  in  agriculture;  lime  in  different  forms, 
salts  of  copper,  etc.;  liming,  sulphating;  experimental  study  of  the  elements  of  an 
earth,  of  a  vegetable  moldj  of  ashes,  and  of  the  princii)al  fertilizers  (exnerimeuta  qv^L^ 
qualitative) .    Determination  of  the  proportion  oilime  vn  BbBoW,  ol  «Xc,c5tv!^VB.^V\svfe ,  ^vsi 
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Section  of  agriciiUure, 
EBlz  hours  A  week.] 

DTDOOB  WOUE. 

Study  of  seeds. — Seeds  of  cultivated  plants  and  of  noxious  plants.  Dodder;  how 
to  prevent  its  growth.  How  to  determine  the  purity  of  seeds.  Oermination.  Ger- 
niinative  power  of  different  seeds. 

Soils. — Composition,  mineral  constituents;  physical  analysis  of  soils.  Rocks  of 
the  region;  soils  produced  from  them;  transported  soils.  How  to  take  samples  of 
soils  for  analysis.     Difference  between  soil  and  subsoil. 

Fertilizers. — External  characters  of  the  fertilizers  of  commerce,  their  preparation 
and  method  of  application.     How  to  take  samples  for  analysis. 

Agricultural  imptlemerUs. — How  to  take  them  to  pieces  and  set  them  up;  greasing 
and  oiling;  replacing  parts.    The  work  done  by  various  tools.     Keeping  m  repair. 

Plants. — Herbariums. 

Milk. — Determination  of  the  quantity  of  cream.  Butter  making.  Manufacture  of 
cheese  and  rennet.     Precautions  to  insure  the  greatest  cleanliness. 

Cattle. — Dentition  and  age.  Practice  on  anatomical  specimens,  and  occasionally 
on  living  animals.  The  hoof  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  and  how  to  shoe  those 
animals. 

Beehives. — Different  types;  manufacture  of  hives  of  different  sorts,  and  particu- 
larly those  with  removable  frames. 

Gardeninq  material. — Making  straw  matting;  trellises;  props;  spades;  rakes;  han- 
dles for  tools,  etc. 

Remedies  for  -plants. — Manufacture  of  quicklime;  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron 
bouillie  bordelaisc  (solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  quicklime)  and  similar  mixtures, 
sucrate  of  copper,  etc.    Use  of  the  pulvenzer.'   Sulphating  seeds. 

Buildings  and  material. — Making  poultry  houses,  rabbit  hutches,  etc.,  and  their 
care  (cleaning,  painting).  Disinfection  of  stables,  cattle  sheds,  sheep  folds,  etc.  Bee 
culture;  breeding  rabbits,  pigeons,  poultry,  and  fattening  them.    Collecting  insects. 

OUTDOOR    WORK. 

Spading,  raking,  rolling,  clipping,  etc.  Grafting  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  experi- 
ment table;  trimming  fruit  trees;  seed  beds;  transplanting;  setting  out  slips,  etc.; 
weeding,  divers  cultivating  operations. 

Fertilizers. — Preparation  of  and  spreading  complementary  fertilizers  (mineral  and 
others);  making  compost  heaps. 

Applying  flour  of  sulphur  by  blower  to  destroy  oidium  of  the  vine,  the  rust  of  vege- 
tables, peas,  melons,  etc.  Applying  copper  compounds  by  the  pulverizer  to  protect 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  vines  and  pear  trees. 

Ilarvestingy  storing,  and  preserving  crops. — Silos,  haycocks^  etc. 

Special  beds  for  making  a  comparative  study  of  the  action  of  different  fertilizers 
and  of  different  varieties  of  cultivated  plants.  Visits  to  nurseries,  gardens,  markets, 
and  fairs  of  the  neighborhood. 

Every  visit  or  excursion  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  report  which  the  teacher 
will  correct  carefully. 


III. — NORMAL   SCHOOLS    FOR   MEN. 

The  distribution  of  studies  in  normal  schoob  for  men  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.     The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  hours  a  week  devoted  to  each  subject. 


Subject. 


Literary  course. 

Peychology,  morals,  and  pedagogics 

FrpQch  language  and  literature 

H!8tor>'  and  civics 

Geography 

Writing 

Modem  languages 

Total 


First 

Second 

Third 

year. 

year. 

year. 

2 

2 

S 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

S 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

U 

13 

IS 
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Sabject. 


Science  couiree. 


Ma  thenuttlos 

Physica  and  ehemlftry 

Natural  sdenoe  aAd  hygiene. 

Drawlnff  and  modeling 

Theoretical  a^coltare 


Total. 


Mannal  and  a^cultaral  labor. 
Oynmasticfl  and  military  drill. 
Singing  and  mudc 


Fint 

Second 

Third 

year. 

year. 

year. 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

10 

12 

13 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  is  advanced  and  the  programmes 
indicate  much  technical  detail.  A  few  examples  must  suffice.  The  following  sub- 
jects are  among  those  prescribed  for  the  first  year: 

Agrologyj  sttidy  of  the  soil. — (1)  Soil  and  subsoil.  Nature  and  composition,  defini- 
tions, origin  and  formation  of  the  arable  layer.  Effects  of  meteorological,  mechanical, 
and  chemical  action  upon  the  soil.  (2)  Classification  of  soils  according  to  their  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties;  analysis  of  soils;  productive  power  or  fertility  of  soils; 
circumstances  which  influence  the  quality  of  soils,  such  as  geographical  situation, 
altitude,  inclination  and  exposure  of  the  ground,  and  the  distribution  of  rain;  phys- 
ical properties  and  chemical  composition  of  soils  suitable  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  etc. 
(3)  Means  of  modifying  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  its  physical  properties.  Fer- 
tilizers of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  origin;  details  of  composition;  the  prepara- 
tion and  treatment  of  each,  with  calculations  of  the  quantities  needed  for  various  pur- 
poses, etc.,  are  given  as  parts  of  the  programme,  together  with  methods  of  chemical 
analysis. 

Similar  minute  practical  details  are  laid  down  for  the  study  of  irrigation  and  drain- 
age, and  for  phytotechnics  or  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

In  the  second  year  similar  minuteness  of  study  is  likewise  devoted  to  zootechnics, 
or  the  breeding  and  care  of  animals,  and  to  horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  instructions  relating  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  still 

further  elucidate  its  thoroughness.    A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this  fact.    Thus 

under  botany  the  instructions  read: 

B)r  means  of  microscopic  preparations  made  in  presence  of  the  students  the  teacher 
will  initiate  them  into  the  manipulation  of  the  microscope  and  show  them  how  to  dis- 
tinguish by  that  means  the  different  parts  of  a  plant,  its  tissues  and  the  contents  of 
its  cells,  etc.  The  description  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  shall  always  be  connected  with 
facts  which  have  an  agricultural  interest  or  application.  Thus,  apropos  of  roots,  it 
will  be  well,  after  studying  normal  roots,  to  point  out  the  existence  oi  the  nodosities 
of  the  roots  of  le^minous  plants  and  the  fundamental  fact  which  follows  from  the 
study  of  them,  viz,  the  nitrogenous  nutrition  of  the  plants  of  that  family.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  types  of  the  ramification  of  roots  will  permit  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  the  altemation  of  crops,  and  the  determination  of  the  comparative 
value  of  different  modes  of  sowing. 

Under  geology  the  directions  are  to  study  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  region.  After 
the  teacher  has  familiarized  the  students  with  some  of  the  common  minerals  and 
rocks — feldspathic,  silicious,  argillaceous — ^limestones  and  gypsum,  he  will  explain  the 
action  of  water  on  them,  with  demonstrations  from  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
generalize  from  those  observations.  Then,  in  studying  the  action  of  infiltration  from 
surface  rain  water,  the  phenomena  of  solution  and  precipitation  will  be  insisted  upon, 
which  will  aid  in  explaining  the  deposition  and  consolidation  of  various  formations, 
e.  g.,  of  sand  into  sandstones,  or  conglomerates,  deposits  of  limestone,  gypsum,  salt,  etc. 

The  interest  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  their  work  is  stimulated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  prizes  (medals)  granted  by  the  Government  as  rewards  for 
excellence  in  inculcating  agricultural  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical.    The 
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minister  of  agriculture  alao  intervenes  in  primary  agricultural  instruction  by  issuing 
circulars  of  instruction  to  the  teachers  from  time  to  time,  directing  them  ho^  to  secure 
the  best  and  most  practical  means  of  carrying  out  their  work.  Thus  there  is  coopera- 
tion in  this  branch  of  study  between  the  scientific  workers  who  make  original  investi- 
gations and  the  ministers  of  public  instruction  and  of  agriculture,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  thorough  organization  of  the  teaching  force  and  courses  of  study,  with  expert  selec- 
tion of  suitable  scientific  matter. 

AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOLS    OF    HIGHER  AND    SECONDARY   GRADE    IN 

FRANCE. 

The  existing  provision  for  agricultiu^  instruction  in  France  comprises  the  following: 
(1)  Higher  institutions:  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Paris;  3  veterinary  schools 
with  27  chairs;  a  national  school  of  forestry  at  Nancy.  (2)  Institutions  of  secondary 
grade:  Three  schools  of  agriculture — at  Grignon,  Rennes,  and  Montpellier,  with  26 
professors,  29  auxiliary  professors  and  assistants;  1  agricultural  and  industrial  school 
at  Douai;  1  national  school  of  horticulture  at  Versailles.  (3)  Practical  schools  of  agri- 
culture, 47  in  number,  including  4  dairy  schools  and  2  schools  of  bird  culture.  (4) 
Divers  establishments  to  the  number  of  57,  including  schools  of  silkworm  culture  and 
fruit  culture  and  dairy  schools.  (5)  Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pn)fe88ors  of  agri- 
culture, of  whom  86  are  departmental  professors,  who  give  lectures,  hold  conferences 
on  their  specialty,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  are  employed  to  give  courses  of  lectures  in 
particular  localities  or  at  secondary  schools.  (6). Stations  for  demonstration  organized 
in  all  the  departments.  (7)  Establishments  for  research;  experimental  stations  and 
laboratories  numbering  in  all  64.  (8)  Three  schcx)ls  of  household  industry  and  dairy 
work  for  girls. 

THE    NATIONAL   INSTrTUTE    OF   AGRONOMY. 

To  the  French  ministry  of  agriculture  the  Bureau  is  indebted  for  the  Annab  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Agronomy  (or  University  School  of  Agriculture),  second  series, 
volume  1,  containing  a  historic»al  sketch  of  the  institute  and  its  course  of  instruction 
from  its  foundation  to  1901.  It  appeare  that  this  institution  was  founded  at  Versailles 
by  the  law  of  October  3, 1848,  but  was  suppressed  in  1852,  to  be  rewtablishe<l  at  Paris 
by  the  law  of  August  9,  1876.  To  Lavoisier,  the  famous  French  chemist,  is  attributed 
the  first  idea  of  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture  in  France,  a  plan  of  such  instruction 
having  been  presented  to  the  convention  in  1789;  but  the  disturbances  of  the  revolution 
and  later  wars  prevented  the  realization  of  this  plan  until  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  agricultural  chemistry,  having  made  great  advances  under  the 
discoveries  of  Priestley  and  Saussure,  was  subsequently  plac€»d  upon  a  firm  basis  by  the 
later  and  more  systematized  work  of  Liebig  and  Boussingault.  The  experience  gained 
in  several  previously  established  agricultural  schools  waa  utilized  in  the  organization 
of  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Institute  at  Versailles  in  1848,  and  this  was  modified 
to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  in  science  when  the  school  was  reestablished  at 
Paris  nearly  thirty  years  later,  in  1876. 

The  original  institute  comprised  three  degrees  of  instruction,  the  highest  consisting 
of  the  Agronomical  Institute  proper,  an  institution  of  higher  or  university  grade, 
devoted  to  scientific  research,  and  two  lower  grades,  consisting  of  regional  agricultural 
colleges  or  schools,  and  farm  schools,  the  latter  giving  practical  instruction  to  the  sons 
of  small  farmers.  The  institute  proper  combined  theoretical  with  practical  studies, 
and  was  intended  to  train  and  educate  young  men  to  be  disseminators  of  the  informa- 
tion they  received  there  in  later  years,  besides  teaching  the  ^lite  of  the  youths  who 
would  become  farmers  and  small-landed  proprietors.  The  institute  was  reestablished 
in  1876  but  transferred  to  Paris,  in  order  to  afford  it  the  advantage  of  being  at  the 
scientific  center  of  France.     It  was  installed  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
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Its  list  of  professoTB  has  contained  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  French 
science — Bousslngault,  Becquerel,  Delesse,  du  Breuil,  Camot,  Duclaux,  and  Schloes- 
ing.  Wtirtz,  equally  celebrated,  had  been  professor  of  chemistry  while  the  institute 
was  at  Versailles. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  at  the  institute  since  its  reestablishment  has  been  prac- 
tically the  same  as  before,  but  its  scope  has  been  enlarged  and  it  now  prepares  students 
for  the  following  careers:  Farmers  and  landowners  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture; professors  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  national  schools,  schools  of  practical  agri- 
culture, normal  schools,  etc. ;  educated  managers  for  either  the  public  or  private  service 
in  situations  where  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  desired;  forestry  experts;  directors  of 
agricultural  stations;  chemists  and  directors  of  agricultural- industries,  and  agricultural 
engineers  (drainage,  irrigation,  machine  construction). 

The  admission  examination  is  both  written  and  oral,  the  former  covering  the  follow- 
ing subject^s:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  use  of  logarithms,  and  trigo- 
nometry; French,  natural  sciences  (zoology,  botany,  geology,  physical  geography), 
physics  and  chemistry,  descriptive  geometry,  lettered  drawings.  The  oral  examina- 
tion, added  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  cosmography,  geography,  and  modem  languages 
(German  and  English).    Agriculture  forms  an  elective  subject. 

The  written  examinations  take  place  in  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  oral  appears  to  be  confined  to  Paris.  A  glance  at  the  detailed  subjects  of  exami- 
nation shows  that  candidates  are  expected  to  have  studied  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences, which  include  a  comprehensive  list  of  subjects,  thoroughly.  These  subjects 
cover  a  wider  field  than  those  included  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  lyc6es,  which 
leads  to  the  baccalaurcAte  degree.  An  idea  of  their  scope  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  specimens.  Under  the  general  head  of  *' electricity  and  magnetism"  occur 
the  following  special  subjects  among  others:  Telegraphs;  electric  induction;  funda- 
mental experiments  thereon;  principle  of  magneto-electric  and  dynamo-electric 
machines;  reversibility  of  these  machines;  the  telephone;  heating  and  lighting  by  the 
current;  the  voltaic  arc;  the  incandescent  light.  Under  the  general  head  of  "chem- 
istry" occurs  as  one  of  the  special  subjects,  nitric  acid;  its  synthesis  by  the  electric 
spark;  nitrification;  commercial  preparation.  These  questions  indicate  the  practical 
tendency  of  the  preparatory  scientific  studies.  Under  ** physical  geography  "  the  can- 
didate is  required  to  answer  questions  upcm  the  seas  and  lands  of  the  globe;  the  coasts, 
islands,  and  straits  of  Europe;  the  mountain  ranges;  the  hydrography  of  France; 
detailed  description  of  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  the  Rhone,  etc.,  and  their  principal  affluents;  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  basins;  railroads,  the  principal  lines  and  their  connections;  French 
colonies  in  Asia.  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania;  the  boundaries?,  population,  races, 
religions,  goveniments,  political  divisions,  commercial  and  industrial  wealth  of  the 
different  Stales  of  Europe. 

The  course  of  studv  at  the  institute  Ls  exhaustive  of  the  various  branches  of  science 
which  can  V)ear  upon  agriculture.  The  professors  are  recognized  as  authorities  in  their 
special  branches,  and  the  lists  of  their  publications  fill  many  pages.  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  do  more  than  select  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  study  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
report  in  order  to  illustrate  their  scope  or  the  method  of  instruction.  The  first  general 
subject  given  is  the  biology  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  France  and  her  colonies,  and 
this  begins  with  biology  in  general,  followed  by  general  botany  and  the  special  botany 
of  all  the  plants  under  discussion.  Animal  biology  and  physiology  follow  next.  To 
illustrate  the  scope  of  this  study,  we  take  from  Chapters  I  and  IX  of  the  programme 
the  following  extracts. 

Biology  is  the  study  of  life  as  physics  is  the  study  of  natural  forces.  Relations 
between  these  forces  and  life.  Claude  Bernard  and  determinism.  What  is  meant 
by  vital  forces.  Influence  of  external  agents  upon  living  beings.  Intent  life.  Oscil- 
lating life.    Homeotherms  and  po'ikilotherms.     Constant  life  and  its  conditions.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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TraiiBfonnation  of  heat  into  energ>';  animal  work;  equivalence  of  work  and  food; 
work  done  by  the  destruction  of  sugar,  fat,  and  albumen;  the  idea  of  an  animated 
motor;  ever>'  vital  activity  has  for  its  final  object  the  destruction  of  bioplasm  and  the 
correlative  production  of  motion  and  work.     Experiments  of  Wislicenius. 

Under  the  general  head  of  geology  applied  Uy  agriculture  the  general  principles  of 
geology  are  studied,  as  well  as  its  special  appli(*ations.  Thus,  under  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  are  include<l  the  disint(*gration  of  nwks,  transportation  of  dust,  fertilizing 
dust;  dunes,  causes  of  their  extension,  remo\'al  of  woods,  fixation  and  utilization; 
the  duni^  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Under  the  action  of  water  are  included 
streams,  formation  of  alluvium:  fluviatile  alluvium  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  The  classification  under  ''jHrtrography"  divides  rocks  into  three  classes — 
eruiHive.  cristallophyllian  (metamorphicK  and  sedimcntar>'.  Plant  pathology  is,  as 
might  Ixi  oxpfM-ted,  very  fully  treated,  and  includes  tcratol<»gy  and  distmses  both  non- 
parasitical  and  parasitical,  together  with  studies  of  the  j>arasit<»s  themselves.  The 
department  of  pliysit^l  and  chemical  scienci>8  is  devote<l  largely  t^)  meteoroh)gy,  25 
out  of  the  30  ItK'tures  of  the  course  being  uix)n  mete<jn>l<»gical  subjects.  Nevertheless, 
the  naiiu^  of  those  who  ha%e  been  pn)fessor8  of  phyyics  and  chemistry  in  this  depart- 
ment are  well  knrjwn  all  through  the  scientific  world.  Among  them  arc  those  of 
Beccjuerel  and  Henri  Moi.«<s;iu.  The  course  of  study  in  the  department  of  electricity 
con('lu(l(*s  with  a  section  upm  the  infhience  of  ele<'tricity  upon  vt^getation,  which 
contains  but  one  heading,  viz.  history  of  the  attempts  which  have  thus  far  been  made 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  .such  influence.  In  the  course  in  chemistry  it  is 
observable  that  among  the  exercises  set  for  beginners  in  the  preparation  of  the  usual 
gases  there  occurs  hucli  advancinl  manipulation  as  the  prejmration  of  marsh  gas  by 
Dumas'  method,  i.  e.,  l)y  hi-ating  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  stnla  lime,  and 
then  analyzing  the  gas  pnKluced  by  ])as')ing  it  over  red  hot  oxide  of  copper  and  collect- 
ing the  water  and  <"arlxmic  acid  so  foriiie<l.  Naturally,  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
analysis  of  fertilizers,  soils,  sugars,  milk,  wint^s,  and  all  agricultural  pro<iucts. 

The  course  in  agricultural  me<^hanics  and  hydraulics  gives  special  attention  to 
macliin(*s  and  motors  capable  of  being  used  in  agriculture,  and  to  drainage,  irrigation, 
etc.  Social  science  is  represenleil  by  a  course  ui>t>n  rural  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative law  (the  rights  of  landowners,  highways,  waters-ays,  water  rights,  etc.),  rural 
economy,  and  jx>litical  economy. 

The  foregoing  courses  comprise  the  fundamental  .*«ciences  of  agn>noniy;  the  remain- 
der are  more  practit-al,  and  include  all  ])ranch«»s  of  iigriculture  in  which  the  preceding 
s<-iences  receive  application.  In  this  division  are  found  agricultural  excursions,  work 
of  experimental  stations,  practical  farming,  care  of  animals,  etc. 

ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH    RrR.\L    SCHOOLS    COMPARED. 

The  modem  development  of  instruction  in  agriculture*  in  France  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  tlu*  English  board  of  education,  and  a  special  report  up<m  rural  education 
in  France,  with  particular  reference  to  the  nature  and  effects  ()f  such  instruction,  was 
j)ublished  by  that  board  in  1002.  Naturally,  a  ccmtrast  or  eompari.'Mm  is  drawn  in  the 
re|>ort  between  the  French  and  Engli.sh  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  instniction  in  rural 
schools,  due  to  the  difference  in  the  ccmditions  of  life  in  the  two  countries.  Three  main 
jxiiiHs  of  difference  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.  A.  i  the  author  of 
tln'  report  upon  rural  schools  of  northwest  France).  Tlu^e  an\  first,  that  France  has  a 
more  or  U^ss  rural  population,  while  in  England  the  population  is  rather  urban  in  its 
oeeupations  and  tast<^;  secondly,  England  is  rather  the  country  of  large  farms, 
while  France  is  a  land  of  small  holdings,  and,  finally,  in  the  English  village  community 
th(»  groat  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  landless  men.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
8f)me  (!ommunes,  one  person  in  ever>'  four  is  a  small  pn»prietor,  and  therefore  the  pick 
of  the  village  school  are  the  sons  of  peasants  and  are  all  more  or  li^ss  familiar  with  farm 
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work.  The  sons  of  the  landless  English  will,  most  of  them,  become  laborers.  Accord- 
ingly the  problem  in  rural  schools  in  England  is  to  give  a  hand  and  eye  training  and  so 
raise  the  efficiency  of  the  laborers.  The  French  boys  will  each  have  a  strip  of  land  of 
his  own,  and  they  do  not  come  to  school  to  learn  practical  farm  work,  which  they 
already  know,  but  the  programmes  for  rural  schools  as  eventually  worked  out  (in  1897) 
laid  down  that  the  method  to  be  followed  should  be  that  of  imparting  notions  of 
science  applied  to  agriculture  and  rendered  practical.  Object  lessons,  walks,  and 
experiments  were  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  memoriter  text-book  methods,  and 
finally  quite  advanced  chemistry,  biology  (practical),  hygiene,  together  with  labora- 
tories and  plats  for  experiments  with  plants  were  added — as  is  more  fully  shown  in  the 
programmer  given  elsewhere.  Mr.  Brereton  points  out  that  the  problem  of  finding  the 
best  instruction  for  rural  8ch(X)l8  in  England  is  more  intricate  than  in  France,  owing  to 
the  greater  complexity  in  the  composition  of  the  English  rural  population  and  to  the 
difference  in  social  traditions,  as  already  indicated.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
speedy  reorganization  of  instruction  in  rural  schools  in  England,  like  that  which  has 
been  effected  in  France,  may  not  be  feasible.  The  national  conservatism  in  this  case, 
as  in  BO  many  others,  must  first  be  satisfied  that  any  extensive  change  in  the  schools,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  radical  one,  is  really  desirable,  before  it  will  deliberate  upon  the  means 
for  effecting  it. 


AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION    IN    BELGIUM. 

The  scheme  of  agricultural  education  in  Belgium  is  arranged  in  three  grades- 


elementar>',  secondary',  and  higher.  The  elementary  instruction  includes  notions  of 
agriculture  imparted  in  the  primary  schools  according  to  a  detailed  programme  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  chief  local  product. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  is  of  recent  date  in  Belgium,  the 
course  having  been  initiated  as  an  optional  study  in  a  few  secondary  schools  in  1880-81. 
Since  1886  the  Government  has  introduced  it  into  State  secondary  schools  generally, 
including  the  highest  classical  schools  or  royal  atheneums.  The  lessons  are  open  to  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  to  attend 
evening  classes.  The  course  in  agronomy,  which  is  now  organized  in  29  secondary 
schools  and  6  royal  athenaeums,  includes  the  following  subjects:  Soil  and  subsoil, 
mechanical  cultivation  of  the  soil,  plowing,  seed,  germination,  sowings,  harvest 
and  haymaking  se^isons,  fertilization  of  the  soil,  agricultmral  hydraulics,  management, 
hygiene,  animal  nutrition  and  alimentation,  drinks,  maintenance. 

These  matters  are  to  be  treated  in  detail  according  to  an  official  syllabus,  which  for 
the  corresponding  subjects  closely  resembles  that  cited  from  the  official  regulations  for 
French  schools  given  below. 

Belgium  also  possesses  a  secondary  school  of  practical  agriculture  at  Huy,  and  two 
secondary  schools  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  at  Ghent  and  Vilvorde.  Among 
private  institutions  the  agricultural  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Carlsbourg 
teaches  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  brewing,  by  means  of  very  complete  installa- 
tions; the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Ija  Louvi^re  is  ihe  competitor  of  the  Carlsbourg 
School,  and  receives,  like  the  former,  a  subsidy  from  the  State. 

Secondary  agricultural  education  for  young  girls  is  imparted  in  about  10  domestic 
training  schools  (ecoles  m^nag^res),  generally  very  well  fitted  up,  established  by 
private  persons  and  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Higher  education  is  imparted  at  the  State  Agricultural  School  of  Gembloux,  founded 
in'  1861  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  A  free  agronomic  nonsubsidized 
institute,  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  was 
founded  in  1878  on  the  model  of  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  of  Paris.  These  two 
establishments  issue  the  diploma  of   agricultural  engineer.     The  curriculum  covers 
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three  years;  a  fourth  year,  which  is  not  compulsory,  prepares  for  specialties,  such  as 
agronomy,  sylviculture,  and  agricultural  industries. 

To  agricultural  education  may  be  linked  the  State  school  of  veterinary  medicine, 
of  Cureghem,  the  only  public  veterinary  school  in  the  kingdom. 

Education  through  public  lectures  is  much  diffused  in  Belgium,  and  has  raised  the 
technical  education  of  the  farmer  to  a  very  high  level.  Owing  to  the  same,  the  use 
of  artificial  fertilizers,  of  oil  cakea,  and  of  various  foods  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
utility  of  machinery  more  generally  admitted;  the  farmers  understand  the  deficiencies 
of  their  education  and  Uie  practical  advantages  of  the  new  methods,  and  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  creilit,  savings,  insurance,  etc.,  which  have  been  recommended  to  them 
in  thosi*  lectures. 

The  courses  organized  by  the  State  are  given  by  agricultural  engineers  or  by  teach- 
ers; a  special  official  jury  delivers,  after  examination,  a  diploma  of  certificated  agri- 
cultural lecturer  to  the  persons  who  do  not  possess  a  diploma  of  agricultural  engineer. 
However,  the  greatest  endeavors  are  made  to  unify  the  education  and  to  intrust  it 
to  such  teachers  as  have  completed  the  full  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  specified 
diploma. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY. 

[From  a  Report  by  Dr.  J.  Jastrow,  of  Berlin  University.a] 

The  efitablishment  of  a  commercial  school  of  university  grade,  planned  and  now 
being  carried  into  effect  by  a  committee  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Berlin, 
as  well  as  the  reorganization  of  all  the  commercial  schools  under  the  municipal  com- 
mission, make  it  appear  desirable  to  gather  the  results  of  foreign  experience  and  to 
utilize  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Moreover,  we  have  been  well  informed  lately 
concerning  commercial  education  in  North  America  through  a  number  of  publica- 
tions, which  offer,  on  the  whole,  a  correct  view.  It  was  not  probable  that,  concerning 
a  subject  recently  so  well  treated,  a  brief  sojourn  in  America  would  enable  a  foreigner  " 
to  make  essential  corrections  in  the  view  hitherto  held,  especially  since  the  extended 
summer  vacation  of  American  institutions  of  learning  is  a  most  disadvantageous  time 
for  such  studies.  But  it  seemed  a  profitable  task,  though  hitherto  held  of  little 
account,  to  determine  what  position  commercial  education  holds  in  the  educational 
system ^)f  America,  and  what  views  prevail  in  influential  circles  concerning  the  value 
or  lack  of  value  of  theoretical  education  in  general. 

In  Germany  the  resolution  to  establish  a  commercial  school  of  university  grade  in 
Berlin  marks,  it  is  true,  an  important  turning  point  in  the  commercial  university 
movement.  Yet  it  would  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  the  discussion  concerning 
the  value,  or  want  of  value,  of  a  higher  education  for  the  practical  business  man  in 
Germany  is  thereby  closed.  The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  commercial  uiji- 
versity  for  Berlin  has  gained  ground  so  quickly  and  effectively  because,  after  other 
cities  had  proceeded  in  this  direction,  Berlin  co4ild  not  afford  to  be  left  behind.  If 
there  are  to  be  commercial  univprsitii«  in  Germany  at  all,  Berlin  can  not  be  without 
one.  But  about  the  question  whether  higher  education  is  profitable  for  a  merchant, 
every  merchant  has  his  own  private  opinion.  The  objections  are  raised  that  higher 
education  cripples  the  practical  sense;  that  a  young  business  man,  graduated  from  a 
university,  will  think  himself  too  good  to  perform  ordinary  counting  house  or  office 
work;  that  a  class  of  "Latin  tradesmen**  will  spring  up  who  will  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  the  mere  salesman.  Now,  since  the  claim  for  the  Americans  of  prac- 
tical sense  has  never  been  disputed,  it  must  be  of  interest  to  hear  something  of  what 
they  think  about  this  question. 

My  original  intention  had  been  to  collect  expressions  of  opinion  of  distinguished 
business  men  concerning  the  value  of  higher  commercial  education.  But  this  became 
superfluous,  since,  at  about  the  time  I  arrived  in  America,  such  a  collection  from  the 
pen  of  Doctor  Thwing,  president  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  published,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  add  to  it  during  a  long  interview 

a  Bericht  <\ber  elne  volkswirtschaf tlicho  Studienreise  durch  Nordamerlka.  Den  Aeltesten  dor  Kauf- 
mannKhaft  von  Berlin  erstattet  von  ihrem  voilcswirtschaftUchen  Beirat,  Dr.  J.  Jastrow,  Prlvatdozcnt 
an  der  Universit&t  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch  f(lr  Handel  und  Industrie,  1904, 
Band  I. 
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with  the  author.  Hence  I  restricted  myself  to  supplementing  the  material  offered 
in  that  book  by  occasional  questions  among  merchants. 

That  the  movement  in  favor  of  higher  commercial  education  in  America  is  pushing 
vigorously  ahead  is  quite  undeniable.  Nevertheless,  in  that  land  of  '^ self-made 
men  "  the  opposition  can  not  be  said  t^  have  died  out.  In  print  and  by  word  of  mouth 
the  ol)jection  is  ever  recurring:  If  of  two  young  men,. who  at  the  age  of  17  or  18  leave 
the  high  8ch(X)l,  the  one  enters  a  business  office  at  once,  while  the  other  spends  another 
three  or  four  years  in  higher  educational  institutions,  the  former,  at  the  age  of  21  or 
22.  would  be  much  superior  to  the  latter;  it  would  in  fact  be  difficult  for  the  college 
graduate  to  begin  then  a  business  career.  This  ol)jection  is  scarcely  comprehensible 
to  us.  Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  academic  education  for  merchants 
in  Germany  would  think  for  a  moment  of  making  a  higher  education  a  substitute  for 
business  apprenticeship  (Kaufiiiannslohre). 

During  the  pr«*liminary  work  of  planning  the  new  commercial  university  of  Berlin, 
it  was  at  ev(»ry  ntej)  of  the  preparation  considered  as  settled  that  the  university  sliould, 
a**  a  rule,  be  oi)en  only  to  those  who  had  already  passed  through  their  conmiercial 
apprenticeship  (though  others  should  not  he.  unconditionally  excluded).  To  make 
myself  underst<x)d  on  this  point  in  conversation  with  Americrans  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  because  they  did  not  know,  as  a  rule,  what  we  meant  by  **  Kaufmannslehre,*' 
[i.  e.  business  knowleilge  and  practice].  A  "commercial  apprenticeship,"  as  I  tried 
t<)  rend(T  our  German  term,  is  unknown  in  America.  From  the  moment  in  which 
the  young  man  leaves  school  and  enters  a  business  he  is  a  clerk,  as  all  his  superiors 
up  to  the  representative  of  the  proprietor  are  crlerks. 

The  American  to  whom  our  German  business  apprcnticwhip  is  explained  is  inclined 
t^)  defend  his  native  usage  by  saying  that  in  Am(»rica  lal>or  performed  must  be  paid 
for  and  that  through  this  circumstance  the  relations  of  a  contract  are  entered  into 
between  the  pn)pri(*tor  and  h'\»  youngest  employee;  furthermore,  that  this  very  al>sence 
of  an  apprenticeship  enal)l(»s  intelligent  persons  of  the  working  force  to  rise  to  higher 
positions,  and  that  this  is  an  e8.sential  characteristic  of  AmcTican  life.  It  was  once 
said  to  me:  "In  our  days  it  is  not  true  to  say  of  the  German  that  he  lacks  political 
liberty,  but  still  he  lacks  social  liberty  and  equality,  and  an  expression  of  this  fa<!t  Lb 
that  the  business  world  is  a  cla.ss  by  itself,  into  which  no  one  can  enter  who  has  not 
pai«sed  through  the  pn^iicribed  apprenticeship.*'  But  even  thes(?  defenders  of  Amer- 
ican conditi(ms  betrayed  plainly,  as  I  noticed,  a  high  degree*  of  admirat  i(m  for  a  nation 
that  could  create  and  maintain  an^  institutiem  so  ped;igogi(rally  important  as  com- 
mercial aj)prenticeship,  and  whose  younger  generation  is  sensible  enough  to  submit 
for  a  few  years  of  their  lives  to  the  restrictions  this  apprenticeship  necessitates.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  did  not  succeed  in  arriving  at  a  clear  id(^  as  to  how  the  young  man 
in  America  learns  liLs  specifically  commercial  profe.^'sion.  Wlien  I  asked  how  a  young 
man  who  had  just  entered  a  business  acquired  the  practical  Inisiness  knowledge 
requisite  to  a  successful  can»er,  if  there  was  no  one*  whose*  duty  it  was  to  give  him 
instruction,  the  stereotyped  reply  wva^:  "Oh,  he  must  pick  it  up."  This  "picking 
il  up"  is,  indeed,  the  great  .«ecr«*t  of  American  life,  to  unravel  which  a  brief  sojourn 
of  only  thnre  months  does  not  suffice.  1  can  not,  however,  abstain  from  mentioning 
what  a  penthMnan  replied  to  m(^  who,  though  not  a  merchant  himself,  is  in  a  position 
where  he  has  many  o])portunitie8  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  commercial  life:  "You 
do  not  undiTstand  how  young  people  learn  the  mercantile  pnjfession  without  special 
in?truction?  The  ca.<*e  is  very  simple.  They  never  do  learn  it.  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
how  thousands  enter  this  calling  and  go  to  the  bottom,  and  how  it  depends  upon 
m<Te  accident  whether  or  not  a  young  man  acquires,  during  the  first  few  years,  the 
knowledges  necessary  fe)r  success  in  his  career." 

Admiration  for  the  better  education  e)f  the  German  commercial  pwfcwsion  seems  to  be 
general  among  Americans,  but  concerning  the  chief  me?ans  e)f  that  eelucation  they 
deceive  theiuselves.     Among  otherwise  well-informed   persons   I   found  the  most 
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curiously  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  excellent  commercial  educational  system,  oi  the 
well-oiganized  commercial  institutions  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Germany.  Since 
the  American,  not  having  any  system  of  commercial  apprenticeship,  is  unable  to  think 
of  commercial  education  as  being  anything  else  than  theoretical,  the  fact  of  there  being 
many  well-educated  young  merchants  in  Germany  is  to  him  almost  identical  with  the 
existence  of  a  good  commercial  school  system. 

The  relation  between  theory  and  practice  in  commercial  education  is,  briefly  stated, 
in  the  two  countries,  America  and  Germany,  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  imagined. 
Germany,  the  land  of  thinkers  and  dreamers,  conducts  its  commercial  education 
chiefly  in  a  practical  way;  America,  the  land  of  practical  men  "par  excellence,"  is 
obliged,  for  want  of  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  to  resort  to  purely  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, and  precipitately  devises  and  establishes  new  institutions  of  learning  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  great  majority  of  American  business  men,  it  may  be  said,  assign  to-day  not  a 
lesser,  but  a  much  higher  rdle  to  theoretical  preparation  for  the  mercantile  profession, 
than  do  the  most  extreme  leaders  of  the  commercial  university  movement  in  Germany. 

Among  the  answers  I  received  to  my  inquiry,  whether  effects  detrimental  to  their 
practical  activity  were  not  to  be  expected  from  an  academic  education  of  merchants, 
perhaps  none  was  so  characteristic  as  the  one  I  received  from  the  president  of  the  lx)ard 
of  trade  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor.  The  conditions  of  this  city  are  about 
those  of  a  middle-sized  German  city,  with  well-developed  industries  (cotton,  turpen- 
tine, etc.).  This  representative  of  the  board  of  trade  made  the  reservation,  that  he 
judged  from  a  comparatively  restricted  circle  of  experience,  and  then  continued:  **I 
believe  that  also  anyone  whose  experience  has  had  a  wider  range  than  mine  will  be 
surprised  at  this  question  from  the  lips  of  a  German.  I  have  read,  I  can  not  at  the 
moment  recall  where,  that  the  difference  between  England  and  Germany  is  this:  That 
in  England  a  son  thanks  God  for  having  given  him  a  father,  while  in  Germany  a  father 
thanks  God  for  having  given  him  a  son.  Everywhere  we  hear  that  the  superiority  of 
the  German  mercantile  profession  is  based  upon  the  State's  educational  activity,  upon 
its  loving  care  for  every  kind  of  educational  institution.  And  you  become  all  at  once 
apprehensive  that  of  this  blessing,  which  is  the  source  of  your  wealth,  you  may  have  too 
much?  How  do  you  arrive  at  such  thoughts?  We  would  think  ourselves  fortunate  if 
we  could  establish  for  our  young  merchants  very  many,  very  high,  and  ever  higher  ^ 
institutions  of  learning." 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  assertion  that  America  does  not  know  the  institution  of 
commercial  apprenticeship  at  all,  despite  the  assurance  with  which  it  was  ever 
repeated  in  my  hearing,  must  ]>e  taken  cum  grano  sails.  WTien  a  son  after  graduating 
from  school  enters  the  l)usiness  of  his  father,  the  latter  naturally,  in  America  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  will  make  the  practical  instruction  of  his  son  a  matter  of  personal  solicitude. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in  a  country  which  does  not  recognize  commercial  appren- 
ticeship, fathers  who  are  friends  will  exchange  sons  for  a  few  years  in  hopes  of  intro- 
ducing in  this  way  the  young  clerks  into  business  better  than  if  they  entered  wholly 
strange  firms.  I  have  been  told  positively  that  many  a  father  prefers  for  his  son  the 
commercial  apprenticeship  of  foreign  countries,  especially  of  Germany.  These  excep- 
tions, however,  which  must  be  made  to  the  assertion  regarding  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial apprenticeship  in  America,  perhaps  make  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries  stand  out  more  characteristic.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  methodical 
instruction  in  business  practice  is  offered  only  to  sons  of  well-to-do  families;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Germany  commercial  apprenticeship  falls  to  the  lot  of  all,  or  at  least 
the  great  majority. 

Since  in  the  lack  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  system  such  exceptions  in  behalf  of 
well-to-do  persons  will  occur  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  commercial 
apprenticeship,  aside  from  the  social  seclusion  so  often  emphasized  by  Americans,  has 
also  a  socially  emancipating  feature  (although  it  in  its  present  form,  in  common  with 
all  other  kinds  of  apprenticeship,  still  lacks  organized  arrangements  for  its  utilization 
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by  the  extreme  poor).  A  germ  of  a  future  general  mercantile  apprenticeBhip  in 
America  may  be  found  in  the  many  arrangements  made  by  wholesale  and  laige  retail 
houses,  which  have  for  their  object  the  continued  education  of  all  their  employees, 
workmen  included.  Factory  operatives'  courses,  such  as  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  exhibited  at  St.  Louis,  are  bound  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  lx>8t  educational  medium  is  the  factory  itself,  or  office,  not  a  school  detached 
from  the  factr>ry.  There  art*  also  large  businefe  firms  which  make  it  their  purpose  to 
offer  instruction  to  the  young  people  and  provide  instructors  for  them  (for  instance, 
the  well-known  department  store  of  Marphall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicagt)),  although  this 
example,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  has  not  led  to  a  regular  or  formal  development  of  the 
system.^ 

Ara<lemic  education  of  business  men  in  America  not  only  plays  a  nMe  in  programmes  of 
study,  but  is  to  a  great  extent  r(^lize<l  already,  for  the  academically  wlucated  merchant 
may  be  met  with  there  every  day.  In  Germany  people  underestimate  the  wide  extent 
of  higher  commercial  education  in  America,  because,  as  a  rule,  only  those  higher  insti- 
tutions are  taken  into  account  which  provide  for  commercial  instruction  in  separate 
departments.     8uch  commen*ial  departments  are  for  instance: 

The  \Vliarton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
School  of  (V)mmerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  New  York  University;  the  Amos  Tuck 
School,  Dartmouth  College;  the  CV>llege  of  Commerce  and  A<IminiKtration,  University 
of  Chicajco;  the  course  in  commerce.  University  of  Wis<*onsin;  the  College  of  Com- 
men'c,  University  of  California. 

Concerning  commercial  departments  in  the  I'niversity  of  Illinois,  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  in  Loland  Stanford  Junior  University  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain particulars.  Inasmuch  as  higher  commerr-ial  education  is  included  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  thr?  consular  scTvice,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  Ber\'ice,  I  may  men- 
tion {hit  S('hfH.»l  of  Diplomacy  (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  only  one  in  the  world) 
connected  with  the  law  faculty  of  the  George  Washington  (formerly  Columbian)  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.,  (department  of  jurisprudence  and  diplomacy). 

All  these  institutions  an;  comparatively  young.  Even  the  ohlest,  the  Wliarton 
Sc1km»1,  which  is  a  j)art  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  forming  its  commercial 
department,  doc'.s  not  go  farther  back  than  1881,  and  the  others  an;  all  much  younger. 
But  th(^  r*ircumstanc(»  of  young  merchants,  as  well  as  future  lawyers,  physicians,  etc., 
seeking  their  academic  education  in  a  university  had  cea«e<l  to  1m»  a  rarity  long  before 
such  separate  institutions  were  ('stablLshed  as  are  mentioned  above.  In  all  branches 
of  wholesale  busin(\«s  are  found  persons  who  have  graduated  from  a  university  and 
sef!ure(l  an  aca<lemic  degree;  (A.  B.). 

The  tru(»  a])pn*eiiition  of  this  fact  is  made  diHicult.  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
seemingly  ineradicabh;  notion  prevailing  there  that  an  American  university  is  no  more 
than  a  Gennan  gymnasium,  and  th<'  American  degree  of  bachehtr  oi  arts  alx>ut  equal  to 
th<;  graduation  di])loma  from  a  gymnasium  in  Germany.  This  latter  view  is  only  mis- 
taking the  Ameriean  barhelor  for  the  French  ''hachelier."  Now  as  concerns  the 
inferiority  of  the  American  universities,  this  conclusion  is  caused  not  only  by  an 
erroneous  estimate,  but  also  by  an  ern^meous  mode  of  inquirj'.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  what  American  universities  taken  as  a  whoh;  ar<»  w<»rth.  They  are  not,  like  the 
German,  r<*gulated  oflicially  and  forc(rd  jnto  a  prescribed  form,  which  circumscribes 
tlu'  f-till  far-reaching  lil)erty  of  the  teaf.'h(;r,  but  each  is  an  organism  of  its  own;  each 
expre^:}^cs  the  indivitlual  views  of  its  founders  and  a^iministraiors.     State  franchises, 

a  That,  how«?v<'r,  is  thf  fssontisil  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  that  in  Gonnany  coinmorcial 
appn-ntio^ship  Is  the  grncrai  usage  must  W  taken  with  many  niiowances.  For  nimierous  cases  may  Iw 
foimd  in  which  appnmticoship  is  nothing  mom  nor  loss  than  a  mer»'  form  in  which  is  clothed  greedy 
utilization  of  juvenile  labor.  Ihit,  a<Ming  heru  and  deducting  there,  the  dilTemnci*  remains  that  in  one 
country  commercial  apprenticeship  exists  as  a  regular  institution  and  that  the  other  lacks  this  insti- 
tution. 
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which  here  also  exerciBe  a  certain  influence,  date  from  different  ye&rs;  and" ^en'fo^day  *•  •  • 
represent  quite  a  variety  of  views  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  To-day  there  is 
in  America  a  pretty  well-defined  group  of  universities  which  have  a  fully  justified 
claim  to  being  taken  in  earnest,  and  whose  claim  is  in  no  wise  denied  by  the  European 
learned  world.  To  these  institutions  belong  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Columbia,  also  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (which  was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  higher 
education  independent  of  Europe) ;  the  University  of  Chicago,  almost  too  munificently 
endowed  by  its  founder.  Rockefeller,  for  competition  with  othears;  also  State  institu- 
tions like  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  California,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  others.^ 

If,  aside  from  these,  there  is  a  large  number  of  inferior  institutions  using  the  same  name 
of " university,"  if  in  the  South,  for  instance,  many  institutions  are  called  "colleges ' '  f> 
which  rank  far  below  a  German  gymnasium,  these  facts  should  not  lead  us  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  those  mentioned  above.  In  case  there  were,  besides  the  21  univer- 
sities of  the  German  Empire,  a  large  number  of  inferior  institutions  of  learning  that 
could  not  be  prevented  from  calling  themselves  universities,  it  would  in  no  way 
diminish  the  value  of  the  21  universities.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  simply  oblige 
the  investigator  of  German  higher  seats  of  learning  to  study  each  group  of  universities 
by  itself.  This  obligation  is  in  point  of  fact  laid  upon  ever>'one  who  makes  a  study 
of  higher  educational  institutions  in  America.  When  I  said  that  to  see  an  academ- 
ically educated  merchant  in  America  is  an  everyday  experience,  the  merchant  who 
has  his  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  or  a  similar  institution 
of  high  standing  is  meant. 

Though  the  errors  that  have  arisen  from  confounding  various  institutions  in  America 
calling  themselves  ''universities"  may  have  been  excusable  in  the  past,  they  are  so 
no  longer,  since  Miinstcrberg  in  his  book  "Die  Amerikaner"  has  given  us  a  truly 
classical  description  of  American  universities. 

For  another  reason,  also,  a  general  review  of  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  Ameri- 

o  About  five  or  six  years  ago  the  most  important  American  universitios  formed  an  association,  which 
is  very  exacting  (w&hlorisch)  in  the  admission  of  new  members.  Although  in  the  list  of  members  there 
are  a  few  institutions  the  names  of  which— despite  manifold  opportunities— I  can  not  remember  ha>'ing 
been  mentioned  when  universities  of  the  first  rank  were  quoted,  still  the  list  on  the  whole  gives  a  good 
idea  of  what  in  the  American  learned  world  may  claim  to  tje  of  lirst  rank. 

b  Aside  from  the  low  standing  of  many  colleges  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  "college"  in 
America  is  not  everywhere  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  Thus,  for  Instance,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  ''business  colleges"  make  use  of  it.  It  has  also  become  quite  customary  to  call  private 
business  schools  or  so-called  drillerics  colleges,  as  when  with  us  such  an  institution  would  advertise 
itself  as  Schulzc's  "Ilandelsakademic,"  without  being  an  academy  at  all.  In  late  years  sensible  edu- 
cators have  begun  to  use  the  term  "business  school"  in  place  of  the  more  pretentious  one;  so  that 
among  people  who  look  deeper  the  mere  fact  of  an  institution  calling  itself  a  school  becomes  a  recom- 
mendation. In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  error  often  made  in  judging  American 
educational  institutions.  It  is  emphasized  that  many  a  high  institution  accomplishes  too  little,  and 
not  noticed  how  the  greater  diversity  often  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  many  preparatory  or  secondary 
institutions  run  way  ahead  of  the  average  course;  that  there  are  secondary  schools  (high  schools) 
which  reach  up  into  the  colleges,  not  merely  lead  up  to  it,  as  for  instance  the  Central  Iligh  School  of 
Philadelphia,  which,  founded  in  1837.  is  at  present  under  the  principalship  of  Professor  Ilerrick.  This 
school  has  a  commercial  department  (high  school  of  commerce)  wliich  is  attended  by  450  students  out 
of  a  total  of  1  ,G50  attending  the  whole  school.  Here  are  read  the  commercial  press,  especially  the  London 
Weekly  Commercial  Intelligence  and  the  consular  reports  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
students  prepare  scrapbooks  under  the  guidance  of  their  teachers.  These  methodically  arranged 
scrapbooks  furnish  the  basis  for  scientific  beginners'  work,  which  is  selected  with  great  pedagogical 
skill.  The  students  range  in  age  l>etween  15  and  19.  When  leaving  this  school  they  are  enabled  to 
enter  the  second  year  of  a  college.  The  principal  advises  them  to  enter  college  (which  from  10  to  12  per 
cent  of  the  young  people  do),  not  the  Wharton  School,  specifically  devoted  to  commercial  science, 
because  he  considers  it  better  for  their  future  career  to  pay  great  attention  to  general  e<lucation. 
Still,  most  of  the  graduates  seem  to  seek  their  college  education  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance;  some  enter  schools  of  engineering,  and  still  others  enter  a  law  school  without  first  going 
to  coltege. 
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* '  *  *'clt&  lintf  G6i!ildfi  >iijivbr8ities  is  IndiBponsable,  to  wit,  to  answer  tbo  question:  What 
position  docs  an  academically  educated  merchant  hold  in  America?  This  review  is 
best  effected  from  a  historic  standpoint,  since  for  both  forms  of  oiganization  there 
is  found  a  common  historical  basis  in  the  European  university  constitution  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  ancienf  P^uropoAU  university  constitution  recognized  in  the 
western  Eun)pean  countries  only  three  faculties,  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The 
preparation  for  these  faculty  studit»s  was  included  in  a  traditional  round  of  seven 
8ul)ject8  of  study,  called  the  seven  lLl>eral  arts,  which  wen?  taught  by  the  "artists" 
(pn)foh«ionals).  ^\^lCM»ver  had  finished  the  course  of  the  sevt^n  arts  received  the 
aca^lomic  degree  of  Baccalaureus,  and  was  then  admitted  to  one  of  the  three  faculties. 
At  the  sanu!  time  ho  was  allowed  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  ''artists."  In  Germany 
the  ''artists"  aspired  to  be<;oine  an  independent  faculty,  having  the  same  standing 
as  the  other  three,  and  they  succeeded  in  this  by  being  made  the  philosophic  faculty. 
To  this  new  faculty  was  assigned  among  other  duties  that  of  preparing  tc^achers,  as 
the  three  older  faculties  prepared  clergymen,  judges,  and  physicians.  Although 
the  aims  of  the  philostjphical  faculty  never  were  as  sharply  defined  as  this  would 
indicate,  and  although  today  th(?re  is  scarcely  another  definition  possible  than  that 
the*  philosophical  faculty  represt^nts  all  the  branclu^  of  study  not  specnfically  assigned 
to  the  three  older  fac!ulties,  yet  there  is  visible  in  this  course  of  development  the  fact 
that  the  modern  Gennan  universities  have  each  bwome  simply  a  cluster  of  profes- 
sional schools,  which  have  discarded  all  arrang(»ments  designed  merely  to  serve  gen- 
eral education  (like  the  ancient  corpus  of  the  seven  lilx'ral  arts). 

The  development  has  gone  in  the  opposite  direction  in  America.  Here  the  ancient 
society  of  "  artists''  has  not  only  maintained  itself  under  the  name  of  "  college"  but  lias 
been  fostered  with  (^special  care.  In  imitation  of  similar  English  institutions,  the 
Americans  have  made  out  of  the  former  mere  preimratory  schot^ls  for  professional 
studies  an  institution  for  general  education,  the  princij>al  instrumentality  of  that  gen- 
eral culture  which  representi*  the  educational  ideal  of  the  Americans.  Thus  the  com- 
plete structure  (»f  the  American  university  consists  of  two  entirely  sejxirate  parts:  (1) 
the  college  having  as  a  rule  a  four  years'  course  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and 
(2)  a  system  of  professional  scho<^ls  for  theologians,  jurists,  physicians,  secondary 
teachers,  chemists,  architects,  and  engineers;  hence  undergraduate  work  on  the  one 
hand,  j>ost -graduate  work  on  the  other.  The  American  is  jx?rfe(rtly  clear  about  the 
fact  that  what  has  rai.sed  the  "educated"  man  above  the  uneducated  multitude  is  the 
general  culture  which  ho  received  at  colk»ge,  ni)t  the  legal,  medical,  or  other  profes- 
sional knowledge  which  he  may  have  ac(iuired  for  the  j)urpf>5e  of  his  calling. 

For  this  reason  the  position  of  an  educated  man  in  America  differs  vitAlly  from  that 
of  one  in  Germany.  That  in  America  a  college-bred  man  is  not  i^steemed  more  than 
he  who  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  grade  of  education,  is  not  at  all  true.  Aside 
from  a  certain  arrogant  bearing,  which  is  jwrhaps  the  necessiiry  concomitant  of  a 
strongly  denux-ralic  constitution,  as  a  certain  excessive  humility  is  the  result  of  the 
opposite  fonn  of  government  it  must  be  said  that  the  American  c'aj>able  of  judging 
knows  very  well  how  to  a])preciate  the  value  of  higher  education  in  others.  With  us 
Germans  a  lawyer  is  valued  high<»r  than  a  cobbler  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  while  in 
America  he  is  esteemed  higher  only  l)e(.^use,  and  in  so  far,  iis  he  received  a  general 
culture  which  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  his  i)rofessional  studies.  A  law  student  who 
(as  is  sometimes  the  case)  has  gained  admi.^ion  to  the  law  school  without  a  college 
education  is,  indeed,  considered  merely  an  artisan  in  the  trade  of  law;  and  contrari- 
wise, persons  who  have  finished  their  college  education  without  entering  a  profes- 
sional school,  are  everywhere  the  equals  of  law>'ers,  medical  men,  etc. 

llow  far  this  ideal,  determined  by  existing  educational  aims,  is  realized  in  actual 
life  in  America,  I  am  unable  to  state  after  so  brief  a  sojourn.  TUit  an  educational  sys- 
tem is  cliaracterizcd  not  only  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  put  into  practice,  but  also  by 
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the  general  views  which  are  entertained  regarding  it  whether  these  views  are  realized 
or  only  are  striving  for  realization.  If  we  compare  the  educational  views  of  America 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  culture  with  those  of  Germany,  we  have  not  the  least 
cause  for  superior  aire.  In  the  German  univeraities  during  the  last  few  generations 
everything  has  been  done  away  with  that  reminded  of  the  former  mission  of  the  uni- 
versity as  an  institution  of  general  culture.  Even  far  into  the  19th  century  there 
existed  at  least  the  theoretical  requirement  that  the  students  of  the  three  ancient  facul- 
ties should  utilize  the  philosophical  faculty  as  an  agency  of  general  culture.  WTien 
the  requirement  of  medical  students,  for  instance,  to  hear  a  course  of  lecturers  in  logic 
and  psychology  was  abolished,  they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  old  and  absurd  formality 
(Zopf).  In  the  same  manner  was  viewed  the  obligation  of  law  students  to  hear  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lectured  in  the  philosophical  faculty.  It  may  \>e  quite  right  to  say  that 
these  regulations  merely  existed  on  paper,  and  hence  had  no  longer  any  significance. 
But  at  some  point  of  their  gradual  relaxation  we  should  have  become  conscious  that 
those  ancient  requirements,  which  in  their  last  stage  had  become  ridiculous,  had  once 
had  a  very  great  significance,  that  they  expressed  the  necessity  of  a  general  culture  for 
the  professional  man.  To-day  in  Germany  the  not  very  pleasing  state  of  affairs  exists 
in  which  professional  men  inherit  a  veneration  which  dates  back^to  the  times  when 
professional  training  was  indeed  synonymous  with  general  culture,  and  the  membere  of 
learned  professions  emphasize  this  inheritance  perhaps  the  stronger  the  less  they  can 
give  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  general  culture  themselves. 

It  is  therefore  quite  comprehensible  that  in  opposition  to  the  attempts  at  European- 
izing  the  American  universities  there  is  noticeable  a  counter  current.  During  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  great  St.  Louis  congr^^  of  the  learned  world,  and  in  many  conversations 
among  its  participants,  the  opinion  was  strongly  exi)ressed  on  the  part  of  Americans 
that  there  is  no  occasion  *'to  reform  away"  an  institution  like  the  college,  which  has 
been  historically  developed  on  American  soil. 

In  the  light  of  this  background  of  general  college  education  the  American  commer- 
cial schools  are  better  understood.  The  American  univereity  organization  including 
(a)  a  college  and  (6)  a  professional  school  system,  the  American  higher  commercial 
school  movement  may  either  aim  at  making  the  new  educational  agency  merely  a  new 
modification  of  the  college,  or  at  establishing  a  new  professional  school  by  the  side  of 
the  old  ones.  The  Americans  have  chosen  the  former  in  almost  every  case,  and  have 
thereby  given  the  movement  that  characteristic  feature  of  aiming  at  general  culture. 
Even  the  Wharton  School,  at  Philadelphia,  from  whose  name  no  connection  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  surmised,  gives  in  fact  no  other  than  the  same 
college  education  that  is  offered  by  the  university,  but  in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the 
future  business  man,  especially  by  laying  stress  upon  branches  which  will  be  of  use 
to  him  (political  economy,  exchange,  finance,  etc.).  This  appears  more  plainly  still 
in  the  organization  of  commercial  departments  like  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
whi(!h  give  external  evidence  of  their  parallelism  to  the  ordinary'  college. 

But  since  the  American  college  (despite  its  stricter  discipline,  compared  with  the 
German  academic  freedom)  does  not  tie  the  student  entirely  to  a  predetermined 
coiu-se,  but  allows  him,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  a  wide  selection  of  optional 
studies,  the  future  merchant  has  an  opportunity  at  every  well-equipped  college  to 
construct,  as  it  were,  a  commercial  college  couree  of  his  own,  by  means  of  a  judicious 
selection  of  studies.  In  fact,  the  univereity  professore  count  upon  having  among  their 
students  a  numerous  contingent  of  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  business  later.  In 
Harvard  I  attended  the  opening  lecture  of  Professor  Taussig  on  general  political  econ- 
omy. Without  knowing  that  his  guest  was  interested  in  the  question  of  commercial 
education,  he  addressed  his  words  particularly  to  that  class  of  his  hearere  who  intended 
to  become  business  men.  He  told  them  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  political 
economy  for  the  business  man  lay  not  in  its  guaranty  to  render  money-making  easier, 
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but  in  promising  greater  happiness  for  the  future  merchant,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
better  underetand  and  value  the  place  allotted  to  him  in  the  mechanism  of  human 
society. <» 

It  is  dear  to  university  professors  who  advocate  that  instruction  in  political  econ- 
omy should  have  more  reference  to  mercantile  occupations,  that  the  platform  lecture 
is  not  a  g(H)d  substitute  for  commercial  schooling.  They  lay  stress  upon  illustrations 
takcm  from  commtTcial  life  and  the  like  soh'ly  because  they  see  that,  according  to  their 
pedagogical  experience,  this  is  th(»  b(«t  way  to  lc»ad  that  class  of  young  students  to 
gain  a  general  culture,  of  which  the  higher  commercial  profession  stands  so  much  in 
need.  If  at  any  of  the  American  universities  a  commercial  department  parallel  to 
the  gen(»ral  college  course  is  established,  it  is  (essentially  only  an  effort  to  make  gen- 
eral eclucatir»n  j)alatabh;  to  the  students.  On  the  whole  it  may  hv  assert<Kl  that  the 
colleges  of  gtneral  culture,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  mercantile  profession, 
and  the  spetiilu:  higher  commercial  H(!h(K)ls,  have  the  same  purp<:)8C.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  tluTo  :ire  two  univt  rsititvs,  (\>lumbia  and  the  New  York  University',  the 
former  withom,  th(i  latter  with  a  separate  highf'r  commercial  department.  But  for 
the  purj)ose  of  coniinercial  education,  the  latter  is  not  nect^sf^arily  preferred.  The 
gfmeral  advantage:*  which  the  Columbia  is  said  to  have,  give  to  this  university  the 
prepcmderaiicc?  also  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  primarily  seek  commercial  education. 
And  if  the  deliberations  now  going  on  at  Columbia  end  in  establi.shing  a  separate 
higher  commercial  branch,  it  would  not  in  the  least  mean  a  revolutionary  change, 
since  for  future  merchants  likewise  general  culture  would  be  the  chief  educational  aim. 

An  extreption  to  this  system  is  found,  w)  far  as  I  know,  tmly  in  the  Tuck  Sch<K>l  at 
Dartmouth  (\)llege,  Hanover,  N.  II.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  American  higher 
coiiHiiereial  scIkk)!  which  is  exclusively  arranged  for  i)ostgraduate  work — that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  professional  faculty,  side  by  side  with  the  law  and  medical  faculti(»s,  for  stu- 
dents wlio  liave  graduated  from  th(j  colb^e.  1  regret  very  much  not  to  have  had 
time  to  aet'ept  an  invilati(»n  from  a  former  teacher  of  this  instituti(m,  and  to  study  it 
myself.  According  to  all  I  heard  alx»ut  it,  the  course  of  study,  which  goes  very  deeply 
into  ^*pecial  branches  of  conunerce,  seems  t^)  have  had  for  a  result  that  th<^  scIkkjI  is 
not  frecjuentecl  by  future  merchants,  so  nuich  as  by  students  who,  besides  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gen(tn\l  culture,  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  j)repare  themselves  for 
professorships  in  higher  commercial  schrx)Ls.  If  this  be  tnie,  Dartmouth  would  have 
solved  another  and  hitherto  almost  wholly  neglected  problem,  that  of  th<.!  professional 
training  of  commercial  school  tea<;hers. 

If  the  vi(?ws  hen?  expressed  be  acc(;pted,  namely,  that  the  American  higher  com- 
mercial school  is  in  the  main  (»nly  a  hybrid  college  i)rovi(led  with  a  certain  mercantile 
bait,  the  movement  in  favor  of  higher  education  for  merchants  is  essent  ially  only  a  part 
of  a  much  more  extensive  movement  for  higher  ediu'ation  in  general,  intended  to  draw 
larger  numbers  of  stu'dents  into  the  fold  of  the  college.  In  that  country,  with  ajxipu- 
lation  of  the  most  varied  descent,  representing  the  most  different  kinds  of  edu<*ation 
and  lack  of  (;ducation,  the  American  college,  whfxse  diversity  and  capacity  for  adapt-a- 
tion  surpris(^  us,  is,  comi>aratively  speaking,  the  nifwt  homogeneous  element  of  Amer- 
ican culture.     Coll(»ge  men,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  fonn  among  themselves  a 


a  Listening  to  othor  opening  lectures  gavo  ino  opi>ortunities  to  infonn  myself  of  the  general  level  of 
university  instruction  in  America.  The  oi)enlng  Iwture  in  Harvard,  mentione<l  alx>ve,  was  intended 
for  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  and  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  first  Iwturc  of  a  semes- 
ter in  a  (Jennan  university.  In  Yale  I  heard  a  similar  Ux:ture  by  Professor  Emer>',  and  In  Columbia 
one  of  the  first  of  Professor  Seligman's.  In  the  two  last-named  institutions  the  level  of  the  lectures 
(though  delivenMl  l>efore  somewhat  older  students)  was  perc<»ptibly  lower,  but  apimrently  only  lK?cau.«»o 
the  professors  thought  It  proper  from  i>edagogicai  motives  to  procee<l  cautiously  in  the  lectures  of  the 
first  semester.  The  libraries  of  reference  in  the  study  halls,  which  I  examined  at  Columbia,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  contain  mere  school  text-books,  but  had  the  aspect 
of  university  study.  I  receive^!  the  same  impression  from  the  detailed  information  given  to  me  by  Dr. 
Alvln  S.  Johnson  (Columbia)  concerning  his  course  in  the  history  of  economics. 
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certain  community  of  culture,  while  those  who  have  not  been  to  college  not  only  lack 
ite  cultural  influence,  but  also  lack  for  their  degree  of  education  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment which  may  indicate  in  a  general  way  a  community  of  education  (such  as  is  indi- 
cated with  us  by  the  title  ''graduate  of  gymnasium,*'  or  the  diploma  of  "one  year's 
voluntary  army  service").  Whatever  advantage  the  American  expects  from  a  good 
theoretical  education  he  ascribes  to  the  college.  When  a  father  tries  to  convince  his 
son  that  anyone  who  intends  to  make  money  must  first  learn  something,  he  has  no 
other  way  to  that  end  in  mind  save  going  to  college.  Hence  the  college  is  the  ideal  of 
American  cultural  life.     The  land  is  hungry  for  college  education.    *    *    * 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  movement  has  spread  to  a  different  extent 
in  different  branches  of  business.  According  to  my  experience  opposition  to  college 
education  is  greatest  among  merchants  or  traders,  less  among  manufacturers,  simply 
because  among  the  latter  learning  is  a  watchword,  and  to  an  American  technical 
methods  and  other  theoretical  knowledge  are  much  more  an  undivided  field  of  intel- 
lectual effort  than  with  us.  A  very  pretty  story  is  told  of  how  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican silk  importer  illustrated  the  importance  to  a  merchant  of  learning,  by  an  example 
taken  from  his  own  branch  of  commerce.  **  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of 
Lyon  in  France  thought  they  understood  everything  that  concerned  silk  manufacture, 
while  the  men  of  Krefeld  in  Germany,  and  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  thought  they 
understood  all  that  better.  Krefeld  never  attempted  to  learn  from  Lyon  or  Zurich, 
Lyon  never  from  Krefeld  or  Zurich,  and  Zurich  never  from  Lyon  or  Krefeld.  But  the 
American  silk  manufacturers  knew  that  they  did  not  know  all  that  could  be  known  of 
this  branch.  So  they  sat  at  the  feet  of  all  three,  and  learned  from  each.  That  is  the 
chief  reason  why  the  Americans  ma<:le  such  rapid  progress  in  so  short  a  time;  they  were 
open  to  conviction." 

Especially  in  the  banking  y)U8iness  opposition  to  higher  education  dwindles  more 
and  more.  In  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  a  college-bred  man  is  no  rarity.  But 
what  is  more  important,  if  you  talk  with  a  member  of  the  exchange  who  has  not 
enjoyed  a  higher  education  ho  will  never  recommend  for  his  sons  a  school  education 
such  as  he  had  to  content  himself  with,  but  will  have  them  go  to  college.  The  owner 
of  one  of  the  first  New  York  banking  institutions,  who  just  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  debating  with  himself  as  to  whether  or  not  his  son  should  enter  a  college,  said  to 
me  as  follows:  "I  do  not  belong  to  the  college  enthusiasts.  I  see  plainly  that  the 
argument  in  favor  of  a  college  education  for  a  future  busint^ss  man  may  be  met  with 
weighty  counter  arguments.  But  despite  it  all,  I  also  see  that  the  decision  will  be 
in  favor  of  the  college.  For  if  my  sou  does  not  att<»nd  a  college  he  will,  later  on,  have 
friends  who  have  received  a  higher  education,  and  in  this  circle  he  will  be  the  only 
one  without  it.  This  is  so  important  for  the  future  that  it  will  probably  decide  me 
to  send  him  to  college,  although  I  might  be  convinced  (which,  however,  is  not  exactly 
the  case)  that  a  college  education  is  of  no  special  use  to  a  banker."  Before  I  returned 
to  Europe  1  met  the  son  of  this  gentleman  as  a  freshman  at  Yale,  and  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  economists  to  whom  I  related  my  conversation  with  the  father  said: 
"That  man  ha.s  grasped  the  situation.  It  is  all  up  with  the  high  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  nu^n  in  the  life  of  the  nation  when  they  fail  to  acquire  a  higher  educa- 
tion." 

In  no  branch  of  business,  however,  is  the  desire  for  the  academic  education  of  the 
younger  generation  for  the  leading  positions  so  almost  universal  as  in  the  transporta- 
tion business.  Here  the  movement  for  higher  education  finds  no  opposition.  This 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  which  distinguishes  those  charged  with  organization 
in  the  transportation  business  and  their  education.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  theoretic  education  required  for  an  organizer,  the  system  of  transportation  has 
one  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  absolutely  no  o  her  branch  of  business  activity. 
The  specific  mark  of  distinction  of  an  organizer  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  this, 
that  he  understands  how  to  secure  execution  of  his  oideTO  eNen  \ii\iv&  ^^«Yv<ife.    Tcvrx^ 
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is  only  one  branch  of  business  in  which  personal  absence  of  the  manager  results  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  business  operations.  That  is  the  branch  which  has  to  effect 
changes  in  space,  i.  e.,  transportation.  In  all  other  branches  of  business  there  may 
or  may  not  be,  far  from  the  central  establishment  of  the  owner,  depositories,  ware- 
houses, branch  houses,  agencies;  but  in  the  transportation  business  the  absolute 
rt>quirement  is  that  the  cars  proceed  to  a  distance,  and  that  hundreds  of  stations 
should  work  according  to  the  same  system,  which  system  can  be  contrived  and  set 
inti)  motion  only  at  the  central  office.  Hence,  transportation  business  is  the  highest 
schcK^l  for  business  organizers.  A  talent  to  devise  for  the  concrete  requirements  of 
practicxil  life  niles  and  regulations  which  are  rigid  enough  to  secure  uniformity,  and 
elastic  enough  to  guarantee  their  general  applicability,  is  required  and  utilized,  i.  e., 
in  the  busineas  world  the  business  of  transportation  is  that  point  where  the  demand 
for  the  faculty  of  abstract  thought  is  most  acutely  felt  by  the  man  of  business. 

Never  before  have  I  become  so  conscious  of  the  high  price  we  in  Germany  have 
paid  for  making  the  l)usine88  of  transportation  a  Government  affair  as  when  I  viewed 
the  apparently  far-removed  subject  of  commercial  education.  In  America  not  only 
the  entire  system  of  railroads  is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  but  also  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems.  The  fact  that  railroad  presidents  are  not  State  officers 
as  in  Germany,  but  business  men,  and  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  wholesale 
merchants  and  manufacturers  go  through  the  school  of  transportation  business  in  their 
younger  ycaw,  or  give  it  the  results  of  their  experience  in  later  years,  has  given  the 
American  business  world  quite  a  different  position  in  the  social  structure  of  the  nation. 
One  only  needs  to  imagine  what  a  different  aspect  our  Gennan  business  world  would 
assume,  how  differently  it  would  be  nigarded,  if  railroad,  tek^raph,  and  telephone 
m<*n  were  part  of  that  world.  I  will  not  have  it  understood  that  I  am  in  principle 
opposed  to  gov(^mment  acquisition  of  the  means  of  transportation,  but  one  need  not 
l>e  an  opponent  of  state  railn)ad8  in  order  to  emphasize  the  social  dislocation  which 
has  taken  place  with  us  compared  with  other  nations.  One  may  be  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  an  object  and  yet  be  keenly  conscious  of  the  high  price  involved.  At 
any  rate,  it  wixs  necessary''  to  point  out  the  vastly  different  social  aspects  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  two  countries  when  the  attitude  of  the  American  business  man  toward 
academic  study  was  to  be  explained." 

A  certain  intimate  connection  l)etween  the  business  world  and  the  scientific  world 
displays  itself  in  America  not  exclusively  in  tlu^  form  of  an  aspiration  for  academic 
education  for  the  futun^  >?eneration.  The  present  generaticm  of  l)usiness  men  also  par- 
ticipates in  the  lit(»rary  life  of  the  nation  more  actively  than  in  Germany.  More  fre- 
quently than  with  us  we  meet  in  scientific  i)eriodicals  with  essays  upon  American 
affairs  written  by  business  men.  Thus,  for  instance,  last  year  a  practical  banker 
{Ch.  A.  Conant)  discussed  "The  Limping  Standard"  in  one  of  the  most  noted  period- 
icals devoted  to  political  eetmomy,  *'The  Political  Science*  Quarterly."  A  book  val- 
uable for  its  abundance  of  practical  information  concerning  the  frauds  peri)etrated  in 
speculation,  even  though  it  may  not  be  considered  strictly  scientiiic,  is  the  one  of  John 
Hill  (of  the  Chieago  Board  of  Trade)  entitled  ''Gold  Bricks  of  Speculation."  WTien 
on  the  ocav^ion  of  the  centennial  in  1895,  a  niem(»rial  on  American  trade  wa,s  published 
('*()n<*  Hundred  Y(*ara  of  AmcTican  Commerce,"  edited  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew),  a 
large  number  of  American  business  men  contributed  to  this  literary  enteri^rise.  The 
history  of  boards  of  trade  wa^*  treated  by  Orr,  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade. 
The  director  of  the  well-known  Bradstreet  Company  (Ch.  F.  Clark )  wrote  on  more  gen- 


o  The  inquiry  of  Thwlng,  mentioned  before,  nevertheless  contains  also  a  considerable  number  of  replies 
from  railroad  men  against  collie  education  (sec  pp.  08-74  of  his  book) ;  but  this  may  be  attributed  to 
an  iimate  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  attempted  to  represent  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question  generously,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  slight  it.  But  even  after  reading  this  side  of  the  questicm, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  great  majority  of  railroad  business  men  favor  academlo 
education. 
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end  subjects.  Poreign  trade  "from  the  standpoint  of  a  trader"  was  discussed  by  Ch. 
K.  Flint  of  the  firm  Flint,  Eddy  &  Co. ,  of  New  York ;  Wall  street  was  discussed  by  Y.  P. 
Townsend,  president  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank;  Advertising  in  America,  by  F.  W. 
Ayer,  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  fijrm  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  the  telephone  received  attention 
from  the  president  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Y.  E.  Hudson,  of  Boston; 
W.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  wrote  on  American 
wool  production. 

Without  pronouncing  upon  the  average  value  of  these  contributions,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  in  them  a  great  deal  of  information  which  one  would  look 
for  in  vain  in  the  scientific  writings  of  theoretical  men.  I  had  been  assured  that  there 
was  no  literature  in  America  on  American  boards  of  trade  which  would  give  me  as  much 
as  an  entering  wedge  for  further  investigations.  In  the  memorial  mentioned,  however, 
I  found  this  wedge.  At  any  rate,  this  literature  shows  that  the  business  profession  is 
itself  beginning  to  use  the  pen  concerning  its  own  affairs.  In  Germany  such  a  book  as 
the  one  mentioned  would  be  written  almost  exclusively  by  secretaries  of  boards  of 
commerce  and  university  teachers,  among  whom  a  merchant  as  author  would  feel  like 
Saul  among  the  prophets. 

That  part  of  the  American  business  world  is  interested  in  higher  commercial  educa^ 
tion,  is  anxious  to  guide  scholarly  investigations  toward  subjects  of  interest  to  business 
men,  in  order  to  show  by  discussing  them  what  significance  theoretical  knowledge  pos- 
sesses for  practical  life.  The  means  to  this  end  is  the  prize  contest.  In  Chicago  the 
wholesale  clothing  firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  has  offered  four  prizes,  one  each  of 
$1,000,  $500,  $300,  and  $150,  for  essays  on  the  following  seven  themes: 

1.  Causes  and  extention  of  the  modern  industrial  progress  in  Germany. 

2.  To  what  causes  may  be  attributed  the  late  success  of  American  competition  in 
European  markets. 

3.  Influence  of  trusts  and  combinations  upon  the  condition  of  American  laborers. 

4.  Economic  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  present  colonies  for  their  mother 
countries. 

5.  Causes  of  the  panic  of  1893. 

6.  "WTiat  form  of  education  can  be  recommended  for  the  industrial  uplift  of  the  Amer- 
ican wage-earners? 

7.  What  educational  method  is  best  suited  to  future  business  men? 

This  competition  is  open,  as  it  seems,  to  scientific  investigators  as  well  as  to  students 
as  an  exercise;  the  first  two  prizes  are  intended  for  persons  who  have  graduated  from  a 
college  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  other  two  for  students. 

Participation  of  business  men  in  the  movement  for  higher  commercial  education  is, 
however,  active  in  a  still  stronger  sense  of  the  word.  Distinguished  representatives  of 
the  American  businc»ss  world  have  ascended  the  lecture  platform,  in  order  themselves 
to  teach  the  young  men  what  they  thought  they  ought  to  know.  The  University  of 
Chicago  has  printed  the  lectures  which  were  delivered  in  its  College  of  Comniorco  and 
Administration  by  practical  business  men  on  their  own  profession.  Tlu^e  lectures 
form  the  first  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  college  in  1904.  [The  author  here 
quotes  the  list  of  contents,  giving  names,  positions,  and  subjects  of  the  lecturers. — 
Translator.] 

Almost  equally  significant  with  the  participation  of  these  business  men  in  colhtge 
work  is  their  reception  by  the  representatives  of  the  learned  world.  The  editing  of 
this  collection  of  lectures  was  done  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Hatfield,  the  introductory  essay  was 
written  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Laughlin.  Professor  Hatfield  in  his  preface  admits  that  he  is 
in  no  wise  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  opinion  that  the  university  should  make  it 
its  mission  to  educate  for  business.  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  though  the  university  can 
not  undertake  to  educate  for  business,  it  can  itself  be  educated  by  business  men,  who 
bring  to  it  new  points  of  view,  an  intellect  of  refreshing  vivacity,  helpful  criticism, 
and  activity  of  mind,  even — suggestive  errors,  all  of  which  is  adapted  to  shake  the 
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faith  of  the  man  of  academic  learning  in  dogmas,  or  at  least  induce  him  to  examine 
anew  the  claims  of  his  dogmas  to  sovereign  authority."  Reaching  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  political  economy,  he  reminds  us  of  what  this  science  owes  to  Ricardo,  the 
stock  broker,  to  the  banker  Newmarch,  the  manufacturer  Montchr^tien,  the  merchant 
Gresham,  etc.  Among  American  economists.  Professor  Laughlin  certainly  belongs  to 
those  who  most  decidedly  adhere  to  the  demand  for  exact  definition,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  stccident  tliat  the  representative  of  this  tendency  has  taken  the  leadeiship, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  drawing  practical  nmn  into  the  debate.  Cooperation  of  abstract 
thinkers  and  men  of  concrete  busimws  practice  is  certainly  a  union  creditable  to  both 
parties. 

In  consequence  of  the  acrtive  and  widespread  interest  in  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion, it  was  but  natural  that  the  great  associations  in  the  American  business  world 
should  l>egin  to  move  in  the  matter.  That  the  American  banking  interests  advocated 
higher  (xiucation,  and  that  the  American  Bankers*  Association  expressed  itself  in  this 
senpo,  i.M  well  known  even  in  Gennany.  In  1904,  during  its  annual  meeting,  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of 
commercial  departments  in  universities.  Ilere  also  was  shown  how  far  academic  edu- 
cation has  already  extended  among  business  men.  The  mover  of  the  resolution, 
Doctor  Ilolland  (Pittsburg)  couhl  state  the  case  briefly,  by  saying:  "A  large  number 
of  you  gentlemen  are  colh^ge  men  yourselves."  The  prcwnt  attempts  at  establishing 
in  Columbia  University  a  department  of  higher  commercial  education  are  aided  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade. 

Aft(»r  all  that  has  Iw-en  said  the  question  may  arise  among  us  whether  or  not  higher 
commercial  education  in  America  i.>^  not  on  the  road  to  btjcome  altogether  too  theo- 
retical. To  settle  this  we  may  be  reminded,  in  the  first  j)lare,  of  the  fact  that  college 
students  who  contemplate  entering  on  a  business  career  often  wtablish  a  certain  con- 
nection with  business  life  ])y  using  thoir  vacation  to  work  in  business  houses.  In  the 
Wharton  School  of  Financi?  in  Philadelphia  an  empl(»yment  commit t(M»  arranges  for 
such  empl(»yuient.  Not  only  for  the  i)iirj)os<*  of  preparation  for  future  employment, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  present  supix)rt,  the  earning  of  money  plays  an  important 
rdh'  with  many  students.  Thr  Americans  themselves  are  not  quite  agreed  in  judging 
this  part  of  culh^ge  life,  (ienerally  the  college  is  considered  an  aristocratic  institution, 
and  the  young  dandy,  aw  in  England,  is  oiivn  looked  ujK)n  ;vs  the  typical  student,  who 
goes  to  Harvard  or  Yale  simply  to  onjoy  college  life,  or,  as  we  say,  "sich  dort  Studien 
halher  aufhiilt."  Indigent  students  who  get  thR)ugh  their  college?  life  by  working 
hard  and  wrestling  with  poverty  are  thought  to  be  exceptions.  But  one  hears  the 
opposite  vi<'W  freciuently.  namely,  that  the  combination  of  study  and  earning  one*B 
livolilK>od  is  characteristic  of  America;  that  the  great  num])er  (»f  students  who  earn 
thoii  own  supiK>rt  i'^  th«*  most  c<mvincing  proof  of  the  general  aceessil)ility  of  the  col- 
lege, and  gives  to  tlu'  college  a  downright  <lemocratic  character.  During  the  year  1904 
Pn»f.  Orlando  V.  Lewis,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  made  the  attempt  thmugh  an 
in<iuiry  to  ascertain  what  pn)iH)rtion  of  stmlents  earned  their  own  support.  The 
answers  differed  gn^atly.  For  some  eolleges  the  percentage?  was  &),  70,  and  even  90; 
Chicago  estimates  it  at  over  50,  and  (^ven  universities  of  a  certain  aristoeratie  tmdition, 
lik<'  Cornell  and  Yale,  rejx^rted  estimates  of  25  and  10  per  cent.  That  in  this  regard 
America  entertains  different  wx'ial  views  fn)m  ours  is  l)evond  all  doubt.  I  havo  not 
been  satisfied  with  listening  to  stories  of  students  earning  their  livelihood  as  waiteiB, 
and  this  even  in  dining  nxans  of  universities  where  they  serve  their  own  fellow-etu- 
dents.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  that  tliis  is  true,  and  hence  have  no  occasion 
to  distrust  the  often  made  statement  that  outside  of  the  time  of  serving  meals  the  inter- 
course between  servitor  and  served  shows  no  trace  of  this  relation.  However,  I  believe 
the  assertion  that  this  earning  one's  living  doc»s  not  affect  the  social  j>osition  of  the 
students  rests  upcm  an  optical  illusion  of  the  Americans.  For  frrnn  the  highest  social 
stratum  of  American  students,  the  fraternities,  are  already  excluded  so  many  strata 
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etanding  socially  high  that  the  exclusion  of  the  poorest,  and  especially  the  exclusion 
of  waiter  students,  is  not  noticeable. 

Above  all,  there  acts  as  a  mighty  counterweight  to  making  the  higher  education  too 
theoretical  the  whole  American  life.  America  is,  despite  all,  the  business  continent. 
He  who  there  grows  up  is  reared  in  a  commercial  atmosphere.  Hence,  what  I  have 
said  concerning  the  estimation  in  which  theoretical  knowledge  is  held  there,  is  not  to  be 
understood  to  mean  that  I  intended  to  call  in  question  that  characteristic  of  American 
life.  But  the  statement  that  in  America  the  dollar  is  king  is  made  so  often  that  it 
would  seem  quite  proper  for  the  o])8erver  to  designate  the  limits  within  which  it  is  true. 
In  the  sense  in  which  such  statements  are  made  concerning  America  to-day,  they  are 
untrue  in  two  particulars:  First,  they  create  the  impression  that  the  land  of  the  dollar 
hunters  values  only  immediate  gain,  and  has  no  mind  for  a  scientific  education  which, 
though  not  offering  immediate  returns,  guarantees  future  business  success.  This 
neglect  of  culture,  it  may  be  said,  is  found  here  and  there,  but  it  is  neither  as  general 
nor  as  great  as  is  believed  in  Germany .«  The  contrary  opinion ,  it  seems  to  me,  is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country.  Aside  from  that,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  in  American  life  the  possession  of  material  things  alone  is  valued.  The  worth 
of  the  ideal  possessions  of  mankind  is  recognized  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
And  in  the  American  movement  in  favor  of  higher  conamercial  education  the  moving 
force  is  not  only  the  desire  for  better  equipment  for  making  money  (although  this  desire 
is  quite  praiseworthy),  but  also  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  business  world 
wish  to  secure  their  share  of  the  ideal  possessions  of  the  nation. 

In  briefly  summarizing  my  observations  concerning  commercial  education,  I  may  say 
that  I  left  America  with  other  views  than  those  I  p&d  when  I  landed .  I  had  come  to  hear 
what  disadvantages  the  practical  Americans  apprehended  from  such  higher  education 
for  business  men  as  had  been  planned  for  Germany,  and  I  found  that  the  most  essential 
difference  between  American  and  German  commercial  education  consisted  in  one  thing 
only,  namely,  that  we  have  practical  preparation  in  the  form  of  commercial  apprentice- 
ship, while  in  America  there  is  no  such  arrangement.  In  emphasizing  this  point,  I 
mark  the  chief  result  of  my  investigations  in  America.  Fvuthermore,  that  this  circum- 
stance does  not  play  a  rdle  in  the  hitherto  existing  literature  on  the  subject,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  theoretical  instruction  and  the  system  of  apprenticeship  belong  to  two 
separate  branches  of  literature,  while  to  the  observer  who  travels  from  place  to  place  in 
order  to  learn  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  not  to  write  a  book,  the  whole  subject 
, unfolds  itself  in  all  its  aspects. 

If  this  difference  between  American  and  German  commercial  education  be  recog- 
nized as  fundamental,  and  considered  as  vital,  it  follows  that  the  highest  principle 
governing  the  movement  for  higher  commercial  education  in  Germany  must  be  not 
to  repress,  even  indirectly,  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  Then  we  may,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  apprehended  injurious  effects  of  theoretical  instruction,  quietly  proceed 
in  our  plans,  being  sure  of 'the  backbone  of  practical  preparation. 

The  second  result  of  my  journey  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  American  business  man  depends  primarily  not  on  attending  higher  commer- 
cial institutions,  but  on  his  participation  in  college  life  in  general.  This  fact  places 
the  problem  of  higher  commercial  education  even  for  Germany  in  quite  another  light. 

The  question  is,  for  what  purpose  is  an  academic  education  demanded  in  Germany 
for  members  of  the  business  class?    I  do  not  believe  that  the  chief  purpose  is  to  fur- 


a  In  Qermany,  Andrew  Carnegie's  utterances  in  this  regard  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  public 
opinion  in  the  American  business  world.  But  Th  wing  has  shown  us  (pp.  29-42  of  his  book)  that  not  even 
Carnegie's  views  arc  as  consistently  antiacademic  as  is  commonly  believed.  Furthermore,  Cam^;ie 
stands  alone  among  his  associates  in  his  views,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  higher  commercial  education.  The 
speaker  during  the  commercial  congress  who  advocated  so  warmly  and  so  successfully  the  establishment 
of  higher  commercial  colleges,  came  from  Pittsburg,  and  claimed  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  Carnegie. 
That  persons  who  are  his  intimate  friends  do  not  share  his  opinion  in  this  regard,  is  quite  in  accord  with 
my  own  observations. 
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nitili  them  with  tho  positive  (cxrhnical  knowknlgc;  nc(Hlod  in  the  prodcctition  of  their 
bii.sinr'88.  Armrding  to  my  i(l<faf),  thr*  uiovcment  has  arisen  primarily  from  the  desire 
to  open  tho  prtrtals  of  higher  institutions  to  business  men  for  a  general  higher  €^duca- 
tion.  Our  time  is  groping  in  the  dark  for  a  new  ideal  of  culture,  which  will  of  coureo 
include  the  traditional  grr>up  of  leameii  men  of  tho  nation,  hut  will  mii  permit  them 
to  pasR  for  the  exclusive  po5w<!ssore  of  culture.  The  commercial  class  in  Germany, 
intending  to  establish  commercial  univernitien,  demands  with  us  (as  is  very  clearly 
tho  ca^e  in  America)  its  part  in  the  highest  national  culture,  the  ivsence  of  which 
consists  in  this,  that  in  aspiring  to  the  highest  it  recognizes  no  scholastic  restrictions. 

If  this  he  considered  the  cfssf*ntial  aim  of  the  German  commcTcial  university  move- 
ment, the  question  with  which  this  n^port  Ix'gan — namely,  whethcT  in  practical 
America  injurimis  effects  arc  appnliended  from  the  introduction  of  academic  educar 
tion  for  business  men — can  nf>t  be  put.  For  as  circumstances  now  are  in  America, 
academic  eilu cation  of  1)usine88  men,  that  is,  fellowship  of  highly  educated  iHisiness 
men  with  cultured  mcfn,  is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  And  however  paradoxical 
it  may  sound,  I  can  not  formulate  the  impression  I  am  bringing  away  from  America 
in  any  other  way  than  by  saying  that  for  prominent  German  business  men  also  a 
university  education  is  needed,  because  otherwise  they  will  fall  behind  their  American 
colleagues,  especially  in  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  other  membere  of 
the  nation,  an  estimation  which  conditions  their  vital  pc*wer  and  spirit  of  enterprise. 

But  whether  in  particular  for  the  future  German  commercial  university,  especially 
for  that  in  Berlin,  much  may  be  l>orrowed  from  the  American  system  of  education,  is 
difficult  to  say,  owing  to  the  groat  differences  l>etween  the  two  systems.  America  has 
especially  favorable  onditions  for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
has  tho  c«)llege,  which  offc^rs  general  culture  to  all  professional  men  in  a  form  adapted 
to  the  CY)mmerrial  clasp.  On  the  other  hand,  the  premium  which  in  the  social  lifo  in 
America  is  set  up^m  fellowship  with  the  educated  classes,  is  not  high  enough  to  justify 
apprc^hensions  <»f  edu(*ated  business  men  Ix'ing  designated,  as  in  Germany,  ''Latin 
men^hants,"  Of  tlie  intensity  of  that  fellowrfiip  wo  have  no  clear  conception  in 
Crermany.  \MK)Cver  is  a  grarluate  of  llurv^ard  remains  a  vesting  member  of  the  uni- 
versity for  life.  lie  has  a  vote  five  years  after  his  graduation  upon  all  decisive  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  alumui.  He  alwa^-s  remains  the  classmate  of  all  the  members 
of  his  date  found  in  the  pulpits  and  the  courts  of  the  country.  Every^'hero  in  Ameri- 
can cities  university  clubs  are  formed,  to  which  only  A.  B.  men  have  admittance, 
and  in  which  merchants  witli  a  colU»ge  education  art;  as  well  n.*pre8ented  as  the  mem-: 
bers  of  professions  in  respe<-t  to  which,  by  tradition  or  nec<»ssity,  an  academic  educa- 
tion is  taken  for  granted. 

'This  is  an  end  which  we  can  not  reach  with  our  German  commercial  university 
movemetit .  As  for  America,  the  existence  of  the  college  is  the  starting  point  for  all 
academic  education  of  business  men,  so  for  us  in  Germany  there  is  the  negative  fact, 
that  ovor>'  institution  for  general  culture  which  goes  l^eyond  the  gymnasium,  formcriy 
existent  in  the  uni\*ersitie8,  has  been  lost  to  us.  The  highest  culture  is,  with  us,  con- 
nected with  professional  schools,  and  the  commercial  universities  will  have  to  be  pro- 
fessional schools  also.  Uence  these  schools  will  be  obliged  to  ofti»r  a  high  commer- 
cial education  which  includ(*s  as  many  elements  of  general  culture  as  possible  and 
place  tliat  culture  in  the  foreground.  The  consciousness  of  l>elonging  to  the  schol- 
arly classes,  which  may  l>e  comparatively  harmless  umler  American  circumstances, 
would  h»ad  in  Germany  to  an  embittering  division  of  tho  mercantile  class  into  two 
sections,  which  would  change  into  its  opposite  any  advantage  derived  from  the  move- 
ment for  higher  commercial  education. 

Otherwise  expressed,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  essential  objects  of  the  Germui 
movement  for  higher  commercial  e<lucation  has  been  secured  already  in  America; 
that  wo,  however,  can  not  rea^'h  that  obji^t  in  the  same  way,  but  must  strive  after  ii 
in  an  opposite  way. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

EDUCATION  IN  LIBERIA. 

By  George  W.  Ellis, 
Secrttary  of  V.  8.  LwQaium  at  Monrovia. 

The  great  drift  of  economic  effort  is  toward  the  Tropics.  The  indications  are  that  the 
Tropics-will  furnish  the  battlefield  upon  which  the  future  is  to  witness  the  struggle  of  the 
nations  for  4he  industrial  mastery  of  the  world.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
economic  effort  will  be  accompanied  by  an  intellectual  movement  that  will  work 
mighty  changes  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  Africans.  With  the  x>aasing  of  the  years 
the  control  and  development  of  tropical  peoples  and  the  utilizing  and  exploitation  et 
•tropical  resources  will  grow  in  increasing  importance  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth.** 

I.    IMPORTANCE    OP   WEST   AFRICA. 

The  growing  congestion  of  economic  and  i>opulation  centers  in  western  nations  is 
'demanding  more  and  more  the  services  of  the  lands  and  resources  of  tropical  peopl(>8. 
Jifrica  is  the  continent  of  the  future,  and  West  Africa  is  the  most  inviting  commercial 
feld  of  OUT  time.  It  is  populated  by  millions  bom  to  trade.  Unrivaled  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  its  soil  and  unsurpassed  in  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  products, 
Vest  Africa  is  the  home  of  much  that  may  be  utilized  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and 
delight  of  man. 

Tropical  nature  is  wont  to  sustain  the  idle  and  the  indolent  without  the  dint  of  labor. 
The  tendency  of  the  Tropics  is  toward  extravagance.  In  West  Africa  the  tropical  area 
18  80  vast  that  this  extravagance  is  on  the  largest  scale.  For  these  reasons,  with  th-e 
the  exception  of  Liberia,  the  nations  of  Europe  divided  West  Africa  among  themselves. 
Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  the  climate,  to  commercialize 
"the  country,  and  to  harmonize  its  people  with  the  laws  of  civilization.  And  with  all 
the  difficulties  encountered,  West  Africa  is  slowly  but«urely  progressing. 

II.   NATURAL  IMPORTANCE    OF  LIBERIA. 

Liberia  possesses  about  5  per  cent  of  the  West  African  coast  line.  It  is  an  independ- 
ent negro  republic,  dominated  and  ruled  entirely  by  black  men.  It  has  maintained 
Tinimpaired  its  sovereignty  for  fifty-seven  years.  &  Strategetic  in  position,  and  with  an 
area  of  48,000  square  miles,  it  is  so  rich  in  natural  resources  that  travelers  have  called 
it  the  "garden  spot  of  West  Africa."    With  thirteen  ports  of  entry,  it  extends  350  milea 


«  Benjamin  Kidd,  The  Independent,  September  8, 1804. 
Mland  Book  of  L4boria,  by  S.  D.  Ferguson,  jr. 
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along  the  coast  and  250  miles  into  the  interior,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,500,000, 
of  whom  25,000  arc  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  their  descendants.  Planted 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1820,  Liberia  declared  its  independence  in 
1847.  In  language  and  institutions  the  Liberians  arc  strongly  attached  to  the  United 
States.  Their  efforts  to  educate  themselves  and  to  assimilate  their  native  brethren 
ought  therefore  to  be  of  interest  to  the  American  p(H)ple.« 

III.    SETTLEMENTS   AND   rOUTICAL   DIVISIONS. 

A  fair  idea  of  education  in  Liberia  requires  some  knowledge  of  African  conditions, 
the  political  divisions,  and  the  local  distribution  of  the  ruling  population.  The  Re- 
public is  divided  into  four  general  divisions,  c^alknl  counties,  corresponding  to  Ameri- 
can States,  represented  by  senators  in  the  national  government.  The  counties  are 
subdivided  into  townships  and  incorporated  cities.  The  law  defines  the  township  to 
be  8  miles  square.  It  is  surveyed  as  fa.st  as  the  Ameri co-Li berian  requires  it  from  the 
public  domain.  The  ruling  i>opulation  is  distributed  as  follows  in  the  4  counties  and 
1  territory,  along  the  coast  and  up  the  several  rivers  of  the  Republic: 

AmericO'Libcrian  settlements. 


Counties. 


Montserrado. 

Bassa 

Sinoe 

Maryland 

Cape  Mount. 

Total.. 


Number 

of  aettle- 

ments. 


24 

i 

7 
2 


IV.    LIBERIAN    EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEMS. 

Liberia  lias  tiirec  separate  systems  of  education  operating  within  the  Republic,  each 
under  different  management  and  supervision  and  deriving  its  financial  support  from  a 
different  source.  There  is  one  system  maintained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States;  another  by  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and  still 
another  by  the  Liberian  Government.  This  is  explained  by  the  missionary  spirit 
which  entered  into  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  birth  of  the  Liberian  Republic.  It 
will  not  be  contended  by  those  familiar  with  educational  work  in  Liberia  that  even  all 
the  schools  comprehended  in  the  three  educational  systems  are  sufficient  in  all  respecta 
to  meet  the  educational  demands  of  the  Republic.  They  have  thus  far,  however,  been 
sufficient  to  protect  the  institutions  of  the  Liberian  people  from  the  downward  influ- 
ences of  the  presence  and  daily  contact  with  backward  peoples;  they  have  demon- 
strated their  service  in  pro<lucing  leaders  in  Liberian  thought  and  action  and  afforded 
the  surest  and  safest  means  of  perpetuating  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  State. 
Under  discouragements,  difficulties,  and  dangers  peculiar  to  West  Africa,  Liberian 
educators,  against  great  odds,  are  performing  a  valuable  service  for  the  Republic  and 
the  African. 

V.    DISTRIBUTION    OP  THE    METHODIST   SCHOOLS. 

The  Methodist  educational  system  partly  indicates  American  interest  in  the  future 
of  Liberia.  The  system  is  a  unit  within  itst4f,  containing  every  grade  from  the  primary 
to  the  college  course.  Its  schools  arc  sc*attered  throughout  the  Republic.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  every  county.     The  committee  on  education  reported  to  the  Liberia 

a  Wbitakcr'8  A!manac.  1904. 
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Annual  Conference  uf  1904,  26  schools,  with  43  teachers,  and  with  an  attendance  of  932 
pupils.     They  are  distributed  among  the  counties  as  follows: 


Location  and  name  of  institution. 


lfONT8ERRADO  COUNTY. 


College  of  West  Africa 

Mount  Olive 

Powellaville 

Johnson  ville 

Crawford  Mission 

Caldwell 

White  Plains  Industrial  School 

White  Plains  School 

CroEierville 

Harrtsburg 

Careysburg 


Total 


DASSA  COUNTY. 


Lower  Buchanan . 
Central  Buchanan. 
Upper  Buchanan. . 

Edina 

Fortsville 


Total 


SINCE  COUNTY. 


Greenville 

Binoe  River  Industrial  Mission 
Fishtown 


Total 


MARYLAND  COUNTY. 


Cape  Palmas  Seminary 

Big  Town  Boarding  School 

Mount  Town 

Oarraway 

Plebo •.. 

WisBika 

Barraka 


Total....... 

Grand  total. 


Pupils. 


119 


11 
53 


35 
17 
23 
40 
25 
28 


Teachers. 


8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


315 


21 


25 
18 
40 
77 
25 


185 


80 
42 
22 


144 


110 
20 
42 
22 
14 
26 
18 


252 


932 


2 
2 
1 


Schools. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


11 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 


13 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


43 


Of  the  foregoing  schools  11  are  in  Montserrado  County,  5  in  Bassa  County,  3  in 
Sinoe  County,  and  7  in  Maryland  County.  At  one  time  both  the  number  of  schools  and 
the  number  of  pupils  were  larger  than  those  reported  in  1904.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  those  reported  are  native  Africans.  In  an  address  delivered  in  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  November  11, 1901,  the  superintendent  of  Methodist  education  in  Liberia,  speak- 
ing of  the  Methodist  College,  said:  ''It  has  as  auxiliaries  33  elementafy  and  grammar 
schools,  enrolling  1,223  pupils.  Of  Jhis  number,  522  represent  those  who  were  bom  in 
heathenism.  These  are  among  our  brightest  and  most  promising  student8.*'<>  During 
the  year  1903,  six  schools  were  closed.  They  were  reported  to  the  annual  conference 
of  1904.    The  lack  of  funds  is  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  for  the  closing  of  the  six  schools. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  schools  is  about  1 ,000,  and  b  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  Americo-Liberian  and  the  African.  In  the  October  issue  of  World  Wide 
Missions,  1904,  the  superintendent  states  that  '* about  1,000  students  are  enrolled  in 
our  schools,  including  both  aborigines  and  Americo-Liberians.  The  former  are  increas- 
ing, constituting  now  nearly  50  per  cent  of  our  enrollment." & 


a  Address  by  superintendent  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  November  11, 1901. 
6  World  Wide  Missions,  October,  1904. 
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VI.   TIIE   COXXEGE    OF  ^*E8T  AFRICA. 

The  great  center  of  the  Methodist  school  system  is  the  college  of  West  Africa,  located 
at  Monrovia.  It  was  founded  in  1839  under  t  he  name '  *  Liberia  Conference  Seminary, '  - 
with  Rev.  J.  A.  Burton  as  principal.  Since  tliat  time  the  institution  has  sufTered  many 
intemiptions  on  account  of  the  illness  and  death  of  the  teachers  and  other  ol^structions. 
Yet  it  has  gradually  been  improved  as  a  center  for  higher  culture.  Beginning  as  a 
seminary  with  3  teachers,  it  is  now  a  college  with  10  instructors  and  several  depart- 
ments— theological,  industrial,  English,  normal,  college  preparatory',  and  collegiate. 
It  occupies  four  build ings,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  upwards  of  100  students.  The 
president  of  the  college,  in  Tlie  Christian  Advocate  of  September  29,  1904,  described 
the  institution  in  these  words: 

The  College  of  West  Africa  is  one  of  the  few  educational  cent<»rB  in  Liberia.  It  is  Ae 
one  central  school  of  our  entire  Li1)erian  work.  It  has  an  interesting  hiatorv^  con- 
temporaneous with  the  national  life  of  the  Republic.  A  goodly  number  of  leading 
men  and  women  of  the  country  were  students  there  in  their  youth.  Among  its  former 
pupils  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians. 

Vn.    HISTORY   OF   METHODIST   SCHOOLS. 

The  complete  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  Lil>erian  Methodist  schools,  though 
interesting,  can  not  be  given  here.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  larger  history  and  the 
more  thrilling  story  of  the  church's  first  efforts  to  Christianize  and  develop  the  African 
"upon  his  own  continent.  All  along  the  way  is  marked  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  heroic 
and  services  of  the  brave.  I  mention  the  history  of  these  schools  more  as  a  deserved 
tribute  to  their  founders  than  an  actual  attempt  to  trace  the  real  stages  of  their  progress. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Methodist 
Church  to  maintain  schools  in  connection  with  its  missions  and  its  churches,  and  to 
encourage  self-support.  Tho  first  missionarj-,  Melville  B.  Cox,  planned  to  establish 
schools  and  mis^'ions  along  th(>  Liberian  coast  and  at  the  chief  centers  of  i)opulation  as 
early  asl833.o  He  only  lived,  however,  long  enough  to  b(^in  his  plan.  Five  mission- 
ary' teachers  p<xm  followed  after  his  death  to  take  up  his  labors  at  Monrovia  and  else- 
where in  183*1.  Suffice  it  to  say  tliat  th(*  schools  had  so  increased  that  al>out  that  time  a 
superintendent  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John  Seys,  who  afterwards  became 
minister  resident  and  consul-general  of  the  United  Stat(»s  at  M()nrt>via.  The  WTiite 
Plains  Manual  Labor  School  was  established  at  A\liite  Plains.  Mrs.  Ann  Wilkins 
opened  a  school  at  Caldwell.  In  1838  Reverend  Seys  opened  another  at  Ileddington. 
At  this  time  the  Methodist  schools,  under  7  teachers,  had  221  pupils.  By  1842  the 
sch(H>k  had  increased  to  13  and  the  pupils  to  GOO.  The  Monrovia  Seminary  in  1853, 
under  tbe  principd^hip  of  Rev.  James  W.  Home,  liad  60  scholars  and  an  aasistant 
teacher.  In  1854  Miss  Caroline  Brown  began  teaching  at  Cape  Palmas.  Miss  Mary 
Sharp  began  her  work  among  the  Kroos  soon  after  Bishop  Ha'i'^Ti's  visit  in  1876,  and  ia 
still  at  Monrovia.  Under  M.  Y.  Bovard  tlie  interior  was  invaded  and  schools  opened 
at  Boporah  an4  Gintcmah.  In  1884,  when  Bishop  Taylor  came  to  Africa,  the  work  liad 
somewhat  declined  on  account  of  the  absence  of  well-equipped  teachers. 

About  1888  the  bishop  established  schools  100  miles  up  the  Ca valla  River,  and  40 
miles  south,  on  a  self -supporting  basis.  But  they  declined  when  the  natives  leaiuod 
that  the  Libcrians  were  receiving  American  aid  while  they  were  not,  Tht^e  schools 
had  reached  the  point  where  they  had  at  each  station  a  nursery  mission  for  children 
under  6,  to  be  taught  English,  the  industries,  and  the  vernacular,  after  the  manner  of 
Froobel's  kindergartens. 

>^lken  Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell  came,  about  1897,  the  Methodist  scrhools  received  new 
impetus  and  were  carried  forward  to  their  present  high  organization,  efficiency,  and 
proportions.  The  seminarj'  became  the  College  of  West  Africa,  the  culture  center  of 
a  unified  Methodist  school  sj'^em  extending  throughout  the  Republic.  The  work  at 
the  Cape  Palmas  Seminar^'  was  strengthened,  and  new  blood  and  brains  supplied  to 

t  Missions  and  Missionary  Society  of  tlio  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  J.  M.  Rdd,  D.  J>,,  yoL  L 
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tho  Metliodist  «ducatioxuil  inf^itutions  in  Liberia.  Though  through  nckncss,  death, 
and  other  <^)Staclcs  the  work  at  many  points  had  booti  oft«n  interru|>ted  in  the  paflt, 
the  church  seemed  now  dd^ermined  to  take  up  the  broken  threads  and  to  see  that  the 
memorafole  words  ol  the  heToic  Cox  should  not  fail:  '' Let  a  thousand  fall  before  Africa 
be  given  up." 

VUI.    ADMINTSTRATION   OF   METHODIST   SCHOOLS. 

The  administration  of  Methodist  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  College  ol  West  Africa  at  Monrovia.  The  average  school  term  is 
about  nine  months.  There  are  only  two  seasons  here,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  Tlie 
lonner  begins  about  May  and  ends  witli  November,  a  period  of  about  seven  montlis. 
The  latter  includes  the  five  intervening  months,  with  variations  at  the  di^ading  line. 
The  schools  g^serally  begin  in  February  and  close  with  November.  With  some  modi- 
fications the  8cho(^  are  fashioned  after  American  schools.  They  have  a  mid-tcnn 
vacation  of  a  month  in  July,  no  doubt  suggested  by  local  conditions  and  the  vacations 
of  the  English.  Besides,  they  have  the  Christmas  holiday,  Thanksgiving,  and  the 
aattocal  holiday  of  July  26  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  close  of  the  s<^o(d  term  there  are  writt-en  exandnatkms  held  by  the  teachers. 
But  in  addition  to  these,  oral  examinations  in  the  higher  schools  are  held  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  examining  committee,  appointed  generally  by  the  trustees,  and  i^  the 
presence  of  the  general  public,  suggestive  of  the  public  examinations  held  in  the  Ger- 
man industrial  schools  in  the  presence  of  an  examining  board  appointed  fur  the  pur- 
pose.a  In  both  the  passing  of  the  student  depends  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  or  board.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  Liberia  the  students  are  open 
to  questions  from  the  general  public.  If  this  practice  is  open  to  objection  in  Germany, 
experience  justifies  it  in  Liberia,  for  the  student  is  seldom  embarrassed  by  the  visitor 
desiring  to  display  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  student. 

IX.    SUPPORT   AND  TEACHEKS   in   llETUOl>IST   SCWOOLS. 

The  support  for  Liberian  Methodist  schocds  is  mainly  from  the  Methodist  mif^sionary 
boawl,  and  is  included  in  the  sfupport  given  to  missionary  work  in  general.  Some 
financial  aid  is  rendered  by  the  local  church  at  Monrovia  by  supporting  scholarships 
in  the  College  of  West  Africa.  The  Liberian  Government  gives  the  \Miite  Plains 
Industrial  School  $500  annually.  A  few  individuals  in  America  :give  some  food  and 
clothing  for  native  children,  and  still  others  support  native  scholarships  in  the  College 
of  West  Africa  and  in  other  schools.  Every  now  and  then  the  superintendent.  Dr. 
A-  P.  Camphor,  visits  the  United  States,  during  which  time  he  solicits  aid  for  scholar- 
ahipe  in  the  M^hodist  College  at  Monrovia.  These  scholarships  are  $25,  $50,  and  $100 
per  annum.  It  is  largely  in  this  way  that  the  native  childreJi  ai-e  suppcHt^ed  in  the 
Monrovia  College, 

The  salaries  for  the  support  of  M<;thodist  teachers  satd  professors  are  from  the  Metho- 
dists of  the  United  States  operating  through  their  boai>d  in  New  York.  Pricw*  to  18S0 
the  total  allowance  for  missions  in  Africa  had  exceeded  $37,000.  The  want  of  proper 
protection  to  mission  staticms  in  the  interior,  and  the  sickness  and  death  of  teachera, 
together  with  other  difficulties  attending  the  work,  had  led  the  general  committee  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  for  Liberia  from  time  to  time,  until  about  1879  it  was  as  low 
as  $4,d00«  The  chief  cause  for  these  reductions  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  church 
in  America  to  develop  a  church  in  Africa  that  was  s^-supporting.  Under  this  policy 
the  schools  suffered  very  much.  In  1880  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference  debated  the 
question  of  establishing  the  autonomy  of  the  church  in  Africa  on  account  of  these 
reductions  in  the  appropriations.  And  though  the  proposition  was  finally  rejected, 
the  fact  that  it  was  considered  no  doubt  very  much  affected  the  American  church, 
because  the  board  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Liberian  conference  to  jH'event  the  sepa- 
ntion;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  effect  wOTked  its  way  Into  the  appropri- 
•Uons,  -and  thus  much  affected  the  financial  support  for  teachers  and  schools. 

W —  ~  ~-  --^.,  ^■^---  ^ T  r  r    I  -a  m-  in ■  -  ii  i'        -  -  —  ■  r^ 

•  Daily  ConsQlar  Reports;  report  by  Deputy  CTounsul  Iteyer,  Chemnitz,  Germany,  1904, 
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The  teachers  in  the  common  schoolH  are  not  given  a  jsalary,  but  are  given  about  $75 
per  annum  as  a  contribution  to  encourage  them  in  their  work.  They  are  generally 
IJberians,  and  are  engaged  in  some  other  means  of  support.  This  small  contribution 
is  a  temptation  to  incompetent  teachers  to  do  inefficient  work.  The  diversion  of  a  part 
of  the  teacher's  time  to  other  work  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  fraught  with  great 
damage  to  the  Methodist  common-school  system  in  Liberia.  And  yet  it  is  far  superior 
to  what  it  has  been  at  times  before,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  school  and  in  the 
general  unity  of  the  system.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Bishop  J.  G.  Hartzell,  who  has 
ptrengthened  the  work  at  many  points.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  Liberian  mis- 
sion now  is  about  $13,000.  From  this  amount  the  teachers  are  paid.  The  teachers  in 
the  White  Plains  Manual  I^abor  School,  the  College  of  West  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Pal- 
mas  Seminary  are  generally  sent  out  from  America,  and  their  salaries  range  from  $300  to 
$1,000  per  annum.  The  latest  acquisitions  which  Bishop  Hartzell  has  made  for  the 
Liberian  work  are  in  the  College  of  West  Africa,  in  the  persons  of  Prof.  T.  R  McWil- 
liams,  professor  of  science,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Lyon,  American  minister,  in  the  department 
of  theology.  The  scientific  department  in  the  College  of  West  Africa,  under  Professor 
McWilliams,  established  by  Bishop  Hartzell,  i§  the  only  one  in  Liberia,  and  its  equip- 
ment for  experimental  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

X.   PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   SCHOOLS. 

Much  that  I  have  said  about  the  administration,  general  features,  difficulties,  and 
sacrifices  attending  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Methodist  school  system  in  Liberia  is 
equally  true  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  school  system,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
I  shall  call  attention  therefore  only  to  some  distinguishing  and  distinctive  traits.  Both 
systems  express  American  interest  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  negro  State.  Both 
began  operations  in  Liberia  about  the  same  time,  the  former  in  1833,  the  latter  in  1830; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  noblest  philanthropy  both  have  built  up  by  similar 
methods  school  systems  which  have  for  tlieir  purpose  the  realization  of  a  common  end. 

XI.    THE   CHIEF  PROTESTANT   EPISt^OPAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  system  of  schools  in  Liberia  is  grouped  about  four  chief 
schools,  the  central  one  of  w^hich  is  the  Hoffman  Institute  and  High  School  at  Cape 
Palmas.  This  is  the  most  important  institution  in  the  work,  and  is  generally  known 
as  Epiphany  Hall.  The  hall  has  three  departments,  the  high  school,  the  collegiate 
department,  and  the  divinity  school.  The  collegiate  department  affords  the  students 
an  opportunity  for  a  liberal  culture,  and  in  the  divinity  school  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  are  trained  for  the  work  upon  the  ground.  In  1903  there  were  120  young  men 
in  the  entire  hall,  under  the  efficient  principal,  Prof.  P.  O.  Gray.  During  Profes- 
sor Gray's  five  years*  service  the  standard  of  the  school  has  been  much  elevated,  and 
its  progress  along  all  lines  has  been  very  marked.  In  the  divinity  school  there  were  in 
the  same  year  (1903)  9  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  In  1904  there  were  110  students 
in  the  hall,  eleven  of  these  being  in  the  collegiate  department  and  four  in  the  divinity 
school.  The  important  function  discharged  by  the  divinity  school  in  the  uplift  of  the 
mission  work  is  revealed  by  nothing  so  strong  as  by  the  fact  that  one-half  the  clergy  in 
the  district  are  graduates  from  this  department.** 

In  addition  to  Epiphany  Hall  there  are  three  other  important  s<'hool8  in  the  system, 
namely,  the  girls'  school  and  orphan  asylum  at  Mount  Vaughan,  near  Cape  Palmas, 
St.  John's  School  at  Cape  Mount,  and  the  girls'  school  at  Clay-Ashland.  In  his  report 
for  1904  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Samuel  David  Ferguson  said  of  the  girls'  school 
at  Mount  Vaughan:  **The  management  of  the  school  has  for  many  years  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Mr.  James  J.  Neal,  whose  efficiency,  zeal,  and  devotion  have 
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brought  Uiat  institution  to  the  high  level  it  hai  atlaineJ.""  For  that  year  there 
were  82  boarding  and  10  day  scholars.  ■  At  the  last  annual  examination,  June  28, 
1904,  the  girls  gave  evidence  of  the  real  service  of  the  xchool. 

St.  John's  School  at  Cape  Mouut  is  a  school  for  boyn,  the  superintendent  of  which 
IB  the  Rev.  Nathan  Matthews,  assisted  very  ably  by  Miss  Agnes  P.  Mahoney,  now 
acting  superin  ten  dent.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  school  and  can  apeak 
of  its  service  and  usefuluesa.  It  dei>erveg  the  commendation  given  it  by  Bishop 
Ferguson  in  hia  report  for  1904:  "The  superintendent,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Matthews, 
by  his  efficient  management  and  devotion  to  the  work,  is  effecting  radical  changes 
in  the  discipline  of  the  school,  elevating  Ha  moral  tone,  and  setting  it  upon  a  higher 
bafiis  lor  future  usefulness. "     The  enrollment  for  the  year  Ls  80  boys. 

The  girls'  school  at  Clay- Ashland,  under  the  Rev.  J.  Frith,  a  former  profeseof  in 
Liberia  Collie,  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  During  the  year  1903  the 
school  was  transferred  from  Cape  Mount.  As  yet  suitable  quarters  en  the  new  site 
have  not  been  completed.  For  the  year  1904  there  were  27  boarding  and  9  day  schol- 
ars in  the  girls'  department  and  14  boarding  and  22  day  pupils  iu  the  boys'.  Every 
effort  b  being  made  for  suitable  buildings  in  a  mure  favorable  locality.  The  exami- 
nations held  in  June  last  flhoweU  interest  and  progrem. 

211.    PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   PRIHARV    SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  already  given  there  are  a  number  of  parish  schools  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia,  and  which  cluster 
about  the  several  chief  schools  of  the  system.  Following  are  some  etalistica  of  these 
schools  taken  from  the  Iluhop's  reports  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 
for  1903  and  19041 

SlatUtiei  of  Protalmtt  Episcopal  School*  tn  Liberia, 
|D-Day;  B-Etwrdlne;  N-Nallv*;  L- Llbcrlsn.] 
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A  slight  exam hmt ion  of  the  forefruinj^  tal>le  di^^ioses  that  for  the  ^•ear  1^)6S  the  Prortes- 
tant  E|)iscopal  Church  in  Liberia  liad  a  total  of  56  fclKxyls  with  1,490  sWholan.  TRiere 
Mrere  2  schools  in  Capo  Mount.  7  m  M on twerrado  County,  7  in  Bassa,  1  in  Sinoe,  tatd  39 
in  Maryland  Countj'.  A  little  more  than  82  per  cent  of  the  total  number  oi  Fchoola 
were  boarding  whools,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  were  in  Maryland  Oounty,  while  T3.5 
per  cent  of  all  the  scholars  wore  native  Africans.  Thus  the  Prot<»stant  Episcopal 
Schools  contained  23.5  per  cent  more  ^native  Africans  in  1903  than  the  average  ■estimate 
erf  the  superintendent  (»f  the  Methodist  schools. 

For  tfee  year  i^KM  the  total  number  of  ProtCJ?tant  Epwcopal  pcho(»ls  -vras  50,  with  a 
total  of  1,490  s<holars,  a  decline  from  the  prerioua  year  of  €  schools,  but  with  no  loss  of 
scholars.  Continuing  the  comparitron,  there  was  a  loss  of  1  day  8ch(X)I  at  Cape  Mount, 
the  pain  of  1  day  sch(x>l  in  Montserrado  County,  the  loss  of  3  day  schools  at  Bassa,  and 
in  Maryland  County  a  loss  of  8  day  schools  and  a  gain  of  5  boarding  fchools.  In  crther 
words,  there  was  a  decline  of  10.7  per  cent  in  the  niimber  of  schools,  a  little  more  than 
€  per  cent  in  scholars,  the  nati^x?  African  mista-ining  6.2  per  cent  Iok*?  and  the  Americo- 
Liberian  9.3  per  cent. 

In  two  material  particulars,  for  some  time  patt.  the  Protcptant  Episcopal  Fohoola 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  MeAodist  ac^ools.  The  first,  and  yxrhaps  the  meet 
important,  is  in  the  matter  of  supervision.  In  West  Africa  this  is  A'ory  material.  The 
difficulties  and  expense  of  travel  discourage  visits  to  various  fields  of  the  work.  The 
natural  <?ffect  of  climatic  conditions  is  to  impair  one's  desire  and  ability'  for  intellectual 
and  physical  labor.  E\*erywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and 
many  neglect  what  they  migltt  just  as  well  >iave  done,  on  Ibc  theory  that  they  arc  in 
the  Tropics.  The  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  scbools  is  also  president  of  tiie  Col- 
lege of  ^Ve^^t  Africa.  The  efficient  di.scharge  of  the  duties  of  either  pot?ition  would 
justify  the  undivided  attention  of  one  maax.  On  tlic  other  hand,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  schools  Imve  had  the  personal  supervision  of  the  bisliop,  residing  in  Liberia, 
and  visiting  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  church  w(»rlt  iu  general,  while  the  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Mission  has  vL^ited  Liberia  only  about  once  a  year,  and  having  so 
miKrh  other  work  in  Africa,  could  not  be  exi)ected  to  have  made  Methodist  schools  tho 
visits  which  the  bishop  has  been  able  to  make  to  the  Protostaut  Episcoj^l  schools. 

Moreover,  the  Liberian  and  the  native  African  have  few  conveniences.  The  native 
African  is  poor  because  he  does  not  understand  how  to  enrich  himself  from  the  wealth 
of  his  surroundings.  Both  are  therefore  much  impressed  by  the  dignity  of  poaition 
and  tho  power  of  wealth.  One  can  imagine,  then,  the  inspiration  which  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  schools  have  received  from  (lie  presenw  of  a  resident  bishop  visiting  fram 
time  to  time  in  his  private  launch  the  various  stations  in  his  work.  The  election  of  a 
resident  bishop  for  Liberia  by  the  Methodist  Ejjiscopal  Church  will  greatly  strengl^ien 
the  for<H?  and  efficiency  of  the  Methodist  schools  in  Lil>eria. 

The  next  advantage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools  in  Lil)eria  has  l>een  in  the 
salary  of  the  teachers.  In  the  MetluMlb*t  common  schools  a  contribution  of  from  $50 
to  ?75  per  annum  is  made  to  ihe  teacher.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  parish  scbools, 
the  salaries  of  the  t^^achera  range  from  $150  to  jjviOO  per  annum.  The  lowe5*t  amount 
received  in  the  latter  class  of  s<-ho«»is  is  at  lea.<t  twice  the  greatest  amount  received  in 
the  former.  Very  much  more  depends  on  the  salaries  ])aid  to  tc^ichers  in  tho  public 
schools  than  is  ordinarily  sui>posed.  Sniall  salaries  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the 
service  in  which  they  are  jwiid,  and  at  times  this  tendency  i>  strikingly  manifeated. 
They  tw)  often  attract  the  incomi>e4eiit,  to  whom  a  salary*  is  a  harmful  charity.  Low 
salaries  repel  the  proficient  teachers,  who  seek  tliat  employment  which  will  PUStEin  a 
living  in  accordance  \^-ilh  their  standards.  So  that  the  natural  tcn<iency  of  the  8Ujp&- 
rior  salaries  iu  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools  lias  been  much  in  their  favor. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic,  Arthur  Barclay,  who  in  a  meraber  of  the  Protesant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  his  inauj^ural  address,  January  1904,  speaking  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ckurch,  had  this  to  say: 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiirch  has  resumed  its  missionary 
operations  among  the  heathen  tribes.  Liberia  is  its  oldest  missionary  field.  Tlie 
heathen  tribes  are  almost  untouched  by  Christian  influences.  The  progress  of  the  faith 
of  Islam  has  been,  I  "believe,  exaggerated. 

And  HaJb  following  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church: 

Tlie  educative  and  religious  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  in  the  county  of 
Maryland  has  been  of  enormous  political  use  to  Libena.  1  am  afraid  that  our  people 
have  appreciated  neitlier  its  value  nor  its  significance.  Its  idea  of  rearing  up  a  native 
pastorate,  whidi  has  not  been  followed  up  lately,  owing  possibly  to  the  unfortunate 
events  of  1874,  was  a  grand  one.  Let  us  hope  that  the  work  in  that  direction  will  be 
resumed  and  pressed.  We  were  to  blame  for  tlie  troubles  of  1875.  The  Republic  has 
nowhere  in  the  country  more  loyal  and  devoted  citizens  than  amone  the  Christian 
Oreboes  of  the  county  of  Maryland,  and  we  must  thank  the  Episcopal  mission  for  it. 
It  is  helping  us,  too,  by  its  work  among  the  Vey  tribe. 

XIII.   LIDERIAX   PUBLIC    EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  has  a  bureau  of  education,  in  connection  with  which  it 
maintains  a  complete  ityslem  of  public  instruction.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
imoe  the  various  evolutionary  stages  of  this  system  from  its  birth,  as  a  few  salient  facts 
in  its  liirtory  will  serve  us  better.     It  is  based  upon  the  follo^dng  legislation : 

J,.  An  act  providing  for  common  schooU. 

It  ia  tuncted  by  the  Benate  and  Houst  ofRepreBcwtatives  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  legitluliere  as^ni- 
bled: 

1.  That  there  l)o  established  in  each  settlement  and  t9wziBlilp  in  the  several  oouDties  of  this  Kepubiio 
At  least  ono-cmnraon  wfaool — said  echools  diall  he  under  the  entire  control  of  the  several  school  oammit- 

I  heieinafter  ordained  to  he  elected.  The  said  eonnnltteos  shall  maire  rnles  for  the  government  ot  the 
and  aie  anthorized  and  enjoined  to  employ  a  fatthfol  and  competent  instructor  for  each  school. 
Each  teacher  shall  Xumiah  the  committoo  at  the  end  of  each  term  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  state  of 
Hie  sehocO— the  studies  prosecuted,  the  nnmber,  age,  and  sex  of  scholars,  the  time  of  entrance,  and  all 
wioh  eflier  natters  asmay  he  deemed  important.    All  such  reports  shall  belaid  before  theloglslataie. 

2.  That  tboaamnal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  be  drawn 
tmt  of  tiie  treasuries  of  the  several  coontles.  Baid  snms  shall  bo  appointed  [apportioned]  among  the 
wvefal  towns  aeoordtng  to  their  number  of  inhabitants,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the 
common  sehoois  of  this  Republic. 

•  .1.  Tlutt  tte  several  to^iis  and  villages  in  their  municipal  capacity  are  authorised  to  levy  an  annual  tax 
mpan  aZl  male  hiluibltants  over  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years — and  the  amoimts  so  raised  shall  be  applied 
as  direcded  in  the  seoood  section  of  this  act.  The  several  sdiool  committees  are  hereby  aothorlaed  to 
Amw^asoteily  lor  tte  amounts  due  to  the  sdiools  of  iviiich  they  may  have  the  supervision:  Prot'idsd, 
however.  That  in  no  case  shall  any  ane  teacher  receive  more  than  four  hundred  doilara  a  year. 

2.  An  act  creating  an  interior  dejxirlmenl. 

n  it  enatUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepreacntatirea  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  legislature  assem^ 
bled:  • 

i  Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  bo  created  a  new  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  Bopublic  of  Liberia  to  be  called  the  department  of  the  Interior,  the 
head  of  which  department  shall  be  called  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  hold  his  offloe 
1^ the  same  tenure,  and  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  determined  by  law,  and  who  shall  perform  all  tlie 
duties  assigned  to  him  by  this  act,  and  who  shall  appoint  a  clerk  of  Ills  department. 

i  Sec.  2.  And  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  exercise  and  -pertoTm  all  the 
acts  of  soperviaion  and  appeal  in  regard  to  patents  now  exercised,  according  to  law,  by  the  secretary  of 
state. 

He,  the  saM  secretary  of  interior,  shall  exercise  the  authority  of  supervision  and  appeal  over  a!l  land 
commlssiozusra,  overall  marshals,  clerks,  and  other  ofTlccrs  of  the  court,  over  all  native  comnilssioners, 
overall  osommissioncrs  of  public  buildings,  over  all  discoveries  of  metals  and  minerals  or  other  articles  of 
value  on  the  domain  of  the  Republic  of  Lilx>ria. 
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Sec.  3.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  have  committed  to  him,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  President— 

1.  The  educational  Interests  of  this  Republic. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  laws  of  this  Government  to  the  aboriginal  citizens  of  the  same. 

3.  Ail  correspondence  and  negotiating  of  treaties  and  alliances  with  native  kings  and  chiefs  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Government. 

i.  The  advancement  of  the  operations  of  agriculturists  by  contracting,  when  necessary,  for  a  supply 
of  laborers  on  such  plans  as  he  shall  devise  and  procure  them  and  have  them  employed  with  humanly  and 
justly,  and  fairly  paid  [sic]. 

5.  The  improvement  and  regulation  of  cities  and  towns  of  this  Republic.  He,  the  said  secretary  of 
Interior,  shall  also  have,  subject  to  the  President,  authority  to  assess  additional  taxes  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  Republic  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the  same  which  additional  tax  shall  be 
exclusively  for  the  school  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  assessment  is  made. 

6.  lie  shall  cause  this  additional  tax  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  or  subtreasuries  of  the  Republic, 
and  he  shall  draw  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  such  portions  of  the  school  fund  aa  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shall  bo  at  liljerty  by  the  warrant  of  the  Persident,  to  draw  from  the  treasury  or  sub- 
treasuries  of  this  Republic. 

7.  He,  the  said  secretary  of  the  interior,  shall  cause  this  provision  for  an  additional  tax  to  extend  to 
the  aboriginal  citizens  of  this  Government. 

8.  He  shall  direct  the  native  commissioners  of  the  counties  and  require  a  quarterly  report  of  their 
doings. 

Sec.  4.  And  it  is  further  enacte<l,  that  the  said  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  procure  and  introduce 
into  this  Republic  the  most  approved  and  eflficient  educational  system  subject  to  such  mendatories[eic] 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  may  require  or  the  progress  of  the  age  shall  demand. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  educational  system  of  this  Republic  shall  be  compulsory  upon 
every  parent,  guardian,  or  citizen  having  in  his  legitimate  control  any  child  or  children,  apprentice  or 
apprentices,  male  or  female,  of  the  age  of  eight  years  and  not  over  sixteen  ye^re.  And  the  said  parent, 
guardian,  orcitizen  having  a  child  or  children,  apprentice  or  apprentices  lawfully  in  his  or  her  possession, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  required  to  send  him,  her,  or  them  to  the  public  school  or  some  other  school,  where 
the.  subjects  of  a  good  English  education  are  taught,  three  days  in  a  week  excepting  vacations  and 
Saturdays  unless  some  unavoidable  circumstance  shall  prevent,  which  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
teacher  to  be  regularly  recorded  in  the  journal  of  the  school. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  any  parent  or  guardian,  male  or  female,  possessed  of  a  child  or  chil- 
dren, apprentice  or  apprentices  as  aforesaid,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  unnecessarily  neglect- 
ing to  send  him,  her,  or  them  to  school  as  aforesaid,  shall  l>e  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  cents  nor 
more  than  one  dollar  for  each  neglect. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  two  school  commissioners  in  each  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  appUcanta 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties  In  the  branches  of  an  English  education  and 
certify  their  competency  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  with  their  recommendation  for  employment. 
Said  school  commissioners  shall  examine  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  quarterly  and  make 
requisitions  upon  the  secretary  of  the  interior  for  suitable  books  and  facilities  for  their  different  opemr 
tions.  They  shall  also  report  quarterly  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  the  condition  and  all  the 
particulars  of  their  schools.  They  shall  likewise,  without  partiality,  recommend  the  discharge  of 
immoral,  incompetent,  delinquent,  or  indolent  teachers.  They  shall,  upon  information  given  them  by 
the  teacher,  who,  or  his  school  journal,  shall  be  evidence  in  the  case,  prosecute  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  for  every  violation  or  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
be  compelled  to  hear  the  said  evidence  of  the  defense  and  to  acquit  at  the  expense  of  the  losing  party,  or 
to  give  judgment  in  favor  of  the  school  commissioners  in  a  sum  agreeable  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  ail  fines  imposed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  infraction  of  a  provision 
of  this  act  shall  l>e  obtained,  if  not  paid,  l>y  a  writ  of  execution  lawfully  grantsd  by  said  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Sec.  9.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  all  fines  for  violating  a  provision  of  this  act  and  all  taxes  levied  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  an  allowance  for  a  school  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  or  subtreasury  by 
the  collectors  of  the -same,  who  shall  obtain  from  the  treasurer  or  subtreasurer  of  their  respective 
counties  a  duplicate  receipt,  the  primary  receipt  to  le  remitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  immedi- 
ately by  the  said  collector  or  collectors  to  be  by  him  indorsed  and  turned  over  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  upon  his  acknowledgment  in  writing.  Every  constable  or  tax  collector  employed  In  ooUecting 
the  fines  and  taxes  of  the  school  fund  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  or  subtreasuries  the  fines  or  taxes 
collected  by  him  within  three  days  after  they  have  been  collected  by  him  or  be  held  to  have  forfeited  hli 
bond,  for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  school  commissioner  before  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  their  respective  counties,  and  the  expense  or  costs  of  such  suits  shall  be  borne  by  the  defense. 

Sec.  10.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  levy  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  any  school  district  when  he  finds  the  school  fundi 
Inadequate  to  sustain  the  educational  interest  of  the  same.  But  no  such  tax  shall  be  levied  but  by  an 
assessment  by  three  competent  citizens  of  a  rate  percentage  on  the  assessed  property  of  the  school 
dJatiict  au/Bcicnt  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  assessors  of  this  extra  tax  shall  be  sworn  to  do  thdr 
duty  taithfuUy  and  to  the  beat  ot  their  ability.    They  shall  receive  the  pe.7  ol  Xh«  i«is*3i\«x 
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Sec.  11.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  school  districts  shall  be  marked  out  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
amongst  the  aboriginal  citizens  living  within  them  and  within  the  school  districts  of  civilised  settlements 
shall  be  subject  to  this  act  without  partiality  [sic]. 

Sbc.  12.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  treasurer  and  subtrcasurers  shall  Iccep  a  separate  account  of 
the  school  fund  and  report  the  same  quarterly  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Skc.  13.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  adopt  in  the  pajrment  of  the 
eiaiaries  of  the  teachers  a  scale,  of  which  eight  dollars  shall  be  the  minimum  and  twelve  dollars  the 
maximum  for  each  pupil  taught  annually.  He  shall  possess  authority  to  determine  the  numl>er  of 
scholars  of  each  school. 

Sec.  14.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  half  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
on  real  property,  half  of  the  amount  of  the  poll  or  head  tax,  all  the  taxes  on  distilleries  and  spirits  of 
each  city  or  town  shall  be  credited  invariably  to  the  school  fund  of  this  Republic.  The  pay  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  shall  be  $€00. 

Sbc.  15.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  pay  of  the  school  commissioners  shall  be  $300  and  they  shall  be 
bound  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Sbc.  16.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  or  commissioner  of  education  shall  sign 
all  requisitions  for  the  advance  or  payment  of  money  out  of  the  treasury  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
for  account  of  which  they  are  constituted  the  supervisor. 

Sec.  17.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  or  impair 
any  powers  conferred  or  duties  devolved  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  relation  to  the  transfer,  safe- 
keeping, or  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys  by  the  act  creating  a  treasury  department  except  that 
school  funds  shall  only  be  drawn  by  the  oflQcers  herein  named.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  conflict  with  an  act  establishing  schools  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country  [or]  the 
mode  of  collecting  tax. 

•    Sbc.  18.  And  It  is  further  enacted,  that  any  law  or  parts  of  law  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this 
set  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  January  23, 1809. 

Ad  3. 

Whereas  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  this  Republic  calls  loudly  for  this  Government 
to  put  forth  some  effort  tending  to  their  civilization;  and  whereas  it  should  be  the  special  derire  of  this 
Government  to  educate  and  incorporate  them  in  our  midst,  so  as  they  may  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
negro  nationality.  And  as  the  collection  of  an  annual  tax  from  the  aborigines  for  the  support  of  conunon 
schools  among  them  is  obvious:  Therefore— 

It  i8  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  (he  Republic  of  Liberia  in  legislature 
ossenMei: 

Sbction  1.  That  there  shall  be  appointed,  after  the  usual  way  of  official  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  learned  and  discreet  i)erson  in  each  county  to  be  styled  commissioner  of  education,  who  shall 
have  the  general  supervision  of  all  public  schools  in  said  county,  unto  whom  quarterly  reports  shall  be 
made  by  all  teachers  of  public  schools,  embracing  the  condition  or  wants  of  said  schools,  the  number  of 
pupils,  their  branches  of  study,  their  names,  the  time  of  their  entry,  their  age,  and  whether  they  are 
aborigines  or  Americo-Liberians;  the  said  commissioner  of  education  shall  visit  the  public  schools  of  the 
respective  connties  in  person  four  times  during  each  year,  direct  and  examine  all  teachers,  and  give  their 
particular  attention  to  the  cause  of  education  in  said  counties:  they  may  solicit  from  abroad  suitable 
schoolbooks  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  and  they  shall  make  a  semiannual  report  of  the  condition  of  said 
schools  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  shall  make  known  to  the  legislature  annually  the  progrMS 
of  education  in  this  Republic. 

Sec.  2  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  see  that  all  school-teachers  dis- 
charge faithfully  their  duty  as  such,  and  shall  institute  rules  for  the  government  of  all  public  schools, 
and  on  failure  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  to  discharge  his  or  their  duty,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause,  the 
said  commissioner  shall  discharge  such  teacher  or  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  and  appoint  others. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  conunissioner  of  education  may  be  discharged  from  ofiVce  for 
sufficient  cause  by  the  President  or  l^lsiature  of  this  Republic,  which  removal  may  be  at  any  time. 
But  on  the  commissioner  of  education  fallingto  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  as  herein  directed, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  not  to  draw  orders  in  his  favor  in  payment  for  his 
services  unless  it  be  made  to  appear  that  circumstances  beyond  hiscontrol  prevented  him  from  making 
said  report;  the  said  report  shall  be  made,  however,  before  payment  is  made.  The  salary  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  be  three  hundred  dollars  annually  until  otherwise  appropriated,  which 
may  1>e  drawn  quarterly.  And  whenever  the  financial  state  of  this  Republic  will  justify,  by  consent  of 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  the  commissioner  of  education  may  establish  high  schools  in  the  several 
counties  of  this  Republic  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  suitable  teachers  of  said  high  school 
to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  shall  appoint  the  same,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  there  shall  be  paid  by  each  native  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  this 
Republic,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  as  far  back  interiorward  and  coastwise  as  the  President 
may  deem  prudent  to  enforce  this  act,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually,  as  a  tax  fee  for  the  educational 
improvement  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  this  Republic. 
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43EC.  4.  It  !8  farther  enactcxl.  that  in  ordor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  *ct.  the  Treiident  is 
hereby  dlmsted  to  appotnt  each  native  chief  or  headman  an  may  he  rocommended  hy  tbeoomntntoiMr 
for  aborigines  as  assistant  collectors  of  said  taxes,  which  taxes  fAiatl  he  paid  In  demand  notes,  palm  oU, 
camwood,  or  other  avallalde  produce  at  native  prices,  and  commissioners  for  ahoilglnea  in  the  aifwral 
counties  shall  be  associated  with  said  nati\'«chiefs  or  headmen,  as  collector  of  said  taxes,  innooaae^snct- 
Ing  of  anyone  not  probably  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over.  Said  commissioner  shall  give  bond  and 
eecurity  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  for  his  awvtees 
his  pay  as  oommissioner  shall  be  regulated  by  the  act  creating  commlasloners  for  aborlglnea. 

Sec.  5.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  out  of  the  taxes  thus  collected  the  native  cMef -or  headman 
engaged  incolleoting  the  same  shall  lie  entitled,  as  soon  as  the  collection  is  over  with  his  tribe,  to  one- 
irixth  out  of  all  taxes  thns  collected,  which  shall,  under  the  commlsrioner  of  education,  he  oonverted 
tnto  the  best  merchandise  and  given  to  said  chief  or  headman  for  his  own  use  and  benefit. 

Sec.  6.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  taxes  thus  collected  ^all  be  placed  for  safe-keeping  in  the 
possession  of  the  treasurer,  who  may  change  the  same  for  available  money,  such  as  spede,  drafts,  or 
greenbacks,  or  other  demand  notes  styled  the  currency  of  this  Republic,  and  the  sane  separately  kept 
from  ail  other  moneys  in  his  charge,  and  in  no  case  shall  he  pay  out  any  of  said  money,  except  by  k^s- 
latlve  appropriation;  he  shall,  as  well  as  the  commissioner,  chiefs,  or  headnwf),  make  quartefly  fqMVt 
of  all  moneys,  oil,  or  camwood  thus  collected  or  secured  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  tfiall 
report  the  same  to  the  legislature  at  its  ensuing  session.  In  Vbt  leeward  counties  said  npoita  shall  be 
made  to  the  comissioner  of  education,  who  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  moneys  thus  collected  from  the  natives  shall  be  need  formahi- 
taining  common  schools  among  them  at  convenient  places  and  also  toward  the  payment  of  theeommia- 
flrioner  of  education.  The  teadxers  of  pablic  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commistfoner  of  thetr 
respective  counties. 

Sec.  8.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  native  chiefs  or  headmen  who  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  President  as  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  be  associated 
with  the  commissioner  for  aborigines  In  the  settlement  of  petty  oflcnses  within  the  jortsdiction  of  his 
or  their  county;  they  may  impose  fines,  and  in  fact  may  try  cases  of  debt  where  Iho  amount  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  kroos,  and  do  all  that  a  magistrates'  court  may  do  otherwise. 

Skc.  9.  And  it  is  further  enacted ,  that  every  chief  or  headman  and  his  or  their  tribe  [who]  comply  with 
tlie  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  the  fullest  protection  of  Oovenuaent  against  any  tribe  in  hoatility 
•gainst  him  or  them,  and  for  their  relief  the  President  may  at  any  time  when  the  oooaaion  ivqniraa 
•nroll  a  posse  of  men.  uniting  them  with  said  chief  or  headman  and  tribe,  for  the  porpoae  of  ofaastia- 
ing  any  hostile  tribe  herein  contemplated,  and  they  shall  have  the  same  pay  and  aiqiport  givHi  to  the 
militia  in  actual  service  as  provided  for  otherwise  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  said  chiefs  or  headmen  may  hold  meetings  of  his  or  thfllr  tdlM 
at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  may  petition  the  legiriatare,  making  known  any  of  their  grievances,  and 
the  same  may  be  handed  to  any  senator  or  repre8entati\-e,  who  diail  lay  the  same  l«fore  the  legislatum 
at  the  ensuing  session. 

Skc.  11.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  President  shall  cause  to  be  registered  the  name  of  vntf 
native  living  in  the  towns  contiguous  to  each  city  or  town  of  the  Republic,  by  the  commiaaioner  of 
aborigines,  on  his  first  visit,  which  shall  be  during  the  month  of  Id  arch.  1800,  the  said  register  shaB  ha 
lodged  with  the  secretary  ot  the  interior  or  superintendent  of  the  several  counties.  The  pay  of  aohoo^ 
teachers  shall  be  regulated  in  Uie  annual  appropriation  bill  by  the  legislature,  and  the  pay  of  mA 
Bohool-teaoher  shall  not  exceed  three  handled  dollars  i>er  annum. 

Sec.  12.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  any  native  dbiet  or  headman  obstinately  and  persistently  refuainf 
to  comply  with  the  provislbns  of  this  act  shall  not  be  allowed  a  hearing  before  the  President  nor  at  tlia 
•nperintendent's  department,  nor  shall  they  in  any  way  be  entitled  to  Government  protection  cxoept 
for  manifest  injustice. 

Sec.  13.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  in  order  to  propagate  the  palm  tree  in  tliis  RepuMic,  it  eiiall  ba 
required  of  every  native  chief  or  headman  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  well  as  Ameiioo- 
Lil>crian  citizens,  toplant.[or]tocaui!ie  to  Ix*  planted,  in  ever}-  new  farm  cultivated  by  them  onthepuhtie 
lands  (not  abounding  in  palm  trees;  palm  nuts  or  palm  seeds  all  over  said  farms  at  suitable  distances 
in  payment  for  the  use  of  the  pnUic  lands,  and  by  so  doing  they  shall  have  Government  protection  foe 
the  cropH  cultivated  on  the  same. 

Se<:.  14.  And  it  is  further  entictod  that  no  school-teacher  among  the  natives  shall  be  allowed  to  tiada 
with  said  native  tril)e  where  he  is  appointed  as  teacher,  exeept  for  food  for  his  maintenance,  but  tbaH 
devote  his  time  to  their  devation  and  civilir^tion. 

Sec.  15.  It  is  further  enactM  that  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  ronflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  mat 
be,  and  the  same  arc  hereby,  repealed.^ 

Approve<l  January  23rd,  18»59. 


«  Statute  laws  of  I^lljeria,  lMimS74,  pp.  Ifift,  12,  and  35. 
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Act4- 

BMOlntkm  proyidiiig  for  the  ai^K>liitinont  oX^a  goDcrml  superintendent  of  public  instrurtUm  and 
common  schools  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  it  resolved  bp  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  qf  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  legislature 
assembUd: 

Swcrtos  I.  That  the  Pfesklent  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to  appoint,  immcdiatoly  after  the  paaaags 
of  this  icBoIution,  an  oflicer  to  be  styled  general  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  comm<m 
flchools:  said  oflicer  shall  auperintend  the  operation  of  public  and  private  schools,  and  see  that  the  school 
laws  are  enfon'cd. 

He  ahaU  issue  to  the  commissioners  of  education  circular  letters  of  instructions  and  suggestions;  ho 
ahaH  eoUect  Information  conc«ming  the  c<Midition  and  operations  of  common  schools  in  the  different 
counties  and  districts;  and  digest  and  report  upon  the  same,  together  with  suggestions  and  recom- 
meDdationa,  annually  to  the  legislature;,  and  he  shall  visit  all  the  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  at  least 
twkse  a  year;  and  he  shall  require  all  the  sdiool  commissicmers  to  visit  the  schools  in  each  county  at 
leaii  once  a  quarter  and  report  their  visitation  in  their  quarteiiy  reports. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  resolved  that  the  commiadoners  of  education  shall  make  their  quarterly  reports 
to  the  said  superintendent,  and  shall  be  subject  to  hia  inatmctioos  and  directiMis. 

The  auperintendent  of  educatitm  shall  always  prepare  and  send  in  writing,  with  his  report,  all  bills 
relative  to  the  educational  interest  of  the  oountry,  whose  passage  he  may  recommend. 

His  aslary  AmM  be  seven  hundred  ^$700)  dollars  yearly  with  travelling  expenses. 

Any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.* 

Approved  January  26, 1900. 

The  common  schools  of  Liberia  were  established  by  Uic  first  act  and  grew  up  under 
the  second  and  third.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  school  committee  the  schools  had  so  increased  from  1869  to  1900  that  the  fourth  act 
was  passed  creating  a  bureau  of  education  with- a  general  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  These  four  acts  set  forth  clearly  the  duties  of  the  teachers,  school  com* 
mittees,  commissioners,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  need  not  be 
repeated. 

Rules  for  teachen. 

m 

In  1901  the  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  J.  C.  Stevens,  published  for 
the  guidance  and  help  of  teachers  some  rules  and  regulations.  A  few  of  them  may  be 
of  interest: 

1.  The  Bcho<d  is  to  be  taught  four  days  in  each  week,  and  five  hours  each  day. 

2.  The  following  will  be  a  good  form  of  opening  exercises:  ( 1)  Singing;  (2)  reading  a  chapter,  a  psalm, 
or  a  part  of  one,  from  the  Bible;  (3)  the  Lord's  Prayer;  (4)  singing;  (5)  roll  calL  The  exercises  may 
vary,  but  should  never  take  mors  than  half  an  hour.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  might  bo  suflOdent 
time. 

S.  Sectarianism  and  politics  are  not  to  be  taught  in  school.  Therefore,  teachers  should  avoid  com- 
menting on  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  iMirtisan  politics.  Teachers  are  not  employed  to  iircach  or  make 
I>oliticaI  speeches. 

Ail  the  people  hare  the  ri|^t  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  school  without  having  their  religious 
or  poUtkral  opinions  tampered  with  by  the  teacher. 

4.  It  ia  exjiected  that  the  teacher  in  his  conduct  will  be  a  good  moral  example  to  his  school. 

5.  The  ancient  and  erroneous  practice  of  keeping  beginners  spelling  a  long  time  before  commencing 
to  read  is  to  be  aboliriied  and  instead  the  primer,  or  first  reader,  and  slate  are  to  be  used  from  the  start. 

ft.  Ail  teachers  employed  in  public  schools  shall  be  annually  examined  in  the  branches  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  receive  at  each  examination  a  teacher's  certificate,  which  shall  be  good  for  one  year. 

Teachers  shall  be  divided  into  three  grades:  Those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading, 
^idling,  writing,  arithmetic  as  far  as  and  including  long  division,  and  marking  and  keeping  roll  book 
shall  receive  a  third-grade  certificate.  Those  going  further,  who  shall  evince  a  sufilcient  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  through  fractions,  primar>'  geography,  grammar  through  parts  of  speech,  shall  receive  a 
Bscond-grado  ccrtifiirate:  those  who  still  further  understand  arithmetic  through  percentage,  grammar 
through  syntax,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  general  history  and  the  history  of  Liberia  and  geography, 
shall  reoeive  a  first-grade  certificate. 

The  standard  of  excellence  will  be  gradually  raised  annually. 


o  Public  sirhool  luw  of  Liberia,  1901,  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Stevens. 
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In  all  grades  profcAsional  experience  shall  bo  counted  in  the  applicant's  favor.  In  grading  or  making 
certiilcatcs  100  shall  be  the  standard. 

7.  Applicants  of  good  moral  character  will  be  examined  and  employed  as  teachers,  without  regard 
to  religious  sect,  political  affinity,  or  sex. 

8.  Teachers  of  the  higher  grade  shall  always  be  preferred,  other  things  l^eing  equal. 

9.  The  annual  examination  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  February, 
in  Montserrado  Coimty;  the  second  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  December,  in  Grand  Bassa;  the  third 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  Xovcml^er,  In  Sinoe  County;  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in 
November  in  Maryland  County.  Should  th«  commissioners  in  the  leeward  counties  find  it  to  be 
necessary'  and  expedient,  three  days  may  be  used. 

10.  The  teacher  shall  each  dny  hear  recitations  in  every  study  of  each  class.  History  and  geography 
may  be  alternated-  or  taught  twice  a  week.  A  lesson  in  the  nidiments  of  music  once  a  week  is  desirable 
where  possible. 

11.  Whenever  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  superintendent  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
teachers,  the  commissioner  of  education  \rill  associate  with  himself  one  person  of  the  county,  male  or 
female,  distinguished  for  educational  ability,  and  cf  unbiased  mind,  to  assist  him  in  grading  the  teachers 
according  to  merit  evinced  in  the  examination,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality. 

12.  Tlie  salary  of  teachers  will  be  fixed  according  to  their  grade,  the  first  grade  receiving  the  hii^est 
and  the  third  grade  the  lowest  sum.  Until  otherwise  ordered,  second-grade  teachers  shall  recdve  130 
a  year  more  than  third-grade  teachers,  and  first-grade  $30  more  than  the  second-grade  teachers. 

13.  Any  teacher  examined  and  graded  by  the  commissioner  alone,  feeling  that  he  has  not  received  Jus- 
tice in  such  marking,  may  appeal  to  the  general  superintendent,  and  appear  before  him  for  farther 
examination,  at  a  stated  time,  at  his  own  expense. 

14.  While  corporal  punishment  is  allowed,  yet  it  should  be  the  last  resort.  All  means  of  moral  sua- 
sion must  be  exhausted  before  the  rod  is  taken;  and  then  should  be  used  in  moderation,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  common  law.    The  ablest  teachers  use  the  whip  the  least. 

15.  Corporal  punishment  should  not  be  administered  for  mere  failure  to  know  lessons,  but  for  persistent 
idleness  and  mischief  making  It  may  be  given  moderately. 

16.  Vacations  shall  be  from  the  30th  day  t>f  November  to  the  second  Monday  In  February,  and  from 
the  15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  August. 

StatUtics  of  the  public  schools  of  Liberia, 
[From  Superintendent's  Report,  11«3.) 


County. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Liberlan. 

Native. 

ToUl. 

Teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Montserrado 

mo 

229 
265 
227 

422 
150 
145 
120 

302 
111 
195 
195 

1,584 
4iK) 
605 
542 

3,221 

53 
13 
15 
19 

53 

Bassa 

IS 

Since 

15 

Maryland  .*. - .  - 

10 

Total... 

1,581 

837 

803 

100 

100 

From  the  superintendent's  report  to  the  legislature  in  1903  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  few  figures  here  given,  which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  comm<m 
schools  maintained  by  Liberia.  For  that  year  there  were  100  distinctively  Liberian 
common  schools,  with  3,221  scholars  under  100  teachers.  There  were  837  Liberian 
females  in  school,  or  34.6  per  cent  of  all  the  Americo-Liberians  in  the  strictly  Liberian 
schools.  No  distinction  was  made  regarding  the  sex  of  the  native  Liberians,  of  whmn 
there  were,  male  and  female,  803,  or  24.9  per  cent  of  the  public  common  school  pupils. 


XIV.    INFLUENCE   OF  COMMON    SCHOOLS   IN  LIBERIA   ON   THE   AFRICAN. 

For  the  year  1903  in  Liberia  50  per  cent  of  the  scholars  in  the  Methodist  schools 
were  native  Africans;  73.5  per  cent  of  those  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools;  24.9 
per  cent  of  those  in  the  public  schools;  making  42.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  primafy 
school  enrollment  in  Liberia.  Thus  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  children  in  school 
m  Liberia  in  1903  were  native  Africans.  The  Republic  of  I^iberia  was  educating  337 
moie  native  children  than  the  Methodists  and  376  less  than  the  Episcopalians. 
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Montscrrado. 

BA8«a 

8ino& 

Maryland 

Cape  Mount . 


Total. 


Montserrado. 

Baasa 

Sinoe 

Maryland 

Cape  Mount . 


Total. 


Montserrado. 

Bassa 

Sinoe 


Maryland . . . 
Cape  Mount. 


Total 


Statistics  of  common  schools  since  1900, 
OCTOBER  1,  1900,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1901. 


County. 


School 
8upi>ort. 

Books. 

S8,000 

3,000 

3,500 

2,500 

500 

$500 
200 
250 
200 

17,500 

1,150 

OCTOBER  1,  1901,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1902. 


20,100 


19,500 

$1,000 

3,000 

200 

3.500 

250 

3,200 

200 

900 

1,650 


OCTOBER  1,  1902,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1903. 


$9,500 

5,000 

3,500 

4,200 

900 

$500 

250* 

200 

23,100 

950 

Totals. 


$8,600 

3,200 

3,750 

2,700 

600 

18,650 


$10,500 

3,200 

3,750 

3,400 

900 


21,750 


$10,000 

5,000 

3,750 

4,400 

900 

24,060 


Montserrado. 

Bassa 

Sinoe 

Maryland 

Cape  Mount . 


OCTOBER  1,  1903,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1904. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


$9,000 

5,000 

3.500 

4,600 

900 


23,200 


83,900 


$500 


250 
200 
100 


1.050 


$9,500 
5,000 
3,750 
4,800 
1,000 


24,250 


4,800  88,700 


XV.    Sl'PPORT   OP  COMMON    SCHOOLS   IN  THE   LIBERIAN    SYSTEM. 

Although  th(;  legislature  provided  for  the  support  of  schools  by  taxing  all  males  over 
21  years  of  age,  by  allowing  half  of  the  tax  on  real  estate  for  the  school  fund  and  all  the 
tax  on  spirits  and  distilleries,  yet  the  method  provided  did  not  work  well,  and  the  leg- 
islature appropriated  the  support  of  the  common  schools  from  the  general  treasury  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  previous  table  I  have  been  able  to  give,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Hon.  Daniel  Howard,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  appropriations  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  Liborian  syst4*m  since  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  education  in  1900. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Liberia  that  for  these  four  years  for  her  common  schools  she  spent 
$83,900  for  their  general  support  and  $4,800  for  books,  a  total  of  $88,700.  And  taking 
the  enrollment  for  1903,  exclusive  of  Liberia  College,  the  Republic  spent  $7.17  per 
child  for  its  education. 


XVI.    HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN   LIBERIA — LIBERIA  COLLEGE. 

The  great  national  institution  in  Liberia  for  higher  learning  is  Liberia  College.  It 
is  the  pride  of  the  Liberians  and  commands  the  patriotic  support  of  the  country. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Richardson  is  its  honored  preeident.    Foi  l\ve  ^^m  ^TAvB%\i^^^'a^sfex^^ 
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1904)  it  had  in  the  college  department  ISircshiuen,  5  male  and  8  female;  9  s^jphumores, 
all  male;  13  juniors,  6  male  and  7  females,  and  5  eeniors.  It  is  managed  by  two 
b<mrd8  of  trustees,  one  in  Liberia  and  one  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has 
four  departments — ^preparatory,  law,  industrial,  and  collegiate.  It  has  12  professors 
and  instructors,  witli  a  total  of  120  students.  There  is  a  separate  building  for  the 
female  student-s,  so  that  there  is  no  higher  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  Lil^eria  College. 

Some  time  in  1^6  Rev.  John  Payne,  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
KShurch  at  Cape  Palmas,  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  an  eminent  jurist  of 
Boston,  Maas.,  for  aid  in  establishing  a  theological  school  at  Cape  Palmas.  Believing 
fthat  Liberia  needed  an  institution  for  liberal  culture,  Air.  Greenleaf  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Maasachueetts  C<)lonization  Society  in  1849.  The  final  result 
was  the  founding  of  Liberia  College  under  the  control  of  two  Ixjards  of  trustees,  one 
incorporated  in  1850  in  Massachusetts  imder  the  title  "The  Trustees  of  Donation  for 
'Education  in  Liberia,"  and  the  other  in  1851  at  the  incorporation  of  Liberia  College 
by  the  Liberian  legislature^ 

The  college  building  cost  $20,000,  which  was  given  by  the  Boston  board.  Liberia 
gave  "the  20  acres  on  which  the  college  stands  and  1,000  acres  of  land  in  each  of  the 
four  counties  in  Liberia. *'*>  The  first  act  of  incorporation  designated  Clay-Asliland 
as  the  proposed  site.  In  the  matter  of  a  site  several  suits  were  filed,  with  the  result 
that  the  college  was  located  at  Monrovia. 

Liberia  College  was  opened  in  18C2  with  a  president,  2  ])rofes8ors,  and  8  students, 
with  8  move  in  preparation.  The  sources  of  i^s  support  until  about  1890  were  mainly 
the  funds  raised  by  the  Boston  board.  The  two  boards  did  not  work  together  in  per- 
fect harmony,  and  the  college  department  of  Liberia  College  was  suspended  several 
times  prior  to  1890.  In  1881-82  the  Liberian  legislature  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  preparatory  school  in  each  of  the  foin"  counties.  About  1890  the  Republic 
assumeii  the  responsibility  of  supporting  the  college  principally,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  only  closed  once,  which  w^as  about  1893,  on  account  of  the  Cape  Palmas  war. 

Support  of  Liberia  College  sitwe  1900. 


Pates. 


•Octolicr  1. 1900,  to  September  30.  lOQl . 
OctolMr  1.  1901.  to  September  ao.  1902. 
October  1.  1902.  to  September  30. 1903. 
Octolxir  1.  1903,  to  Septeml)er  30.  1904. 


Amount. 


Total. 


J|2S,448.11 
28,812.74 
29, 467.  SO 
15,400.33 


07, 188. 48 


In  1898,  when  W.  D.  Coleman  was  electa  president,  efforts  lx*gan  for  the  reopening 
of  Liberia  College.  He  induced  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  providing  that  one-haB 
of  the  duty  on  piassava,  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  afi 
escheated  property  be  set  apart  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  support  of  Libena 
"College.  Rev.  G.  W.  Gibson,  who  afterwards  became  president  of  the  Republic,  was 
elected  president  of  Liberia  College  in  1900.  At  Doctor  Gibson's  inauguration  tb© 
Rev.  E.  W.  Bylden  made  an  able  and  scholarly  address  on  **The  Lilwrian  Scholar.*' 

Since  1900,  exclusive  of  American  aid,  LilK»ria  has  raised  for  the  support  of  Liberia 
College  from  piassava  alone  $97,188.47.  The  smallest  amount  from  this  source  was 
in  1904,  $15,460.33,  which  is  $128.83  per  student. 

Scholarships. — One  of  the  best  things  done  by  Liberia  on  the  reopening  of  Liberia 
Culli»gc  was  the  establishment  of  scholarshiiw  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  those  ren- 
dering distinguifllied  services  to  the  collie  and  the  Republic.     Among  the  number 

o  Africiin  K^pository,  vols.  39-41,  p.  193.    Addn^ss  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Gibson  In  1900  on  the  occasion  of  hit 
Inauprtiration  as  Prrsnkmt,  p.  25. 
fr  African  Repository,  vols.  39-41.  p.  88. 
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is  the  *' Gordon  Memorial  ScholaKbip,*'  in  memory  of  the  English  lii.'uionant  who  in 
J822  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  colony.  There  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Hon .  John  Payne, 
who  first  formulated  the  idea  resulting  in  the  college;  one  named  after  tlu>  distin- 
gubihcd  jurist  Hon.  Sunon  GreenU^,  who  led  in  the  consunimatiou  uf  the  idea,  and 
still  another  after  Hon.  George  Briggs^,  who  lalxjred  with  him .  Senator  Alfred  15.  King 
proposed  ono  to  Kev.  John  B.  Pinney,  who  gave  for  the  Kottlement  of  the  c(»lony  ihe 
best  years  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  It  Ls  iniposisible  to  give  all  the  great  nauu« 
associated  with  Lil>eria  College  or  to  recall  all  her  eminent  sons  who  have  distin- 
guished themsclvoB  in  the  highest  services  of  the  church  and  state.  It  has  had  among 
its  presidents  the  Hon.  J.  J.  lloberts,  the  first  President  of  Liberia;  the  llev.  E.  \V. 
Blyden,  the  African  scholar;  the  Rev.  G.  \V.  Gibson,  ex-President  of  Liberia,  and 
Br.  R.  B.  Richardson,  its  present  President.  ^Vmong  it^  distingui^^hed  graduat^i's  are 
the  Hod.  J.  £.  Moore,  ex-secretar}'  of  state;  Senator  A.  B.  King,  tlie  Iirt>t  orator  of 
Liberia;  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Haynes,  ex-attorncy-geueral ;  Dr.  li.  B.  Richardson,  president 
of  Liberia  College,  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Barclay,  President  of  Liberia.  The  institu- 
tion has  rendered  to  the  Republic  the  most  valuable  t«ervic(¥  and  Ls  destined  to  rendt^r 
still  more  in  the  future. 

XVU.    OTUER  SCHOOLS  IN   LIBERIA. 

FregbyUrian  schools. — The  writer  is  reliably  informed  tliat  at  tmo  time  the  PrcHby- 

iermns  maintained  in  Liberia  a  class  of  6ch(K>ls  which  exenrised  a  ver\'  whoK>some 

influence  upon  the  educational  lif(>  of  the  Republic.     Among  their  (*hief  s(*h(K)l.s  was 

the  Alexander  High  School  located  at  Monrovia,  and  afterwanis  transf erred  to  Clay- 

•Adiland.    At  the  present  time  they  have  no  schrxils  in  Li})eria. 

Baptist  schools, — At  this  writing  the  Baptists  in  Lii)eria  have  only  three  sch(M)ls,  and 
Hon.  D.  E.  Howard,  secretary  of  the  treai<ury,  states  that  one  of  them  is  now  supportf^d 
"hy  the  general  public,  although  the  Baptists  are  in  the  niajririty  and  control  its  man- 
agement. They  have  a  parish  schw)!  at  Edina,  and  Reeves  Institute  at  Fortsville, 
Baasa  County,  the  latter  being  partly  supported  by  the  public.  The  work  done  is 
nmilar  to  that  done  in  the  high  schools  of  Lil)eria.  In  connection  with  the  institute 
ithere  ifl  a  military  department.  They  also  have  another  schixj],  Rick's  Institut<».  at 
Kia-Poo,  Montserrado  County.  This  institute  has  not  been  in  openition  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  but  arrangements  were  made  for  reopeninj;  il  at  the  lit^t  .^es^ion  of 
the  Liberia  Baptist  Missionary  an<l  Educational  Convention. 

African  Methodist  schools. — The  African  Methodists  have  no  schcKils  at  prescmt  in 
Liberia.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  C.  Curti.s,  an  indu.strial  school  has 
been  built  at  Arthington,  on  the  St.  Paul  River,  and  will  be  opened  «H)n. 

LtUhrran  schools. — Tlie  Luthcnin  Cluinrh  has  some  schools  in  Liberi;i.  They  aro 
confined  to  Montserrado  County  and  are  in  the  Muhlenburp:  Mission  work.  The 
Trriter  has  been  unal>le  to  get  such  a  rep^jrt  as  he  desired,  but  it  is  known  that  they  have 
6  Bchools,  11  teachers,  and  144  pupils.  The  work  is  entin'ly  among  tlu*  native  Africans. 
The  mission  is  about  45  miles  in  the  interior.  The  schools  are  exen-ising  a  wholesome 
influence^  as  jmrents  still  farther  in  thv  interior  have  children  there. 

XVU  I.    INDUSTKIAL    EDUCATION   IN'   LIBKIUA. 

Liberia  h  joining  other  nations  in  the  recognition  of  industrial  training.  Industrial 
education  was  no  doubt  first  introduced  in  Liberia  thn)UjLJ:h  the  mission  schools.  In 
Bomc  of  the  Methodist  schools  an  opportunity  is  given  for  industrial  training,  namely, 
in  the  White  Plains  Industrial  School,  the  Sinoe  River  Industrial  ^Ussion,  and  tho 
College  of  West  Africa.  In  the  White  Plains  School,  during  tlu;  time  of  Superint(?nd- 
ent  John  Seys,  there  was  a  sawmill  fnjm  which  lumber  was  supplied  to  the  colonists; 
and  enough  sugar  was  produccnl  not  only  to  meet  the  dianands  of  home  eonsum])tion, 
but  much  was  exp(.)rted  to  the  United  States  during  the  civil  \var  and  later.  Now  the 
students  arc  taught  building,  w*oodwork,  masonr>',  !>rickmaking,  farming,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  ginger,  and  rubber. 
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At  the  Since  Industrial  Miwion  training  i?  giv«.n  in  <niq>entr\',  building,  and  farm- 
ing, very  much  the  same  as  at  White  Plaifis?.  In  r<innection  with  the  College  of  West 
Africa  there  is  a  printing  department,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Allen,  in 
which  printing  is  taught.  The  Fuccess  of  this  department  is  attested  by  the  excellent 
job  work  done,  and  the  work  on  the  "Liberia  and  West  Africa*'  and  other  papers 
printe<l  in  the  offi«'e.  Most  cf  the  work  is  done  by  native  Africans.  In  the  college 
proper  the  girls  are  trained  also  in  domestic  economy.  hou.«*ekeeping.  dressmaking, 
fancj-work,  and  kindred  arts,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Camphor.  Under 
Prof.  W.  F.  Hawkins,  the  acting  presitlont  of  the  college,  the  general  work  of  tiie  school 
for  1904  has  lieen  most  satisfactorv. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  scho<»ls  industrial  training  is  given  at  the  four  chief  cen- 
ters of  education.  At  Epiphany  Hall  education  is  given  in  farming,  including  the 
cultivation  of  coffee.  cf)tton,  and  rubber.  During  the  five  years  just  closed  under 
Prof.  P.  0.  Gray,  great  progress  was  made  in  the  industrial  department.  Students 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  printing  and  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  by  rice  cul- 
tivation the  consumption  of  foreign-bought  rice  was  reduced  from  40  to  45  ba^  per 
month  to  22  bags,  and  the  coffee  fann  was  made  U)  yield  from  3,000  to  4,000  pounds  per 
annum.o  There  is,  at  St  John's  Sch<x»l.  Cape  Mount,  an  agricultural  department,  in 
which  rice  is  raised  with  success,  and  efforts  are  Wing  made  to  secure  facilities  for 
teaching  other  industruil  arts.  In  c<mnet^tion  with  the  Girl's  School  at  Mount  Vaughan, 
and  the  one  at  Clay-Ashland,  the  students  are  given  *'an  onlinary  education  together 
with  those  arts  c^ssential  to  gfx^d  housek«'eping.''  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  S,  D.  Feigu- 
Ron,  speaking  of  the  former,  said:  **  In  this  manual  labor  work,  a^  well  as  in  the  art  oi 
needlework,  there  was  much  to  Iw  prou<l  of  and  which  rellecte<l  mueh  cre<lit  upon  the 
t<*acher."  & 

'As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain  there  is  not  a.s  vet  much  iudustrial 
training  given  in  the  purely  Liberian  schools.  At  Rick's  Institut<\  at  Kai-Poo,  the 
work  consists  chiefly  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  has  nt»t  been  permitted  to 
decline,  and  the  farm  yieldwi  3,000  jwunds  in  1902.  1,(»00  in  1903,  and  1,400  in  1904. 
A  most  excellent  printing  department  has  been  fittrni  up  at  Lilx?ria  College,  and 
<;ther  industrial  work  is  to  hv.  intnxluciKl  later. 

XIX.    UBERIA    A    NEW    r'Ol'.NTRV. 

In  all  new  countries  the  pnrauKamt  question  is  the  development  of  their  natural 
n-sourtM-s.  ThLs  can  only  be  done  by  industrial  e<lucation  for  the  youth  of  the  <x>untry, 
or  by  the  immigration  of  those  already  skilled  in  the  nurchanical  arts.  The  phe- 
nomenal gn.)wth  of  the  United  Statt-s  owes  much  to  the  skilled  workmen  who,  having 
servecl  their  apprenticeship  in  Europe*,  came  to  America  and  entered  upon  the  con- 
qu<»st  of  a  mighty  ctjntinent.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  ccmcern  that  the  rc»st)urces  of 
a  new  country  be  explore<l  or  they  can  never  be  utilized  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  the  industrially  trained  who  discover  the  wealth  of  mine  and 
wood,  and  who  compel  nature  to  yield  to  man  the  varieil  treasures  of  her  riches. 

Liberia  is  a  new  and  undeveloped  country.  Its  resources  are  not  r)nly  untouched 
but  unknown.  It  has  about  1,475,000  native  Afrirans,  divi<ie<l  among  the  Kroo, 
Grelx),  Bassa,  Pessey,  Bundie,  Balie.  Golah,  Cossa,  Vey,  Mandingo,  and  other  tribes. 
Some  of  these  tribes  have  men  pos8esse<l  of  great  knowh.Hlge  concerning  the  medicinal 
qualitif*s  of  plants,  herbs,  and  roots.  The  industrial  products  of  the  ^fandingoes 
represent  a  varied  usi»  of  natural  rt^)urces  and  indicate  a  high  order  of  industrial 
skill.  A  slight  a<*quaintance  with  their  capacities  creates  a  stnmg  temptation  to  enter 
ujwn  a  dt»scription  of  their  industrial  arts.  I  have  been  able  to  secure  many  prod- 
ucts of  them,  to  add  to  the  collection  at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  from 
the  simplest  article  of  decoration  and  dress  to  the  most  useful  in  industrial  and  domestic 


a  Retiring  address  of  Prot.  P.  O.  Oray,  1904.  t  Report  for  1904, 
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work.  With  industrial  training  all  of  these  tribes,  possessing  different  degrees  of 
natural  capacity,  might  be  led  in  a  successful  conquest  of  Liberian  territory,  resulting 
in  a  financial  independence  of  the  Republic  which  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

XX.   THE   FUTURE    OP   LIBERIA. 

Tliat  progress  is  mtwt  permanent  which  ha.s  the  strongest  economic  root.  It  is 
because  Dr.  Booker  Washington  understands  so  well  the  philosophy  of  economic 
equipment  and  industrial  life  that  he  is  performing  a  service  to  the  American  negro 
and  the  nation  that  ranks  him  among  the  great  men  of  any  age.  The  future  of  Liberia 
is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  indiLstrtal  differentiation  and  development  of  her 
native  population.  The  story  of  the  courage,  suffering,  sacrifice,  and  death  displayed 
in  the  planting  of  Liberia  in  West  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  birth  and  growth  (^f  States.  The  assimilation  of  native  Africans  numbering  sixty 
times  the  population  of  Americo-Liberians  is  the  greatest  problem  of  Liberian  civili- 
zation. Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  liy  the  present  administration  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  lrib<*s  for  the  development  of  the  interior  and  the  a<;hievement  of 
a  common  destiny.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  is  great.  But  with  the  lapse  of  yean 
more  and  more  each  generation  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  native  peoples. 
Assimilation  is  slowly  taking  place,  and  if  Liberia  is  left  unimpaired  by  the  ambi- 
tions of  designing  States  her  infiuence  for  the  civilization  of  Africans  in  Africa  can 
not  be  measured  now. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS  FOR  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  MAN- 
USCRIPTS, LIEGE,  AUGUST  21-23,  1905. 

By  Charles  Mills  Gaylet,  • 

Vhited  states  Delegate  to  the  Conore»», 

I. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1905  the  Belgian  Government,  through  its  minister 
of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction,  M.  Jules  de  Trooz,  invited  the  governments 
and  libraries  of  the  world  to  participate  in  a  congress  for  the  reproduction  of  manu- 
scripts, coins,  and  seals,  to  meet  in  Liege  August  21  to  23  of  that  year. 

This  initiative  was  taken  as  a  consequence  of  a  series  of  efforts  long  making  for  the 
preservation  of  historical,  philological,  scientific,  and  artistic  monuments  against  the 
perils  of  decay,  mutilation,  theft,  and  fires,  by  reproducing  them  and  manifolding 
them  in  facsimile.  Not  only,  it  was  urged,  would  such  provision  avert  the  further 
destruction  of  the  materials  of  scholarship,  as  by  the  recent  conflagration  at  Turin, 
but  it  would  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  original  research  for  countries  and  students 
far  removed  from  the  few  great  depositaries  of  these  sources  of  human  knowledge. 
The  following  account  of  the  congress  will  deal  specially  with  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts. 

The  United  States  of  America  appointed  as  its  delegates  to  the  congress  President 
Angell,  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  Librarian  of  Congress;  Dr.  J.  S.  Bil- 
lings, director  of  the  New  York  Public  Library;  Prof.  Morris  Hickey  Morgan,  of  Har- 
vard, and  Prof.  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  congress  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Trooz  and  of  M.  Gustavo 
Prancotte,  the  Belgian  minister  of  industry  and  labor.  Its  announced  aims  were  two: 
First,  to  study  all  questions  of  theory  and  tcchnic  bearing  upon  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts,  coins,  and  seals;  second,  to  effect  an  international  understanding  for  the 
practical  realization  of  the  resolutions  of  the  congress. 

The  congress  was  held  in  the  deliberative  chamber  of  the  provincial  council  of 
Liege. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  4.30  on  August  21  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Belgian  committee  of  organization,  the  well-known  Bollandist,  Father  van  den 
Gheyn,  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels,  on  the  course  of  the 
present  movement  and  its  importance  for  the  scholarship  of  the  future.  The  min- 
bter  of  instruction  was  represented  by  a  letter,  which  outlined  with  no  slight  tact  the 
courses  and  ideals  open  to  the  congress;  and  the  reading  of  this  was  followed  by  an 
address  of  welcome  from  the  genial  and  beloved  president  of  the  organizing  committee, 
Professor  Kurth,  of  the  University  of  Liege. 

The  roll  call  disclosed  the  presence  of  some  80  delegates,  some  roproHenting  libraries 
and  some  governments. 
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Ami^ng  iht;  ddf-gatos  wort*  MM.  Van  dor  Uingon  (cliief  li])rarian  of  the  University 
of  (ihfrnt)  and  H.  Hymann  (director  of  the  Bibliotheqiie  Royale  of  Brussels),  honorary 
pri'sidenUr;  Comtc  Thierry  de  Limburg-Stiruni,  Pirenne,  and  Gaillard,  vice-presi- 
d«-nt^*:  Bayot,  Stainier,  and  Toumeur,  assistant  j^ecretaries  of  the  organizing  commit- 
t<f-:  the  delegat*.^  of  governments — Doctor  Branibach  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden; 
G.  Iveidinger  fur  Bavaria;  T^nge  and  Thiset  for  Denmark;  Gayley  for  the  United 
Slates  of  America  and  th(»  American  Library  Association;  Marcel,  administrator- 
general  of  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale,  Paris,  and  Omont,  keeper  of  manuscripts  in 
the  same  library,  for  France;  Feyerimtaky  for  Hungar>';  Gillon  for  Italy;  Carlier  for 
Portugal;  Dom  U.  Berlierc  for  the  Vatican;  Loriquet  for  the  city  of  Rouen,  and 
_Dognee  for  the  Royal  Historical  Ac^ademy  of  Madrid;  as  well  as  repn^sentatives  from 
Gennany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Roumania,  and  Russia.  Also  present  were 
notices^ble  Bergmans,  of  the  University  of  Ghent;  Thanoine  Cauchie,  the  distin- 
guishtnl  pn>fessor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  University  of  I^ouvain;  Emilo  Chate- 
lain,  member  of  th#  French  Institute  and  director  of  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne; 
Barons  J.  de  Bethune  and  de  Chestret  de  Ilaneffe;  Viscomte  de  Ghellinck-Vaemewyck; 
Mgr.  Stan,  le  Grelle,  of  the  Vatican  Li])rary;  Fa  yen,  of  the  Belgian  Institute  of  History 
in  Rome;  I^onguet,  oi  Paris;  TiUndstedt,  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Stockholm; 
Dom  Germain  Morin,  of  the  Abbey  of  Maredsous;  Prcjf.  Maurice  Prou,  of  the  Kcole 
Nationale  de  Chartes,  Paris;  Sury,  of  the  University  Library  at  Brussels;  Van  de  Cas- 
teele,  keeper  of  State  archives,  Liege,  and  Paul  van  den  Ven,  of  the  French  school  at 
Athens.  L<;tters  of  regret  were  received  from  MM.  de  Trooz,  Francotte,  Leopold 
Delisle,  Comte  Durrieu,  S.  de  Vries,  Salomon  Reinach,  and  others. 

In  the  election  of  its  presiding  officer  the  congress  was  fortunate.  M.  H.  Omont, 
member  of  the  institute  and  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of 
Paris,  repn'sents  the  most  liberal  of  bibliographical  methods  and  ideals,  speaks  and 
rules  with  authority  and  dignity.  As  vice-presidents  were  chosen  MM.  le  Vicomte  de 
Jonghe,  Gaillard,  Gayley,  Hymans  (director  of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  of  Brussels), 
Kurth,  Salomon  Reinach,  and  Von  Weech,  of  Tarlsruhe. 

M.  Omont,  having  taken  the  chair,  d<*livered  a  prcsidcMitial  address,  in  which  he 
paid  the  pmper  tribute  to  Belgium  for  her  initiative  in  the  congress;  he  recalled  the 
fact  that  to  this  country  was  due,  as  much  as  three  centuries  ago,  the  first  attempt  at 
manuscript  repr<Klu<tion  by  engraving,  and  that  this  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the 
found<'rs  of  the  S<H'iety  of  Bollandists,  so  worthily  reprc^sented  in  the  pnisent  con- 
gress by  the  devoteil  secretar^^-general,  the  Rev.  J.  van  den  Gheyn.  M.  Omont  then 
pn  ven  led  a  brief  sketch  of  previous  efforts  toward  the  reprcxluction  of  manus<*ripta, 
and  exprcss(Hl  the  hope  that  this  congress  might  reach  some  satisfactory  p<^lution  of 
the  pn)bb*ms  involved. 

The  onlinary  sittings  were  held  in  two  sections,  one  of  studies  with  Brambach,  of 
Baden,  and  Pn)u,  of  Paris,  as  <!hairmen;  the  other  of  technique,  with  Chatelain  and 
Feyerpataky  as  chairmen;  the  rfs*olutions  adopted  by  the  sections  being,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  general  congress  at  its  closing  session.  Though  most  of 
the  papers  had  already  been  put  into  print  and  were  in  the  liands  of  the  delegates, 
each  writer  was  given  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  up<m  or  justify  his  conclusions,  and 
the  discussions  w<»rc  by  no  means  perfunctory-. 

The  scope  of  deliberations  appears  frf)m  the  principal  papers  prf\sented  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  of  studies.  Paul  Bergmaas,  of  Ghent,  read  an  account  of  the 
previous  attempts  at  an  entente  inteniati<male  for  reproducing  manuscripts.  Maurice 
Prou  discussed  the  actual  condition  of  facsimile  reppxluction  of  maps  and  other  official 
documents.  A  paper  wa.s  presented  by  M.  van  den  Cast<M*l<%  of  Liege,  on  the  utility 
of  facsimile  repnxluctions  from  the  point  of  view  of  official  examinations  of  public 
records.  Father  van  den  Gheyn  gave  a  detaile<l  bibliography  of  Belgian  manusc^ripts 
desirable  to  be  repnxluced,  and  Xavier  de  Cunha,  of  Lisl>on,  reviewed  the  legislation 
a^  ^'^rtugal  with  regard  to  the  making  of  manuM!rlpt  iac8Vmv\e&.    B«^^o\.,  ol  ^i\^awb\ft^ 
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did  for  maDU8(Tipts,  principally  literary,  what  Prou  had  done  for  rolls,  archives,  and 
State  papers;  and  Gayley  and  Sury  (librarian  of  the  University  of  Brussels)  discussed 
methods  for  the  organization  of  an  international  bureau,  the  former  for  the  reproduction 
of  manuscripts  from  the  American  point  of  view,  the  latter  for  a  system  of  exchange 
of  facsimile's. 

Of  these  papers,  that  of  Paul  Bergmans  was  of  so  great  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  movement,  as  well  as  for  its  future,  that  the  author  of  the  present  article  has 
taken  it  as  the  basis  of  the  following  outline.  Such  occasional  contributions  from 
other  quarters  as  have  come  to  his  knowledge  he  has,  however,  incorporated,  with 
reference  to  their  respective  sources. 

II. 

The  first  suggestion  of  an  international  agreement  for  the  reproduction  of  manu- 
scripts of  value  seems,  according  to  Bergmans,**  to  have  been  made  by  the  late  Doctor 
Hartwig,  director  of  the  University  Library  at  Halle.  His  project  was  communicated 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Librarians  held  at  Chicago  in  July,  1893,  somewhat 
as  follows: 

I  propose  tliat  you  found  a  so<'ietv  which  shall  aim  to  manifold  by  photographic 
processes  the  manuscripts  of  first  rank  in  the  world.  As  headquarters  of  the  aammis- 
tration  of  this  society  I  venture,  in  order  to  preclude  national  rivalry,  to  recommend 
the  University  Library  of  Leyden.  The  director  of  that  library,  Dr.  W.  N.  du  Rieu, 
is  a  highly  and  widely  esteemed  librarian  and  scholar,  and  his  institution  is  of  ancient 
standing  and  centrally  situated  for  international  resort.  Herr  du  Rieu  haa  indicated 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  management  of  this  enterprise  if  requested  by  you  to  do 
80.  With  the  director  of  this  society,  to  whom,  of  course,  the  handling  of  the  funds 
should  be  intrusted,  would  be  associated  a  board  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  princi- 
pal libraries  of  Europe  and  America.  I  would  to  that  end  suggest  the  head  librarians 
of  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  of  the  Laurentian  at  Florence,  and  the  Vatican 
at  Rome.  If  the  administration  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  too  lai^e  a  body  of 
advisers,  I  should  surest  also  the  election  of  the  head  librarians  of  Munich,  Oxford, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  This  directorate  would  be  commissioned  to  make  the  selection, 
in  accordance  witli  the  judgment  of  its  leading  members,  of  the  manuscripts  to  be 
reproduced,  to  secure  from  the  libraries  affected  permission  to  photograph  their  manu- 
scripts, and  to  determine  the  annual  order  of  publication.  As  yearly  subscription 
for  each  member  of  the  society  I  should  propose  the  sum  of  100  to  150  marks.  As 
soon  as  100  members  have  subscribed,  the  society  would  be  founded. & 

For  lack  of  time  the  congress  of  1893  could  not  discuss  this  project.  It  n'ferred  it  to 
the  Association  of  American  Librarians,  but  that  body  took  no  definite  action. 

Du  Rieu,  however,  promptly  assumed  responsibility  for  the  enterprise,  and  in 
March,  1894,  published  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  biblioth^ques  submitting  the 
question  to  his  European  colleagues. 

There  are  [said  he]  in  every  library  manuscripts  so  precious  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  subject  them  to  any  of  the  perils  of  travel.  Of  each  of  these  codices  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  a  definitive  photographic  copy,  which  should  be  preserved  carefully  in  some 
place  other  than  the  library  containing  the  original,  and  wnich  could  be  loaned;  or,  if 
100  universities  would  consent  to  a  subscription  of  150  francs  per  annum,  we  could 
make  an  autotypic  reproduction  of  which  each  library  should  receive  a  contributor's 
copy. 

I  nave  before  me  a  series  of  responses  from  several  of  my  honored  colleagues,  and  the 
moment  seems  to  me  to  have  arrived  for  opening  in  Europe  a  discussion  of  this  novel 
manner  of  supplying  scholars  with  those  treasures  in  our  depositories  which  we  regard 
as  altogether  Ux)  precious  to  allow  out  of  our  immediate  keeping.  It  seems  that  the 
library  of  Leyden,  because  of  my  announced  convictions  and  its  well-known  treasures, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  its  geographic  position,  is  the  center  designated  for  this  inter- 
national association.  Before  sending  out  a  mass  of  circulars  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, I  should  like  to  read  in  this  Review  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  enterprise.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  discussion  will  reveal  more  difhculties  than  I  recognize  at  the 
present  moment. 

«  Le»  tentatlves  ant^ricures  d 'entente  intcrnationti\e  X)Out\a  tfpToAv\cX\otv  ^<!%  Te\«kVKiiR.t;\\j^,^Ts«L. 
290S. 
*  Quoted  by  Beignuns  from  Centralblatt  Itir  BlbUolhekivroMin,  AS»:^,^v-  ^^>-^^^ 
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Du  Riou  then  procoeds  to  enumerate  a  soriee  of  questions  as  a  basis  fur  exchange  of 
opinion.  The  value  of  photographic  repro<luction  of  manuscripts  being  granted,  how 
large  should  l>e  the  edition  of  each — one.  two,  or  a  hundred  copies?  Can  we  be  sure 
that  the  photographic  paper  will  last?  If  so,  does  science  demand  that  each  central 
university  sliall  i>o^o.-^  an  exemplar  of  the  best  manuscript  c^f.  say.  Demosthenes  or  of 
Plato,  of  Livy  or  of  Cie^r?  For  palatograph ical  studies  the  reproduction  of  the  manu- 
script complete  would,  of  course,  be  more  agreeable  and  useful  than  that  of  a  single 
pagi\  such  as  f umisbod  of  late  by  the  Paheogmphical  So<nety.  by  M.  Omont  for  famous 
Gret*k  manuscripts  and  M.  Cliatelain  for  the  best  manuscripts  of  Latin  authors,  but 
would  not  the  enterprise  be  tw)  costly  even  if  limited  in  each  library  t^)  a  single  maDU- 
soripi  c^ach  year?  Do  not  the  facilities  of  travel  by  rail  and  of  photography  by  inde- 
pendent effort,  render  unnecessar\'  the  reproduction  in  full  of  a  manuscript  of  100  pages 
or  more  in  hundreds  of  exemplars?  Do  the  repeated  editorial  collations  of  manu- 
scripts leave  ao  much  yet  to  be  dt^ired  as  to  warrant  the  expense  entailed  in  the  making 
of  200  or  300  negatives  for  phot<.>graphic  facsimiles? 

Since  the  enterprifie  [concludes  Du  Rieu]  must  assume  an  international  character,  I 
should  like  to  see  all  the  responsibility  for  the  repnxluction  of  a  manuscript  confided 
to  tlie  director  of  the  library  providinjj  that  manuscript  for  photographic  publication; 
he  will  readily  find  in  his  city  a  studio  capable  of  the  work  requirea;  he  will  chai^ge 
himself  with  the  binding  and  the  transmission  of  it.  and  the  expenses  will  be  paid  en 
bloc.  I  can  not  contemplate  subjecting  hundrtnis  of  negatives  to  the  dangers  ofiravel. 
The  fac^similes  thus  pn>auced  may  present  some  divergence  of  execution,  but  are  not 
the  originals  themselves  divergent?  The  question  of  price  will  also  rest  with  the 
indivioiial  studio,  but  always  under  the  guarantjr  of  the  bureau  of  the  societv,  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  the  great  collections  at  Paris,  Londcm,  Rome,  Vienna,  feerlin, 
Florv»nce.  and  Brussels. 

As  to  the  field,  a  question  still  remains:  Shall  it  be  merely  of  the  Gn*ek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  or  shall  illustratiMi  co<lices  and  miniatures  of  interest  in  the  history  olart 
be  inchufed  in  the  scope  of  the  enterprise? 

Such  isun  outline  of  this  summons  to  collalx>ration.  It  failed  of  success,  ]X)6stbly 
because  it  was  ahead  of  its  time,  probal)ly  bec^ause  it  was  too  timid.  The  very  ques- 
tions raiseil  by  the  author  leave  room  for  a  i)ossibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  fundamental 
utility  and  exi>ediency  of  the  undertaking.  No  scholar,  nowadays,  would  regard  the 
qu(^tions  as  points  at  issue.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  variance  of  opinion  e\'en  in 
1S91.  Photographic  processes  and  materials  alike  had  passed  already  beyond  the 
f  xiM»rimental  stage,  and  had  indicated  the  path  of  improvement  in  the  future;  perfec- 
tion was  cimceivable  at  any  moment  that  might  be  called  the  present.  The  research 
schools  of  the  New  World  were  already  securely  established  and  were  daily  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  inaccessibility  of  originaUa,  of  the  un trust worthinej^s  of  reprints 
though  never  w^  frequently  or  carefully  collated,  and  of  the  costs  and  dela>'s  of  pil- 
grimage. It  was  inadvisable,  so  late  as  1S94,  to  admit  excusi»s  on  account  of  which 
Mahomet  should  continue  to  vii?it  the  mountain.  The  part  was  no  more  the  whole  then 
than  now,  nor  a  j)age  of  a  classic  the  whole  classic,  nor  independent  enterprise  enter- 
prise by  collaboration.  And  that  the  cost  of  reproduction  varied  inven?ely  with  the 
size  of  the  edition  was  known  to  every  tyro. 

No  resiwnsi^  to  th<»  appeal  of  Doctor  Du  Rieu  api>eare(l  in  the  Revue  des  biblio- 
thi^ques.  The  Bollettino  delle  pubblicazioni  italiane.  however,  issueil  by  the  National 
Library  of  Florence,  printed,  in  the  number  of  September  15, 1894,  an  article  approving 
the  enterprise  and  exprc»ssing  hope  of  its  speedy  realization.  In  1895  Du  Rieu  addressed 
a  circular  to  his  colleagues  lamenting  his  inability  to  si'cure  more  than  35  unqualified 
a<lliesionp,  at  $30  a  year,  to  the  proposed  wx-iety.  lie  pays  that  possibly  50  sul)scnp- 
tions  might  be  secured,  but  that  since  100  are  not  fortlicoming,  lie  finds  himself 
obliged  to  renounce  the  task  which,  nn  the  invitation  of  his  many  colleaguc^s  and 
in  the  interest  of  learninjr,  he  had  undertaken.  *' We  cherish, "  he  writes,  "the  confi- 
dent Lo;)e  that  some  day  or  other  our  project  will  be  revived  with  more  fortunate 
rc8ulU9,    Me&nwhiW.  we  sJiall  console  ourselves  ii  l\\o  pv\\A\?^^\viTa  ol  i«Lca\m\l<i  i^i^ico- 

'ioD8,  to  whom  we  already  are  in  debt  for  vork  ol  gte^X,  wWWVy ,  taa^  ^^  ^  n%l  \ft 
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.harmonize  tlieir  interests  with  those  of  librarians  wliose  resoiircee  are  unfortunately  so 
inadequate. ' '  To  Du  llieu  honor  is  due.  not  only  for  his  strenuous  though  unsucceis- 
ful  efforts,  but  f(»r  the  faith  expressed  in  this,  almost  his  last,  contribution  to  a  cause 
which  already  in  the  lifetime  of  his  immediate  successor  at  the  Library  of  Leyden, 
Dr.  Scato  G.  de  Vries,  appears  to  have  arrived  within  measurable  reach  of  fruition. 
•If  his  withdra^Til  had  been  deferred  for  even  a  brief  period,  the  discussion  of  his  project 
would  have  proceeded  more  to  his  taste;  for  several  artich»s  in  response  to  his  sum- 
mons, saysM.  Bergmans,  had  already  been  accepted  for  publication  by  the  Centralblatt 
iiir  Bibliothokswesen.  During  1896  and  1897  the  admirable  reproductions  of  Greek  and 
Ijatin  manuscripts  issued  by  Sijtlioff  of  Lt^yden  at  tlie  instigation  of  Du  Rieu  (who  died 
in  189G)  and  by  libraries  such  as  the  Tiaurentian,  the  Vatican,  the  Nationale  of  Paris,  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Bodleian,  contributed  not  a  little,  by  their  example,  to  the 
recugnitiftn  of  the  i)ossibilities  and  advantages  of  work  in  facsimile  and  lent  no  insig- 
niiicunt  stimulus  to  the  movement  toward  centralized  effort.  A  complc*te  ILst  cif  these 
facsimiles — of  the  Oxford-Paris  Plato,  the  Heidelberg  Plautus,  the  Venetus  A.  Iliad, 
the  Laurentian  Tacitus,  the  Ambrosian  Terence,  etc. — is  easily  acceswible.a  Since 
they  were  the  outci>me  not  oi  international  but  of  private  enterprise  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  them  here. 

In  1897  the  admirable  reproductions  by  collotj^pic  processes  made  in  the  Bodleian 
Librar>'  and  the  British  Museum  attracted  the  attejition  of  an  American  professor, 
Charles  Mills  Gayley,  of  the  University  of  Caliioniia,  who,  like  many  anotlier  before 
And  after,  was  spcmding  liis  sabbatical  year  of  vacation  in  copying  and  collating  texts 
for  a  series  of  volumes  which  he  proposed  to  edit  after  his  return  to  America.  He  had 
for  ».)m(?  time  felt  that  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  scholarship  in  America 
was  the  lack  of  the  original  manuscripts  and  the  unique  folios  and  quartos  neceieary 
to  historical,  literary,  and  certain  kinds  of  scientific  research.  Since  thes<,>  were  jeal- 
ously guarded  in  the  libraries  of  the  Old  World,  whence  they  could  be  removed  neither 
for  love  nor  money,  American  professors,  students,  and  scholars  of  all  kinds  found  it 
necefisar^'  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  f(;r  the  pur- 
poae  of  consulting  them,  as  well  as  to  devote  months  or  j'ears  that  might  he  more 
creatively  occupied  to  the  mechanical  copying  or  collating  of  them.  The  considera- 
tion of  these  facts  led  him  to  inquire  of  the  British  Museum  and  tlie  Bodleian  Lil^niry 
whether  permission  might  l>e  obtained  by  xm  American  instituti(m  to  reproduce  their 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  in  facsimile.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  drew  up  at  that  time  and  presented  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
a  plan  for  a  bureau  which  should  have  for  its  purpose  ''the  systematic  and  continuous 
republication  in  facsimile  of  such  manuscripts  and  books  in  European  libniries  as  can 
not  otherwise  become  the  common  prt)perty  of  investigators  and  students;  thin  repub- 
lication to  furnish  the  world  of  scholars  with  facsimiles  as  nearly  as  jM)ssil>h»  at  cost 
jwice,  according  to  the  demand  for  them,  and  to  supply  the  institution  conducting 
the  enterprise  with  a  copy  free  of  charge  of  each  work  reprrKluced." 

In  this  memorial  to  the  board  of  regents  of  his  university  he  said,  further: 

Such  an  output  of  facsimiles  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  sc'liools  of  advancwl  re- 
search. On  the  one  hand,  the  institution  in  charge  would  constitute  a  central  and 
complete  library  of  facsimiles;  on  the  other,  not  onlv  American  but  also  foreign  invi^s- 
ti^toTB  and  institutions  of  learning  would  henceforth  be  able  to  obtain  at  a  reasonable 
pnce  duplicates  of  whatfvtrr  originals  were  in  a  d(>mand  suflicient  to  warrant  their 
reproduction.  Such  sysloniatic  reproduction  of  uni(iue  manuscripts  and  rare  printed 
wwks  would  materially  ])eneHt  the  civilization  of  the  future,  both  beeaust?  it  would 
diflseminate  wliat  is  now  confined  to  one  or  two  centers  of  learning  and  because  it 
^ould  obviate,  through  this  nmltiplication  of  copies,  the  yMisBible  loss  of  scientific  and 
literary  material  by  tlie  destruction  in  part  or  whole  (as  formerly  at  Alexandria)  of 
any  one  of  the  famous  Old  World  libraries.     The  bureau,  focusing  information  con- 

«AB«yot,  L'Etat  artuol  dos  pirDllrations  tl--  iHCa'imlW  iV«  wft.nMwf\\«^.  \\t\\>;..\  VXM.-,  v\w\\.  >\xsV>\, 
JDtntnablAtt  tiir  JiibliotbekawiBen.  JU-'H),  pp.  1-32,  113  13n,  \OV-\W^,  ^Sav^-Hv,  W.  OxsvowX,  \A*N.'»  ^R^ 
sveaeiJBde  facsimiles,  etc.,  In  tho  Jleviio  des  blbliothliquoft,  WYi,  v\>.  \\\-\"^,  «>^-^• 
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ctTning  the  matrrials  of  investigation  wherever  pn^aorved,  would  immcdiatolv  tako 
an  unprocedonted  position  as  a  bureau  of  literary  research — a  kind  of  central  oiblio- 
graphical  exchange — to  which  the  scholars  and  universities  of  the  world  might  turn  for 
information  concerning  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  monument*,  as  well  as  for 
assistance  toward  the  republication  of  such  as  might  be  required  in  their  investigations. 

Concerning  the  necessity  for  the  n^production  and  preservation  of  the  unique  and  per- 
ishable manuscripts  and  printed  materials  of  research  no  scholar  needs  to  be  convinctkl. 
Ihit  no  plan  providing  Uit  such  lalmr  of  preservation  and  distribution  in  all  lines  of 
study,  for  the  world  and  in  perpetuity,  has  to  my  knowledge  been  attempted  or 
draft e<l.     Yot  it  seems  tliat  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  bc>th  simple  and  obvious. 

Individual  and  diverse  firms  undertaking  republication  by  fa<*simile8  for  purely 
business  profit  and  within  narrt)W  limits  will  not  find  the  demand  great  enough  to 
supix)rt  any  onu  of  them.  Even  a  central  agency  attempting  the  enterprise  will  fail 
if  It  n*Ktrict  its  efforts  to  one  or  two  specialized  subject^?,  or  its  sale  to  a  few  libraries, 
liut  a  bureau  wf)rking  for  only  such  profit  as  shall  insure  the  continuation  of  the  enter- 
prise (providing  materials  for  all  libraries,  for  all  lines  of  research,  for  all  scholars,  and 
at  a  lower  price  than  individual  effort  could  effect)  will  lind  a  sutficient  and  a  st-eady 
market,  for  scholars  are  always  in  need  of  the  do<^'uments  of  past  generations — not, 
however,  in  tlu^  inaccurate  ft)rm  of  reprints,  but  in  that  of  exact  facsimile.  The 
demand  will,  moreover,  increase  with  the  educational  incentive  of  the  supply,  as 
universiiics  come  to  recognize  that  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  study  of  the  originals  or  of  facsimiles  thereof.  So  far  nothing  substantial  has  been 
accr)mprished  by  the  European  librarians,  and  nothing  will  be  accomplished  until 
some  sc;lf-supporling  institution,  both  central  and  universal,  fills  the  breach  and 
systematically  undertak<'s  the  function  of  republi<'ation. 

The  enlerprise  must  be  cautiously  begun,  and  from  the  first  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We 
should  lirst  ask  the  more  pn.»minent  lil>raries  and  specialists  to  furnish  lists  of  works  the 
r«'i)nKhiction  of  which  is  at  prt»sent  demanded.  We  should  then,  by  collating,  ascertain 
those  most  in  demand ;  we  should  then  give  an  opportunity  to  the  institutions  and  per- 
sons concerned  to  indicate  which  of  this  sec<»nd  list  they  will  engajjje  to  take  if  repub- 
lished at  a  pri<'e  as  near  cost  as  iK)ssil>l<\  This  process  of  inquiry-  and  subscription 
might  be  repeatc-d  semiannually.  The  various  great  libraries  will  quickly  take  steps 
to  put  their  manuscripts  in  form  to  be  phot(>graphed,  or  will  offer  them  as  they  are,  to  be 
reproduced  by  such  a  bureau  of  republication.  The  only  condition  quid  pro  quo  sug- 
gested by  the  British  Mu.seum  and  the  HcKlleian,  in  correspondence  with  me,  is  that 
a  free  copy  of  (?ach  facsimile  be  deposited  in  the  library  furnishing  the  original  for  repro- 
ducti(m.  Ac((»rding  to  my  pn)posit ion  one  other  copy  should  be  deposited  in  a  central 
library  of  facsimiles;  the  rest  of  each  first  edition  would  then  be  suppliiKl,  according  to 
previous  demand,  contract,  and  subscription,  to  the  other  librarit^s,  universities,  schol- 
ars, and  coll«H'tt)rs  of  the  world  at  such  price  as  should,  as  nearly  as  i>ossible,  reimburse 
the  bureau.  It  would,  indeed,  not  be  improbable  that  sulxsequent  editions  would 
Bomciwhat  more  than  reimburse  the  bureau,  for,  since  the  bureau  would  preserve  all 
plates,  it  could  somewhat  advances  prici^  on  <*ditions  after  the  first,  and  so  the  steady 
increiu<(?  of  the  fund  at  its  <li.sposal,  and  therefore  of  its  eiliciency,  would  be  assured. 

It  was  j>roi)osed  by  Professor  Gayley  to  establi.*<h  tliis  bureau  and  the  central  library 
umler  the  supervision  of  the  T'niversity  of  California.  In  1808  the  regents  of  the 
university  appn)ved  the  project  and  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  librarian  of  th(?  university,  and  on<»  member  of  the  board  of  regents,  with  the 
hea<l  <»f  the  department  of  Engli.»-h  language  and  literature  i(iayley)  as  director  of  the 
})ur(au,  to  collect  the  funds  and  set  the  bun»au  in  operation.  It  was,  however,  stipu- 
lated that  no  iinancial  obligation  .•should  be  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  university. 
Th(i  committee  were  of  the  opinitm  that  an  endowment  of  $^iO,000  would  suffice,  if 
handhnl  as  a  revolving  fund;  no  pecuniary  liability  being  incurred  by  the  bureau  for 
reproductions  save  on  the  guaranty  of  a  .sufhcient  numl)er  of  subscribers  for  the  output. 
I  The  efforts  (»f  this  committ<*e  toward  securing  a  proper  endowment  were  from  the 
first  handiirapptnl  by  the  not  unreas(jnal)hj  hesitancy  of  men  of  means  to  embark  in  aii 
enterprise  of  which  American  .^scholars  themselves  had  not  publicly  and  forcefully 
asserted  the  need  and  permanent  value,  and  for  which  the  masses  did  not  clamor.  It 
therefore  appeared  b(»st  to  defer  th(;  pursuit  of  funds  until  by  perstmal  correspondence 
and  the  ai^sistance  of  the  public  press  the  university  world  had  been  anmsed  to  a  real- 
jzat'ion  ol  iho  /Possibilities  in  this  <lirection.  After  some  six  years  of  missionary  cam- 
/w/ir«  tJ2c  project  was  fortunntv  in  winning  the  sympa.\\w  ol  iW,  "^^i^n  YotVl  Evening 
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Post.  It  will  again  occupy  our  attention  under  date  of  November  19, 1904,  when  that 
jounial  brought  it  before  the  American  people  at  large. 

The  next  formulation  of  aim  and  method  of  importance  in  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment was  effected  by  an  international  conference  for  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  which  met  on  the  30th  of  September,  1898,  at  St.  Gall.  The 
conference  was  suggested  by  Fr.  Ehrle,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

The  more  important  decisions  reached  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  list  be  prepared  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  manuscripts  which 
in  all  probability  are  threatened  by  decay. 

2.  That  specimen  photographs  be  made  of  these  manuscripts  in  order  to  establish 
their  condition  at  the  present  time. 

3.  That  a  permanent  committee  be  appointed  and  charged  with  the  following 
duties: 

(a)  To  prepare  the  list  and  the  specimens  provided  for  in  articles  1  and  2  above. 
(6)  To  examine  processes  of  preserving  manuscripts,  and  to  recommend  the  best. 

(c)  To  make  public  in  printed  form  as  8<x>n  as  possible  the  processes  communicated 
to  the  present  conference. 

(d)  To  place  themselves  in  correspondence  with  librarians  and  technical  experts 
for  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

(e)  To  make  the  attempt  to  seciure  from  national  governments  the  subsidies  neces- 
sary to  attain  these  results  in  the  interest  of  science. 

The  committee  appointed  for  these  purposes  was  composed  of  Fr.  Ehrle;  S.  G. 
de  Vries,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Leyden;  and  Zangemeister,  head  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

Beyond  indicating  the  lamentable  condition  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ments in  manuscript  of  the  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  suggesting  methods  of  restoring  and  preserving  them  this  conference  attained 
no  practical  result,  for,  according  to  M.  Bergmans,  the  committee  never  met.  The 
moral  effect,  however,  has  not  been  lacking.  Nay,  in  the  light  of  what  was  purposed, 
but  not  accomplished,  and  of  the  subsequent  conflagration  at  Turin,  a  melancholy 
interest  attaches  to  the  timely  forebodings  of  St.  Gall. 

At  the  congress  of  librarians,  held  at  Paris  in  1900,  the  aged  and  highly  respected 
dean  of  European  librarians,  Leopold  Delisle,  administrator-general  of  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale,  added  his  voice  to  this  succession  of  warning  and  appeal.  As 
president  of  the  congress  he  called  attention  to  the  dangers  that  beset  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  precious  manuscripts  at  the  hands  of  students  only  too  often  careless  in  the 
extreme. 

He  called  for  phototypic  reproductions  of  the  more  important  treasures — not  dif- 
ficult of  selection  and  location — which  might  be  substituted  for  the  originals  as  mate- 
rial for  research.  He  pointed  out  that  editions  de  luxe,  such  as  the  Sijthoff  Horace 
and  Homer  and  the  Vatican  Virgil,  were  too  expensive  for  such  an  end;  that  fac- 
simile rcproducrtions  in  octavo  or  small  quarto,  such  as  those  prepared  by  la  maison 
Berthaud  and  displayed  in  the  Mazarin  gallery,  would  well  serve  the  purpose.  He 
cited  the  wisdom  of  the  keepers  of  the  French  national  archives,  who  had  thus  already 
placed  beyond  danger  of  total  destruction  certain  literature  written  upon  crumbling 
papyrus,  and  he  commended  the  subject  as  a  whole  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Once  more  the  consideration  of  concerns  apparently  more  immediate  precluded 
action  upon  this,  the  most  pressing  and  practical  of  all. 

Some  catafitrophe  to  the  priceless  and  perishable  remnant  of  a  literary  first-bom, 
some  irremediable  loss  to  the  humanities,  such  as  had  been  apprehended  by  suc- 
cessive apostles  of  systematic  reproduction  by  facsimile,  seemed  to  be  the  sad  and  only 
means  of  shocking  the  world  into  a  realization  oi  "wWl  ft\vo\]\^  \iaN^  Xi^ifcTv  v^^^<J5\^ 
ol  what  must  yet  he  precluded  from  possibility  ol  tecMrteikee.    0\i  V}Cife*25i^  ^sA^^va. 
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of  Janiiar>',  1904,  the  Royal  University  Libmry  at  Turin  was  well  nigh  reduced  to 
ashes;  and  the  world  is  still  trying  to  discover  how  much  of  its  history  has  gone  up 
in  lunoke.  Of  Greek  manuscripts  alone  401  were  destroyed,  and  much  material 
of  information  concerning  medieval  life  and  letters  irreparably  lost.  The  experts 
are  giving  thanks  whenever  the  small  privilege  is  accorded  them  of  identifying  and 
cataloguing  the  titles  of  ''Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Hebrew  parchments  as  these 
lie  in  their  own  ashes.''  The  united  academies  of  France  and  Germany  mourn  the 
records  of  the  year  128G,  which  they  just  too  late  were  planning  to  reproduce  and 
piililish.  The  world  regards  with  gratitude  the  few  scholars  who,  like  Krumbacher, 
had  had  the  foresight  painfully  to  copy  and  collate  here  and  there  a  treasure  which 
henceforth  will  l)e  accessible  in  that  copy  alone. 

In  the  Frcoich  Academy  of  InBcripUons  and  Belles- liCttn^  Paul  Meyer  expressed 
at  once  his  regret  that  more  of  the  vanished  treasures  had  not  been  made  current  by 
reproduction,  and  his  satisfaction  that  even  a  few,  such  as  the  text  of  the  chronicler 
Haytoun  and  tlie  beautiful  manuscript  with  miniatures  of  the  Hours  of  Turin  had 
been  saved  in  facsimile  by  the  efforts  of  the  academy.  Salomon  Reinach  called 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-academicians  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  science, 
of  governments,  and  of  academies,  to  take  measures  to  photograpli  documents  of 
the  first  rank.  If  the  catastrophe  of  Turin  could  jmKluce  this  rc«ult  there  would 
be  in  it  some  melancholy  consolation  for  the  regrets  mingled  with  remorse  which 
the  sc]iulun«hip  of  Europe  now  experienced  because  of  the  irremediable  diaaprpesr- 
ance  of  so  many  historical  sources  and  works  of  art.  M.  Diculafoy,  agreeing  with 
M.  lieinach,  urged  the  academy  to  represent  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  immediate  decision  favorable  to  the  proposal  for  national 
asBiHtauce  in  tliis  matter  of  reproduction.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1904,  the  Ohamber 
of  Deputies  was  accordingly  memorialLzed  upon  the  subject,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  introduc(Hl: 

1.  A  special  appropriation  of  100,000  francs  shall  be  pLiced  at  the  disposal  of  th« 
minister  of  public  instruction  for  the  photographic  reproduction  of  ttie  principal 
manuscripts  preserved  in  the  great  libraries  and  national  museums  of  France. 

2.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  is  commissioned  to  effect  the 
execution  of  these  reinroductions  in  such  way  as  shall  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
art  and  science. 

Since  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  siioilar  appeal  will  be  made,  if  not  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  any  rate  to  some  American  capable  of  endowing 
an  institution  of  similar  scope  and  aim,  the  resusons  accompanying  this  proposition 
are  sul>joined.a  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  commission  du  V>udget,  and, 
though  nothing  has  transpired  up  to  the  present,  it  is  still  to  l>e  hoi>ed  that  a  favor- 
able report  may  result. 

We  now  return  to  the  American  project,  which  in  detailed  form,  and  with  sugges- 
tions on  method  and  cost,  and  a  specimen  list  of  manuscripts  and  unique  printed  texts 
deserving  of  reproduction,  was  published  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  the  19tli 

o  Fruiii  BerguuiDR,  p.  13:  Documcntii  pariomontalroH  do  la  Chanibrc  dcs  Deputes,  1904,  p.  63,  annexe 
No.  147U: 

Messieurs,  Ics  ilchpsscs  inostimAblos  conserves  dans  noa  inu66os,  dcs  trdsors  pr<V'ieux  pour  rhiatoirB 
et  la  acinncp,  »ont  oxponfis  k  disparaltre  enti^mncint  par  suite  d'lm  sinistre  tou jours  poflRiblp. 

L'inccndio  r«%wnt  de  la  BibHoth^(JUC  royaio  do  Turin  n»mct  uno  fois  do  plus  en  reliei  la  ndcctuut6  dt 
prcndr.'.  toutes  Ics  mosurca  susceptiolos  do  diminuer  Ics  risqucsde  dost  ruction  d<3flnitive  qui  monacent 
aans  cesse  tant  do  riches  monuments  do  notrc  gloire  nationalc. 

Suns  (loute.  dcs  pr^-autions  sont  niinuticuscnicnt  prises  i>our  6vitcr  Ics  d^sastrcs  ct  dcs  gurdicns 
vi^ilants  sont  continucllcment  on  ^vrii;  nialfn^  tout ,  un  incendic  pout  sc  d^^clan'r  d'un  moment  d  I'autre. 

Jl  impurto  done  que  nous  mcttions  h  profit  Ics  mo}'cns  capaUes  do  presor\*cr  d'uue  mine  complete 
Ics  docuniejits,  si  int^ressants  pour  lo  present,  one  nous  ont  tninsmis  Ics  g<!D(^rations  du  passd. 

La  photographio  nous  poimct  do  crcer  une  reserve  de  reprocluotidns  qui  rendrait  moins  ttchouM 

Sour  nos  savants  la  iMirte  dcs  plus  importunts  inanuscrits  origiuaux  rocuoillis  duns  uos  prinoipalefl 
iblioth^ues, 

C'eBt  fxynr  aiMurer  ces  reproductions,  icnduos  iHcilos  par  les  progr&s  do  la  pholpgrai^ic,  que 
roujf  domandon^  do  voter  m  proposition  do  loi  suivanto. 
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id  November,  1904.  Ab  before,  the  author,  Gayloy,  calls  fur  an  endowment  for  con- 
tingent expenses  and  a  xeyoK'ing  iund  (to  be  applied  strictly  in  the  supply  of  such 
demand  as  may  be  guaranteed  by  a  nuiuber  of  sul^scriptions  sufficient,  on  the  ono« 
hand,  to  meet  expenses,  and,  on  the  other,  to  furnish  each  subscriber  witli  fac- 
abniles  approximately  at  cost).  He  points  out  that  with  the  cooperation  of  universities, 
libraries,  and  learned  associations  in  Europe,  America,  and  the  colonies  not  only  will 
a  steady  market  be  assured,  but  also  the  continuous  judgment  of  experts  concerning 
the  documents  most  necessary  to  be  reproduced.  He  repeats  his  suggestion  of  an 
international  bureau  of  literary  research,  to  be  situated,  with  a  central  library  of 
facsimiles,  at  some  focus  of  intellectual  activities;  but  this  library  (equipped  with  at 
least  one  copy  of  each  facsimile  reproduced  by  the  American  enterprise,  and  with 
copies,  obtained  by  exchange,  of  whatever  is  reproduced  by  European  enterprise) 
^opears  now  not  as  an  affair  attached  to  any  single  university,  but  as  a  cooperative 
and  national  institution. 
Indicating  to  what  extent  expenses  may  be  reduced  by  cooi>eratiotn,  he  says: 

A  calculation  on  the  basis  of  a  5G-pego  quarto  in  the  Bodleian  library  and  of  the 
jMivertised  rates  of  photographic  reproduction  (coUotypic)  as  now  practiced  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  shows  that  we  could  secure  100  copies  of  the  quarto  at  a  cost 
price  of  $2  each  copy,  whereas  an  individual  undertaking  to  secure  one  such  facsimile 
would  have  to  order  an  edition  of  at  least  20,  each  of  wnich  would  cost  him  $5.  To 
flecore  his  one  copy  at  f6  he  would,  in  other  words,  have  all  the  labor  of  the  enterprise 
■nd  the  responsilnlity  of  disposing  of  the  19  superfluous  facsimiles.  The  bureau, 
however^  could  sell  at  a  gross  profit  of  50  per  cent  or  even  at  100  per  cent  and  still  under- 
sell the  individual  competitor.  This  is  an  example  on  a  small  scale.  One  hundred 
facsimiles  of  such  a  work  as  Homer's  Iliad  would  cost  us  at  lea^t  f2,000.  And  so  on, 
upward  and  downward. 

The  expenses  of  the  proix)eed  bureau  arc  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  pavement  in  advance  of  the  republishing  press  employed;  for  the  present  the 
Clarendon  rress,  Oxford;  later  an  independent  equipment  of  our  own  capable  of 
undertaking  this  work  in  all  libraries  and  museums. 

2.  The  payment  of  a  special  agent  to  administer  the  details  of  the  business,  to  report 
orders  to  the  bureau,  and  arrange  for  the  transmission  of  books,  and  keep  the  minutes 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

8.  Office  rent,  store  rent,  and  ultimately  rent  of  a  fireproof  storehouse. 

4.  The  expenses  of  correspondence  and  such  other  incidental  costs. 

5.  Expense  of  clerks  for  cataloguing,  indexing,-  etc. 

0.  The  expenses  of  general  supervision  and  such  other  compensation  as  may  be 
advisable  and  necessary,  proi)ortionate  to  the  time,  effort,  and  skill  demanded  by  the 
direction  of  the  enterprise. 

These  are  expi^nses  each  of  which  will  grow  with  the  extension  of  the  operations  of 
the  bureau;  but  with  that  extension  there  will  grow  the  ability  to  meet  the  ami. 

To  reduce  the  thing  to  a  practical  basis — supposing  that  it  were  deemed  advisable 
to  commence  l>y  republishing  20  important  manuscripts  or  unique  prints,  $20,000 
would  be  sufficient  on  the  following  calculations: 

100  copies  of  each  of  15  old  English  plays  and  other  literary  rarities,  at  $200  . .  $3, 000 

100  copies  of  each  of  5  classical  manuscripts,  c.  g.,  ''Iliad,''  at  $2,000 10, 000 

100  copies  of  each  of  5  historical  manuscnpts  or  prints,  at  $1,000 5, 000 

100  copies  of  each  of  8  scientific  manuscripts,  at  $250 2, 000 

Ttjtal 20,000 

For  contingent  expenses  an  additional  $5,000  would  be  sufficient.  A  sum  of  $25,000 
would  suffice  to  launch  the  enterprise  and  make  known  its  possibilities.  This  would 
constitute  a  revolving  fund  for  the  chargtw  of  republication.  Ther<»after  it  is  estimated 
that  the  current  exi)ense8  and  the  establishment  of  a  rtrserve  to  meet  necessary  pay- 
ments of  cash  in  advance  of  the  returns  from  the  subscribers  for  the  series  \iouid 
amount  to  $10,000  pt^  aimum. 

That  is  to  say,  a  cash  endowment  of  $25,000  is  to  be  desired  and  a  capital  fund  (say 
of  $200,000  to  $300,000)  w>  invepted  as  to  produce  an  interest  of  $10,000  per  annum. 
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This  commuiucation  was  strongly  backed  by  a  leading  article  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Evening  Post,  in  which  Prof.  Hammond  Lament  commends  the  project  to  the  consid- 
•  eration  of  American  scholars,  and  calls  for  correspondence  with  a  view  to  practical 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  scientific  sr>cietit»8,  libraries,  individual  scholars,  and  biblio- 
philes. '*  Cooperation  among  the  institutions  and  persons  most  interested  is  the  first 
Bt<p,"  says  he.  ''Financial  backing  is  the  second.  The  first  would,  we  believe,  inev- 
itably lead  to  the  second.  *  *  *  Here  would  be  an  extraordinary  opportunity  by 
a  single  stroke  to  confer  upon  scholars  of  all  races  and  for  all  the  future  a  great  boon.*- 
Numerous  letters  of  comment  and  approval  were  received  by  the  Evening  Post  and 
printed  during  the  ensuing  months.  Among  the  rest,  from  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian 
of  Congre^5s•,  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia;  H.  L.  Koopman,  librarian 
of  Brown;  G.  W.  Harris,  librarian  of  Cornell;  Asst.  Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  of 
Yale;  George  Parker  Winship,  librarian  in  Providence;  E.  A.  Richanison,  librarian 
of  Princeton;  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Dixon,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Profs.  J.  0. 
Rolfe  and  Felix  E.  Schelling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Bishop  Henry  Cod- 
man  Potter,  of  New  York;  Worthington  C.  Ford,  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  Profs. 
Arley  B.  Show,  Clyde  A.  Duniway,  E.  D.  Adams,  H.  L.  Cannon,  Max  Farrand,  and 
H.  R.  Fairclough,  of  Stanford;  Pn)fs.  C.  H.  Grandgent  and  M.  H.  Morgan,  of  Harvard; 
Azariah  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin;  President  James  B.  Angell,  Prof.  M.  L.  D'Ooge, 
and  Prof.  Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Profs.  Alexis  F.  Lange, 
W.  A.  Merrill,  and  G.  R.  Noyes,  J.  C.  Ilowell,  librarian,  and  Messrs.  Alfred  Emerson 
and  Walter  Morris  Hart,  of  the  University  of  California;  David  H.  Browne,  a  metallur- 
gist of  New  York;  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia;  Prof.  William  M.  Sloanc, 
of  Columbia;  Profs.  F.  I.  Carpenter  and  R.  G.  Moulton,  of  Chicago;  President  Harper,  of 
Chicago;  President  S(rhurman  and  Profs.  J.  W'.  Jenks  and  J.  M.  Hart,  of  Cornell;  Prof, 
T.  W\  Hunt,  of  Princeton;  Profs.  Tracy  Peck  and  G.  B.  Adams,  of  Yale;  and  Prof.  A.  R. 
Hohlfeld,  of  Wisconsin.  Private  letters  commending  the  enterj)ris<»  were  received 
from  Profs.  Calvin  Thomas,  G.  R.  Carpenter,  William  Sloane,  and  A.  V.  Williams  Jack- 
son, of  Columbia;  Gildersleeve  and  Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  William  C.  Lane,  of 
Harvard,  and  a  number  of  other  scholars. 

In  the  March-April  number  of  the  Revue  archaeologique,  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  dis- 
cuwing  th(?  i)ropo8al  made  in  Ftibruary,  IIKM,  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  hails 
with  satisfaction  the  American  plan,  saying  that  he  had  remarked  some  five  years 
before  that  the  United  Stat(»s  ha<l  few  ancient  manuscripts  but  much  money,  and  that 
if  he  were  an  American  he  would  propose  just  such  a  federation  of  public  libraries  for 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  manuscripts  of  the  first  importance,  as  was  now  advo- 
cated in  the  Evening  Post.  Conunenting  further  up<m  Professor  Gayley's  project,  he 
makes  the  following  valuable  suggestions  concerning  process,  format,  and  price: 

1°  Pour  les  mss.  interessants  par  leur  contenu,  mais  qui  ne  sont  pasdes  cRuvresd'art, 
et  pour  les  exemplaires  uniques  de  livres  analogues,  fl  faudrait  cies  reproductions  en 
simili-gravure,  dans  le  format  grand  in-8°,  c'est-^-d ire,  g(!»n6ralenient,  une  forte  r<ki no- 
tion; il  est  inutih^  de  donner  de  simples  documents  dans  la  grandeur  des  originaux;  2** 
Pour  les  niss.  orn('»8  de  miniatures,  il  faut  dc»8  publications  int^^grales  conime  celle  quo 
j'ai  faite,  prCice  au  funds  Piot,  des  Grandes  Chroniqucs  de  Saint-P<'*tersbourg,  dans  un 
format  qui  doit  etre  gi^'ueralement  rin-4°  et  par  les  precedes  plus  cofiteux  de  I'hi^'lio- 
gravure  (*u  de  la  phototypie;  3°  Suivant  que  les  anciennes  cartes  ou  aiitres  feuilles  iso- 
K'es  sont  ou  ne  sont  pas  des  a?uvres  d'art,  il  conviendrait  d'appliquer  Tun  des  deux 
proced^'s  dont  il  vient  d'etre  question;  4°  Le  prix  d'aucun  fac-simile  ne  devrait  depasser 
2  francs  le  feuillet;  il  ne  faut  pas  que  ce  grand  prf>jet  devienne,  entre  les  mains  d*un 
"avide  ^'diteur,'*  un  pretexte  a  ranyonner  le  public. 

That  not  Americans  alone  were  interested  in  this  project  for  systematic  reproduction 
of  manuscripts  was  further  shown  by  the  adhesion  of  Guide  Biagi,  ])refect  of  the  Lau- 
rent ian  and  Ricardian  lil.>raries  in  Florence,  who,  writing  in  the  Evening  Post  of  May 
10,  says: 

Afr.  Gayloy^a phin  seems  to  me  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration,  especially  by  the 
scholars  of  Europe,    1  think  that  all  institutions  ol  \eati\mg  aivd  «XV  ^eXvovacn  uw^Vi\.\o  V» 
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intorcfited  in  the  matter,  both  for  the  progress  and  spread  of  science  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  treasures  of  ancient  culture,  so  constantly  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  peril.  I 
therefore  deem  it  our  duty  to  put  this  plan  into  the  most  practicable  form. 

Signor  Biagi  feels  that  "founding  an  international  bureau  to  centralize  information 
for  these  reproductions  is  highly  commendable,"  and  that  "an  international  bureau 
would  probably  command  resources  and  secure  privileges  which  might  be  granted  to 
the  investigators  of  no  one  nation." 

III. 

We  now  arrive  in  this  history  of  the  movement  at  the  beginning  of  1905,  when  the 
Belgian  Government,  through  its  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction,  took 
the  initiative  in  the  organization  of  the  recent  International  Congress  at  Li6ge.  Con- 
tinuing with  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  congress — August  21-23 — we  note 
thatj  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  M.  da  Cunha's  paper  on  Portuguese  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  reproduction  of  manuscripts,  submitted  to  the  section  on  studies 
on  August  22,  a  lively  interchange  of  thought  was  evoked  regarding  the  propriety  of 
appealing  to  national  governments  for  direct  financial  assistance.  The  divergence  of 
opinion  was  so  decided  that  no  appeal  was  resolved  upon.  Far  otherwise  with  the  pro- 
posal to  call  upon  the  powers  for  the  exercise  of  moral  suasion  in  the  case  of  libraries 
which  persistently  have  refused  to  open  their  treasures  to  the  makers  of  facsimiles.  As  - 
to  the  desirability  of  founding  a  bureau  for  the  reproduction  of  manuscripts  in  America 
and  of  finding  the  money  by  benefaction,  if  possible,  in  that  country,  naturally  no 
'difference  of  opinion  existed;  and  still  it  was  evident  that  even  if  such  a  bureau  were 
4o  be  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  libraries,  universitit»s,  and  individuals,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  its  support  (by  purchase  or  exchange  of  facsimiles)  would  come 
from  the  learned  institutions  of  Europe.  Both  before  and  during  the  congress  the 
delegate  of  the  United  States  was  assured  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  leading 
libraries — the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  Vatican,  etc. — in  the  matter  of  permitting  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts  without  restriction  and  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  reports  of  M.  Bayot  and  Father  van  den  Gheyn,  the  former  on  the  history  and 
actual  condition  of  publication  by  facsimile  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  latter  on 
the^nanuscripts  of  Belgium  most  worthy  to  be  reproducetl,  were  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal value.  So  also  the  report  of  M.  Prou  on  facsimiles  of  state  papers,  with  its  admi- 
rable bibliography  of  reproductions  up  to  date.  Unfortunately  the  limits  of  this  review 
do  not  admit  of  a  detailed  transcription  of  their  contents,  and  a  mere  summary  would 
be  futile;  but  since  they  are  already  in  pamphlet  form  and  are  incorporated  in  the 
Actes  du  Congr^SjO  they  will  in  the  future  be  at  the  service  of  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions interested  in  facsimile  reproduction.  M.  Bayot's  bibliographical  list  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  those  of  Omont,  Gabriel  Meier,  Pirenne,  Bourmont,  Grand,  Prou, 
etc.,  but  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary  bibliography  in  its  historical  execution  and  its 
r^sum^  of  successive  methods  of  technique.  From  Father  van  den  Gheyn's  selection 
of  manuscripts  necessary  to  be  reproduced  from  the  libraries  of  one  little  kingdom 
scholars  may  obtain  a  vivid  idea  of  the  enormous  possibilities  of  reproduction  on  a 
general  scale. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  those  of  especial  significance  to  the 
future  of  American  scholarship  in  the  humanities  have  been  already  summarized  by 
the  author  of  this  report  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  as  follows: 

One  favoring  the  formation  in  every  country  of  a  commission  composed  of  specialists 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  manuscripts  most  desirable  to  be  repro<lucod  in  fac- 
simile; another  requesting  governments  to  draw  up  regulations  pennitting  scholars  to 
obtain,  on  the  most  li])eral  terms  possible,  the  reproduction  of  manuscripts  in  which 
they  are  interested,  and  pwviding  for  the  transmission  to  the  various  governments 
concerned  of  this  resolution,  together  with  a  list  of  the  libraries,  museums,  and  other 
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depositaries  of  which  the  regulations  are  at  the  present  time  in  every  way  patisfactorjr; 
a  tliird  expressing  a  desire  to  see  published  (a)  a  list  of  the  manuscripts  reproduced  in 
full  by  facf^imile  up  to  the  present  day;  (6)  so  far  as  possible,  a  detailiKt  bibliography  at 
facsimiles  contained  in  collections  of  specimens:  also  a  sentiment  that  facs^imiles  of 
manuscripts  should  preserve  the  format  of  the  originals,  appear  as  bound  volumes, 
and  when  feasible  be  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  sht»et:  furthermore,  that  while  it  is 
not  necessary  that  facsimiles  be  accompanied  by  scientific  commentaries,  they  should 
always  be  prefaced  by  a  minute  description  of  the  originals  repnxlucod  and  of  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  reproiluction  has  been  obtained. 

The  congress  passed  a  resolution  unreservedly  indorsing  the  American  pn>jcct  and 
desiring  Professor  Gayley  to  take  steps  to  organize  in  the  I'nitcKi  States  a  bureau  for  the 
systematic  reproduction  of  manuscripts  and  other  originals  necessarj*  to  the  promotion 
of  nvcarch.  It  designated  also,  as  requested  by  IVofessi^r  Gayley  and  Prof.  Salomon 
Reinach,  a  pt»rmanent  international  committee  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  inter- 
ests detcTmined  upon  or  discussecl  by  the  congress,  composed  of  the  following  represent- 
atives of  the  countries  concerned:  Brambach,  of  CarlfTuhe;  S.  de  Vries,  of  Leyden; 
Ehrle,  of  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome;  Gaillard,  of  Brussels:  Gayley,  of  California;' 
KaraV)acek,  of  Vienna;  Lange,  of  Copenhagen;  Nicholson,  of  the  Bmileian  Librar>'  in 
Oxford;  Omont,  of  Paris;  Putnam,  of  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington;  Salo- 
mon Reinach,  of  Paris;  Traub,  of  Munich;  and  Van  den  Ghe>Ti,  of  Brussels.  The 
•committee  was  authorized  to  add  to  itself  specialists  whose  assistance  may  be  desirable. 
An  important  part  of  its  function  will  be  to  lend  the  weight  of  distinguished  names  and 
exi>ert  authority  to  all  efforts  of  its  American  members  dirwt^  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  bureau  of  republication  and  librar>'  of  facsimiles,  also  to  assist 
in  designating  manuscripts  most  fitting  to  be  reproduced,  and  in  procuring  the  permit* 
neccsfsary  from  the  libraries  or  governments  controlling  the  originals.  The  committee 
will  take  stejxs  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  present  congress  and  will  call  another 
when  and  where  it  may  seem  proper.  Paris,  New  York,  and  Washington  have  already 
been  suggested,  and  one  of  these  three  will  prol)ably  be  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  next 
international  convention. 

The  congress  passed  also  resolutions  aiming  at  closer  uniformity  and  increased  facil- 
ity in  the  reproduction  of  maps,  coins,  and  seals,  and  indicated  itiS  approv-al  of  certain 
technical  processes  discussed  and  recommended  by  the  section  charged  with  that 
aspect  of  the  question.  In  regard  to  the  project  of  M.  Sur>'  for  an  international  bureau 
of  exchange  situated  at  Brussels,  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  end  in  view  could  be 
brat  attained  by  an  extension  of  the  existing  international  system  of  library  exchange  . 
to  cover  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  coins,  and  seals. 

On  the  whole,  though  apparently  of  interest  only  to  specialist^*,  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  congrt»ss  are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  scholamhip  of  the  New  as  of 
the  Old  World,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  especial  gratihcation  that  so  much  that  is  of  imme- 
diate and  practical  significance  has  been  accomplished. 

The  writer  of  this  report  presenteti  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  forming  a  coop- 
erative bureau  of  republication  to  the  Association  of  American  Universities  which 
met  in  March,  1906,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.  He  l>elieve8  tliat  an  annual  subscription  of  at 
least  $100  from  each  of  50  university  or  college  libraries,  for  value  to  be  received  in 
facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  together  with  what  may  be  expect e<l  from  the  great  libra- 
ries, such  as  tliat  of  Congress,  and  from  individual  collectors,  will  suffice  to  create  a 
working  model  of  both  bureau  and  central  library,  capable  of  enlisting  the  practical 
interest  of  some  financial  benefactor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

An'  Address  by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, AT  THE  Joint  Meeting  op  the  Associated  Academic  Principals,  the 
Council  op  Grammar  School  Principals,  the  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, THE  Training  Teachers'  Conference,  and  the  Drawing  Teachers' 
Club  op  the  State  op  New  York,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  December  28,  1904. 

*  *  *  There  have  beeii  three  fairly  well-defined  steps  in  the  making  of  Ameri- 
can secondary  schools:  First  there  was  the  Latin  grammar  school  of  the  colonies; 
second  came  the  academy,  which  prevailed  and  flourished  from  the  Revolutionary 
war  till  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and,  third,  the  public  high  school, 
which  has  come  into  its  estate  in  the  last  half  century. 

the  colonial  grammar  school. 

The  colonial  grammar  school  took  it«  name  and  its  character  from  the  early  cathedral 
grammar  schools  and  the  monasteries.  There  were  not  many  of  them  and  they  were 
for  the  greater  part  both  local  and  temporary.  They  were  in  almost  every  instance 
fitting  schools  for  the  colleges.  They  did  not  scatter  their  affections.  Each  one  was 
the  instrument  and  feeder  of  a  particular  college.  They  prepared  pupils  for  the  col- 
lege entrance  examinations,  but  they  had  to  go  far  to  supplement  the  meager  instruc- 
tion received  in  the  home  schools  or,  perhaps,  oftener  in  the  homes  where  there  were 
no  schools  at  all.  Of  course  they  observed  and  inculcated  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
colleges  which  they  supported. 

The  character  of  the  New  England  grammar  schools  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  that  '*when  scholars  had  so  profited  at  the 
grammar  schools  that  they  could  read  any  classical  author  into  English  and  readily 
make  and  speak  true  Latin  and  write  it  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  and  perfectly 
decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongues,  they  were  judged  capa- 
ble of  admission  in  Harvard  College." 

At  Princeton,  a  century  later,  '* candidates  must  be  capable  of  composing  grammat- 
ical I^tin,  translating  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  the  four  evangelists  in  Greek,  and 
must  understand  the  principal  rules  of  vulgar  arithmetic,"  and  this  controlled  the  work 
of  such  grammar  schools  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  middle  colonies. 

These  schools  are  commonly  called  "free  schools,"  but  they  were  not  wholly  free. 
They  claimed  tuition  fees,  depended  upon  generous  gifts  which  they  often  secured, 
-and  looked  to  permanent  endowments  which  some  of  them  realized.  Often  gifts  of 
lands  or  some  special  revenues  were  made  by  the  town.  Certainly  they  were  not  public 
in  the  sense  tliat  they  were  supported  by  uniform  taxation.  The  term  ''free  schooP' 
seems  to  have  been  used  to  designate  schools  not  restricted  to  a  particular  class  of  pupils. 

New  England  led  in  the  formation  of  these  early  classical  schools,  because  New  Eng- 
land was  New  England.  Institutions  in  New  England  naturally  enough  copied  insti- 
tutional life  in  Old  England.  The  English  peasantry  had  no  schools.  The  English 
nobility  and  aristocracy  maintained  colleges  and  fitting  schools  for  their  own.  The 
grammar  schools,  like  the  colleges  of  which  they  were  really  a  part,  came  from  the  higher 
classes  and  were  necessarily  exclusive.  There  was  a  fine  aristocracy — ^indeed,  a  gifted 
and,  speaking  relatively,  a  learned  aristocracy — in  New  England^  and  natuwAl^  qwssvvs^ 
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it  U>\\<fW<:i\  th^'  vfZyH  ol  th«;  mothiT  <'(>untry.     Ofton  it  improved  upon  thoee  ways.     Tho 

gTowinj;  Hpirit  of  dcmorrary  mad*;  thiH  particularly  true  in  e<lucation. 

TIk*  Dut<h  were  the  firnt  to  8<'t  uj)  the  really  free  elementary  school  in  America. 

Thry  brought  more  democracy  with  them  than  the  Puritans  did.    The  Pilgrims  had 

more  of  it,  man  for  man,  than  either;  but  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  bring  a  very 

great  quantity  or  prr>pagat(>  it  very  rapidly.     Before  the  English  overthrew  the  Dutch 

there  were  many  elementary  nchcKjls  in  New  Netherland.    There  were  only  one  or  two 

grammar  or  classical  schools.     After  the  English  triumphed  all  of  the  Dutch  schools 

disappeared.     Education  was  a  l)one  of  contention.     The  English  had  no  disposition 

to  encourage  elementary  schools  for  Dutchmen.     It  seemed  perilous  to  them.     In  the 

more  than  a  century  from  the  English  invasion  to  the  Revolution  there  were  two,  and 

only  two,  8chm)ls  established  by  the  Dutch  with  the  English  official  approval.     Both 

were  grammar  schools.    The  English  crown  could  tolerate  Dutch  classical  schools 

rather  than  Dutch  elementary  schools.     That  much  seemed  reasonably  safe  when  the 

teachers  ha<l  to  be  approved  by  English  bishops.     One  of  these  schools  was  as  transitory 

as  claKvical ;  the  other  was  splendidly  persistent,  for  it  merged  int<;  Columbia  University. 

RISE    OF  THE   ACADEMIES. 

Thonj  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  our  history,  or  in  any  history,  than  the  relation 
of  the  democratic  to  the  educational  advance.  The  growth  of  sentiment  and  feeling 
which  force<l  the  Revolution  was  quickly  reflected  in  innovations  upon  the  character 
of  the  schools.  The  colonial  grammar  schools  were  pushed  down  into  unoccupied 
territory  from  the  exclusive  institutions  of  such  aristocracy  as  there  was.  They  were 
the  instruments  of  a  distinct  copartnership  between  church  and  state.  They  were 
commoner  and  stronger  where  that  copartnership  was  the  widest  and  the  most  exact. 
They  were  few  and  weak  where  that  relation  was  nonexistent  or  ineffective.  But  of 
course  until  real  democracy  began  to  assert  itself  there  were  no  schools  save  the  exclu- 
sive ones  pn)vided  by  the  cn)wn  and  church.  With  the  approach  of  the  Revolution, 
and  res*ulting  from  the  some  causes,  new  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  conditions 
produce<l  a  new  order  of  schools.  The  tendency  towanl  the  independence  of  govern- 
mental and  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  developing  and  the  close  relation  between  church 
and  state  which  so  long  obtained  in  the  Puritan  theocracy  was  weakening.  The  effect 
upon  the  schools  was  twofold — to  make  the  lower  gradi*8  of  schools  the  instruments  of 
the  democratic!  advance  and  to  stimulate  private  and  denominational  effort  in  the 
interest  of  the  old  order.  The  results  were  the  common  elementary  school,  developed 
more  slowly  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  and  also  a  new  institution  of  much 
higli(;r  grade  under  private  and  denominational  control,  with  more  exact  legal  and 
ci)riH)rate  organization  and  powers,  and  not  entirely  without  state  largess.  The  gram- 
mar sch(K)ls  did  not  wholly  disappear,  but  they  rapidly  decreased  in  numbers,  and 
such  as  lived  contracted  their  curriculums  and  shed  their  denominational  bent.  A 
very  few,  notably  the  Boston  Latin  School,  have  been  adopted  by  the  public  and  have 
<'orae  down  to  the  present  day  retaining  a  distinct  classical  curriculum.  Wherever  this 
has  oc(?urred  it  has  been  in  close  association  with  other  secondary  srhools  with  wider 
<-our8es  and  fre<»r  electives. 

Even  before  the  Revolution  an  academy  appean'd  here  and  there;  but  it  ntKHled 
independence  to  settle  matters.  And  ind«'pendence  did  settle  matters.  *  *  * 
The  elimination  of  the  influence  of  English  politics  inym  the  affairs  of  gov<»mment 
in  Amerii»a,  the  removal  of  the  oversight  of  the  English  church  over  religious  affairs 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the  entire  separation  of 
state  and  crhurch  in  the  scheme  of  government  which  rcwje  above  the  fires  of  the  Revo- 
lution gave  decisive^  impulse  to  new  educational  idi*as  and  distinct  form  and  energy 
to  a  new  mann<T  of  sch(X>l. 

The  American  academy  was  nut  a  democratic  institution,  but  it  was  more  demo- 
crui/c  than  the  colleges  and  I^tin  schools  which  antedated  it.  It  was  as  demo- 
cmtic  an  the  hold-over  inf  uences  or  the  uncertain  voV\tk«A  xYveonw  oIxXi^Xaxsv^-voviX^ 
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permit  it  to  bo.  It  had  an  independent  legal  organization  with  an  independent  tnough 
perhaps  slender  endowment  and  a  self-perpetuating  control.  If  it  aimed  to  prepare 
pupilH  for  college  it  undertook  even  more  to  prepare  pupils  for  life  when  they  were  not 
going  to  college.  Often  its  work  was  wider  than  that  of  the  college  itself.  It  laid 
now  stress  on  the  study  of  English,  including  its  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  art  of  pub- 
lic speaking.  It  went  more  broadly  into  mathematics,  including  surveying  and  navi- 
gation, and  it  made  important  beginnings  in  the  natural  sciences.  Chemistry  and 
physicH  were  favorite  subjects.  History  was  universally  taught.  Even  architecture  and 
ptonography  got  a  start.  French  was  very  common,  and  German  appears  occasion- 
ally. If  Latin  and  Greek  continued  to  be  upheld  they  were  parallelcxl  by  innumer- 
able courses,  wliich  were  clearly  enough  of  democratic  origin,  and  must  surely  change 
the  outlook  of  communities  and  propagate  the  democratic  principle  in  affairs.  It  was 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  no  party  in  politics,  and,  although  it  was  devoutly  religious 
in  spirit,  it  of  necessity  came  to  serve  a  constituency  which  was  much  broader  than 
the  memlyership  of  any  single  church.  It  exacted  fees,  but  commonly  far  below  the 
m«*as\ire  of  its  necessities,  and  its  democratic  tendencies  disposed  it  to  help  all  it  could. 
It  Huroly  neeiied  the  aid  which  the  state  was  disposed  to  give,  and  as  the  state  was  a 
dem(x^nitic  one  the  fact  stimulaUxl  the  democra<:y  of  the  academy  itself. 

THE    NEW    YORK   ACADEMIES. 

By  the  act  of  April  13,  1787,  the  lK)anl  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  given  the  power  to  charter  academies.  At  the  first  subsequent  meet- 
ing Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  now  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  was  char- 
tere<l.  At  the  next  meeting  Clinton  Academy  at  East  Hampton,  in  Suffolk  County, 
was  chartercxl.  In  1794  there  were  12  of  those  academies,  in  1809  there  were  30,  in 
1829,  48,  and  in  1834.  C4. 

It  has  boon  the  policy  of  Now  York,  practically  from  the  beginning,  to  give  aid  and 
r'ncouragemont  to  secondary  education.  When  the  elementary  school  system  was 
developeil  the  State  undertook  to  assure  a  primary  school  education  to  every  citizen. 
It  would  not  support  it,  but  has  always  compelled  every  district  to  maintain  an  ele- 
mentary 8ch(X)l  and  has  made  the  stronger  districts  aid  the  weaker  ones.  It  has  never 
gone  so  far  as  to  assure  a  secondary  school  to  every  community  by  requiring  towns  or 
districts  to  maintain  them,  but  it  has  g<me  far  to  induce  communities  to  establish 
them  by  giving  substantial  aid  to  such  as  were  established. 

In  1790  the  State  established  what  is  known  as  the  literature  fund  by  authorizing 
the  reg(»nt8  to  take  poss(*ssion  of  certain  State  lands  and  apply  the  renta  and  profits  to 
aid  colleges  and  academies.  In  1813  and  again  in  1819  t\w  income  of  funds  received 
from  other  State  lands  were  added  to  the  literature  fund,  and  in  1827  seturities  to  the 
value  of  $150,000  belonging  to  the  canal  fund  were  added  to  it.  Subsequent  legisla- 
tion transferred  annually  $28,000  from  the  United  States  deiM)sit  fund  to  the  literature 
fund. 

For  convenient  reference,  and  because  always  interesting,  I  insert  here  a  table  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  literature  fund  to  academies  in  the  years  1820,  1830,  1840, 
and  18G0,  which  will  indicate  the  number  of  schools,  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  the 
number  of  academic  pupils,  the  sums  apportioned,  and  the  average  amount  to  each 
academy.     It  is  as  follows: 


1820. 


Schools 

Scholani 

Academic  scholars 

Amoant  apportioned 

Average  amount  to  each. . » 


30 

2,218 

63ti 

$2,  .500 


\ 


1830. 


1840. 


1860. 


58 
4,303 
2.222 

\ 

118 

10.881 

8.841 

IGO 
28,941 
16,514 
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*  *  *  The  whole  number  of  students  ropi)rted  in  academii>8  in  1834  was  5,330,  and 
«h^  nunilvT  allowed  by  regents  in  the  distribution  of  the  literature  fund,  as  having 
pur^iuvi  the  noiutsiite  b'tudies,  was  3,741;  the  value  of  academy  lots  and  buildings  was 
$:UW,nJ'v  v»lue  of  other  real  estate,  $19,722;  the  value  of  philosophical  apparatus  and 
library.  $*Jl.7^>:  ihe  value  of  other  personal  estate,  $139,130;  number  of  books  in 
UtHran«ft«.  ICl-tJ:  tuition  money  for  the  year,  $73,472;  income  fi-om  permanent  funds, 
$5>.-r:v  aafc.^unt  revx-ived  from  the  State,  $12,000;  del)ts  due  by  academics,  $72,137; 
nuRvlH*r  of  K«?dK'her?.  217;  compensation  of  teachers,  $<38,924. 

A  5iudy  of  the  subject  makes  it  clear  tliat  the  regents  were  discriminating  in  granting 
thartors.  They  inquired  satisfactory  proof  tliat  the  institution  had  sufficient  means 
t/»  sup|v«  life  and  perform  its  work  cre<litably,  and  they  saw  t^  it  that  it  was  not 
likely  ji»  tUuirish  at  the  expense  of* a  previously  incorporateii  institution.  This  led 
to  appHoaiions  to  the  legislature,  which  were  often  granted  with  l(?ss  care.  Between 
1S19  and  lS;i0  there  w<»re  more  than  40  academic  charters  grantwl  by  the  legislature, 
im^ly  without  conditions.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  paid  that  the  acadc- 
uii*v  of  the  Slate  liad  an  excellent  and  in  many  instancw  even  an  illustrious  history. 

Hut  iu  time  these  splendid  institutions  were  forced  to  give  way  to  another  class  of 
in.'ititutinns  more  democratic  than  themselves.  About  375  academies  were  incorpo- 
nut^l  Ivtwei^n  1787  and  1884.  By  1884  very  n<'urly  50  had  been  merged  in  union 
scluH»l.<  or  had  become  separate  high  schcwls;  four  or  five  had  been  resolved  into  State 
normal  sclnx>l8,  three  or  four  had  served  as  college  foundations,  and  about  250  had 
Inwrne  extinct.  A  few,  after  being  chartercnl,  were  never  organized.  There  are 
now  alH>ut  30  of  the  old-time  private  or  denominational  incorjMjratiHl  academies  still 
in  existence.  During  the  last  tw(*nty  years  there  have,  however,  come  under  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  the  reagents  a  large  number  of  modern  deiiominatiunal 
schiv>ls  of  academic  grade,  which  more  than  makes  good  the  number  of  arademies 
rt»iH>rting  in  1884.     But  the  public  high  schools  have  come  to  far  outnumber  them. 

THK    HIC.H    SCHOOL    MOVEMKXT. 

The  academies  were  the  outcome  of  the  best  thinking  of  almost  a  century  of  Ameri- 
I'an  progri^ss.  They  were  the  embodiment  of  as  fine  heroLsms  as  ever  found  expression 
in  any  educational  institution,  and  there  have  been  no  finer  in  the  world.  They 
were  as  democratic  as  the  most  aggressive  democratic  spirit  of  their  day  could  mako 
them.  They  did  a  work  entitling  them  to  enduring  gratitude,  because  of  wide  and 
permanent  value.  Then,  as  a  prevailing  class,  they  were  forced  aside  by  a  new  class 
of  institutions,  which  sprang  out  of  frt^h  and  advancing  thought,  were  more  democratic, 
met  a  wholi^>me  and  imperative  demand  for  a  wider  range  of  work,  had  a  much 
wider  and  more  potential  influence,  and  gainiHl  new  and  very  different  ends. 

Tlie  academy  was  an  incorpoiate<l  and  endowini  instil utit>n.  though  commonly  so 
slenderly  endowed  as  to  ].>e  transitory.  The  public  high  school  is  supiK)rted  by  taxs^ 
tion,  managed  by  pu])lic  officers^,  and  more  indepc^ndent  and  permanent.  The  high 
school  is  free;  the  aea<lemy  was  as  free  as  it  could  be,  but  it  lived  largely  upon  fee*!. 
The  difference  api)eared  in  the  pupils,  in  the  instruction,  in  the  outlook,  and  in  the 
measure  of  stability.  The  interest  of  the  mass  is  the  best  endowment  an  iiLstitution 
can  have.  It  is  even  more  steadfast  than  statutes.  The  taxing  jx^wer  is  not  so  s])a8- 
modic  as  beneficence. 

The  work  vi  the  academy  eonnected  with  the  colleges  and  had  no  organic  connections 
below;  that  of  the  high  school  connects  with  the  public  ehMuentary  seh(K)ls  b<  low  and 
forces  the  eolh»ges  after  long  c<.*nturies  of  opposing  th(.M>ries  to  establish  relations  with 
the  ui)per  end  of  their  courses  or  waive  the  hojH'  of  preeminence. 

The  academy  was  pushed  down  into  unoccupied  territory  from  above;  tlie  high 
school  was  pushed  up  into  the  same  lield  from  ])elow.     The  business  of  one  was  to  servo 

"^^^erosts  that  were  above  but  not  quite  alt(»getlier  heavenly;  tliat  of  the  other  was 
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to  help  on  the  broader  and  more  worldly  concerns  that  were  below.  In  time  it  tran- 
spired that  with  all  this  in  the  same  territory  there  was  now  and  then  some  abrasion. 

The  function  of  the  academy  was  to  prepare  for  college  and  incidentally  for  life;  that 
of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  for  life  and  incidentally  for  college.  Hie  one  was 
classical  with  some  practicalities;  the  other  is  severely  practical,  and  generally  in  the 
best  sense,  with  some  classical  appurtenances.  The  academy  was  essentially  an 
advanced  school  for  boys;  the  high  school  is  as  essentially  coeducational. 

The  courses  of  the  high  schools  have  widened  out  from  the  old  standbys  and  gone 
into  about  everything  that  can  aid  one  to  earn  a  living.  There  is  mental  discipline  in 
study  tliat  informs  the  mind  and  applies  to  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  first  decisive  manifestations  of  this  high  school  move- 
ment. They  c^me  in  the  West — in  what  was  then  the  West — where  there  was  nothing 
in  the  way,  where  democracy  was  freer  than  in  thoroughly  settled  social  conditions, 
and  where  the  masses  were  doing  things  on  their  own  account.  The  movement 
advance<l  on  lines  of  least  resistance,  but  when  forced  it  accepted  the  gage  of  battle, 
and  when  it  did  it  won  or  drove  a  mutually  advantageous  compromise. 

The  movement  from  the  beginning  and  always  has  been  strong  in  the  West — in 
whatever  came  to  be  the  West.  A  western  village  is  ashamed  to  be  without  a  high 
school.  The  building  is  the  finest  and  the  most  conspicuous  in  tlie  settlement.  It  is 
so  in  all  of  the  North  Central,  the  Mountain,  and  the  Pacific  States.  Of  course  it 
results  in  many  struggling  high  schools,  but  in  many  more  which  are  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  land.     And,  moreover,  they  will  abundantly  take  care  of  a  splendid  future. 

They  will  do  that  not  so  much  because  of  what  they  are,  but  because  of  their  buoyant 
spirit  and  their  universal  popularity,  because  they  are  everywhere  and  grow  steadily, 
and  because  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand.  There  are  sixteen  grades  in  the  free 
school  system  in  the  great  West.  The  continuity  of  the  system  from  the  beginning  of 
the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  school  in  the  State  university  is  perfect  and  the  road 
is  open.  Certificates  of  work  done  in  the  school  below  admit  to  the  school  above  with- 
out examination.  The  inadequacy  of  a  written  examination  as  a  test  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  pupils  when  the  examination  is  set  by  strangers  who  have  had  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  previous  work  seems  to  me  obvious.  The  acceptance  of 
certificates  helps  pupils  to  go  to  the  university  who  would  not  go.  It  stimulates  and 
steadies  all  of  the  schocis  below.  It  articulates  the  whole  educational  system  and 
gives  each  part  intelligent  interest  and  pride  in  all  the  other  parts.  It  does  not  lower 
standards  in  the  universities.  The  tests  of  university  work  are  as  severe  and  the 
degrees  as  exalted  as  anywhere  in  the  country.  Eastern  universities  try  not  to 
believe  it,  but  they  will  have  to  open  their  minds  and  modify  their  opinions. 

And  a  further  word  might  be  dropped  by  way  of  a  not  over  venturesome  prophecy. 
The  old  line  universities  which  have  come  to  be  great  may  of  course  continue  indefi- 
nitely upon  old  line  policies  with  only  very  slight  modifications.  But  unless  they  go 
further  in  accepting,  not  quietly  or  stealthily,  but  openly  and  avowedly,  the  creden- 
tials of  high  school?  of  unquestioned  standing,  unless  everyone  who  has  in  himself  the 
reasonable  possibilities  of  doing  their  work  has  his  free  chance,  unless  they  guard 
against  letting  snippery  and  second-hand  culture  give  tone  to  their  character  and  flavor 
to  their  doings  there  will  be  free  public  universities  in  some  of  these  Eastern  States 
before  all  of  us  die. 

The  demand  of  our  democracy  for  free  education  to  the  very  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge is  aggressive.  It  has  grown  more  aggressive  through  the  Budceas  of  the  public  high 
school  movement  and  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  high  school  graduates  upon  the 
sentiment  of  the  country.  It  is  going  through  the  land.  It  is  a  demand  which  will 
have  to  be  treated  politely  and  negotiated  with  or  there  will  be  another  issue,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  between  public  and  private  institutions. 

The  figures  concerning  the  high  school  movement  mc  «c&  \ivV^TQ%JO^\v'y^  ^aa.  ^yv>j  Kxsb^^ja 
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arc  likely  to  be.  Comniit?sioner  Harris  tells  us  that  at  the  turning  point  of  the  last 
century  there  were  but  11  high  schools  with  progressive  courses  continuing  from  two  to 
four  years  and  covering  advanced  studies  in  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  literature, 
natural  science,  and  history.  In  1860  there  were  44  of  these  schools;  in  1870,  160;  in 
1880,  800;  in  1890,  2,526;  in  1900,  6,005.  This  remarkable  growth  has  been  decisive 
in  every  section  of  the  country — the  South  by  no  means  excepted — but  it  has  at  all 
times  been  specially  noteworthy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States. 

THE    NEW    YORK    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

But  the  advance  of  the  secondary  schocils  in  New  York  is  of  chief  concern  to  us 
to-night.  From  the  very  beginning  of  stateho«Ml  the  bounty  of  the  State  has  gone 
liberally  to  these  schools;  and  the  return  has  approved  the  policy  and  justified  the 
investment. 

What  is  known  as  the  literature  fund,  as  already  stated,  was  established  in  aid  of 
secondary  education  in  1790.  The  stream  made  a  fine  start,  and  it  has  gathered 
volume  in  ita  progress.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  no  other  State  has  anything  like 
such  a  r<K?onl.  The  Stato  appropriation  now  for  this  purpose  is  $350,000  annually, 
which  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  $100  to  each  teacher,  not  to  exceed  $250  for 
approved  bcK)ks  and  apparatus  provided  the  school  suppliers  a  like  amount,  and  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  l)alance  on  the  Ijasis  of  attendance  of  academic  students.   *   *   * 

In  1822  the  h»gislature  passed  an  act  making  the  trustees  of  Farmer's  Hall  Academy 
in  the  village  of  Goshen,  Orange  County,  trustees  of  the  common  school  district  when 
a  majority  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  district  should  give  their  consent  thereto. 
An  act  similar  in  all  respects  was  paswnl  in  1823  concerning  the  academy  and  the 
common  school  district  at  Oyster  Bay  in  Suffolk  County.  Here  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  union  school  movement. 

The  first  use,  <'ertainly  the  first  legal  use,  of  the  tenn  "high  school"  in  this  State 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  combined,  or  larger,  or  the  little  more  advanced  school 
of  the  I^ncasterian  movement.  In  1825  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  incor- 
porating the  "High  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  and  in  the  next  ten 
years  a  dozen  other  similar  acts  were  passed.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  gave  that 
movement  and  this  legislatitm  his  warmest  support.  WTiile  the  institutions  here 
provided  for  were  far  from  public  high  8c1kk>1s  as  we  use  the  term,  they  were  quite 
clearly  the  first  fruits  of  the  puldic  high  school  movement.  And  the  charters  of  at 
least  two  or  throe  of  these  institutions  contained  the  first  distinctly  recognizable 
factors  of  the  public  high  school,  for  they  consolidated  school  districts,  they  associated 
academies  and  elementary  sch(x>ls  together  under  public  management,  and  they 
combined  classical  instruction  with  instruction  in  tlie  useful  arts. 

The  act  of  1853  contemplated  such  schtwils  everywhere  and  for  the  election  of  boards 
of  edu<*ati()n  for  their  management.  These  union  schools  were  authorized  when  there 
was  an  academy  in  their  district  to  make  the  siime  the  academic  department  of  the 
union  Kch<K)l8  up(m  the  consent  of  the  board  of  tru.«tees  of  the  academy.  Thus  the 
j)rocess  of  elimination  and  absorption  went  on,  and  the  union  scIkwIs  with  the  r<>sulting 
a<*ademic  departments,  and  then  the  independently  organized  high  sch(K)ls,  came  to 
pt»s»osa  the  land. 

The  present  number  of  academirs  and  high  srh<M»lK  is  as  follows: 

Academics  (incorporated) 102 

Senior  academic  srh<x>ls 3 

Middle  academic  s('ho<»ls 12 

Junior  academic  hcIkjoIs 25 

Special  academic  schools 3 

Total 145 
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High  schools 407 

Senior  high  schools 56 

Middle  high  schtx^ls 60 

Junior  high  schools *. 128 

Special  high  schiwls 4 

In  the  State,  during  the  decade  1890-1900,  while  the  growth  in  enrollment  in  the 
common  schools  Wi»s  16  per  celit,  the  number  of  public  secondary  schools  increased 
140  per  cent;  the  number  of  academies  (including  denominational  schools)  34  per  cent; 
the  total  net  property  of  secondary  schools  and  the  njimber  of  secondary  students  more 
than  100  per  cent.  In  1903  secondary  schools  reported  95,096  students  and  a  total  net 
property  of  $33,771,006.27,  with  expenditures  for  the  year  of  17,106,999.90,  as  folloWe: 
High  school  property,  $14,400,278.45;  high  school  expenditures,  $5,007,055.02; 
ai^demic  property,  $19,370,727.82;  academy  expenditures,  $2,099,944.88.     *    ♦    ♦ 

Beyond  this  the  State  has  entered  upon  the  policy  of  making  an  allotment  to  the 
high  sch(Hjls  for  the  tuition  of  pupils  who  may  come  from  districts  without  high  schools 
in  order  to  equalize  the  State  largess  for  secondary  education  to  all  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  t^^  make  sure  of  aiding  the  more  aggressive  pupils  in  the  less  fortunate 
district^?.  The  appropriation  for  this  each  year  equals  more  than  half  of  the  entire  sum 
which  the  State  appropriates  annually  for  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education. 

Fnmi  this  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  State  government  nor  the  people  in  their  local 
communities  have  been  indifferent  or  unintelligent  in  the  upbuilding  of  secondary 
schools.  Taking  the  whole  State  together,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hindrances  to 
the  diffusion  of  higher  education  augment  with  the  size  and  particularly  with  the  con- 
gestion of  population.  New  York  justifies  the  splendid  commendation  of  the  author 
of  The  Making  of  the  Middle  Schools.  If  the  special  drawbacks  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  metropolis  were  to  be  eliminated  the  presentation  would  abundantly 
show  not  only  the  best  organized  system  of  secondary  education  developed  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  as  Profe.ssf)r  Brown  puts  it,  but  it  would  show  about  as  abundant  and  energetic, 
and  probably  more  evenly  distributed,  provision  for  secondary  instruction  as  will  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  land.     *    *    * 

But  before  parsing  from  the  city  of  New  York  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  said  that  the 
rapidity  of  growth  in  the  high  schools  located  within  the  territory  embraced  by  the 
boundaries  of  Greater  New  York  since  1897  is  altogether  unpreccKlented  in  the  history 
of  education  in  this  country.  In  1897  the  number  of  high  school  students  was  2,360, 
in  1904,  27,824,  an  increase  of  1,079  per  cent.  Within  the  same  period  the  number 
of  teachers  increased  from  111  to  841,  or  658  per  cent;  the  annual  expenditures  from 
$161,084  to  $2,922,648,  an  increase  of  1,714  per  cent;  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment  from  $637,245  to  $5,761,004,  an  increase  of  804  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  are  in  addition  five  high  8ch(X)l  buildings  in  process  of  erection,  the  aggregate 
contract  price  of  which  is  al^)ve  $3,000,000. 

THE   FUTURE. 

Now,  let  us  turn  our  faces  to  the  future.  A  careful  inquiry,  with  no  purpose  but 
the  ascertainment  of  the  truth,  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  people  of  this  State 
have  not  been  remiss  in  setting  up  secondary  schools;  that  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  of  pupils  we  are  ab<:)ve  the  average;  that  the  advance  in  numbers  in  the  last  decade 
has  bee  n  as  remarkable  as  gratifying;  that  with  the  exception  of  New  York  City  these 
Bchof)ls  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  territory  and  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  and  that  in  the  city  the  evolution  is  now  g«)ing  forward  as 
heroically  and  splendidly  as  it  ever  did  anywhere.  This  is  not  saying  that  there  is 
not  room  for  more,  or  that  what  we  have  are  not  to  be  made  stronger.  We  arc  Icn  ^fiye5st- 
tain  what  will  accomplish  lx)th  of  these  ends. 
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\Vc  have  been  speaking  oi  munl)ers  rather  than  of  excellence.  There  is  no  reason 
known  to  me  for  imputations  upon  the  character  of  these  scho(>la.  I  should  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  after  all  that  has  been  said  or  done,  of  any  proof  that  the  average  of 
buildings,  of  equipment,  of  teaching  ]H)vr(»r,  and  of  wt)rk  accomplished  was  not  high. 
Yet  I  have  seen  enough  of  bcIkx)!  work  to  know  that  it  (»ften  happens  tliat  people  who 
have  very  indifferent  Bcho()ls  think  that  they  have  the  very  l^est  because  no  one  does 
them  th(^  service  of  telling  them  the  truth.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  are 
many  schools  registered  for  but  a  part  of  the  high  school  coui-se  which  make  the  serious 
mintake  of  being  more  ambitious  for  a  high-s<iunding  name  and  for  appearing  to  do  a 
hit  of  work  rather  than  for  occupying  a  minor  place,  which  is  just  as  honorable,  if  they 
will  do  what  they  may  do  just  as  well  a.s  it  can  be  done.  A  school  which  is  giving  a 
48  count  diploma  in  less  than  four  years  and  with  indifferent  facilities  should  not  be 
allowed  to  think  that  it  is  doing  it  as  well  as  it  may  be  done.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  starting  schools  before  they  are  able  to  do 
four  full  years*  work,  but  there  is  ever^'lhing  to  be  said  against  a  50-cent  piece  having 
the  effrontery  to  try  to  pass  itself  off  for  a  dollar.     *    *    ♦ 

Much  would  be  accomplished  if  a  movement  to  standanlizethe  workof  theBec<md- 
ary  schools  in  all  parts  of  this  State,  which  is  now  under  serious  discu.««sion,  could  bo 
successful.  And  if  that  could  be  identified  with  the  standard  for  admission  to  college 
established  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  the  need  of  State  universities  in  the  Eastern  States  will  be  less  urgent  and 
logical  than  it  otherwise  will  l>e.  while  the  advantagen  to  the  collegi^s  will  be  very 
considerable  and  the  placing  of  more  exact  values  upon  the  work  of  all  secondary 
schools  will  be  more  stimulating  and  steadjnng  than  we  can  now  foresee.     *    ♦    ♦ 

Ma.^<achu setts  makes,  as  she  has  always  made,  secondary  schools  compulsory  by 
statute,  though  I  am  unaware  how  far  the  statute  has  been  executed  against  a  reluc- 
tant community.  Not  until  recent  years  has  the  State  appropriated  State  funds  for 
the  support  of  these  schools.  New  York  has  required  an  elementary  school  of  at  least 
reasonable  character  within  reach  of  every  home.  It  has  tried  to  assure  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  by  keeping  in  its  own  hands  the  certification  of  teachers  while  in  our 
excellent  sister  State  to  the  east  that  has  been  left  to  the  same  local  authority  which 
employed  the  teachers.  After  doing  as  much  as  that,  and  it  has  btH»n  very  much, 
our  State  has  left  all  the  rest,  including  the  secondary'  schools,  to  community  initia- 
tive and  local  })ride.  We  have  stirred  local  initiative  by  favoring  legislation,  and  we 
have  done  what  reasonably  might  be  done  through  the  liberal  distribution  of  State 
moneys  to  give  education  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  State  the  ad\'antagea 
which  the  stronger  and  wealthier  communities  owed  to  it.  We  have  compelled  in 
nothing  save  that  there  shall  be  a  suitable  building  and  a  qualified  teacher  for  a  com- 
mon elementary  school.  To  that  extent  we  expe<;t  to  maintain  a  compulsion  which 
compels.  Heyond  that  we  encourage  and  aid,  and  then  give  io  every  community  the 
satisfaction  which  must  flow  from  its  own  accomplishments. 

Our  plan  has  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  our  educational  history  and  it  pre- 
vails nearly  everywhere  in  the  country.  T'nder  it  we  have  as  excellent  schools,  both 
priniary  and  secondary,  as  we  would  have  liad  under  a  more  mandatory  system  of 
legislation,  while  we  have  an  educational  system  which  is  altogether  unique  in  its 
flexibility  and  adaptiT'euess  to  all  lrK*al  conditions  as  well  as  in  the  stimulus  which 
gives  to  the  intellectual  self-activity  of  a  community  and  to  willing  popular  support 
because  of  free  popular  proprietorship. 

Now  and  again  it  has  bcH.m  proposed  that  we  shall  adopt  some  compulsory  fwlicies 
which  will  assure  the  universality  of  the  sec<mdary  sch»x)ls.  Any  step  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  necessarily  disturbing  in  the  affairs  of  a  system  now  grown  great  and 
in  my  judgment  would  remove  frc»m  it  itjs  finest  flavor  and  the  features  which  make 
f()r  its  best  eflicicncy.  It  should  not  be  done  unless  necessary,  and  the  necessity  is 
noi  appnroni.     A  socondary  «  hool  is  not  necessary  to  eafe  citizenship.     It  may  or  it 
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may  not  be  necessary  to  the  child^s  best  chance  in  the  world.  That  depends  upon 
conditions.  I  can  conceive  of  conditions  in  which  compulsory  attendance  upon  a 
secondary  school  might  be  what  I  would  think  an  interference  with  the  right  of  the 
parent  and  the  best  interest  of  the  child.  WTiether  or  not  that  is  conclusive  of  the 
question  as  one  of  policy,  it  is  conclusive  of  it  as  one  of  principle.  Going  on  just  as  we 
are  we  shall  have  secondary  schools  quite  as  universal  as  they  can  be  useful,  and 
wherever  they  are  they  will  stir  the  pride  and  hold  the  affections  of  a  people. 

New  York  recently  began  in  paying  from  the  State  treasury  $20  per  year  for  the 
tuition  of  each  nonresident  pupil  attending  an  established  high  school,  a  policy  which 
proves  her  intelligent  interest  in  a  great  subject  and  may  easily  be  the  instrument  of 
very  great  results.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  movement  needs  some  guidance  to 
the  end  that  it  may  do  the  most  good,  indeed  that  it  may  do  more  good  than  harm. 
Very  possibly  the  legislation  has  not  yet  reached  it«  final  form,  and  it  needs  generous 
and  unselfish  treatment  to  the  end  that  its  enduring  state  may  be  free  from  danger 
and  full  of  good.     I  am  confident  you  will  agree  with  me  in  these  propositions. 

1.  The  point  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  aid  established  high  schools.  That  is  done 
otherwise  and  very  amply.  If  not  sufficiently,  the  remedy  is  upon  application  alleging 
the  fact  and  by  legislation  which  avows  the  purpose. 

2.  The  State  has  not  intended  to  change  its  thoroughly  established  policy  of  only 
encouraging  secondary  instruction.  It  has  not  begun  the  policy  of  wholly  providing 
such  instruction  without  cost  to  pupils  in  districts  without  high  sc^hools.  If  it  had, 
the  logical  result  would  be  absolute  State  support  of  all  high  schools,  which  would  be 
mistaken,  if  not  absurd. 

3.  The  point  of  this  movement  is  to  aid  deserving  pupils  in  nonhigh  school  districts, 
through  equalizing  to  them  the  advantages  which  State  appropriations  now  give  to 
pupils  in  high  school  districts. 

4.  Tlie  State  must  not  make  it  to  the  interest  of  a  district  without  a  high  school  to 
refrain  from  establishing  one.  It  must  not  set  up  a  policy  which  would  develop  great 
secondary  schools,  really  small  colleges,  at  central  points  by  taking  away  the  strength 
of  existing  schools  in  smaller  places  or  at  the  cost  of  preventing  additional  schools. 

5.  The  State  ought  not  to  put  u]:>on  existing  schools  the  burden  of  instructing  non- 
resident pupils  at  much  less  than  actual  coet,  and  ought  not  to  encourage  boards  and 
principals  to  do  this,  in  the  interest  of  the  mere  largeness  or  prominence  of  schools. 

6.  The  movement  should  have  in  mind,  not  one  interest  as  against  another,  but 
every  educational  interest  of  the  State.  It  must  aid  the  weaker  district  and  the  spe- 
cially deserving  youth.  The  new  stream  of  financial  support  must  be  made  to  help 
the  interests  of  secondary  education,  not  where  it  needs  no  help,  but  where  it  really 
needs  help,  and  most  where  it  needs  most  help,  and  particularly  to  help  l>oys  and 
girls  who  will  not  get  help  without  it.  And  it  must  be  done  so  that  the  particular  help 
afforded  will  not  injure  general  or  continuing  interests. 

Without  any  wholly  confident  judgment  as  to  next  steps  in  this  connection,  the 
foregoing  propositions  seem  sound,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  existing  legislation 
exactly  squares  with  them.  But  time  and  discussion  will  point  the  way  for  us.  We 
have  never  yet  been  unable  to  put  an  appropriation  where  it  would  do  the  most  good, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  derelict  now. 

THE    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS   AND  THE   CERTIFICATION    OF  TEACHERS. 

The  recent  determination  to  accept  the  standings  gained  in  the  secondar>'  schools 
for  admission  to  the  teaching  profession  affords  an  added  reason,  if  any  were  needed, 
for  universal  interest  in  these  schools,  for  giving  the  best  attention  to  their  affairs  and 
for  standardizing  their  work  with  the  closest  exactness.  The  fact  illustrates,  if  it 
does  not  measure,  the  advantages  of  the  educatioiv^l  um^c^xXoT^  TOONvsc^siXiX.  \w  "Os^a 
State. 
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SECONDARY   SCHOOLS   AND   DISTRICT   SCHOOLS    UNDER   SAME   SUPERVISION. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  been  giving  conHiderable  thouglit  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  schools,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief,  which  I  have  heretofore  expressed 
to  the  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners,  that  those  schools  would  be  much 
benefited  if  they  and  the  union  schools  and  the  town  secondary  schools  could  be 
actually  relate<l  to  each  other  in  the  same  supervisory  district.  A  like  advantage 
would  accnie  U)  the  higher  scIkv)!?. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  under  the  law  they  are  commonly  in  the  same  supervisory 
district  now.  But  it  is  more  a  legal  fiction  than  an  actual  fa^^t.  The  manner  in  which 
school  commissioners  are  chosen  and  the  entire  absence  of  statutory  requirements  or 
accepted  understanding  as  to  qualifications,  results  in  the  election  of  many  commis- 
sioners who  have  aptnew?  for  public  affairs,  but  who  can  not  be  actually  accepted  as 
superintendents  of  the  technical  affairs  of  the  larger  and  higher  schools.  To  say  that 
tliis  is  always  so  wouhi  of  course  be  unjust,  but  that  it  is  widely  so  will  not  be  denied. 
I  shall  be  wholly  within  the  limits  of  truth  if  I  go  further  and  add  that  in  many  a  whole 
county  taken  together  tliore  is  no  actual  supervision  of  the  rural  sch(X)ls,  and  we  all 
know  well  enough  that  sc*h(H)l8  are  not  likely  to  get  on  as  well  without  it  as  with  it. 

The  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  of  ^5uccess  if  there  were  not  an  even  stronger  rea- 
son, as  there  is,  is  enough  to  make  any  movement  to  alxflish  the  district  system  unin- 
viting. It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  entertain  ourselves  with  things  that  can  not  be 
done  or  ought  not  to  be  don(?.  But  a  movement  to  relate  the  secondary  schools  with 
the  elementary  sch<X)l8  in  a  unit  of  supervision  which  is  small  enough  to  make  super- 
vision possible,  and  under  a  superintendent  who  can  superintend  the  largest  and  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  smallest  and  the  weakest  to  their  advantage,  is  possible  of  attain- 
ment and  would  l)e  beneficent  in  its  consequences. 

Kindly  give  this  matter  the  benefit  of  your  reflections,  as  it  may  quite  possibly  be  a 
subject  of  future  discussion. 

TRAINING   TEACHERS   FOR   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

Tlic  unprecedented  growth  of  our  secondary  schools  has  created  a  demand  for  teach- 
ers of  advanced  work  which  it  has  been  diflScult  to  meet.  The  graduations  frt)m  college 
are  more  than  ever  before,  but  high  schools  want  a  large  pn)portion  of  men  teachers,  and 
the  number  of  thoroughly  prepared  men  who  want  to  teach  is  small.  Boys  who  have 
been  taught  by  women  all  through  the  element^iry  grades  must  at  least  hear  a  mascu- 
line voire  and  get  things  from  a  man's  iK)int  of  view  by  the  time  they  get  into  the  high 
school. 

But  the  difficulty  is  rather  <leeper  than  that  not  many  men  incline  to  teaching.  The 
work  of  the  colleges  does  not  inr  line  them.  Other  callings  seem  more  inviting,  and  the 
colleges  do  but  little  l)y  way  of  c<>rrective.  The  colleges  do  not  take  much  stock  in 
educational  theory  almut  the  professional  training  of  trachers.  College  managements 
are  m(>re  worldly  wise  than  they  used  to  be,  so  they  nod  to  this  theory  in  a  polite  way 
rather  than  lose  any  practical  advantage  which  might  result  fmiii  ignoring  it.  But 
such  interest  as  most  of  them  tak<'  in  it  comes  from  prudence  rather  than  conviction. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  a  university  does  establish  a  separate  department 
upon  the  theory  that  education  is  a  science  and  teaching  a  profession,  unless  it  makes  a 
separate  sch(M.>l  with  considerable  auton(miy  of  its  own,  it  finds  difficulty  in  securing 
professors  who  <'an  justify  the  theory  and  stir  the  efforts  of  ambiti(  us  in<n  students. 
Yet  you  and  I  know  that  one  can  hardly  hope  to  become  a  successful  teacher  without 
deej)  study  of  educational  history,  tliHiry.  and  pra<  lice. 

But  if  one  can  not  teach  without  knowing  how  to  teacli.  he  surely  can  not  teach  with- 
out knowing  the  subject  he  is  to  tea<:h.     The  courses  in  the  State  normal  schocjls 
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(excepting  the  State  Normal  College)  are  not  broad  enough  in  subject-matter  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  it  seems  to  me  can  not  be  made  so  with- 
out an  unwarrantable  expense  and  the  probability  of  lessening  the  attendance  and 
withdrawing  their  direct  and  imperative  aid  to  the  elementary  schools. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  need  of  college-bred  men  and  women,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  men,  who  have  been  prepared  to  teach,  for  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools.  We  are  not  getting  a  sufficient  supply.  There  is  a  hiatus  in  the  educational 
pystem.  The  academies  have  rather  the  better  of  this  because  of  their  independent 
self-control,  because  of  their  somewhat  greater  exclusiveness,  and  because  of  their 
closer  college  connections.  The  high  schools  are  suffering.  It  is  time  to  do  something, 
and  the  something  might  as  well  be  decisive.  Why  not  set  a  date  when  no  teacher 
without  an  approved  college  degree  shall  be  newly  appointed  in  any  secondary  school 
while  the  school  shares  in  State  appropriations? 

This  would  help  the  high  schools  most  decisively.  And  it  would  do  much  more. 
It  would  help  the  colleges  to  a  really  serious  appreciation  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
plane  of  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  it  would  accentuate  and  vitalize  the  col- 
lege influence  in  the  educational  system  and  in  all  the  intellectual  life  of  the  State. 

This  State  has  been  splendidly  aggressive  in  uplifting  the  learned  professions.  It  16 
no  reflection  upon  any  other  work  of  recent  years  in  the  regents*  office  to  say  that  the 
best  things  done  have  been  the  development  of  additional  secondary  schools  and  the 
closing  of  the  doors  to  the  learned  pn)fessions  against  persons  who  are  not  learned.  Not 
one  whit  of  anything  accomplished  is  to  be  lost.  All  we  have  gained  we  are  to  hold, 
and  more.  There  is  to  be  no  slacking  of  the  pace.  But  let  us  be  sijecific.  In  view  of 
the  high  ground  gained  for  all  of  the  other  professions  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  do 
as  much  for  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  protect  the  other  professions  • 
and  neglect  the  most  important  teaching  positions.  The  truth  is  we  are,  relatively 
speaking,  protecting  against  incompetency  in  the  elementary  schools,  even  the  little 
ones  at  the  crossroads,  more  than  in  the  highest  and  largest  schools  we  have,  if  I  except 
certain  cities  where  special  or  local  laws  apply. 

The  educational  system  must  balance.  The  work  in  the  upper  schools  is  the  hope 
of  all  the  schools  below  them.  There  must  be  universal  recognition  of  the  worth  of 
scholarship — not  merely  of  its  form  or  its  pretensions,  but  of  its  juices  and  its  flavor  and 
of  its  power  to  apply  itself  to  the  real  concerns  of  life.  Where  shall  this  be  if  not  in  the 
8chcx)ls?    Surely  where,  if  not  in  the  policies  of  an  ambitious  State  system  of  education? 

It  will  be  unfair  to  accept  this  as  a  general  imputation  against  the  teachers  of  our 
middle  schools.  They  have  met  the  demands  of  their  day.  They  have  carried  us 
over  a  transition  period  in  the  evolution  of  a  great  system.  They  are  in  most  cases 
better  prepared  to  serve  us  still  than  other  or  younger  teachers  can  be.  No  criticism 
upon  them  and  nothing  but  compliment  for  them  is  intended.  They  brought  all  that 
they  could  get  into  their  work  and  it  was  much.  They  have  supplemented  it  with 
experience  and  study.  Nothing  more  could  be  asked  of  them.  Nothing  shall  be  done 
which  could  reflect  upon  them  now.  But  wc  are  facing  new  conditions  and  a  new 
outlook.  We  must  provide  for  an  opening  era.  And  we  must  make  that  era  as  great 
as  we  can  through  the  sagacity  of  our  planb  and  the  abundance  and  forehandedness 
of  our  provision  for  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  patience,  as  I  do  very  warmly,  and  speak  my  concluding 
word.  The  educational  territory  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  coll(»ges  has 
come  to  be  well  occupied,  and  it  will  be  as  completely  occupied  as  it  is  possible  for 
occupancy  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  free  people.  This  educational  territory  is  historic — 
as  engaging  as  the  middle  ground  which  stretches  through  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk  is  enticing  in  the  fascinating  story  of  the  R^^v^VviXvjrcv.  \!>v^^  ^^^^ 
ground  educational  exclusiveness  has  met  the  dcmoewAic  \iv\.e>\^c\.\\a\  ^n^x^r.^  ^^^ 
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been  overwhelmed  by  it.  Pri\'ate  schools  will  continue  to  command  endowments  of 
money  and  zeal  and  faith,  and  probably  more  liberal  ones  than  heretofore;  they  will 
continue  to  8cr\'e  constituents  who  prefer  some  educational  exclusiveness,  and  they 
shall  have  our  fellowship  and  support  in  the  doing  of  it.  But  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  all  supported  by  taxation,  will  train  for  life  as  well  as  for  college,  will  express 
the  purposes  of  the  multitude,  and  be  aligned  with  the  people's  system  of  common 
schools.  Upon  that  point  the  summing  up  is  finished  and  the  verdict  is  in.  So  far 
as  conditions  give  rise  to  the  demand  the  doors  of  the  secondary'  schools  will  have  to 
swing  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  The  common  schools  are  going  higher.  A 
imiversal  system  of  free  education  is  coalescing.  The  spectacle  is  inspiring.  The 
readjustments  may  take  time,  but  when  realized  they  will  be  potential  because 
voluntary,  eneigizing  and  uplifting  because  the  natural  product  of  a  free  people's 
thinking. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ART  EDUCATION  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

By  IIalsey  Coolky  Ives,  LL.  D., 

Director  of  the  St.  LouU  School  and  Museum  of  Arts,  and  Director  of  the  Departments  of  Art  at  the 

Universal  Expositions  held  at  Chicago,  1895,  and  St.  Louis,  1904. 


Synopsis  of  contents.— The  natural  method  of  communicating  truth  is  by  pictorial  representa- 
tion—Influence  of  beautiful  surroundings  in  childhood— Art  is  for  all  the  people— To  elevate  them 
it  should  be  applied  to  all  the  products  of  industry— In  tarn  artistic  work  ennobles  the  workman- 
Extension  of  art  museum  work  the  most  promising  agency  for  art  education— Methods— Popular 
misconception  as  to  what  is  implicxl  in  the  word  "  art  "—Extension  work  of  the  St.  Louis  School 
and  Museum— Courses  for  public  school  teachers— Utilization  of  the  library  a  necessary  part  of  the 
work— Instniction  of  workingmen— Types  and  classes  of  art  educational  institutions  and  agencies— 
Examples— Development  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts— Difficulties  encountered  in  promot- 
ing any  exti^nsive  art  movement— Articles  in  common  use  should  possess  qualities  of  beauty— Aims 
and  work  of  William  Morris— The  epoch-marking  lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman— Effect  of  our  Indus- 
trial evolution  upon  art— Art  an  essential  factor  in  industrial  development- Instances  of  France, 
Germany,  etc.- What  the  art  movement  in  Great  Britain  has  aobompiished— Educational  influences 
of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  expositions. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  an  idea  of  what  art  in  our  country  may 
and,  as  the  writer  believes,  should  rightly  be,  and  how  far  it  has  already  entered  into 
the  lives  of  our  people,  and  to  bring  together  for  the  consideration  of  practical  men 
some  of  the  more  practical  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  art  education.  With- 
out much  ri^ard  for  any  literary  object,  the  writer  has  written  down  what  he  has 
thought  might  be  useful.  No  doubt  the  reader  may  find  ideas  or  even  language  that 
he  recognizes  as  old,  and  possibly  put  forward  in  a  manner  as  though  original.  At 
the  end  of  nearly  forty  years  of  work  in  art  education,  however,  the  writer  finds 
himself  using,  possibly  with  new  applications,  the  same  old  arguments  used  thirty 
or  more  years  ago  and  so  often  since  that  they  seem  as  much  a  part  of  himself  as  the 
hand  with  which  he  writes  these  words.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  these  ideas  received 
with  more  interest  than  was  formerly  the  case,  but  even  yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  become  so  generally  accepted  as  to  be  justly  counted  among  the  platitudes. 

As  one  notes  the  gradual  change  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  value 
of  art  education,  one  calls  to  mind  lines  written  by  Tourgenieff  at  the  head  of  one  of 
hLs  famous  hunting  stories:  "I  now  love  those  things  I  once  burned;  I  now  bum 
those  things  I  once  loved." 

Tlie  place  of  art  as  a  constructive  influence  in  the  development  of  civilization,  its 
value  in  the  general  education  of  the  people,  the  important  relation  which  it  is  to 
hold  as  a  broadening  factor  in  our  lives,  are  beginning  to  be  recognized.  It  is  even 
becoming  known  that  to  surround  the  young  from  their  earliest  days  with  the  pictured 
records  of  the  beet  inspiration  and  thought  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  golden 
ages  of  the  world's  art  is  the  most  certain  way  to  implant  in  their  minds  true  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  grandeur  of  a  commanding  people  or  period  or  an  uudct?.la.wiv5\';|,  vA 
the  great  lessons  in  the  history  of  the  onward  8lTUgg\o  ol  iw^uVvyA. 
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A  reality  in  liberal  e<luration,  no  less  vital  in  higher  btu<ly  than  in  the  kindergarteu, 
where  it  has  been  better  recognized,  pushing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  educators 
in  every  field — though  seemingly  obvious  enough  to  be  axiomatic,  is  that  truth 
al>Horbed  through  unforced  natural  functions,  by  unspurred,  free  operation  of  the 
Houses,  is  much  more  deeply  and  naturally  absorbed  than  that  forced  upon  the  mind 
tlirough  prodded  and  studious  effort  to  digest  fact.  In  pictun?s  nature  talks  to  the 
mind  of  man,  in  the  mind's  own  language,  which  she  has  given  it;  for  pictures  within 
mental  impressions,  whether  developed  and  formal,  or  realistic,  constitute  the' natural 
means  of  communication  between  man's  inner  being  and  the  universe  without,  and 
on  picture  impressions,  undoubtedly,  the  mind  relies  for  all  its  records  of  fact;  it  is 
BO  that  we  are  fonned.  Whether  directly  conveyed  thn)ugh  the  s^'asc*!!  or  lalwriously 
constructed  in  the  brain,  all  our  knowledge  is  recorded  and  saved  to  us  in  mental 
pictures.  Environment,  always  teaching,  always  questioning  and  answering  ques- 
tioiLK,  in  an  endless  chain  of  pictures,  is  the  preceptor  provided  by  nature  for  man. 
Tlirough  this  instrumentality  she  cuts  short  in  her  tea<*hing  the  devious  methods  of 
logic  and  rule,  presenting  the  truth  in  pictures  that  epit4)mi/e  lesidts  and  go  straight 
honie.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  reccjgnized  that  we  can  best  supplement  nature  V>y 
developing  the  natural  system  rather  than  by  sul)stituting  ^)ne  artificial  in  character; 
and  in  education  we  depend  more  and  more  upon  pict^^rial  art.  The  mind  jumps 
forward  t-o  recognize  pidured  truth.  Our  greatest  orator-?  are  those  who  most  effect- 
ively suggest  pictures  to  those  who  listen.  It  is  not  with<»ut  a  deep  les.'iim  for  us  as 
educators  that  pictorial  representations,  whether  on  paper,  wood,  or  stone,  hewn  with 
knives  or  laid  on  with  pigment,  are,  as  they  have  l>een  since  earliest  history,  the  one 
fonn  of  conmumication  universally,  immediately,  understood  by  the  human  mind. 
The  cause  of  this  power  of  pictorial  representation  to  impress  the  mind  is  eloquently 
suggested  in  the  pmfound  injunction  of  Emerson:  "Teach  the  children;  it  is  painting 
in  fresco.'' 

Early  impressions  fn)m  beautiful  surroundings  become  as  the  artist's  colors  in 
fresco  painting,  inherent  in  the  substance.  As  the  fresco  color  permeates  the  plaster 
upon  whii^h  it  is  laid  so  that  though  the  hand  of  the  iconoclast  may  cover  it  over  crudely, 
yet  after  centuries  have  passed  the  pure  and  truthful  tints  of  the  master  are 
there  awaiting  but  the  sympathetic  touch  of  the  restorer  to  bring  forth  their  rich  and 
varied  Ix^uty,  just  m  the  surroundings  of  a  child,  beautiftd  and  ennobling  or  the 
<  imtrary,  enter  into  it  and  become  a  part  of  its  nature  and  remain  there  all  through 
lif(»,  to  give  the  p(.)sse8sor  clearer,  wider  vision,  fuller  and  finer  life  or  the  contrary. 

The  power  to  perceive  lumuty  is  one  of  the  highest  endowmentji  of  man.  Who,  then, 
will  deny  the  wisdom  of  ctdtivating  that  power  in  all  the  people?  Can  there,  indeed, 
be  a  higher  ministry  of  gcKxl  than  to  spread  abn^ad  that  knowledge  by  wliich  the  eye 
that  sees  not  the  thing  of  Ix^uty  may  be  made  to  see  it — the  knowledge  through  which 
refinement  of  taste,  or  even  the  divine  power  of  creating,  may  be  inspired  in  minds 
and  heart,s  filled  elsewise  only  with  the  sordid,  material  cares  of  life?  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  learns  in  his  youth  what  art  is,  for  in  art  is  the  pow^r  of  expressing  all  senti- 
ment and  beauty  and  the  divinc^ly  gifted  genius  that  interpnts  wisdom.  Fortunate 
thry  wlio  in  the  early,  imprcssiona))le  years  of  life  an>  surrounded  by  influences, 
however  simple,  that  w<'ave  into  their  natures  love  <»f  the  beautiful,  for  it  is  a  heritage 
to  j»n)vc»  a  godsend  in  later  years.  If  after  su»'c<'ssful  l)attle  with  the  material  world 
HU<'h  a  one  acquire  the  needed  thing  to  rvi\n>  on,  in  this  heritage  will  be  something 
to  retire  to  and  to  retire  for — an  estate  of  the  mind  and  spirit;  or  if  to  some  fortune 
bring  l>ut  a  cramping  struggle  for  food  and  shelter  or  worldly  gain,,  then  this  heritage 
of  the  love  of  beauty  shall  be  to  them  an  inn<>r  temple,  where  they  may  take  refuge 
and  worship,  apart  from  the  soul -destroying  influen^Ms  of  sordid  strife,  and  whence 
they  may  come  refreshed  and  enhearten<'d  liy  communing  with  ideality  and  truth. 

J  wj.-'h  ihi)t  in  providing  for  the  future  our  school  luiards  might  r^'alize  what  a  large 
influence  for  g(Hjd  can  bo  attained  by  surrounding  lYie  c\A\\d  -^ixVi  2lTv  Quxwuiment 
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of  beautiful  things.     If  in  every  contract  for  a  school  building  it  were  stipuliatcd  that 
a  tenth  of  the  cost^hould  be  expended  for  wall  decoraiione  and  pictures  and  sculptures  • 
in  the  class  rooms,  what  a  wonderfully  inspiring  and  ennobling  influence  would  be  • 
created  in  those  study  homes  of  the  children,  to  mold  the  character  of  the  future  • 
citizens  who  are  to  control  the  destinies  of  our  country. 

If  those  in  control  of  our  art  museums  might  realize  what  good  would  result  from 
such  a  popularization  of  their  work  as  would  bring  the  ennobling  influences  of  art  ■ 
into  the  lives  of  all  the  people,  how  much  greater  they  would  be  than  in  their  com- 
petition for  the  privilege  of  storing  away  old  masters. 

Evidence  of  the  good  influences  and  the  quick  appreciation  which  must  follow  such* 
action  by  a  governing  board  is  seen,  for  instance,  at  the  Congressional  Library,  in  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  few  art 
opportunities  properly  placed  before  them.    Much  larger  numbers  of  admiring  visitors  • 
now  throng  the  beautifully  decorated  Library  hall  than  visit  the  adjacent  building 
of  the  National  Capitol,  so  long  the  chief  goal  of  American  tourists,  and  this,  undis- 
putedly,  because  the  Library  construction  board  had  a  small  per  cent  of  the  cost 
set  aside  for  decorative  purposes.     The  numerous  panels  filled  with  the  work  of  our 
mural  painters,  the  impressive  examples  of  American  sculpture,  draw  and  retain  the  * 
interest  of  many  thousands  of  visitors,  who  devote  instructive  hours  to  studying  them. 
-Moreover,  the  same  stroke  which  so  happily  creates  this  splendid  popular  educational^ 
influence  for  the  awakening  of  a  national  art  appreciation  at  the  same  time  directly 
encourages  the  development  of  American  artists  in  a  most  effective  way,  through* 
the  increase  of  discriminating  and  instructed  demand.     Surely  no  stronger  evidence 
than  this  result  could  be  asked  for.     Similar  is  the  lesson  given  by  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  whore  the  artistic  decorations  by  Sargent,  Puvis  tie  Chavannes,  and  Abbey 
attract  thousands  of  people,  who  receive  from  the  interpretations  of  these  great  men- 
much  stronger  and  more  direct  impressions  than  from  the  printed  records  of  the  library. 

There  is  also  this  great  truth:  That  even  a  little  study  of  nature  through  art  opens- 
the  eyes  to  all  manner  of  truths,  increasing  the  pow«r  of  observation-r-the  habit  of 
seeing.     It  is  interesting  that  in*  the  greatest  governmental  secret-service  organiza-- 
tion  of  tlie  world  very  great  stress  is  laid  upon  ability  to  draw  as  essential  for  the  devel- 
opment of  that  power  to  observe  and  remember,  upon  which  in  such  a  calling  so  mucb^ 
depends.     Art  is  not  for  the  professional  worker  alone,  but  for  all  the  people  in  all 
their  work,  in  a  large  and  generous  way.    There  is  valuable  truth  in  the  saying  "  What- 
we  fail  to  see  in  the  world  might  as  well  not  exist,  for  it  means  nothing  to  us. "     In« 
teaching  the  child  to  draw,  we  but  show  him  how  to  see.    Whatever  broadens  the* 
vision  of  the  child  lays  the  foundation  for  a  broader  citizenship.     No  great  art  noc 
literature  nor  statesmanship  can  we  have  until  they  come  from  the  people.     Knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  multitude  are  required  to  create  that  uni- 
versal sentiment  that  culminates  in  the  individual  work  of  a  master  hand.     The- 
great  painter,  the  great  writer,  actor,  sculptor,  statesman,  or  architect,  consummating, 
the  instinctive  efforts  of  generations,  giving  in  his  life  the  consensus  of  feeling  of  a 
whole  people,  and  so  enriching  the  world  with  a  triumphant  chapter  in  the  story  oi 
mankind,  may  be  brought  to  us  through  the  simple  influence  of  allowing  the  children^ 
to  become  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  beauty,  to  absorb  from  their  surroundings- 
a  natural  comprehension  of  truth  in  form  and  word. 

To  one  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  art  matters  in  our  country  during; 
the  past  few  years  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  growth  of  a  love  for  art  among  the  wealth^ 
ier  classes  has  been  marked  and  rapid.  The  man  of  wealth  now  looks  upon  the  pos- 
session of  fine  pictures,  arranged  in  the  rooms  of  his  house  or  in  a  gallery  set  apart 
for  his  collection,  as  the  proper  thing  to  indulge  in,  and  this  is  doing  goo<l. 

The  grt^ter  field  of  work,  that  of  applying  art  to  the  products  of  industry,  has  until 
quite  recently  received  little  attention.     Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  art  edu.- 
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cation  and  its  influence  on  the  productn  of  imlustry.  but  very  little  h9s  been  done 
toward  caiT>'ing out  the  varioiii*  theories  advanced,  ^lien  we  lotjk  for  resulU,  we  find 
thai  the  institutions  doing  B}'Btematic  work  in  this  direetion  may  be  numbered  upoa 
the  fing(!T8  of  one  hand.  Yet  art  iKlucation,  properly  understood,  is  not  alone  for  tiie 
development  of  talimts  that  shall  contribute  to  harmonise  the  leeiiugs  and  enhance 
the  (^njoyment  of  the  amall  rla^  of  people  po:tf)e9sing  inherited  wealth  with  which  to 
indulge  in  the  mxything  influ^^nce  of  artistic  F\'m phonies.  Rather  it  will  give  to  thou- 
Rands  of  futiu'e  workmen  knowledge  and  aptitude  which  they  will  use  to  increase  thm 
value  (if  their  wnrk,  enabling  them  to  eon  tribute  more  to  tlio  winlth  of  the  world  and 
get  largiT  pricop  for  products  of  their  lahnr,  through  the  influence  of  its  power  to 
a<ivajice  iiidividual  or  IocliI  interests  wherever  it  in  ho^  ap]>reciated,  but  more  than 
all  it  will  ccmtribute  to  t.h(*  elevating  and  perflating  of  American  industries  as  a  whole 
and  t<»  the  enrichment  of  the  life  and  the  aspirations  of  the  whole  peoj>le. 

Whc* evi*  in  tlK*  liistor>^  of  the  past  we  have  found  a  pciople  or  indi^'iduals  who  hav# 
gniwn  great  in  art.  we  have  f«»und  them  pur.<<uing  their  work  as  if  imbued  with  the 
B])irit  of  the  artist  workman  uf  well  as  the  arti:$t  designer;  that  where  the  one  ceases 
ami  the  (^tlicr  begins  w^e  can  not  decide.  As  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  expressed  it, 
**  Thus  we  find  art  and  industry  hand  in  hand,  stimulating  and  supfH>rting  each  other.'' 
To  bring  a1x>ut  this  htdpful  relation  between  art  and  industry,  through  the  medium 
of  oiu*  sf.'hiM  »ls  :ind  museum.*:,  to  take  |ui vantage  of  ever}'  opportunity  to  spread  a  Imowl- 
edgt'  of  art  in  every  way  that  will  \vwi  to  the  natitmal  development  of  artistic  feding, 
its  a  necessity  to  our  country.  This  mcmn^j  that  we  must  look  to  the  applied  arts  and 
develop  the  application  of  artistic  knowledge  in  industrial  callings.  AVe  must  take 
caqienters,  blacksmiths.  i)laHtrTer!i,  woodworkers  oi  various  kinds,  stonecutters,  and 
otliers,  as  our  work  extt.-nds,  and  mukeeai^'h  indivi<lual  a  h**tter  worker  in  his  legiti- 
mate occupation  by  infusing  int/)  him  a  f»4.'lin<2;  which  'n'ill  lead  him  to  develop  aml^- 
tinn  and  <lo  ) setter  work,  by  .«diowing  him  the  best  that  has  been  done  and  teaching 
him  to  pxcel  by  making  him  ma.«trT  of  his  calling;  in  short,  by  inculcating  in  him 
th4*  principles  and  training  so  sf^lendidly  tanght  and  exemplified  in  the  life  and  work 
of  the  late  William  Morris,  that  sturdy  Englishman  with  the  courage  of  his  oonvi^ 
tions,  who,  thotigh  a  man  of  great  wealth,  mastertxl  six  different  tnxdes,  tliat  he  mig^ 
the  iK'tter  understand  the  needs  of  the  working  j>eople  of  his  ct)untry. 

In  seeking  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  workman  with  a  knowledge  of  a-hat  can  practi- 
cally be  done  in  his  particular  art,  whether  it  1k'  the  art  of  the  cabinetmaker,  macfaniist, 
iron  worker,  printer,  or  potter,  our  object  .<:hould  \yo  to  increase  the  man's  practical 
working  ability  so  tliat  be  may  do  better  work  in  his  everyday  calling.  We  want  him 
not  to  |>aiut  pictures  or  mcKlel  statues,  but  lu  be  at  his  legitimate  work  a  better  and 
more  ideal  workman,  therefore  a  more  valuable  citizen.  We  w(mld  teach  him  per- 
fecting of  workman.ship  and  imjjrovenienl  of  industrial  pnul net  ions,  iKH-ause  without 
the  refmement  of  art  all  work  is  crude,  Iwcause  if  the  Avorkman  makes  an  object  not 
crude  nor  ngly  lie  dr)es  so  through  knowing  souM'thiiig  of  art.  even  though  only  instinct- 
ively. In  the  |>erifKl  long  aL:o  wlien  workmen  were  <'ons(!ientiously  taught  and  the 
guild*  maintained  hiirh  standards  of  j<inrneynianship  olijc?cts  of  common  usage,  made 
even  wiili  the  crude  tools  <n  their  day,  were  beautiful  in  form  and  workmanship,  so  that 
we  tr(>asnn'  tln^m  in  our  musennis  an<l  pri\ate  collections  not  merely  as  mementos  of 
ancient  times,  but  as  beautiful  tliinj^'s  jwi^ist^ssing  a  (juality  which  we  l(»ve.  unfound  in 
the  ihin«:s  wi*  conmionly  make  and  use  to-day.  We  an^  sure  that  the  workingman  of 
to-day,  properly  educated  and  trained,  could  do  better  work  than  wa«  done  by  the 
workers  in  the  time  of  the  guilds.  be<"anH'  when  we  have  '•■ui)i)lif'd  his  defuiencies  his 
power  will  b<'  far  greai<'r  than  theirs.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  our  nwt  advanced  art 
teaching  is  to  see  to  it  that  our  ni<Klern  workmen  excrl.  If  it  be  true,  iL-  surely  it  is, 
wiilioul  any  cxcej)lion.  that  every  n urinal  person  }»refers  between  two  articles  of  hoasc- 
hold  utility,  e«pially  suited  for  their  nieclianiral  purpi»se,  the  one  which  is  beautiful 
rather  than  the  one  which  i.-i  ugly,  then  we  all  want  art,  and  in  s])reading  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  how  to  produce  it  everywhere  in  hW  its  varied  formB  wrH  l>e  ful^led  a<ie8iTe  as 
univennl  as  it  is  worthy  and  aspiring. 

l«eft  US  tfll  dearly  comprehend  also  that  the  profeeaional  artist  who  is  to  do  us  good 
and  whom  we  desire  to  produce  is  not  to  be  a  recluse  or  a  man  apart,  but  that  his  voca* 
tion  has'been  ertended  as  greatly  as  has  that  of  the  scholar  in  science  and  that  his  ^lace 
is  in  the  activities  of  life,  commercial  as  well  as  professional — his  spheitD  coincident 
with  the  whole  scope  of  our  municipal  and  national  fife — while  in  the  proportion  in 
which  he  touches  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  all  phases  of  men's  lives  will  he, 
if  true  to  the  traditions  of  bis  calling,  elevate  the  lives  and  the  «euls  ctf  all  men  and  all 
communities. 

With  this  broad  and  tru^  understanding  of  art  as  our  working  ideal  and  motive  in 
educational  effort,  how  inclusive  our  worlc  and  how,  as  rapidly  sfe  our  art  institutions 
are  enabled  to  increase  their  activities  through  financial  growth,  they  must  occupy  a 
broader  and  broader  field. 

In  view  of  this,  the  extension  of  art  museum  work  into  fields  wider  than  those  which 
have  perhaps  served  the  purposes  of  the  past  is  the  branch  of  art  educational  •develop- 
ment which  promises  most  for  the  future.  To  bring  to  bear  upon  our  people  the  strong- 
est and  most  direct  inftuences  possible  for  the  advancement  of  art  appreciation  we 
must  link  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  sat  school  with  those  of  the  museum  and 
amplify  and  extend  their  activities  so  far  that  not  only  our  art  students,  but  the  great 
mass  of  people  who  now  seem  indifferent,  shall  be  brought  within  the  brightening 
influence. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the*  mflre  production  of  pictures  or  statuary  or  in  the  beautifying 
xA  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  but  in  the  direct  results  that  may  be  obtained  for  the  im- 
provement of  tiie  people,  that  the  great  value  of  art  edncationftl  effort  lies.  *We  may 
hope  that  there  is  room  enough  with  us  ior  the  movement  which  in  other  countries  in 
t>urtime  has  developed  a  taste  ior  and  knowledge  of  art  amoa^  the  peoples  and  wrought 
'BQch  changes  as  those  which  accompanied  die  grettt  revival  of  art  in  Italy. 

'The  great  art  niuseum  must,  then,  be  far  more  than  an  architectural  pile  containing 
showrooms  wbere  curios  and  -masterpieces,  real  or  alleged,  are  placed  upon  exhibition, 
md  yet  this  is  not  so  far  from  the  popular  conception  based  upon  what  our  museums 
kave  represented  in  l9ie  minds  of  the  people.  The  true  art  museum  exists  primarily 
lor  the  double  purpose  of  spreading  the  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  enjoyment  of 
%rt  md  of  inspiring  its  production,  first  through  inctflcating  popular  understanding 
of  srrtistic  truth,  then  in  a  more  specialized  -way,  through  providing  bases  for  compari- 
son, standard  of  accomplishment,  source  of  inspiration  for  artists  and  art  Students  and 
in  manner  of  workers  who  can  be  influenced  to  apply  art  in  the  beaut ification  of  their 
daily  productions.  •  With  so  wide  an  aim,  the  art  museum  is  in  its  naturo,  even  though 
that  natrn^  be  not  fulfilled,  a  university — a  great  center  of  propulsive  education — from 
which  enlightenment  concerning  art  is  to  be  transmitted  in  all  manner  of  ways  to  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  territory  which  it  serves,  and  to  every  human  being  who  can 
be  reached  by  its  influence.  If  this,  as  covering  a  work  broader  than  our  museums 
liBve  actually  engaged  upon,  seems  the  definition  of  an  ideal  rather  than  an  immedi- 
ately practicable  institution,  yet  at  least  I  believe  it  not  only  su^ests  the  art  museum 
of  the  future,  but  also  the  direction  in  which  our  museums  are  moving  to-day. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  upon  such  broad  lines  of  activity,  the  museum  must  work  in 
many  ways.  Visitors  who  seek  the  museum  for  purposes  of  study  must  be  effectively 
assisted  to  cnjoj'  and  understand  the  works  on  exbiljition,  •and  through  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  the  galleries  must  be  educated  in  a  general  understanding  of  art.  Students 
must  be  provided  with  competent  teachers  who  can  lead  them  wisely  in  efforts  to 
develop  their  artistic  capabilities,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibition  galleries 
"where  in  permanent  and  temporary  collections  exemplifications  may  be  studied,  must 
be  class  rooms  where  students  and  technical  workers  may  consider  in  dela.U  l>oQ»kj?.  <5i 
reference,  methods  of  technique,  and  objects  of  art  woikViVYi  a.  ^o^^^  oVVj\nats\»c^  tvvJv. 
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poesi'blo  in  a  public  gallery.  Intimate  relationship  munt  bo  maintained  between  library 
lecture  rooms,  and  muneum  collections.  MethcKls  for  extending  the  active  practical 
work  beyond  the  walls  of  the  building  into  the  public  schools  and  institutions  and  tlie 
homes  of  the  people  mut>t  be  added.  It  would  seem  that  it  should  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  bringing  together  of  rare  oxampU^  of  art  and  their  instal- 
lation in  galleries  and  the  admitting  uf  visitors  to  them  are  not  all  that  is  required  to 
enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  pn)p<T  utilization  and  enjoyment  of  art  and  as  to  how  it 
may  be  applied  to  their  advantage.  The  proper  installation  of  well-chosen  objects, 
u|X)n  which  reliance  has  chiefly  rested  for  enhancing  the  influence  of  our  museums,  is 
indeed  necessary  to  succeajful  study,  yet  adequate  provisions  for  widely  extending 
the  educational  utilization  of  the  coUetrtions  are  no  less  imix>rtant.  Indeed,  if  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  there  ha<l  been  put  forth  as  great  an  effort  by  museum  man- 
agements in  the  United  States  to  teach  all  the  p<>ople  how  to  utilize  museum  collec- 
tions as  has  been  put  into  the  accumulation  of  endowments  and  rare  works  of  art,  we 
as  a  pcKjplc  would  be  much  further  advanced  in  art  than  we  are  to-day. 

Efforts  to  extend  the  asefulness  of  our  art  inuseumH  and  schools  have  in  the  past  been 
somewhat  handicapped  by  a  narrow  mi-sconception  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  **art"  affixed  to  the  tithes  of  thet?e  institutions,  the  breadth  of  it  having 
failed  to  be  generally  appreciate<l.  Many,  even  anion j;  art  workers,  have  had  a  nar- 
row idea  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  art  education,  while  among  the  general  public, 
unfortunately,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  or  sym{>athy  with  (>r  even  an  antagonism 
toward  art  or  anything  which  goes  by  that  name  is  a  factor,  in  part  a.*?  a  survival  from 
the  days  when  our  peoi)le  were  too  busily  engaged  in  breaking  the  K>il  and  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  find  time  fi>r  the  refinement.^  of  life;  but  more  as  an 
outgrowth  exemplifying  the  evil  that  must  justly  be  charged  against  the  influences  tliat 
have  tended  to  alienate  art  from  industry  and  to  make  it  a  thing  apart  from  ordinary 
life.  Thinking  jwople  are  now  rapidly  coming  to  understand  something  of  what  art 
in  our  livtrd  might  really  be;  and  a**  they  g<»t  to  see  what  art  education  means  and  what 
results  it  pnKluces  all  tht»se  prejudi^.-es  disappear  and  a  broader  activity,  entering  into 
the  lives  of  the  people,  is  demanded  from  art  institutions.  ICven  to-day,  too  many  who 
hear  the  phra.«es  "art  school"  or  "art  instruction"  picture  to  themselves  a  place  where 
young  men  and  young  women  follow,  in  a  dilettante  fort  of  way,  a  course  of  study 
requiring  very  little  thought,  in  an  occupation  the  knack  of  which  is  acquired  by 
some  other  means  than  a  studious  mental  process.  To  such  a  person,  who  supposes < 
an  art  school  to  Im?  a  plaice  where  pretty  things  alone  are  turned  out,  it  Is  news  to  be 
told  that  he  walks  about  clad  in  apj  arel  tliat  has  lieen  first  subject e<l  to  the  judgment 
of  an  experienced  draftsman,  sits  before  a  stove  or  grate  that  has  pa.«<sed  through  the 
hands  of  a  designer,  whote  experience  and  skill  in  drawing  and  nuKleling  have  been 
perfected  by  means  of  study  in  an  art  school;  that  the  coal  burner-  a  new  design  com- 
posed of  iron  and  tile — before  wlii(  h  he  jjausi»s  f(»r  a  moment  i«  the  result  of  an  archi- 
tect's study  among  old  Dutch  stoves  in  a  Kunipean  museum.  Perha^w  he  does  see,  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way,  a  certain  degree  of  brauty  in  a  i)ie<  e  of  forged,  f(»liated  ironwork 
based  on  an  example  of  Flemish  handicraft  of  the  lifteenth  century  that  is  kept  in  a 
museum  and  worth,  through  great  beauty  of  form,  its  weight  in  silver;  and  perhaps, 
as  he  leans  l>ack  in  his  arm  chair,  after  his  business  for  the  day  is  (►ver,  he  wonders  why 
it  is  that  that  ornate  piece  of  furniture  does  not  seem  so  easy  as  the  (jueer,  simple- 
looking  chair  that  his  friend  Jones  has  in  his  stu<ly.  Perhai^s,  tin),  as  he  opens  his  eyes 
in  the  morning  and  lets  them  re.'^t  for  a  moment  on  the  jsorj-eous  jiressed  ornaments, 
made  of  sawdust,  bhuKl,  and  molasses,  that  decorate  the  furniture  ('f  liis  sleeping  room, 
and  tries  to  make  out  why  it  is  that  they  have  not  that  indejcribable  air  of  ntfinement 
that  they  had  when  he  first  purcha.'^ed  them;  and  if  so,  our  friend  is  beginning  to  be 
conscious  of  certain  subtle  differences  that  exist  between  things.  The  influence  of  the 
ol<l  Dutch  stove,  the  amient  bit  of  furniture,  and  the  foliated  ironwork  stored  in  the 
European  museum  he  has  visited,  has  begun  to  !>«>  felt  by  him.     hfoou  will  come  A 
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time  when  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  sees  the  beauty  of  these  things.  Yet  the  idea 
that  they  are  in  any  way  connected  with  art  Bchools  or  art  instruction  or  art  manufac- 
ture may  not  without  a  deal  of  trouble  be  forced  upon  his  mind.  Art  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  to  him  mean  pictures. 

As  an  incident  of  our  development,  art  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  it  is 
curious  to  note,  affords  a  perfect  paradise  for  a  certain  type  of  persons,  who,  by  hang- 
ing on  to  the  skirts  of  ''aesthetics,''  secure  in  its  incomprehensibility  to  the  people 
they  come  in  contact  with,  obtain  for  themselves  a  recognition  that  would  bo  beyond 
them  in  any  other  sphere  of  activity.  Unlike  other  businesses  or  professions,  that  of 
art,  it  seems,  may  be  taken  up  by  those  indisposed  for  other  occupation  with  that 
confidence  born  sometimes  of  innocence.  It  would  seem  even  that  there  are  those 
who  deem  preliminary,  to  say  nothing  of  thorough,  knowledge  quite  unnecessary  to 
person^  who  adopt  the  profession  of  art  teachers. 

A  few  evenings  spent  in  reading,  collecting,  and  storing  the  mind  with  such  terms 
as  the  ** principles  of  harmony,'*  "truth,"  "beauty,"  and  the  "eternal  laws  of 
nature,"  and  all  this  may,  by  a  little  skill  or  ingenuity,  be  introduced  in  con- 
versation, and  the  majority  of  people  having  never  studied  such  subjects  are  not 
sufficiently  educated  to  see  how  supremely  ludicrous  the  whole  business  is. 

Is  not  all  this  lack  of  comprehension  of  art  to  a  great  extent  the  fault  of  many  of  our 
sorcalled  art  schools?  In  a  large  measure  it  most  certainly  seems  so  to  me.  Faulty 
and  incomplete  courses  of  traiiting,  abetted  by  a  sense  of  apartness  which  holds  the 
public  aloof  and  which  is  fostered  by  false  academic  conceptions  and  ideals,  furnish 
most  of  the  explanation.  In  the  main,  our  schools  have  ignored  or  failed  to  bring 
within  their  sphere  the  broad  and  liberal  application  of  art;  and  in  this  they  have 
slighted  the  applied  arts,  looked  down  upon  the  craftsman,  neglected  design,  made 
technique  their  god.  They  have  trained  a  multitude  of  eager  students  to  only  paint 
pictures  that  few  men  want  and  fewer  buy,  and  have  elaborately  equipped  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  fiock  to  them  for  instruction  to  lead  lives  of  want  and  useless- 
ness.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  not  so  in  countries  where 
art  is  broadly  and  properly  taught,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  so  here.  With  the  crying 
need  for  reform  the  present  conditions  can  not  last  and  the  remedy  will  be  applied. 

What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  more  art  schools  aa  more  art  in  our  common  schools. 
One  of  the  faults  of  our  art  educational  work  is  in  not  beginning  its  infiuence  early 
enough  in  the  training  of  our  people.  We  can  have  no  real  foundation  for  art  appre- 
ciation until  one  generation  of  school  children  shall  have  1^  a  course  of  art  instruc- 
tion, continued  from  the  day  of  beginning  work  in  a  kindergarten  until  graduating 
from  the  grammar  or 'high  school.  Such  a  course  of  instruction  should  consist  not 
alone  in  drawing  lessons,  and  not  mainly  so,  but  include  study  of  the  artistic  treatment 
of  form  in  various  phases.  A  chief  instrumentality  in  this  work  must  be  the  art 
museum,  properly  organized  to  that  end,  which  should  not  merely  supplement  but 
inspire  the  c1a£(s-room  study.  It  is  not  necessary  that  iaymen  shall  be  trained  as 
artists  should  be  trained,  nor  desirable;  but  it  will  be  a  great  source  of  happiness  and 
of  prosperity  to  our  people  when  the  education  which  should  be  the  birthright  of  all 
includes  the  appreciation  of  beauty  and  develops  in  some  degree  the  power  to  pro- 
duce it. 

An  excellent  form  of  museum-extension  work  was  inaugurated  by  the  St.  Louis 
School  and  Museum  twenty-eight  years  ago  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  circu- 
lating collections  composed  of  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  through  which  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  art  was  placed  before  thousands  who  could  not  very  well  travel  to 
the  museum,  as  well  as  before  many  whose  observations  in  the  museum  galleriea 
were  supplemented  in  a  itianner  to  make  them  much  more  valuable  and  to  impress 
them  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Next  to  lectures  in  the  galleries  of  the  art  museum 
itself,  illustrated  by  the  exhibits,  lectures  given  in  the  halls  where  these  traveling 
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colloctions  were  hung  have  seemed  to  impress  the  listeners.  The  Btereopticon  nmy 
be  employwi  to  supply  further  illustration,  but  its  views  are  neceesarily  fleetiiig 
and  seldom  more  than  approximate  the  beauty  of  texture  or  interpretation  of  color 
values  attained  by  the  splendid  reprDductions  at  our  serviee  to-day.  In  the  school 
ro<ims  and  halls  where  these  lectures  are  given  the  visitore  gather  around  the  objects 
and  study  them,  selecting  the  ones  which  most  a]^>eal  to  their  interest,  to  which  they 
may  give  special  and  detailed  consideration.  In  1878  a  large  collection  of  several 
hundred  autotype  reproductions  from  the  world^s  masterpieces  was  obtained  from 
the  firm  of  Adolph  Braun  &  Co.,  of  Domach,  Switzerland.  These  works  were 
divided  into  sets  of  50  and  of  100.  To  each  exampk^  was  affixed  a  tablet  giving  tho 
name  of  tho  artist,  his  school,  the  title  of  the  picture,  the  gallery  where  the  original 
is  hung,  and  reference  to  the  text-books,  where  information  in  detail  might  bo  found. 
Tlu^e  Cf)lb»fti«  »ns  were  freely  circulated  for  years  throughout  the  West  in  publiaschools 
and  for  the  use  of  art  societi(*s.  Thoy  have  also  b(H»n  useti  extensively  in  the  high 
and  j^inmar  srhools  of  St.  Louis. 

With  sncli  II  collection  as  this  it  is  eawy  to  trace  the  liistohcul  development  of  picto- 
rial art  and  make  its  various  periods  un<lc»ri<tood,  even  to  comparatively  young  scholars. 
Wo  may  bcjgiii  with  illustrations  of  sovero  and  impn^ssive  works  in  mosaic  and  fresco, 
which  can  not  be  styled  imitati(ms  of  nature,  but  are  rather  conventional  diagnons, 
•a  pha.se  of  w^ork  characteristic  of  the  earliest  form  of  Italian  art.  From  this  we  are 
by  degrees  lead  to  a  more  perfect  art,  where  we  find  everything  broad,  simple,  severe, 
and  ideal;  where  the  artist  ha<%  not  st/xjped  to  excess  of  detail,  his  use  of  color  hasBot 
interfered  with  clearness  of  fonn  by  an  obtrusive  brilliancy,  and  the  shadows  are 
shown  juHt  sufficiently  strcmg  in  contrast  to  display  the  forms  and  make  tlie  lights 
luminous  without  int(frfering  with  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  composition — a 
period  to  which  belongs  tho  work  of  Rapha<'l,  Michel  Angelo.  and  Da  Vinci.  From 
the.se  types  we  naturally  pa.***  to  others,  reaching  the  Venetians,  the  illustrations  of 
whose  work  enil)ody  a»s  many  of  these  great  qualities  of  art  as  they  in  their  different 
natures  found  adapted  to  their  feelings.  We  pee  how  with  them  the  light,  which 
had  been  in  llio  hands  of  the  Florentines  broad,  flooding  the  whole  work,  becanoe 
narrowed  and  more  intense,  but  was  not  carried  U)  an  extent  that  dcstroved  the  deco- 
rative  distribution  of  the  part»of  the  composition,  and  how.  though  brilliant,  trans- 
parent, and  gorgeous  in  color,  the  art  was  large.  Tho  illustrations  here  show  the 
work  of  the  Vonetian  masters,  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  Titian,  and  others. 

And  so  we  may  dc^scend  through  the  history  of  thcHe  various  pt»riods  of  art,  step  by 
step,  in  regular  succession.  Not  (mly  in  pictorial  art,  but  in  archite<*tur<\  we  may 
descend  through  the  same  scale,  fnmi  simplicity,  breadth,  and  largeness  of  style  to 
complexity,  detail,  realism,  and  finish,  and  see,  in  the  repn.)ductiourt.  how  the  archi- 
tect in  too  many  cases  has  ceased  to  be  an  artist ,  and  worked  only  as  the  constructive 
engineer — leaving  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  surface  to  subordinates  and  lofiing  in 
the  process  that  decorative  unity  that  charact(frizw  tlH»  structure  creatcnl  by  tho 
architect  when  he  has  been  actuated  by  the  feeling  and  inspiration  of  the  tnie  artist 
designer.  Complex  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  pi-)ssible  to  illustrate  to  Fcho<^»l  <rhildren 
tho  dov<.»lopmonts  outlined  above  by  the  use  of  illustrations  easily  obtainable.  All 
will  n 'Cognize  tho  a<l<litional  charm  that  .•surh  a  .^oric^s  of  illustrations  would  give  to 
tho  study  ()f  history  and  allied  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  ])est  illustration  of  tho  pnioticability  of  an  effort  to  make,  in  Mich  a 
manner,  a  good  working  reference  collection  for  p\il)lic  high  school  work  is  .shown 
a**  tho  H'sult  of  tho  generous  efforts  of  a  committee  of  ladies  of  Chicago,  who  a.^sembled 
inmx  the  publishing  houses  of  tho  world  several  hundrods  of  reproduiMions  showing 
tho  architecture,  sculpture,  and  pictorial  art  of  nearly  every  country  when*  art  haa 
boon  recognized  as  a  facti)r  in  tho  lives  of  llu^  pi^iplo.  This  colloction  n-pn'sonted  a 
considerable  outlay,  and  served  its  a  memorial  to  an  honored  citizen  in  tho  high  school 
whi(.'h  boars  his  name.     It  r'omi)riso.s  not  only  roj)ro<luotion8  ni  works  of  art,  but  has  also 
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pictorial  representations  of  the  occupations  and  characteristic  scenes  from  the  life  of  dif- 
ferent European  peoples  for  educational  comparison.  Nearly  all  of  these  latter  woxlcs 
are  color  prints,  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  artistic  value  in  their  execution. 
Such  collections  might  well  be  considered  necessary  to  the  proper  equipment  of 
every  puhlic  school  system  in  our  country.  Iledividing  and  interchanging  the  col- 
lections between  different  schools  from  time  to  time  will  enalile  even  a  small  invest- 
ment to  do  .great  good. 

The  many  directions  in  which  traveling  art  collections  of  various  kinds  may  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  open  up  a  most  promising  field  of  education.  This  work 
can  not  fail  to  have  a  pronoimced  influence  upon  the  future  of  American  art. 

Another  work  that  has  resulted  in  great  good  has  been  the  8er^'ice  which  certain 
art  museums  and  schools  have  been  able  to  render  to  the  teachers  of  public  schools. 
The  greatest  liberality  has  been  shown  by  some  institirtions,  more  particularly  in 
the  western  cities,  in  dealing  with  public  school  interests.  Special  Saturday  and 
holiday  classes  have  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  their  pupils,  special 
collections  installed  with  a  view  to  their  requirements,  and  appreciation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  branch  of  museum  work  shown  in  several  instances.  The  children's 
museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  affords  a  notable  illustration. 
The  St.  Ix)uis  Museum  and  School  has  planned  and  probably  will  soon  inaugurate 
extensive  work  in  this  direction.  Por  instance,  special  courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers  will  be  given  to  enable  them  in  turn  to  instruct  their  pupils,  using  their 
own  language  and  suiting  it  to  the  children's  minds  and  making  fuH  use  of  the 
collections. 

Free  utilization  of  the  library  in  conjunction  with  art  collections  is  a  necessary  part 
of  museum  educational  work.  Quite  as  important  that  the  artist  should  cultivate  his 
mind  as  hisliand.  The  results  of  a  want  of  education  are  painfully  apparent  in  many 
works  to  be  seen  any  year  on  the  walls  of  our  exhibition  galleries,  where  the  educated 
and  intelligent  man  may  be  recognized  at  once  by  his  work,  and,  for  that  matter,  iho 
ignarant  also.  An  artist  of  great  talent  or  of  genius  always  produces  results  that  charm 
us  with  masterly  qualities — handling  of  color  or  vigor  of  style.  Even  yet,  if  Ivis  mind 
be  not  cultivated  through  a  good  general  education  and  a  knowledge  of  what  otliers 
have  done  before  him  in  his  chosen  profession,  his  breadth  of  vision,  his  range  of  sub- 
jects, must  be  limited.  No  artmuseum  can  be  said  to  accomplish  its  full  work  until, 
through  its  installation  of  objects  and  organization  of  facilities,  it  shall  at  the  same 
time  command  the  respect  of  the  educated  and  refined  worker  and  lead  all  classes  of 
students,  both  the  expert  and  the  untrained  mental  worker — ^mechanic,  craftsman,  or 
whatever  he  or  she  may  be — ^by  natural  and  direct  paths  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  required  on  those  subjects  connected  with  art  which  may  be  unfolded  in 
study  of  either  books  or  objects.  In  this  direction  the  writer  has  found  it  possible  to 
accomplish  good  results  by  reversing  the  order  of  procedure  usual  in  the  use  of  books 
and  Art  works.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  was  thrown  somewhat  intimately  with  a  large 
number  of  mechanics — men  who  represented  a  score  or  more  of  trades,  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  color,  and  form  in  historic  styles  of  ornament  would 
prove  of  practical  value.  It  was  observed  that  these  men  had  great  difficulty  in  using 
to  advantage  l>ook8  of  reference  to  aid  them  in  their  work,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
that  the  librarian  or  assistant  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  subjects  and  locate 
book,  chapter,  and  page  for  the  use  of  the  student  workmen.  It  was  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  nearly  every  case  the  workman  was  familiar  with  the  pictured  subject, 
and  this  knowledge  was  built  upon  to  the  extent  of  creating  a  picture  index  in  the 
museum,  whicb  served  admirably  as  a  guide  to  the  information  in  the  books  of  the 
adjacent  library.  The  ready  convenience  of  this  system  made  it  of  the  greatest  utility 
and  time-saving  value  to  all  classes  seeking  to  supplement  with  the  information  in  the 
library  the  lesson  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  the  object  exhibited  in  the  ^\\vi\^ . 

The  working  value  oi  such  a  plan,  to  make  the  oV^ecl  \\;svi\l  ^^tn^  ^^  ^\N.\\\^viTw  V^Wa 
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literature,  was  tested  in  a  collection  of  several  hundred  illustrations  -representing  a 
large  number  of  selected  famous  structures  comprising  the  best  examples  o<  Renais- 
sance architecture  in  northern  Italy  and  southern  Germany.  The  plates  were  suffi- 
ciently large  to  present  the  ornamental  details  of  the  structures.  They  were  arranged 
in  grouiM  of  ten  or  twelve  each,  the  plate  best  showing  the  building  as  a  whole  forming 
the  center  of  the  group,  and  arranged  about  this  other  plates  showing  different  parts  d! 
the  building,  juxtaposing  either  the  central  or  more  remote  parts  in  the  picture,  as 
seemed  suitable.  Each  plate  bore  an  inscription  giving  the  name  of  the  work,  the 
period  and  location  of  its  designer,  his  birthplace,  age,  and  school,  together  with  iho 
dt'signation  of  the  library  cases,  the  volumes,  chapters,  and  pages  where  information 
could  be  found  in  regard  to  the  building,  its  parts,  period,  architect,  and  artist  artisans 
engaged  upon  it.  The  facility  with  which  working  people  made  use  of  this  means  of 
reference  was  as  surprising  as  it  was  gratifying.  This  same  idea  might  be  utilized  in 
the  installation  and  labeling  of  other  and  various  sorts  of  museum  collections. 

Special  lectures  and  classes  for  workingmen  constitute  another  interesting  and 
advantageous  sphere  of  work  through  which  the  development  of  popular  art  apprecia- 
tion may  be  greatly  advanced.  Class  lectures  which  have  been  given  to  mechanics 
on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  galleries  of  the  St.  Louis  Museum,  the  objects  of  applied 
arts  being  used  for  illustration,  have  been  well  attended  and  influential  in  improving 
local  standards  of  workmanship  in  certain  directions — notably  in  wrought-iron  work. 

There  is  nothing  so  very  new  in  these  lines  of  art  educational  activity.  They  are  all 
suggested  by  the  great  English  system  having  a  head  at  South  Kensington,  in  that 
museum  which  has  so  world-wide  a  reputation.  Fifty  years  ago  a  few  men  saw  the 
need  of  doing  something  toward  general  art  educational  work,  and  their  efforts  have 
gn)wu  to  an  extent  that  has  strongly  influenced  half  the  (rountrii»s  of  Europe.  France 
turned  a  listening  ear  to  the  teachings  of  England  in  this  direction,  and,  with  that 
promptness  which  denotes  a  progressive  people,  established  similar  work.  In  Berlin, 
at  the  Royal  Mupeum,  collections  were  brought  together  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
then  the  Kunstgewerbe  mus<?ums  took  up  the  work  throughout  Germany.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  have  cultivated  this  influence  with  groat  intensity,  and  have 
reaped  a  splendid  reward. 

A  function  of  an  art  museum  in  any  country',  second  in  value  only  to  its  part  in  the 
universal  spreading  of  art  appreciation,  is  to  aid  in  developing  a  national  artistic  con- 
strience,  the  conscience  of  a  national  motive  or  inspiration  in  art—  an  art  message  for 
the  world.  Our  American  art  students  must  study  the  Old  World  schools  of  expres- 
sion; but  if  we  are  to  develop  a  national  art,  an  American  art,  they  should  also  see 
and  study  what  has  been  conveyed  by  the  American  artists  who  have  g«me  before 
them,  or  wlio  are  working  with  them  side  by  side  and  feel  the  American  influence. 
Tliis  require  s  American  art  museums  as  well  as  art  museums  in  Anieric^a.  A  common 
criticism  by  European  visitors  to  American  museums  is  that  American  art,  which 
more*  and  more  attracts  the  attention  of  the  world,  is  inadequately  shown.  Too  often 
havf  our  museums  be«.*n  tempt(Hl  t^)  expend  their  subiitance  upon  "old  masters"  that 
have  happened  to  be  obtainable,  not  always  the  best  <>xamples,  while  they  have  neg- 
lected an  art  of  growing  importance  at  home.  Tlie  educational  value  of  carefully 
iliosi'ii  examph?s  of  the  gn?at  artists  and  instructive  schools  of  the  world,  of  course, 
should  be  not  overlookcxi  by  art  museums;  yet  there  is  much  to  loam  in  the  struggles 
and  victories  uf  American  art,  even  quite  intlependcntly  of  what  national  message 
may  ])e  found  in  it. 

Two  widely  separated  tyi>es  of  art  educational  institutions  for  technical  training 
have  grown  up  in  our  country  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  first  to  be  devel- 
oped was  the  regular  academic  type,  where  instruction  is  bastnl  upon  the  suppcjsition 
that  all  students  are  to  select  as  a  life  work  one  <»f  the  two  distinct  art  professions, 
painting  or  sculpture,  llecently  architecture  has  been  add(>d  to  one  of  thi^se  original 
inntitutions. 
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Historically  preeminent  among  the  Btronger  of  such  schools,  and  I  belieVe  the  only 
two  of  tliis  type  which  have  existed  continuously  from  their  foundation,  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design  of  New 
York.  The  title  of  the  latter  might  lead  one  to  suppose  it  a  national  institution, 
though  in  reality  as  an  art  school  it  has  always  until  the  present  reorganization  been 
a  local  institution.  Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  the  School  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  has  greatly  changed  and  liberalized  its  course  of  instruction  and 
sphere  of  activity  in  uniting  with  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  organizing  its 
school  as  a  department  of  Columbia  University,  absorbing  the  school  of  architec- 
ture of  that  institution,  and  becoming  affiliated  through  it  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  which  also  takes  part  in  the  great  merging  of  art  educational  work. 

The  Philadelphia  school,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  like  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Design,  has  been  almost  fully  confined  in  its  curriculum  to 
the  training  of  men  intended  for  the  two  professions  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Similar  schools  have  been  organized  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  our 
country,  which  have  led  precarious  existences  for  varying  periods  of  activity,  and  in 
each  ca^e  from  lack  of  adequate  support  have  died  a  natural  death. 

Of  later  development,  and  indeed  yet  in  course  of  evolution,  is  the  type  of  art 
educational  institution  which  seeks  to  deal  with  art  in  its  wider  applications  and 
broader  influences,  with  wide-spread  development  of  art  appreciation  and  art  utili- 
zation in  view  as  well  as  the  attainment  of  high  ideals  in  artistic  reprasentation.  That 
this  is  the  type  of  the  future  is  indicated  by  many  signs,  not  the  least  encouraging  of 
which  is  the  recent  broadening  of  the  old  New  York  Academic  School,  which  was 
found  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  times. 

Added  to  the  technical  art  schools  spreading  a  knowledge  among  our  people  are 
our  art  museums,  and  temporary  exhibitions,  collections,  societies,  and  organizations 
(including  civic,  State,  and  national  associations  and  clubs  for  the  encouragement  of 
art  study),  and  publications  engaged  in  art  educational  work,  as  also  art  classes  and 
departments  in  schools  which  include  some  art  training  as  part  of  a  liberal  or  tech- 
nical (!urriculum — thus  the  engineering  schools  and  institutes  of  technology,  special- 
izing in  branches  of  drawing  and  design,  and  the  many  public  and  private  schools 
giving  elementary  art  training.  The  various  art  institutions  through  the  influence 
of  which  artistic  activities  of  educational  value  in  our  country  are  advanced  may  be 
classilied  under  five  heads: 

1.  Museums  or  galleries  of  art  apart  from  art  schools,  i.  e.,  those  institutions  whose 
piurposo  is  the  acquisition  and  display  of  works  of  art  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who  are 
privileged  to  study  such  works  under  the  ordinary  regulations  which  govern  such 
institutions  the  world  over. 

The  functions  of  these  museums  or  galleries  consist  in  the  arranging  and  presentation 
before  visitors  of  collections  of  beautiful  objects  of  art  in  a  manner  to  give  them  the  full 
value  of  their  artistic  worth  so  far  as  perfect  installation  can  contribute  to  such  an  end. 
The  aesthetic  influence  of  these  collections  in  themselves  is  considered  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  their  maintenance.  Under  this  head  should  be  classed  the  vast  nimi- 
ber  of  private  collections,  installed  in  the  residences  of  owners  or  in  specially  con- 
structed galleries  as  a  part  of  such  homes;  in  each  case  such  collections  are  quasi  public 
property,  as  the  generosity  of  the  owner  usually  makes  it  possible  for  the  public 
to  visit  the  collections,  often  permitting  class  lectures  and  lessons  to  be  conducted — 
using  the  exhibits  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Under  this  head  also  come  the  many 
temporary  exhibitions  of  art  works,  including  those  of  the  great  expositions  as  well 
as  those  of  the  art  societies  and  others. 

2.  Schools  of  instruction  apart  from  museums  or  gallery  adjuncts,  where  technical 
instruction  is  given  to  professional  students  by  trained  instructors  and  professors,  by 
criticism  of  studies  executed  by  the  students  in  class  room  or  studio. 
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3.  'Museums  combined  with  schools  of  instruction,  where  the  general  public  and 
students  are  not  only  afforded  opportunities  for  tlie  unguided  study  of  beautiful  cdllec- 
ticms,  but  are  also  given  technical  instniction  in  the  Bch(K)ls  and  also  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  8«!hool  of  instruction  is  carried  into  the  work  of  the  public  museum  or  gallery 
by  lectures  given  by  expert  instructors  before  the  ol>jectH.  Buch  institutions  are 
the  Art  Museum  and  Museum  School  of -Boston. 

4.  A  fourth  t^i)o  of  educational  institution,  and  the  one  that  is  perhaps  exerting  the 
bnmdest  and  most  healthy  influence  f(»r  good  is  the  combined  school  and  museum 
established  as  an  integral  i)art  of  a  liberal  university — such  an  institution  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  combining  of  the  National  Academy  of  Di*pign  with  certain  departments 
of  Columbia  Univi^rsity  and  with  th<»  Metn^wlitaii  Museum  of  Art,  under  conditions 
enabling  the  students  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  univeraity  and  to  have  accetrs  to 
and  be  under  the  influence  of  the  collections  of  th<»  museum. 

Institutions  (»f  this  character  have  been  in  existence  for  years.  Examples  are  the 
Yale  Art  SclifHil,  the  art  department  of  Syracuse  I'niverpily,  the  St.  Ixmis  Sch(x>l  and 
Museum  of  Art,  a  department  (rf  Washington'Univi^rsiTy,  and  more  recently  organized 
the  art  diparinient  of  Kansas  State  Univ<Tsity,  where  a  school  of  instruction  is  main- 
tained antl  wliere  exhibit i»ins  of  high-class  works  of  art  are  held  annually.  Otlier 
institutions  which  approach  these  conditions,  but  which  are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  universities,  are  the  Chicago  Art  Instituti?  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  <»ach  of  which  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  curriculum  is  such  as  to  cover 
almost  as  }m)ad  and  compn^hensive  iiLstruction  as  that  of  tlie  imiversity. 

5.  In  a  lifth  group  we  may  include  societies,  t'lulw,  civic,  State,  and  national  aseo- 
ciations,  and  organized  influences  which  work  for  art  education.  Included  in  this 
group  will  be,  for  example,  nyM'cial  coursra  of  lectures  on  art  subjects  which  may  sup- 
plement the  efforts  of  estaVdished  art  institutions  or  even  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  new  ones,  perhaps  in  the  manner  in  which  the  St.  T^ouis  School  and  museum  was 
established.  In  many  towns  where  no  other  organized  influences  work  for  art  are 
grrnips  of  ladies  who  devote  their  leisure*  to  planning  and  carrying  out  such  lecture 
courses  and  building  up  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  permanent  art  work.  In  such  a 
manner  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  of  Indianapolis^,  came  about,  as  thnmgh  aimilar 
influences  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Herron  has  been  made  the  most  of. 

Th(^  reorgiinization  of  the  New  York  art  educational  situation  now  in  progress  iB 
along  a  line  iijnm  which  we  may  l(.K>k  to  see  inij^oitiint  developments  in  the  future 
in  all  thoe(^  centers  of  civilization  where  the  educational  factors  are  sufficiently  broad. 
Our  most  efft'(rtive  way  to  educate  artiKts  is  through  tlie  ccK)peratiim  of  three  factors, 
which  have  hitherto  generally  worked  separately,  the  university,  affording  the  (»sen- 
tial  opportunities  for  liberal  education;  tlu^  technical  art  sch(K>l,  in  which  master 
artists  convey  their  art  directly  to  their  i)upils,  and  the?  art  mus<'uni,  in  which  the 
student  is  ])rought  directly  int»)  touch  with  what  mankind  has  achieved. 

Tlie  pplendid  work  accomplished  by  tin*  wise  manogernent  of  the  parent  art  institu- 
tion of  the  country,  the  P(?nnpylvania  Academy  of  Vine  Arti^,  has  had  a  wonderfully 
stinnilating  influence  upon  a  large  con.^tituency  in  making  it  acquainted  with  the 
real  strength  of  American  art.  Itc»  well  arranged  exhil)itions  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  of  current  product ion.s  have  commanded  the  resj)ect  and  admiration  of  all 
honest  1(»v<t.s  of  national  art. 

Thtf  museum  and  school  of  instruction  i»f  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial 
Art  ha.»<  heen  ecjually  suct'cssful. 

The  development  of  the  western  institutions  lias  differed  from  tin*  older  ones  of  the 
Kast  in  establishing  do.sor  connection  between  the  educational  work  c<mducted  for 
th<'  general  ])ublic  and  that  for  the  students,  and  l»y  combininjr  the  interests  of  the 
school  of  instruction  with  the  work  of  tlie  niu-enin  in  the  most  intimate  manner  pos- 
sible. In  at  least  two  of  these  institutions,  the  Chicago  and  the  Si.  Louis,  the  school  of 
nisirnction  has  utilized  the  mus«'uin  collection.^  constantly  to  afford  assistance  in  the 
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systoraatic  education  cH  the  general  public  and  students  alike.  Thus  carefully  planned 
ccruTses  of  lectures  intended  bot!h  for  interested  students  and  the  interested  public  as 
■well  have  been  given  in  the  lecture  halls  and  in  the  galleries  before  the  objects. 

A  similar  work  has  been  carried  on  sacceesfully  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn. 
From  personal  observations  I  am  led  to  believe,  however,  that  more  successful  use 
has  been  made  of  museum  collectiotis  iti  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  institutions. 

Still  broader  courses  of  instruction  have  been  afforded  in  the  St.  Louis  Museum, 
made  possible  by  its  close  connoctioti  with  the  undergraduate  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  the  school  and  raBseum  forming  the  art  department  of  that  institu- 
tion. Here  professional  art  students  are  permitted  to  enter  the  classes  of  the  under- 
graduate department,  having  the  privilege  of  pursuing  studies  in  the  modem  languages, ' 
Itistory,  and  literature.  This  makes  it  posdble  for  the  art  student  with  a  common 
school  education  to  acquire  in  addition  to  his  technical  training  a  broadening  course 
of  instruction,  to  fit  him  more  fully  for  the  practice  of  any  branch  of  art  work  or  calling 
allied  to  art  than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  These  opportunities  have,  however, 
been  taken  advantage  of  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  art  students,  either  those  irtudying 
with  the  view  of  becoming  professional  artists  or  those  pursuing  the  subject  of  art  as 
a  means  of  culture.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  disposition  on 
the  part  of  art  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  as  it  is  to  prejudice 
which  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  twiministrativ^  officers  or  professional  teachers  not 
directly  connected  with  art  as  to  the  need  of  such  instruction  'for  professional  art 
'fftudents. 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  art  schools  in  our  country  there  has  been  no  institution 
that  has  eitercised  a  more  pronounced  influence  upon  the  feelings  and  opinion  of  the 
people  of  its  home  city  than  has  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  to  whose  wise  management 
mky  be  safely  accredited  important  modifications  in  the  development  of  the  big 
ihorthem  metropolis  and  the  country  round  about  it.  In  Chicago  the  work  of  the 
Mttseum  and  school  of  instruction  was  backed  by  men  who  believed  that  if  they  could  . 
W>  condwrt  the  affairs  of  the  institution  as  to  influence  all  the  working  people  of  the 
<aty  through  one  generation  further  effort  to  raise  money  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  This  belief  has  been  proven  to  be  well  founded.  By  a  farsighted  and  gener- 
ous application  of  business  principles  to  the  mans^ement  of  that  institution  an  inti- 
mate civilizing  influence  has  been  maintained  in  the  city  for  nearly  a  generation. 
Xfyproval  amd  recognition  by  the  people  of  the  city  has  been  freely  accorded  for  this 
iff0ik  «nd  is  evidenced  by  a  vote  of  a  special  tax  which  gives  to  its  management,  in 
addition  to  it«  other  resources,  an  annual  income  that  reached  168,500  last  year  and 
18  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Without  the  influence  of  the  liberal  policy 
purvaed  by  the  management  of  the  institution  I  doubt  if  this  provision  of  public 
money  would  have  been  made.  Valuable  bequests  and  gifts  are  due  to  the  same 
policy,  including  «i  bequest  of  $1,000,000  made  by  a  leading  merchant  to  establish  a 
fond  to  be  administered  by  the  art  institute  for  the  beaut ification  of  the  city  through 
the  erection  of  monuments  and  other  works  of  art  in  its  public  squares,  parks,  and 
places. 

Several  vigorous  institutions  of  this  broad  character  have  grown  up  in  the  West  and 
Middle  West  during  the  last  thirty  years  besides  the  St,  Louis  School  and  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Cin- 
cinnati A<?ademy  and  Museum  (the  school  having  existed  as  a  working  force  many 
years  before*  the  museum)  in  Eden  Park,  of  that  city,  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  iho 
^Cleveland  Art  School,  and  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapoli?. 

The  establishment  of  an  energetic  art  institution  in  Kansas  City  is  now  assurod.     A 
pttbhc-spirited  citizen.  Colonel  Swope,  has  given  $400,000  to  build  with,  together  with 
the  trite,  and  established  a  maintenance  fund  also.    It  is  anticipated  that  with  the  civic 
pride  and  energy  so  characteristic  of  that  city  others  will  come  for^*«xd  lc^  \\v\\v  Vcv 
building  up  the  work. 
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In  the  South  the  nioet  substantial  progrem  in  the  development  of  an  art  inBtitution, 
and  a  work  that  has  produced  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  territory  txibutary  to  it,  is 
that  which  has  grown  up  as  a  department  of  .the  Tulane  University,  of  New  Orleans, 
known  as  the  Sophie  Newcomb  School  of  Art,  which  has  developed  a  pottery  school  of 
strength  as  an  imx>ortant  factor  in  its  work.  Efforts  to  establish  art  schools  have  been 
made  also  in  several  other  southern  cities;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  termed  sporadtc, 
though  there  arc  earnest  workers  who  hope  with  rt»a«on  for  better  success. 

One  of  the  moet  recently  created  and  splendidly  directed  artistic  activities  is  that 
developed  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  AlVmght,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  this  institu- 
tion, as  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  the  double  work  already  described  is 
providiMl  for  and  carried  on  in  a  bn>ad  and  liberal  manner. 

Exhaustive  reference  to  the  work  of  existing  art  institutions  and  lessons  derived 
from  their  experience  is  not  practicable  at  this  point. 

TUB   DEVELOPMENT   OF   AN   ART   MUSEUM. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  art  schools  and  museiuns  in  cities  where  civic 
pride  is  well  developed  has  become  so  stn)ng  as  to  justify  the  prediction  that  eventually 
the  citizens  of  most  municipalities  will  enjoy  the  possession  of  public  art  galleries, 
where,  at  lea-st,  the  so  easily  procurable  and  so  highly  beneficial  reproductions  of  classic 
art  works  will  be  permanently  on  view,  and  temporary  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  will 
be  shown  frt»m  time  to  time. 

A  glance  at  the  development  of  a  typical  American  art  educational  institution  moro 
in  detail  may  perhaps  8c»rve  as  a  useful  exemplification. 

The  St.  Ix)uis  School  of  Fine  Arts  had  its  inception  in  classes  of  drawing  and  d(KX>- 
rative  design  in  Washington  University  in  1874.  A  course  of  class  lectures  on  art 
wm*  given  during  the  same  year.  Then  instruction  in  ornamental  geometry  as  applied 
to  surface  decoration  was  given  to  a  class  formed  at  the  clwo  of  the  lectures.  The  work, 
wa^  found  to  be  popular  with  the  students,  the  classes  were  well  attended,  and  a 
number  of  generous-minded  people  became  interested  and  provided  funds  for  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  the  work,  adding  classes  in  drawing  and  painting  and  from  the  antique 
and  life  models.  In  1881  Mr.  Wayman  Crow  presented  land  and  a  museum  building, 
with  auditorium,  elates  rooms,  exhibition  galleries,  etc.,  to  be  the  home  of  these 
expanded  classes^  which  became  established  as  a  department  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity under  its  present  name.  The  museum  commenced  with  a  collection  of  reproduc- 
tii>ns  of  classic  sculpture  for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  and  a  small  number  of 
l(»an(Hl  paintings  and  objects  of  applied  art  work.  The  s(?hool  and  museum  were  thus 
tx>mbined  and  closely  dependent  one  upon  the  other  at  the  beginning,  as  they  have 
been  ev<.*r  since.  Classics  were  adde<l  fnun  time  to  time.  The  course  of  instruction 
was  further  extended  to  include  pottery,  ceramic  decoration,  bookbinding,  carving, 
and  wood  and  metal  working.  Night  classes  for  working  pc^ople  and  others  occupied 
during  the  day  were  established.  A  working  library  was  built  up.  The  courses  of 
lecturer  were  extended,  including  lectures  (►f  popular  interest,  which  were  open  to 
tho  j)ublic,  and  were  well  attended.  Courses  of  night  and  Sunday  morning  lectures, 
ni<»re  (^specially  on  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  were  undertaken.  Friends  were 
induced  io  become  annual  or  life  members  of  the  museum,  or  guarantors  of  expenses 
an«l  rcmtributors  to  it.M  work.  The  museum  collections  wpto  gradually  extended,  by 
gifts.  b<Kiuosts,  t'[)ecial  suV>8criptions,  and  by  the  income  of  a  small  purchase  fund, 
an  endowmtjnt  cr<^ted  when  the  building  was  presented.  A  small  endowment  was 
al^?o  created  to  help  meet  expensc^s  which  had  been  dependent  on  fec«  and  on  subscrip- 
tions fn)m  frienils,  and  on  the  willingness  of  the  university  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
Pr(^)grcH.s,  though  sl(»w,  wa^  certain  and  substantial,  and  the  work  done  was  based  on 
pcKul,  s<)li<l  principles,  so  that  after  a  time  its  influence  was  inevitably  felt  in  a  broadened 
public  opinion  and  fe<?ling  in  the  city  and  in  good  work  done  by  its  pupils.     In  one 
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way  and  another  it  hoB  been  a  larger  influence  than  the  uninitiated  would  perhaps 
imagine,  acting  now  through  its  former  pupils  who  had  been  instilled  with  a  true 
appreciation  of  art,  and  again  through  its  director  or  through  the  members  and  ex-mem-  \ 
bers  of  its  board  of  control,  business  men  who  at  first  in  many  cases  became  connected 
with  the  work  simply  through  a  disposition  to  assist  in  any  good  work,  but  afterwards 
developed  their  love  of  art  and  often  became  enthusiastic  collectors  and  exponents 
of  the  value  of  art  appreciation^  Of  recent  years  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  museum 
have  been  frequent,  and  some  of  them  large,  a  bequest  of  last  year  by  a  deceased 
member  of  the  board  comprising  an  art  collection  valued  at  1250,000,  and  |75,000  in 
cash,  while  this  year  a  gift  from  a  friend  still  living  (and  in  his  prime,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised) has  established  an  endowment  of  something  over  |200,000  for  the  purchase 
of  American  art  works  for  the  museum.  In  time  the  old  home  was  outgrown.  Prior 
to  the  building  of  the  World's  Fair  the  interest  of  the  citizens  permitted  a  city  ordi- 
nance to  be  obtained,  which  provided  that  the  institution  might  select  a  site  in  Forest 
Park  and  erect  a  building  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  art  instruction,  f 
The  act  provided  that  the  museum  collections  should  be  opened  to  the  public  free 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  that  the  mayor,  comptroller,  park  commissioner,  and 
president  of  the  board  of  public  improvements  should  be  added  to  the  board  of  control 
when  possession  should  be  taken  of  the  park  building.  When  the  exposition  was 
organized,  suitable  material  for  the  formation  of  an  art  committee  was  found  among 
the  friends  of  the  school  and  museum.  The  exposition  authorities  decided  that  it 
would  be  most  fitting  that  a  permanent  home  of  art  should  grow  out  of  the  exposition 
to  continue  its  work  of  education  and  enlightenment  in  a  broad  and  inspiring  manner. 
Accordingly  the  central  structure  of  the  great  Art  Palace  was  built  in  a  permanent 
form,  at  an  outlay  of  $640,000,  with  the  anticipation  that  if  all  shoidd  go  well  the 
art  museum  and  school  might  in  conformity  to  the  ordinance  referred  to  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  city  acquire  this  building  as  its  permanent  abode.  Largely 
through  the  eX{>osition  also,  the  museum  has  acquired  a  very  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  reproductions  o(  American  sculpture,  which  is  now  installed  in  the  large 
central  nave  of  the  park  art  building.  Taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  conditions 
DOW  existing,  a  renewed  and  greatly  enheartened  activity  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  board  of  control.  The  museum  membership  has  been  greatly  augmented.  At  this 
writing  the  holdings  of  the  school  and  museum  have  increased  from  the  small  begin- 
ning in  1880  to  a  total  of  over  12,000,000.  Broad  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
work  have  been  mapped  out,  providing  for  a  monumental  museum  of  comparative 
architecture,  as  a  new  department,  and  for  other  features  intended  to  bring  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  institution  home  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
well  as  of  its  home  city.o 

With  a  liberality  of  piurpose  rare  to  find,  which  has  especially  endeared  his  memory 
to  us,  Mr.  Wayman  Crow,  when  he  presented  to  the  art  school  the  home  of  the  museum, 
contemplated  such  a  possibility  as  its  extension  through  the  generosity  of  other  and 
perhaps  wealthier  men,  and  refused  to  have  his  name  connected  with  the  institution 
in  any  way,  saying:  "If  there  is  to  be  a  name,  let  it  be  the  name  of  St.  Louis  until 
some  generous-minded  citizen  shall  come  forward  and  shall  provide  for  the  whole  work 
that  I  am  in  a  small  way  inaugurating — then  let  it  bear  his  name."  No  institution  in 
the  country  in  its  earlier  stage  of  development  had  seemingly  a  more  brilliant  future 
in  store  for  it  than  had  this — a  promise  attributable  to  the  liberal  and  broad-minded 
view  of  the  then  chancellor  of  the  university,  the  late  Dr.  William  Greenleaf  Eliot. 
Following,  however,  there  were  several  years  comprised  in  a  period  which  might  be 


« Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  the  museum  collections  have  been  moved  to 
the  new  park  building,  inherited  from  the  exposition,  and  the  city  has  established 
an  art  museum  fund  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property,  which 
will  add  to  the  museum's  income  for  the  next  fiscal  yeM  «A>ovA.  V-^*^^^*^-*^"^^^^ 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
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described  as  one  of  arrcsUnl  developmont.  Foriuna1c4y,  more  recent  inffuenceB-whicfi 
have  dominated  the  institution  have  revived  the  Bpirit  in  keeping  with  the  carr>-iag 
out  of  the  broad  and  liberal  plann  farmulat€Ml  in  the  earlier  ycais  of  its  development. 

The  work  laid  out  for  the  accamplishment  in  planning  the  development  of  tiiis  insti- 
tntion  to  fulfill  the;  liopen  and  ambitions  entertained  at  the  time  of  its  dedication  w«s 
far  hroadcT  than  any  visible  resources,  wider  and  dcKsper  than  tiie  ficope  ni  the  usual 
,  art  institution.  Free  fn^m  any  nfitrictions,  the  aim  was  to  help  to  broaden  the  ac- 
cepted c(mception  as  well  as  the  a})prffciat.ion  of  art,  and  t(»  h<4p  to  broaden  the  lives 
of  our  people  tlirough  making  art  a  vital,  ever}'day  influence  in  commerce,  in  indostry, 
and  in  living — an  ennobling  and  enriching  {Kjssiession  of  all  the  people.  It  was  clearly 
seen  that  successful  efforts  t-o  further  thi«  ambition  would  liave  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  Americtan  lik'  arid  upon  induslr>'.  It  was  n*cogniz(*d  at  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
and  adopU  d  as  a  working  maxim,  that  art  is  simply  the  expression  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  healthy  and  natural  longing  of  nonnal  human  beings  for  l>eauty  and  for  the  ex- 
pression of  ideality  in  design  and  workmanshi]),  and  should  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
everjr'day  c-njoymcnt  and  uw?  to  e^'cry  normally  ctmstituted  man,  woman,  and  child. 
With  the  understanding  (that  is  I>etter  understood  in  France,  Germany,  Japan,  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere  than  in  our  own  C(»untr}')  that  art  or  gr>od  workmanship — call  t^o 
factor  of  ideality  by  what  name  you  will — is  the  difference  b(>twf*cn  success  and  failure 
in  industry',  it  was  sought  to  engender  in  our  own  country  the  appreciation  of  that 
b«neficent  influence  in  commc^rce  and  in  lifi?. 

In  some  way  similar  to  thLs,  one  after  another,  art  institutions  to  the  number  of  over 
a  half  hundred  have  sprung  up  in  our  countr}'.  The  influenc(>  for  good  they  have 
already  had  upon  the  minds  of  nur  prn^ple  is  incalculable.  That  it  is  a  ver>'  practical 
and  aseful  as  well  as  purifjnng  and  spsthetic  influence  may  easily  be  discovered. 
The  prii)ci])al  of  a  ^xiuug  ladi<-s'  preparatory  scho<.»I  attached  to  a  well-knowix  uni- 
versity Haid  t-o  me  that  the  years  to  which  she  l(N>ked  Imck  as  the  most  fruitful  and 
insinirtivi^  of  her  life  w(?re  those  spent  in  an  art  sch(»ol.  Then;  she  had  learned  to  see 
as  slie  ncvtT  could  lmv(^  seen  vtitliout  that  artistic  training.  There,  too,  she  had 
learned  to  command  her  hand  and  make  it  follow  the  eye  and  the  brain.  She  imbibed 
the  princi]>les  of  coni]X)sition  and  good  taste  as  applicable  to  litr^rature  as  to  art.  She 
«Ays  tJiat  she  constantly  looks  back  to  lu^  experiencx«  at  that  time  for  the  insphatiaii 
to  meet  the  practical  difficulties  tliat  c^jufmnt  her  daily  life. 

Wh(^n  we  examine  the  class  of  people  who  pursue  the  various  studies  in  this  St. 
Louis  institution,  f<ir  example,  we  And  almost  every  tragic  and  profejwon  in  its  city 
rei>re.-:r'nted.  No  <jno  for  a  mom(*nt  supiK^ses  that  these  people  ore  pursuing  their  woric 
fiinij>ly  as  an  amiLnement.  N either  will  the  iu().-»t  careless  o!)«er\«er  decide  that  most  of 
them  are  working  witli  a  vii.*w  to  becoming  profes-siunal  "artistes"— that  is,  peftple  who 
expect  to  pn»duce  original  picturi'S,  busts,  and  statuos  as  a  profession.  In  the  evening 
cla.^  four-Iifths  of  tho.ue  working  are  ongag«?d  in  trader  cir  profes.sioTis  tliat  require  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  or  modeling  t»)  follow  them  succtswfully. 

In  building  up  a  new  mu.scnim  willi  limited  ntsources  a  jioint  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
the  vahio  of  roncentrating  on  eoUM^  lino  of  roUocting  in  which  it  can  reasonably  hope 
to  <-oinmund  tin*  attention  and  respect  of  men  of  intelligence  in  art  matters  and  at  the 
sam*'  time  .'•■er\'«*  as  a  valuable  factor  in  art  wlucation.  Thus  tlit?  St.  lymis  Museum,  for 
a  qinirter  of  a  century  mainly  <b»pendcnt  upon  volunUir)'  or  solicited  ctmtri  but  ions,  has 
aiinisi,  and  endeavonsrl  with  all  th«*  J^ncnry  it  ccmKl  omimund  for  that  purpose,  topos- 
s<.*ss  a  notable  and  couiprehmsivc  colb'dion  of  American  arl ,  and  has  made  substantial 
progn?.*^  t')ward  realizing  (his  aim.  Ami  :ipiin,  rl'fvotffl  as  this  institution  has  been  to 
ill*'  l)r(»a4li'.-t  type  of  art  •diicMtional  w«»ik,  it  has  nfcrssarily  found  comprehensive  col- 
b'ctions  of  applit-d  art  w<»?k  indisjMn-alil'-.  and  has  <-«'ast»less!y  endt-avun-d  to  advance 
in  this  great  field— a  field  thv  mnvc  >ui(«'d  t<i  a  yi'Un^'and  not  toiMVcahliy  museum  from 
llu-  fact  that  with  knowlodgr  and  juiii.-iaking  <-.ir«-  vrry  nr»drraLe  <'Xp(-iuliture8  can  be 
inmlt'  tn  pitHiuri-  r''iiu\\.<  of  grral  CMlucitii.nal  value,     riuli.r  llu^e  eruditions  the  St. 
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Louis  Mtiseum,  irhile  congratalating  itself  tipon  its  paintiBgs  by  old  Frendb,  Italian, -or 
fi^gltiBlL  maBten—\>y  OoFot,  Dapre,  Daubigny ,  Israels,  Oaaai,  and  other  great  woriten-^ 
•ad  grateful  lartfkem  and  folly  recogniziBg  how  much  Its  usefejdness  is  extended  by  die 
possesatoa  d  these  examples  <si  high  attainment,  yet  feels  that  it  must  rely  almost 
«Btix!c(ly  upon  the  direct  gifts  of  «Bch  works,  or  d  funds  designated  for  their  acquisition,  . 
to  •extend  its  collections  in  this  direction,  and  believes  such  an  attitmde  most  reason- 
able lor  a  young  American  museum.  That  l^e  Meads  of  the  museum  and  of  American 
aort  ha^e  the  courage  of  their  convictions  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  recent  gifts,  and 
especially  in  one  already  alluded  to,  which  came  from  a  friend  of  American  art  in  the 
lonn  of  a  very  substantial  recognition  of  this  plan,  establidri^g  an  endowment  of  funds 
invested  to  yield  an  aamual  income  <rf  something  over  $10,000,  witli  the  mngle  condi- 
laen  that  every  dollar  of  tbc  income  ^lould  be  used  for  ihe  acquisition  of  woi^  by 
American  artists. 

If  we  admit  that  there  may  be  in  "^kt  futope  sodi  a  thing  as  an'  American  art,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  must  be  essentially  a  creative  art,  and  that  for  this  it  must  be  a  response 
4e  a  national  hunger.  It  must  be  based  on  popular  appreciation  of  artistic  principles ; 
must  have  an  intimate  and  vital  place  in  the 'minds  and  the  lives  of  all  the  Anterican 
people.  It  must  invent  as  the  art  el  the  fifteenth  century  did.  It  must  study  the 
works  of  an  schoc^and  carefully  aeleet  their  best  points  as  a  basis  for  further  building, 
without  servilely  copying  them.  It  may  in  one  aenf^e  imitate,  but  must  not  merely 
reprod«ce.  Out  of  wdll-sustained  American  effort  to  realize  art  as  a  national  posses- 
iiion  would  grow  an  art  not  French,  English,  or  Oerman  but  American  that  would 
approach  mote  neaily  a  tmiversal  style  than  any  now  existing,  and  that  would  be  felt 
in  every  Aanencan  production  into  which  the  principles  of  art  can  enter  as  a  con- 
■txuctive  element. 

In  building  up  in  a  locality  any  extensive  movement,  such  as  a  thorough  art  edu- 
cational work,  the  organization  of  which  must  be  dependent  upon  monetary  coutri- 
butionB  ef  individuals,  it  will,  of  course,  be  found  that  the  interest  of  people  must  be 
appealed  to  in  some  way  before  their  aid  is  sought.  In  any  community  may  be  some 
Bum  who  will  give  generouriy  toward  the  establidmient  of  an  art  museum,  but  there 
must  be  wide  interest  before  giving  can  become  general.  This,  obviously,  in  a  new 
field,  among  a  community  where  the  development  of  civilization  has  been  in  large 
part  <A  the  ruder  sort,  concerned  ibhiefly  with  the  more  obvious  phases  of  utilitarian- 
tarn  and  materiality,  asid  to  not  any  very  great  extent  including  the  refinements,  will 
make  the  growth  ol  an  art  institution  eSow  at  first.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  a  ^en- 
emtion  ago,  when  one  man  had  come  forward  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $150,000 
a  trailding  dedicated  to  tiie  uses  of  the  art  school,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  not 
he  difficult  to  secure  by  gift  a  fund  of  $KK),000  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works 
%o  be  placed  in  the  building.  The  history  of  t3ie  years  next  succeeding  proved,  how- 
ever, tliat  it  was  then  as  difficult  to  secure  gifts  amounting  to  $30,000  as  to  secure 
$9B0,'000  in  a  neighboring  city  where  there  had  been  opportunity  for  art  educational 
truftlis  to  attain  wider  appreciation.  A  few  persons  in  Cincinnati  at  an  early  day 
Mw  the  wisdom  of  placing  those  conducting  the  practical  worit  of  the  art  schcx)l  in 
a  jroeition  to  shape  their  work  so  as  to  reat^h  the  homes  of  the  people.  Those  who 
know  anything  of  the  work  of  the  Cincinnati  School  of  Design  know  how  its  influence 
has  readied  every  class  of  people  in  that  city.  Enter  almost  any  house  and  you  will 
find  an  evidence  of  its  teaching  expressed  in  the  bit  of  carving,  the  decorated  panel, 
or  study  in  form.  The  support  given  to  the  popular  phase  of  the  work  of  that  school 
made  it  possible  to  develop  and  shape  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  and,  as  a  reffult, 
when  there  came  a  call  for  large  funds  to  establish  the  work  upon  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  foundation  people  were  ready  to  give.  This  was  not  due  to  any  difference 
in  nature  between  the  p<^ple  of  the  two  cities,  but  was  simply  a  matter  of  wisely 
directed  educational  influence  creating  a  popular  appreciation.  Had  it  been  made 
possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  St.  Ix)\il8  to  C0T\dviLC\,  ^  «i\iC\\».\  ^xvs^axSss-ca^. 
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campaign,  similar  rcmilte  would  have  folldwoil  for  itp  e<rhool  and  muBcum  many  yean 
ago,  and  long  since  an  abundance  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  whole  community 
would  have  grown  up  in  favor  of  making  such  an  im<titution  a  great  factor  in  the  higher 
training  of  the  pet>ple  not  only  of  the  city  but  also  of  the  country  tributary  to  it. 

In  the  development  of  an  effective  art  institution,  especially  in  working  along  the 
linos  i4  greater  practical  usefulness  (which  involves  building  for  the  future),  obstruc- 
tions will  sometimes  he  raised  in  most  unexpected  quarters,  through  dismal  failure  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  broad  constructive  measures,  or  through  the  tacit  opposition 
to  whatever  they  fail  to  understand  on  the  }>art  of  some  whose*  assistance  it  would  seem 
should  })c  taken  for  granted,  but  generally  are  to  be  overcome  by  the  construcrtive 
worker,  with  the  proper  applit^tion  of  labor  and  leverage,  for  the  inevitable  logic 
of  nature  is  on  his  side.  The  moht  adverse  criticisms  of  his  methods  in  pursuing  the 
good  as  he  understands  it  should  he  always  welcomed  by  him,  for  whatever  their  motive 
they  show  that  those -who  make  them  take  interest  enough  to  give  their  attention, 
and  draw  the  att^^ntion  of  others,  at  least  to  the  most  obvious  conditions  to  be  met, 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  improvements  or  correcting  errors,  and  the  one  great  fi»e  of 
progress — the  (*aptain-general  of  the  forces  of  negation — is  apathy. 

Art  advancement  in  this  country,  as  a  general  movement  as  well  as  in  the  detail 
of  method,  has  still  to  deal  with  active  opposition.  Gratifying  to  say,  however,  we  find 
not  only  that  influences  formerly  antagonistic  have  been  won  over,  but  also  that  lees 
of  the  (ibstructionism  comes  fn»m  th<*  uncivilized  lack  of  ability  to  comj)rehend  what 
we  are  ain^ing  at,  than  comes  from  engrtjssment  in  other  necessary  pn»gresaive  work, 
accompanied  by  the  fear  that  devotion  to  art  may  detract  from  iK>ssibilitie8  in  other 
desirable  directions,  a  f<^ar  which,  «»  far  as  it  is  based  upon  d(»sin»  for  the  public  good 
in  any  direction,  im^lts  away  as  it  is  learned  how  univ<rsal  a  factor  for  advancement 
art  e<hication  is. 

The  whole  study  of  art  may  be  viewed  in  so  many  aspects  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  many  (»pinions*on  it,  or  that  these  opinions  an'  expressed  with  a  confi- 
dence in  proportion  to  the  narmwness  of  the  view  taken.  Many,  indeed,  of  the 
theori<*s  and  systems  advanced  are  the  work  of  amateurish  critics,  tiK)  often  of  little 
practical  use,  and  naturally  so,  for  a  larger  view  alone  reveals  the  difliculti«.*s  of  the 
subject.  It  would  be  next  t<>  an  imix)6sibility  to  trace  the  line  of  error  through  the 
various  opinions  and  theoric^s  of  the  day,  and  indeed  an  attempt  to  do  so  might  serve 
to  increase  the  very  evil  we  desire  to  aliate.  One  expending  his  effort  in  refuting 
fallacies  or  in  destroying  misconcreptions  would  show  lack  of  wisdom.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  make  large  progress,  and  that  is  by  constructive  work. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  actual  carrying  on  of  any  branch  of  art 
work  in  education  are  familiar  with  the  arguments  brought  up  against  attempting 
to  do  anything  '*  just  now*"  It  is  always  the  same  thing,  based  upon  a  feeling  of  inertia 
the  best  antidote  to  which  is  simply  a  persistent  pegging  away.  We  are  told,  for 
exam])le,  when  we  prripose  some  progreK«ive  step  for  the  advancement  of  a  city  in  art, 
that  the  pcHiple  of  our  particular  municipalHy  are  diflerent  from  the  people  of  other 
citi<*s — cold  toward  art,  or  Uw  much  engross-'d  with  innumeralde  other  activities  and 
"can  n<>t  do  everything  at  once,"  (»r  anj'thing  '*at  present*' — and  that  the  masses  of 
our  people  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  warrant  our  taking  up  the  work  with  the 
same  spirit  displaye<l  elsewhere.  These  and  like  remarks  are  freely  offered  by  those 
who  feel  that  their  peace  is  being  disturbf^d;  yet  ii  we  work  on  indomitably  for  con- 
structive, permanent  results  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  builder,  we  always  find  evidence 
that  our  people  are  not  lacking  in  apprwiation,  and  that  gn*at  good  can  be  accom- 
plished to  the  general  advancement  of  the  city,  out  of  all  pmportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
work  when  the  results  are  impartially  compared  with  what  c»f  n-al  value  is  accomplished 
through  expenditun*  of  time  and  money  in  different  fields. 

There  is  no  justification  for  a  n<*gative  attitude  on  the  i)art  of  those  able  to  assist  in 
iJjJif  work;  hut  ii  people  will  persist  in  it  we  should  not  allow  them  to  influent^e  ua  in 
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any  way.  The  work  may  be  advanced  by  wise  action,  and  it  may  be  retarded  by  the 
unwillingness  of  passive  obstructionists,  but  opposing  influences  are  doomed  to  be 
thruFt  aside.  Civilization  will  go  on  irresistably.  Indeed,  those  engaged  in  advanc- 
ing general  art  education  are  working  merely  as  instrumentalities  of  an  inevitably 
progressing  movement. 

In  considering  modern  industrial  methods  of  production  and  their  influence  upon 
art  and  upon  the  advancement  of  mankind  and  the  attitude  toward  them  proper  to  be 
held  by  artist^,  let  us  remember  that,  since  art  is  for  all,  distribution  is  nearly  as  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  art  production  as  it  is  in  industrial  production.  Were  it  not  for 
modem  productive  methods  objects  of  art  would,  as  of  old,  be  almost  confined  to  the 
few  by  reason  of  cost  and  scarcity.  Surely  it  is  better  that  all  the  people  should  have 
for  common  use  articles  possessing  qualities  of  beauty,  even  though  not  artistically 
complete,  than  that  all  the  art  treasures  of  the  world  should  be  mewed  up  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gfeat  mass  of  the  people.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  distribution  of  colored  lithographs  of  great  paintings  by  newspapers  and  other 
agencies  has  wrought  wonders  in  elevating  the  taste  of  millionj  who  had  else  never  seen 
or  heard  of  such  pictures.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  these  copies  are  always 
well  done  from  a  technical  standpoint;  but  I  do  say  that  they  convey  the  thought,  the 
sentiment,  even  in  many  cases  the  beauty  of  execution,  which  the  artist  has  put  into 
the  work,  to  millions  who  are  thus  led  to  understand  and  value  the  beautiful. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  hard  in  many  instances  to  reconcile  the  conceptions  of  art 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  We  are  as  yet  unadjusted  to  the 
modem  influences  which  have  so  multiplied  the  power  of  man  to  modify  nature  to  do 
work.  Perhaps  we  as  little  know  the  artistic  possibilities  in  the  full  perfection  of 
mechanical  applications  as  our  predecessors  could  know  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished.  It  is  still  true  that  the  greatest  of  the  world's  artists  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  humblest  implements  of  industry,  and  again  true  that  the  ruder  tool  is  endowed 
with  a  cryptic  value  as  the  formal  symbol  of  an  art;  yet  I  can  not  see  that  the  harvest- 
ing machine  need  in  itself  be  a  less  interesting  or  beautiful  thing  than  the  reaper's  sickle, 
and  on  the  contrary  I  see  that  the  artist  may  as  well  supplement  the  workman  in  the 
use  of  modern  tooLs  as  in  the  use  of  those  of  ancient  times.  Why  may  not  that  per- 
fected and  highly  useful  mechanism,  the  modern  printing  press,  a  product  of  man's^ 
brain  which  seems  almost  to  have  acquired  human  intelligence,  be  as  artistic  as  the 
pness  of  Gutenberg,  provided  always  it  be  so  made  that  it  conforms  to  standards  of 
grace  as  well  as  of  utility?  Considered  in  view  of  its  functions  and  the  purposes  of  its 
creation  each,  an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  thought  and  knowledge,  has  a  dignified 
part  in  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  development  of  art. 

How  largely  industry  and  commerce  may  be  served  by  art  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  artistic  workmanship  is  one  of  the  c^ialities  most  imiversally  appreciated  and 
Bought  for  throughout  the  world.  When  we  look  at  the  history  of  countries  that  have 
grown  great  in  commerce  or  manufactures,  we  find  that  their  industries  have  been 
under  the  influence  if  not  the  a])solute  control  of  that  which  we  may  style  "art. "  When 
we  inquire  as  to  those  countries  which  draw  to  themselves  the  homage  of  travelers  and 
students  from  over  the  world  in  the  largest  degree,  and  so  prove  themselves  the  most 
powerful  centers  of  human  interest  in  this  world,  we  find  that  they  are  supreme  in  art. 

If  beauty  were  to  become  a  thing  apart  from  the  life  of  man — if  the  things  to  which 
art  applies  its  mystic  halo  of  ideality  and  sentiment  were  to  be  locked  up  in  museums, 
to  be  l(X)ked  at  with  scant  understanding  and  never  made  use  of  practically,  while 
mere  obvious  utility,  obvious  at  the  cost  of  ugliness,  ignorant  of  ideality,  were  to  be 
the  standard  for  the  things  of  daily  life — then  indeed  art  were  dead  and  industry 
without  its  soul. 

This  thought  was  dominant  with  William  Morris  and  his  collaborators  when  they 
introduced  in  England  an  industrial  revolution  that  has  affected  this  country  as  wqIV 
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and  was  expressed  by  Mossis  but  a  few  years  since,  in  picturing  existing  conditions, 
Ti^hen  he  voiced  the  belief  that  ''art  was  sick  unto  death/'  and  that  the  cause  of  her 
undoing  was  that  ''the  artist  came  out  from  the  handicraftsmen  and  left  them  without 
hope  of  elevation,  *'  with  the  result  that  "  botli  have  Buffered ,  the  artists  no  U«s  than  the 
workmen.** 

In  a  measure,  the  direction  taken  by  the  industrial  progress  of  the  world  in  the  last 
century  of  marvelous  mechanical  achievement,  with  its  fcverLsh  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  material  things  to  meet  great  and  growing  demands,  has,  through  the  almost 
absolute  devotion  of  the  powers  of  the  modem  world  to  primary  mechanical  needs,  for 
a  time  militated  against  the  growth  of  some  of  the  fmer  and  higher  sentiments;  yet 
this  has  come  al)OUt  by  reason  of  a  temporary  displacement  of  the  older  ideals,  rather 
tlian  by  any  inherent  antagonism. 

No  mere  theorizcr,  but  a  practical  man,  and  withal  a  most  earnest,  honest,  noble- 
hearted  one,  Morris  made  himself  proticiont  in  six  different  trades — weaver,  black- 
smitli,  wood  carver,  painter,  dyer,  print^T.  He  also  comix)sed  good  music,  wrote  good 
poetr>%  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  good  speaker,  and  master  of  the  art  of  bookmak- 
ing  in  the  old  style  of  those  who  made  books  for  the  love  of  it.  The  creative  power 
of  art  in  industry  is  seen  in  the  fact  tluit  the  aims  and  work  of  this  man  and  his  asso- 
ciatos  at  Kelmscott  House  have,  at  least  in  the  realm  of  the  decorative  arts,  revolu- 
tionized the  houses  of  nearly  all  the  Engliph-B]>eaking  people  of  the  earth.  Had  they 
done  nothing  more  than  "to  lure  us  away  from  tlie  thralldom  of  the  haircloth  sofa*'  and 
other  such  monstrous  products  of  that  mania  for  mere  elementary  ut  ility  which  shoutod 
aloud  the  love  of  ugliness,  thesi'  true  arts  and  crafts  workera  would  be  entitled  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  mankind.  They  have  done  much  more  than  this.  They  breathed 
into  their  work  the  spirit  of  loving  interest  which  made  the  product  a  part  of  them- 
selves.  They  gave  the  best  of  their  minds,  the  highest  flights  of  their  imagination, 
the  honest.  <^reful  work  of  t  heir  own  hands,  to  the  pimx>lest  ( hings  they  made.  Through 
this  they  accomplished  two  great  ends;  First,  the  creation  of  things  both  useful  for 
our  common  ne(*ds  and  beautiful,  maintaining  what  lias  been  well  called  "the  balance 
of  the  u.seful  and  ornamental;*'  second,  the  demonstration  again  that  there  is  still  the 
demand  for  beauty  even  for  the  most  common  places  thing,  if  tlurt  l>eauty  make  the 
thing  not  too  costly  for  cv^mmon  usage  and  be  of  a  kind  fitted  to  the  use— qualifications 
as  essential  from  a  true  artistic  standpoint  as  beauty  of  form.  In  thus  living  the  old 
doctrine  tluit  a  useful  thing  is  more  useful  if  beautiful,  and  tliat  there  is  a  beauty  of 
fitness  as  ess<^ntial  as  lines  of  grace;  in  thus  showing  us  how  il  is  the  mission  of  the  artist 
to  bestow  ideality  upon  things  and  thus  to  impress  conceptions  and  sentiments  of 
beauty  upon  men,  this  school  of  art  workers  sounded  the  keynote  of  an  art  revival  and 
a  higher  industrial  development. 

An  epoch-marking  lecture  was  delivered  })y  Oanlinal  Wiseman  alK>ut  fifty  years  ago 
under  the  title  "Relation  of  the  Arts  of  Design  to  the  Arts  of  Production,"  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  bring  home  to  his  audience  tliat  these  arts  are  intimately  connected 
by  their  nature  and  should  be  so  in  their  application.  He  held  that  a  decay  in  art  had 
conu;  because  of  the  fact  that  to  a  great  extent  this  connection  had  been  severed,  and 
us(m1  a  ver>'  striking  illustration  to  show  how  this  cliange  had  come  al)OUt.  He  pictured 
the  establisliment  of  an  art  museum  in  England,  one  department  of  which  should  be 
fdled  with  a  complete  collection  of  objects  of  purely  clas.'tical  Roman  art  of  about  the 
first  century,  including  fine  marble  statues,  a  richly  colored  pavement,  Etruscan  vases, 
bronze  household  utensils,  engraved  gems,  and  gold  and  silver  coins  of  rare  work- 
manship.  He  then  assumed  that  some  Roman  gentleman  of  that  period  should  appear 
upon  the  scene  and  should  have  the  right  to  make  such  use  of  these  things  as  his  taste 
and  the  habits  of  his  time  would  have  dictated.  With  these  in  mind  the  Cardinai 
tells  us  these  ol>jects,  valued  by  us  purely  as  works  of  art,  would  have  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Roman  thus:  The  statues,  unless  tbey  hapjHmed  to  be  those  of  his  anceston 
/j/2  which  ciuso  they  would  go  into  niches  of  his  home),  would  have  gone  to  his  garden. 
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or  elsewhere,  merely  as  pieces  of  household  furniture;  the  pictured  mosaic  floor 
would  be  used  as  we  now  use  our  floors,  not  to  show  as  a  picture,  but  to  walk  upon; 
of  the  Etruscan  vases  he  sends  one,  a  water  jar,  to  the  scullery;  another,  an  oil  holder, 
to  the  kitchen,  and  a  third,  which  is  a  basin,  to  his  dressing  room;  the  bronzes  go,  some 
to  the  kitchen,  some  to  other  apartments — all  are  articles  of  common  usage;  the  gems 
he  wears  as  ornaments,  and  the  coins  he  naturally  puts  in  his  purse,  since  to  him  they 
are  the  money  in  daily  use.  Thus  the  Cardimd  showed  how  these  articles,  from  oiur 
point  of  view  far  too  rarely  beautiful  and  sacred  for  any  other  use  than  as  models  of 
artistic  taste,  were  to  their  fonner  owners  ordinary  utensils  adapted  to  every-day 
rough  service,  because  at  that  period  of  Roman  history  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  applied  arts  prevailed,  so  that  almost  every  valuable  thing 
that  was  made  was  by  a  certain  necessity  made  beautiful.  No  distinction  obtained 
between  the  arts  of  design  and  the  arts  of  production,  and  because  of  this  every  artist 
was  an  artisan,  every  capable  artisan  an  artist.  To  show  fiuther  how  vital  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  union,  the  lecturer  instanced  from  history  the  instructive  examples  of 
men  who  produced  the  greatest  art  works  of  their  day — in  some  instances  of  all  time. 
Thus  the  great  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Lucca  dcUa  Robbia,  Brunelleschi,  and  others  have 
diown  to  the  world  how  the  highest  artistic  genius  has  felt  itself  not  demeaned  by  the 
roughest  work  of  the  forge,  hammer,  or  chisel.  From  this  we  have  those  rare  gates  to 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII  in  Westminster  Abbey,  worked  by  Torgianio,  a  contempo- 
rary of  M.  Angelo.  From  such  instances,  as  from  the  work  of  Hoffman,  of  Nurembeig, 
creator  of  "The  Beautiful  Fountain,"  at  once  artist  and  a  craftsman,  or  Matsys,  of 
Antwerp,  the  artist-blacksmith,  or  Kraft,  the  artist-mason,  maker  of  the  wonderful 
stone  stair  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Nuremberg,  we  learn  that  the  union  of 
these  qualities  of  designer  and  workman  in  the  same  individual  man  is  historically 
coincident  with  the  greatest  art  production.  Most  conspicuously  was  this  true  with 
the  greatest  of  all  artists,  the  incomparable  Michael  Angelo;  but,  indeed,  not  confined 
to  any  branch  of  art,  this  truth  pervades  the  whole  realm  of  it  and  characterizes 
nearly  all  its  greatest  examples.  The  walls  of  houses  in  ancient  Rhodes,  Pompeii, 
and  Herculaneum  were  decorated  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day.  Raphael  him- 
self thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  decorate  a  gallery. 

The  reasoning  to  be  drawn  from  these  historical  illustrations  seems  to  establish  con- 
clusively that  if  the  union  of  the  art  of  execution  with  the  art  of  design — of  the  artisan 
with  the  artist  in  the  same  individual — can  no  longer  be  maintained  as  of  old,  there 
must  then,  unless  there  is  to  be  an  end  of  art  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  bo  the 
most  harmonious  cooperation  between  designer  and  producer,  with  high  ideality  on 
the  part  of  each. 

If  there  exists  any  seeming  antagonism  between  the  artist  and  the  engineer,  it  is 
reconcilable,  for  the  business  of  both  is  to  express  himian  ideals;  and  it  will  have  to 
be  reconciled,  for  they  must  work  together.  This  is  essential,  because  art  is  to  be  for 
all,  and  there  are  not  enough  artist-artisans  in  all  the  world  to-day  to  produce,  working 
as  did  William  Morris,  one-thousandth  part  of  the  art  objects  needed. 

The  severance  of  the  artist  from  the  artisan  lamented  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and 
perhaps  reaching  the  climax  of  its  iU  effect  in  England  at  about  the  time  of  his  utter- 
ance, fifty  years  ago,  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  industrial  requirements  or  tendencies 
ol  our  own  time,  having  had  its  origin  long  ago,  as  a  social  movement  incident  to  an 
outgrowth  of  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  indignity  of  labor.  If  it  may  have  been  empha- 
sized by  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery  with  the  consequent  partial  elimina- 
tion  of  certain  forms  of  hand  work  which  were  vehicles  of  artistic  expression,  I  believe 
that  this  effect  is  temporary  and  belonging  only  to  the  elementary  stages  of  the  utU- 
ization  of  machines,  and  that  modem  conditions  offer  means  of  reuniting  the  old  spirit 
of  the  designer  with  the  spirit  of  the  producer,  and  so,  indeed,  favor  the  development 
of  art  in  ways  far  beyond  the  vision  of  the  artists  of  long  ago. 
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Morris  disclaimed  any  pn»judicc  against  machincTy,  though  I  think  he  with  all  hia 
school  liave  been  in  fear  lest  craftsmen  might  become  a«  mere  parts  of  machines.  To 
some  the  thing  which  is  made  is  not  beautiful  imless  there  are  upon  it  "the  loving 
mark  of  the  tool,'*  and  this  must  be  the  hand  tool,  not  the  machine.  Morris  we  know 
used  machinery  just  as  little  as  he  could,  reversing  the  custom  of  some  manufacturers 
of  never  using  a  man  where  they  can  make  shift  with  a  machine.  The  widespread 
ap])lication  of  such  extreme — may  1  say,  narrow? — practice  is,  however,  prohibited 
by  modem  economic  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  starvation  would  follow  fast  in 
any  country  whose  artisans  eschewed  the  use  of  all  machinery  or  insisted  that  each 
product  should  be  in  all  its  parts  the  work  of  but  a  single  handicraftsman.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  machinery  inatlequate  to  its  task  and  the  unskillful  inartistic 
management  of  machines  have  been  a  stigma  upon  the  greatest  modern  contribution 
to  human  pn)gress. 

A  bn)ader  view  satislies  me  that  the  modern  workman  nee<i  not  lose  his  individ- 
uality, power  of  design,  or  love  for  the  beautiful,  even  though  his  part  is  manipulating 
some  machine  that  makes  only  the  head  of  a  pin.  While  such  narrowly  mechanical 
work  does  not  of  course  conduce  tofflorts  of  imagination,  yet  tlie  machine  is  but  a 
toM  expressing  th<^  imagination  of  the  di^igncr,  more  complicated  than  the  tcK»ls  of  tho 
pat?t,  still,  after  all,  a  tool,  as  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  the  pencil,  the  bnish.  Those 
simpler  instnmients  are  more  under  the  control  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  workman, 
it  is  true,  than,  say,  the  modern  machinerj'  for  weaving  and  printing  dec*  irative  designs 
uix)u  fabrics  or  wall  papers;  yet  with  skillful  workmaiL»»hip  the  machine  may  afford 
tlie  designer  far  greater  power,  may  ))e  far  more  under  control,  than  ever  could  tho 
ancient  tool.  We  have  in  Japanese  block  prints  c^xamples  of  the  artistic  ])<>ssibilities 
of  color  printing. 

Right,  then,  in  the  conclusion  that  our  industrial  evolution  U  not  inimical  to  art, 
may  we  not  pro(!eed  a  step  farther,  and  find  that  art  is  indeed  an  essential  fa<:tor  in 
industrial  development— that  industry  is  indebted  to  art  for  a  share  of  the  great 
results  it  has  wrought?  Shall  I  be  reganlod  an  very  ignorant  or  mistaken  when  1  say 
that  a  mechanical  drawing  may  be  and  should  be  artistic — that  if  it  is  w).  the  machino 
to  be  made  from  it  will  be  better?  Surely,  drawing  as  anart — the  delineation  of  form — 
Ls  and  always  has  been  at  the  \Qry  foundation  of  all  the  productive  agencies  con- 
necte<l  with  the  decorative  art^.  This,  as  has  ])een  pointed  out  frequently,  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  wonderful  industrial  development  of  Fran(*e,  and  tho  even 
more  startling  industrial  advance  of  Germany  following  in  the  f<K»tstep3  of  this. 
"Drawing  and  industrial  schot>l8  form  the  true  basis  of  the  wealth  of  France,'*  the 
Prussian  minister  of  commerce  stated  oflicially  in  1873.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  art 
instruction  given  in  the  French  trade  and  other  schools,  and  applied  by  their  students 
in  industrial  production,  added  so  greatly  to  the  \'alue  of  French  articles  of  commerce 
that  they  were  the  i)rira(^  cause  of  the  amazing  national  prosperity;  and  he  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  the  system  into  Germany.  How  diligent  the  Germans 
have  been  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  this  recommendation,  and  with  what  splendid 
results  for  German  progress,  should  be  matter  of  general  knowledge  to  our  p<?ople,  and 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  paper.  Kunstgewerlie  scluwils  and  museums 
have  been  established  all  through  Germany;  enormous  apj)i'o])riations  made  by  the 
German  Government,  as  also  princely  gifts  by  individuals;  and  great  efforts  carried 
on  to  extend  these  institutions  and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
working  people  of  the  whole  countr\'.  A  recent  American  authority  to  t testify  of  this 
is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  in  an  interview  following  his  return  from  Germany, 
dwelt  up(m  the  fact  as  having  been  fon-ed  upon  him  that  the  Germans  are  now  excell- 
ing in  quality  and  Americ'ans  merely  in  (juantity  of  protluction.  Mr.  Schwab  sees  in 
this  the  result  of  superior  German  education,  of  the  development  of  the  German  mind 
thnnigh  institutions  which  teach  the  students  to  analyze,  compare,  an<l  perfect,  and 
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which  provide  opportunities  for  them  to  do  so.  He  makes  the  significant  suggestion 
that  in  quality,  not  in  quantity,  lies  the  victory  of  the  future.  Certainly,  no  one  will 
deny  that  in  all  industrial  countries  where  it  has  been  encouraged  the  application  of 
artistic  skill  to  the  designing,  for  instance,  of  carpets  and  wall  paper  patterns,  of  furni- 
ture, <»f  iill  sorts  of  domestic  utensils,  has  enormously  stimulated  manufactures. 

So  impressed  were  our  people  with  the  beauty  of  Japanese  workmanship,  as  shown 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  that  they  purchased  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars' 
vrorth  of  Japanese  artistic  industrial  productions. 

The  art  movement  in  Great  Britain  has  done  wonders  in  dignifying  labor  and  in 
improving  the  condition  of  her  people.  Innumerable  examples  might  be  cited  to  show 
the  workings  and  the  results  of  this  movement.  The  directory  of  the  Bank  of  England 
caused  designs  to  be  made  for  chairs  for  their  meeting  room  some  years  ago;  a  number 
of  artists  competed;  the  result  was  the  production  of  a  chair  at  once  comfortable, 
strong,  and  graceful  in  its  lines,  which  as  "  the  Bank  of  England  chair"  is  now  a  well- 
recognized  article  of  commerce.  Again,  the  Morris  patterns  for  fabrics  of  all  kinds 
are  so  well  known  and  have  exercised  such  an  enormous*  influence  upon  industrial 
production  as  to  need  only  mention  to  illustrate  my  point.  It  has  indeed  become  a 
perfectly  well-established  rule  of  commerce  that  new  and  beautiful  designs  must  be 
constantly  forthcoming  in  jewelry,  in  fabrics,  and  in  all  industries  affected  by  the 
decorative  arts,  or  trade  will  languish.  Recognizing  this,  the  principal  jewelry 
houses  of  New  York  contribute  liberally  to  the  local  schools  of  design  and  offer  employ- 
ment at  once  to  all  fmished  students  of  such  institutions  who  possess  merit.  That 
this  commercial  demand  for  designs  is  hurtful  to  art  through  any  tendency  to  select 
inferior  work  and  handicap  the  better,  I  believe  is  not  true.  While  it  may  seem  so 
in  certain  localities  and  for  a  limited  time,  yet,  remember,  it  can  not  be  generally 
true  unless  it  negative  the  common  experience  of  mankind.  A  design,  it  should  not 
be  foi'gotten,  is  truly  artistic  only  if  it  be  both  beautiful  and  true — and  by  true  I  mean 
true  to  nature — the  alphabet  of  all  art — and  therefore  fitted  for  the  puri)08e  for  which 
it  is  designecl.  I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I  say  that  any  design  possessing  lib- 
erally these  elements  of  truth  and  beauty  will  not  only  sell,  but  will  endure,  and  that 
the  artist  producing  it  need  not  despair  of  our  commercial  age.  Illustrations  of  the 
value  of  art  to  a  nation  may  be  miiltiplied  until  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
evidence  is  placed  before  those  who  doubt.  In  a  recent  paper  on  "Art  education  the 
true  industrial  education,"  read  before  the  department  of  art  education.  National 
Educational  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dr.  W.  T.  Hairis  gave  illustrations  of  this, 
from  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs.     The  doctor  said: 

In  1851,  at  the  World's  Exposition  in  London,  it  became  evident  that  English 
industries  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  compete  with  those  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Prince  Albert,  wise  and  thoughtful  as  he  was,  set  about  a  deep-reaching  system  oi  edu- 
cation that  should  correct  the  national  defect  and  recover  tne  prestige  of  British  arts 
and  manufactures.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  was  established  and  day  and  even- 
ing art  schools  set  up  in  all  manufacturing  centers.  The  museiun  placed  at  its  founda- 
tion a  collection  of  works  of  art  showing  the  history  of  art,  its  beginnings,  its  high- 
water  marks,  and  its  fluctuations.  On  this  basis  instruction  was  given  in  those  forms 
of  (HTiamentation  that  the  world  has  pronounced  beautiful.  There  began  from  this  time 
a  gradual  rise  in  the  taste  of  the  English  workman;  from  being  an  artisan  pure  and  sim- 
ple he  began  to  be  an  artist.  England  has  gone  forward  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
producing  works  of  taste,  and  her  useful  manufactures,  heretofore  made  without 
reference  to  beauty,  have  improved  in  tastefulness  of  design  and  execution. 

and  again: 

The  establishment  of  a  great  national  art  gallery,  the  Louvre,  and  the  studies  of  French 
savants  in  the  canons  of  good  taste  had  long  before  revolutionized  French  manu- 
factures and  given  France  the  supremacy  in  the  world  market  for  goods  that  command 
high  prices  and  ready  sale. 
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There  is  alsfj  the  other  side,  as  pointed  out  by  Doctor  Harris  in  the  same  paper: 

On  another  occasion  I  have  called  attention  to  the  backward  state  of  Swedish  educa- 
tion in  aesthetic  art.  Sweden  is  the  leader  in  the  manual-training  movement,  but  her 
educators  have  not  yet  seen  the  importance  of  developing  correct  taste  amon^  the 
laborers  as  a  condition  of  industrial  success.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  ingenuity  la 
incroa:<iiig  to  some  extent  in  tliat  country,  but  that  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  artui- 
tic  finifth  and  ornamentation  of  their  goods.  Clumsy  shapes  and  incongruous  ornament 
arc  the  characteristics  of  Swedish  goods.  Other  nations  do  not  want  such  ugly  shapes 
in  sight  and  do  not  buy  them. 

Thus  is  indicated  what  is  meant  by  ad\'ancing  industry  through  art.  It  is  a  matter 
that  will  affect  the  condition  of  everj'  claims  of  society — people  of  wealth  as  well  as  men 
and  women  who  cam  their  living  by  work;  it  appeals  to  all  classes  aflike. 

The  educational  influence  of  expositions  in  extending  the  understanding  of  art  is 
immeasurable.  Many  thousands  of  Americans,  indeed,  saw  an  art  collection  for  the 
first  time  when  they  visited  St.  Louis  in  1904.  There  are  comparatively  few  art 
exhibitions  or  collections  of  art  works  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  The  value  placed 
upon  the  opportunity  Ls  indicated  by  the  fart  that  the  art  galleries  were  alwaj'B  well 
filled,  and  were  crowded  badly  at  times  when  other  buildings  were  only  moderately 
full.  111,000  visitors  having  }>cen  counted  on  one  day  in  the  American  section  alone. 

EDUCATIONAL   INFLUENCES    OF    EXPOSITIONS-CHICAGO   AND 

ST.  LOUIS. 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  wo  were  couviuciKl  that  the  classification 
ought  to  be  arranged  on  so  broad  and  liberal  a  plan  and  so  expressed  as  to  make  it  pos- 
siblo  to  l)ring  together  the  finished  products  of  every  branch  of  artistic  activity.  To 
carry  out  this  principle,  we  thought  it  wise  to  include  what  had  been  called  the  *  'indua- 
triiil  arts''  and  to  obliterate  the  line  which  up  to  that  time  had  separated  the  **fino 
arts,"  w>  lulled,  from  other  original  expresfsions  of  art  workmanship  by  adding  to 
the  u.-«ual  clat>sification  scope  a  group  of  exliibits  under  the  title  ''applied  art." 
Und«T  the  classification  so  broadened,  all  art  works,  whether  on  canvus,  marble,  plas- 
ter, wood,  metal,  glaws,  porcelain,  textile,  or  otlier  material  would  be  recognized  as 
equally  dew  frying  of  rtspect  in  proportion  as  they  should  be  worthy  from  the  stand- 
j)oint.s  (;f  inspiration  and  technique.  Art  craftsmen  were  to  be  given  full  advantage 
of  this  briKider  classification,  which  would  comprehend  all  forms  of  artistic  represen- 
tation in  whitrh  individual  artistes  or  grr)ups  of  artists  working  cooperatively  express 
their  thoughts  in  whatever  media  they  may  select.  The  last  ten  years  has  seen  a 
gr<rat  development  of  interest  and  activity  in  the  revival  of  the  handicrafts. 

At  that  time  tlie  applied  art  workers  of  our  country  were  not  far  enough  advanced 
to  avail  themselves  very  fully  of  such  opportunities  as  this  breadth  of  classification 
pres(;nt(d  to  exhilut  the  possibilities  of  American  art.  The  influence  of  tlie  effort 
that  was  made,  however,  exceetled  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  inaugurateil  it,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  St.  I^ouis  Exi>osition  the  application  of  art  to  objects  of  workmanship 
had  made  such  progress  that  entirely  new  conditions  existed. 

The  art  department  at  St.  Louis  felt  justified  in  still  further  broadening  the  work, 
with  tlx*  result  that  no  thinking  person  who  spent  much  time  in  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
eiti<m  art  galleries  crmld  fail  to  b(»  convinced  of  the  importance  of  including  the  applied 
art  work  in  the  art  exhibit — importance  for  its  got)d  influence  in  the  development 
of  our  luanufacturing  industries  as  well  as  for  its  vaUu;  in  disclosing  to  hundre<ls  of 
thousands  of  studious  visitors  some  of  tlie  possibilities  of  art  lor  them  and  developing 
their  apprci^iation  of  form  and  beauty  of  color;  and  importance  also  for  its  effect  as  a 
feature  of  an  exposition  in  exciting  the  interest  and  applause  of  visitors.  The  fol- 
lowing classification,  while  not  attempting  to  l.)e  a  perfect  groui)ing  of  the  branches 
of  art  work,  is  y(tt  believed  to  be  very  inclusive,  and  is  reprinted  here  as  markinga  point 
from  which  there  should  b<»  no  retn)gresc=ion  in  future  exhibition  work: 
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LOUI8IAVA  PUECHABE  EXPOSITXOir— DSPAXTMBIIT  OF  ABT. 

CLASSmCATIOK. 

The  department  of  art  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  wUI  be  open  to  such  worlcs  of  American 
(United  States)  and  foreign  artist*,  whether  previously  exhibited  or  not,  as  may  be  clasaed  under  the 
head  of  art,  in  aoooxdanoe  with  the  foUowing  general  dassiflcation: 

JAIMTINGS,  CARTOONS,  DRAWINGS,   ARCHITECTURE,   SCULPTURE,   DBCORATIOK,  AJfD  ORIOIKAL  OBJECTS 

or  ART  WOREMAK8BIP. 

Group  ^.—Paintingi  and  drawingt.  ^ 

Class  f7.— Paintings  on  canvas,  wood,  metal,  enamel,  porcelain,  faience,  and  on  various  preparationB; 
by  all  direct  methods  in  oil,  wax«  tempera,  and  other  media;  mural  paintings;  fresco  paintli^  on  walls. 

Ckus  £S.— Drawings  and  cartoons  in  water  color,  pastel,  chalk,  diarooal,  pencil,  and  other  media,  on 
any  material.    Pyrographlc  designs.    Miniatures  on  ivory. 

Group  10.— Enffravings  and  lUfiographs.  , 

01a«ff  £9.— Etchings  and  engravings  in  one  or  more  colors.    Autolithographs  with  pcndl,  crayon,  or 

bmah. 

Group  XL— Sculpture. 

Class  50.— Sculpture  and  ba«-reliefs  of  figures  and  groups  in  marble,  bronze,  or  other  metal,  terra 
cotta,  plaster,  wood,  ivory,  or  other  material. 
Class  5/.— models  In  plaster  and  terra  cotta. 
Class  S^.— Med^s.  engravings  on  gems,  cameos,  and  intaglios. 
Ctass  59.— Carvings  In  stone,  wood,  Ivory,  or  otlier  materials. 

Group  12.— Architecture. 

Class  5^.— Drawings,  modds,  and  photographs  of  completed  buildings. 

Class  55.— Designs  and  projects  of  buildings.  (Designs  other  than  of  architectural  or  con  .attractive 
engineering.) 

Class  51?.— Drawings,  models,  and  photographs  of  artistic  arehitectural  details. 
Class  57.— Mosaics,  leaded  and  mosaic  glass. 

Group  IZ.— Loan  collection. 

Moctions  of  especially  interesting  art  worka  of  various  kinds  from  institutions  and  private  collections. 
(Representing  the  various  classes  defined  in  the  department  of  art.) 

Group  H.— Original  objects  of  art  worksnanship. 

Class  58.— Art  work  in  glasc  (other  than  that  whidi  is  included  in  group  12,  class  37). 
Class  59.— Art  work  in  earthenware.    ( Pottery  or  porcelain.) 
Class  40.— Art  work  in  metal  (other  than  that  included  in  group  11,  claas  30). 
Ckus  41.— Art  work  in  leather. 

Class  4t.— Art  work  in  wood  (other  than  tliat  included  in  group  11,  classes  30  and  33). 
Class  4S.—ATt  work  in  textiles. 
Class  ^.—Artistic  bookbinding. 

Ctass  45.— Art  work  worthy  of  representation  which  is  not  covered  by  any  of  the  preceding claaaes  of 
this  group  or  other  groups  of  the  department  of  art. 

This  art  classification  comprises  five  main  divisions  or  "groups,"  correlated  to  the 
more  distinct  branches  of  art  work,  and  nineteen  subdivisions  or  "classes,"  each  in 
turn  comprising  certain  closely  allied  phases  of  expression.  Each  "group"  is  char- 
acterized by  aims,  standards,  and  techniques  strongly  divergent  from  those  of  other 
"groups"  and  calling  for  a  certain  peculiar  appreciation  and  knowledge  in  the  just 
appraisal  of  its  exemplifications.  It  was  the  plan  that  the  selection  and  judgment  of 
exhibits  in  these  various  "groups"  should  be  intrusted  to  juries  and  committees  of 
epecial  as  well  as  general  artistic  training,  so  far  as  practicable,  although  it  was  desired 
to  characterize  the  exhibit  of  the  art  department  as  a  whole  by  a  breadth  of  view  and 
harmony  of  standard  not  perhajw  compatible  with  too  minute  specialization  of  view- 
point. It  was  deemed  that  the  subdivisions  of  the  "grouiw"  into  "classes"  would 
bring  into  juxtax>o6ition  works  sufficiently  similar  in  character  to  be  judged  in 
relation  one  to  another.  It  was  planned  also  to  insure,  in  constituting  the  juries  and 
committees,  that  no  class  of  work  should  lack  sympathetic  and  comprehending 
representation. 
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To  these  Rye  exhibit  groups  covering  the  range  of  art  work  and  including  all  com- 
petitive exhibits  was  added  to  complete  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  Art  Classification, 
for  its  €<hicational  value  in  such  an  art  exhibition,  a  special  noncompetitive  ^Uoan 
collection  group,"  to  comprise  a  comparative  and  retrospective  collection  of  works 
selected  for  their  etiological  and  educational  value  from  the  whole  field  of  art,  but  to 
consist  in  the  main  of  such  masterpieces  of  various  sch(x>lH  and  times  as  would  afford 
visitors  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  art  that  has  been  produced,  while  especially 
indii^ating  the  rdles,  sequential  influences  and  reactions  of  contemporary'  8ch<>r>lB 
and  illustrating  the  world's  artistic  development. 

In  order  that  the  art  of  each  country  of  the  world  might  be  adequately  represented 
and  justly  recognized,  it  was  essential  tliat  a  high  and  catholic  standard  of  judgment, 
comprehending  the  national  |K)ints  of  view  and  phases  of  artistic  af«piration,  should  be 
observed  in  the  selection  of  exhibits  for  eaf;h  national  section  and  again  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  awards.  It  was  essential  to  give  t^)  all  people  who  could  produce  art 
work  worthy  of  serious  consideration  the  fullest  opportunity  for  recognition,  without 
n.»gard  to  country,  position,  or  race,  or  the  media  employed  in  effecting  artistic  expres- 
sion. To  this  end  the  official  representatives  for  each  country  were  urged  in  the  first 
place  to  base  their  selections  in  making  up  their  representations  upon  the  standard 
of  their  own  moat  enlightened  national  art  appreciation,  not  upon  a  supposition  as 
to  what  phases  of  their  art  would  appeal  most  stnmgly  to  our  people,  nor.  above  all, 
upon  any  fictitious  taste  created  by  commercial  management.  With  such  a  basis  of 
selection  it  was  of  course  clear  that  academic  restraints  would  be  held  in  check  and 
that  the  various  national  sections  must  evidence  points  of  view  as  wide  apart  as  to 
what  is  best  in  art  as  ani  the  art  workers  of  China  and  Japan  from  those  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  in  geographical  location  or  hi.*«t(>rical  development. 

Of  the  influence  for  good  upon  the  people  of  our  country  v«*ry  much  may  n^asonably 
be  hoped.  The  art  impulse  traceable  to  the  Columbian  Expedition,  already  rt^ferred 
to  and  evidenced  again  for  anothef  example  in  the  increased  demand  for  a  better  and 
more  dignifieil  character  in  architecture,  enriched  by  the  work  of  mural  painter  and 
decorative  sculptor,  indicates  the  measure  of  g<xxl  born  fn>m  the  influence  of  a  great 
exposition.  In  another  manner  was  shown  an  earlier  stage  of  nwv  artistic  develop- 
ment under  the  impulse  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  (1870),  which  may  be  said  to 
have  crystallized  the  artistic  consciousness  of  our  nation.  In  a  greater  <legn*e  tlian  was 
possible  following  either  of  the  previous  expositions,  may  it  be  predicted,  our  people, 
particularly  of  the  Middle  West  and  S<mth,  will  pn)fit  from  the  artistic  influence  of 
this  exi>osition.  Thc»  multitude  of  visiton-j  who  thronged  the  sections  of  the  art  depart- 
ment hav<?  had  awakenwl  within  them  a  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of  art  and  have 
carried  to  their  homes  new  impn^ssions  and  J)roader  views  of  the  possibilities  of  enrich- 
ing their  lives  by  making  art  an  everyday  reality. 

WliiU*  in  the  progress  of  the  work  intrusted  to  me  certain  departures  from  the  plans 
as  first  organized  and  in  details  of  operation  from  time  to  time  were  required,  yet  in 
essentials,  notably  where  our  plans  dlffertnl  from  those  of  previous  expositions,  we 
were  able,  lortunately,  to  attain  in  good  measurci  the  hoped-for  results.  The  aim  of 
this  world  effort  to  bring  into  review  for  co?nparison  and  enlightemnent  the  artistic 
achi<.'vement  of  mankind  was  to  help  pnnluce  a  fuller  recognition  throughout  the 
World  of  the  value  of  art  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  liii?  work  of  a  iHH)plc. 

A  gratifying  development  was  the  pronounced  recognition  by  certain  of  the  older 
countries  of  the  important  position  now  held  in  art  by  the  United  States-  a  recognition 
exemplified  at  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  the  incrt»ased  willingness  to  respond  to 
our  (efforts  in  the  interest  of  their  representation  at  this  latest  of  American  expositions, 
and  subsequently,  as  a  result  of  the  display  of  our  own  American  art  in  the  exposition, 
cmpliatically  express(H.l  in  the  most  grac(*ful  and  pW'asant  manner  by  foreign  mem- 
bers nf  th<i  international  jury  of  awards.  In  this  recognition  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
wero  loadorB,  cxpiossing  their  appreciation  at  the  outset  by  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
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exhibit  classification  of  the  department,  making  throughout  all  groups  very  complete 
and  dignified  exliibits  of  their  national  arts — the  most  complete  ever  made  at  an 
exposition  by  any  visiting  countries. 

Comparing  American  art  as  it  appeared  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  with  art  as 
shown  at  previous  expositions,  we  see  that  a  striking  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  broadening  of  artistic  aim  accompanying  the  maintenance  of  high  endeavor. 
The  influence  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  (Chicago,  1893)  upon  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  America  has  been  evidenced  notably  in  a  growth  of  appreciation  for  architec- 
ture, mural  painting,  and  the  applied  arts  during  the  past  decade,  which  in  the  latter 
field  made  possible  the  impressive  collection  of  objects  of  art  workmanship  in  the 
American  section  at  St.  I^uis,  notable,  indeed ,'^afi  a  record  of  artistic  advancement  and 
great  in  its  promise  for  the  future  of  most  important  phases  of  art  expression,  compara- 
tively young  in  our  country,  and  in  the  field  of  decorative  painting  made  possible  at 
St.  Louis — the  first  comprehensive  exposition  exhibit  of  mural  work.  If  the  chief  of 
the  art  departments  of  these  two  expositions  might  hope  to  look  w^ith  satisfaction  upon 
any  endeavor  of  his  in  connection  with  art,  it  would  be  for  his  effort,  consistently 
maintained  for  many  years,  finding  its  first  great  opportunity  in  the  Chicago  expo- 
sition and  reaching  toward  fruition  at  St.  Louis,  to  assist  in  broa<lening  the  scope  of 
recc^nized  art  and  doing  away  with  narrowing  lines,  to  bring  under  one  universal 
tent  of  artistic  endeavor  all  phases  of  art  expression,  so  that,  alike  for  the  product  of 
the  academically  trained  painter  and  for  the  most  recent  effort  of  the  advanced  applied 
art  worker,  or  any  other  artistic  production,  whether  of  architect,  painter,  potter, 
glass,  or  metal  worker,  bookbinder,  or  sculptor,  or  artistic  worker  in  another  branch, 
the  sole  measiu*e  of  the  artist's  achievement  may  be  his  comparative  success  in  con- 
veying inspirations  and  impressions  of  high  artistic  character. 

The  popular  intercut  excited  by  the  American  sculptural  display  at  St.  Louis  and 
the  recognition  accorded  it  by  the  international  jury  must  work  to  the  encouragement 
of  our  plastic  art,  while  in  this,  as  in  every  branch  of  art  work,  the  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  methods  and  results  must  prove  to  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
progressive  worker,  of  whatever  nationality,  who  made  use  of  the  opportunity.  Very 
impressive  was  found  the  advance  ma<le  by  American  sculpture  since  the  period  of 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  in  part  traceable  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  work  created 
and  displayed  at  that  time,  which  offered  to  our  sculptors  opportunities  before  un- 
dreamed of  for  the  utilization  of  their  abilities  besides  providing  for  them  the  first 
opportunity  to  command  the  attention  of  the  country  by  a  display  of  their  achieve- 
ments. At  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  American  sculptural 
art  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  avail  itself  of  such  opportunities.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  inception  of  the  Ix)uih^iana  Purchase  Exposition  it  was  felt  that  the  sculptors 
of  the  country  could  render  invaluable  aid  and  uptm  an  unprecedented  scale,  and 
their  assistance  was  early  sought  and  very  fully  secured,  with  the  result,  in  the  first 
place,  of  adding  beauty  and  dignity  to  the  exposition,  and  again,  of  great  importance, 
that  the  influence  for  good  of  the  exposition  upon  this  art  has  already  been  plainly 
manifested.  Among  the  best  sculptures  existing  in  the  country  to-day  are  direct 
products  of  its  demands,  executed  for  its  embellishment,  and  now  in  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  St.  I^niis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  attention  of  the  art  world  has 
been  drawn  to  our  national  attainment  in  this  field  and  a  new  estimate  established 
of  our  artistic  capabilities  as  a  nmdt  of  our  work  in  sculpture  at  the  exposition. 

Almost  equally  apparent  was  the  general  advance  of  American  art  workers  in  all 
branches  in  command  of  technical  methods  and  in  truthfulness  of  artistic  inspiration. 

The  organization  of  the  forces  available  for  effective  part iripat ion  in  the  work  of 
perfecting  a  truly  representative  exposition  of  the  art  of  so  immense  and  productive 
a  country  as  our  own — a  country,  too,  so  abounding  in  differentiated  circles  of  produc- 
tion— may  well  afford  an  interesting  subject  of  study. 
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For  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  a  plan  of  committee  and  jury  of  selection  oi^ganization 
for  the  United  States  art  section  was  adopted,  as  fc^ows: 

First.  A  national  advisory  committee  to  be  appointed,  of  representative  individu- 
als throughout  the  United  States  whoso  influence  would  be  valuable  in  popularizisg 
the  department,  who  would  give  the  executive  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  assist* 
anco,  and  through  whose  influence  masterpieces  might  be  obtained  for  the  loan  collec- 
tion which  had  been  planned  as  a  part  of  the  United  Static  exhibit. 

Second.  Local  advisory  committees  of  technical  men,  to  be  appointed  in  important 
art  centers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  represent  for  the  exposition  the  artists  and 
art  interests  centered  in  their  localities,  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  work  and  in 
the  selection  and  care  of  exhibits  to  form  the  United  States  section,  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  lussistance  of  the  local  authorities,  State  commissions,  etc.,  in  the  work  where 
pracrticable,  and  generally  to  represent  and  further  the  interests  of  art  representation, 
these  advisor}'  committees  to  be  divided  into  groups  or  organized  executive  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  the  different  groups  of  the  exhibit  classification,  as  painting  or 
sculpture,  as  conditions  might  warrant. 

Third.  Local  juries  of  selection  to  be  at  the  pn)per  time  made  up  in  various centera 
where  advisory  committees  should  have  been  established,  each  such  local  jury  to  bo 
constituted  from  the  members  of  the  local  advisory  committees,  with  the  addition  of 
delegated  representatives  from  other  centers  to  conserve  unifonuity  in  the  standard  of 
selection  and  put  the  stamp  of  national  appn>val  on  the  works  chosen.  These  local 
juries  should  together  constitute  the  national  jury  of  selection  and  should  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  uniform  rules  to  be  prescribed. 

Perhai>s  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  work  of  juries  of  award  at  international 
exjKxsitions  the  number  of  jurors  representing  foreign  sections  was  largely  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  jurors  representing  the  hume  country — the  United  States — a  condition 
of  atTairs  whioli  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  exiwrienced  American  jurors  and  of  some 
anxiety  lest  prejudices  might  influence  the  results.  Such,  however,  was  happily  not 
the  rase.     With  little  exception  the  work  of  the  jury  was  harmonious. 

In  re(!ommending  to  the  president  of  the  ex|>o6ition  the  appointment  of  jurors  of 
awards  to  represent  the  United  States  section,  as  in  every  action  of  the  department 
ofhcials  which  bore  upon  the  selection  or  judgment  of  exhibits,  the  fullest  weight  was 
given  to  the  importance  of  an  adequate  expression  of  each  phase  of  tliought  and  effort, 
and  this,  I  believe,  was  well  appreciated  by  art  workers.  Certainly  the  ct^mplctenesB 
of  the  Uniiod  States  art  reprt  sonlation  indicatC'd  the  general  satisfaction  of  our  artists 
,  with  the  manner  of  dealing  with  such  problems.  Tlie  experience  of  the  department, 
l)oth  as  to  the  United  States  and  other  sections,  emphasized  the  value  of  the  very  com- 
plete consideration  given  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  international  jury  of 
award.s. 

In  the  St.  I^>uiB  as  in  the  Chicago  Exposition  the  hope  of  the  writer  and  of  those  with 
whom  he  wa.s  fortunately  associated  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  art.  Through  the 
dear-visioned  policy  of  the  art  committee  and  others  in  control,  it  was  possible  to 
reach  and  consult  all  interests  involviKi  in  the  work  of  the  department  and  to  con- 
trilnitc  to  the  furtherance  of  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  art  workers  generally. 
We  consistently  s(»ught  this  end  by  endeavoring  to  advanci*  the  plans  and  interests  of 
all  artists  wherever  possible,  and  numerous  evidence  of  appreciation  have  been 
received  from  our  coworkers  and  exhibitors  at  home  and  in  various  foreign  national 
sections  with  keen  pleasure. 

Worthy  of  being  placed  ui>on  record  for  its  value  in  art  work  was  the  broad,  liberal, 
outlo(.)k  of  the  president  and  other  officials  of  the  St.  Louis  Ex|X)fiition.  the  keen  appre- 
ciation of  large  and  pennanent  interests  bound  up  with  the  development  of  art,  which 
ma^le  it  possible  to  l>ett<.»r  serve  f hat  c^use  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  proper  to  instance 
the  expression  by  Mr.  Francis,  upon  the  occasion  of  an  address  to  the  groups  of  the 
international  jury  of  awards  for  art,  of  the  hope  that  we  might  have  in  the  permanent 
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structure  of  the  Art  Palace  a  permanent  home  for  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Art  as  the 
most  fitting  memorial  of  the  exposition .  To  recall  his  saying  that  such  a  result,  dreamed 
of  by  the  builders  of  the  exposition  from  its  early  days,  would  in  itself  be  worthy  of  all 
the  effort  expended  to  perfect  the  great  enterprise.  I  believe  that  this  recognition  of 
tlie  value  and  of  the  interests  of  American  art  came  to  be  appreciated  by  artists  and  art 
lovers,  and  that  through  its  helpful  and  harmonizing  influence  and  its  possibilities  iu 
furthering  artistic  interests  not  alone  have  been  furthered  the  more  immediate  interests 
of  the  Ix)uisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  but  also  the  advantage  of  expositions  of  the. 
future  and  the  general  cause  of  American  art  education. 

The  need  of   European  exhibitions  adequately  representative  of  American  art  ^ 
was  testified  to  by  foreign  commissioners  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.    Mr.  Willy 
Martens,  commissioner  for  Holland,  said,  comparing  American  art  as  he  saw  it  then 
with  the  idea  of  it  which  he  could  obtain  in  Europe: 

I  should  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  display  of  American  art  as  complete  as  we 
have  seen  here.     This  display  has  been  quite  a  revelation  to  us  foreigners. 

Profr^S4?r  Doctor  von  Petersen,  juror  for  Germany,  spoke  at  length  on  one  occasion 
to  the  international  jur>'  of  awards  for  art  of  the  desire  of  European  lovers  of  art  to  learn 
wliat  art  message  America  has  for  the  world.  lamenting  the  existing  conditions, 
Professor  von  Petersen  said: 

I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  international  exhibitions  at  Munich  upon  several 
occasions,  and  at  each  of  these  times  American  art  has  been  represented  by  excellent 
American  painters  working  in  Europe;  but,  although  we  have  desired  it  very  much, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  representation  of  the  artists  working  here,  nor  even 
has  there  been  any  collective  representation  of  American  work,  since  the  work  even 
of  the  American  artists  who  have  appeare<l  has  been  scattered  among  the  productions 
of  the  other  nations. 

Provision  should  be  made  from  public  funds  for  national  participation  in  such  annual 
international  exhibitions  in  European  art  centers.  Representative  national  coUec-  , 
tions  should  be  made  up  by  selecting  among  the  various  types  of  artistic  expression 
works  representative  of  all  groups  of  art  workers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
would  result  in  a  complete  representation  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in 
art  by  all  workers  of  this  country  and  would  unquestionably  enhance  our  prestige 
abroad. 

This  work  might  be  accomplished  under  tha  supervision,  as  alrtmdy  suggesteil,  of 
a  bureau  of  expositions — experts  in  conjunction  with  a  regularly  established  congres- 
sional committee — such  as  that  already  in  existence  known  as  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions. 
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COMPULSORY-ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS. 

The  following  table  has  been  revised  by  including  the  legislation  of  1906.  This 
legislation  covers  the  following  points: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  annual  period  of  required  attendance  has  been 
extended  to  include  the  full  school  term. 

Georgia  now  forbids  children  under  10  to  be  employed  in  factory  work  under  any 
circumstances;  or  (after  January  1,  1907)  under  12  unless  necessary  in  certain  circum- 
Btauces  for  their  own  or  their  parents'  support.  After  January  1,  1908,  a  specified 
degree  of  education  or  amount  of  pchool  attendance  will  be  exacted  up  to  the  age  of 
18  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

A  child-labor  law  has  been  passed  in  Iowa  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  various  specified  occupations. 

Kentucky,  which  previously  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  14  in 
factories,  mines,  etc.,  now  broadens  the  prohibition  so  as  to  include  several  other 
kinds  of  employment,  except  in  vacation  time. 

The  Louisiana  law  now  prohibits  the  employment  of  boys  under  12  and  girls  under 
14  in  factories,  etc.,  in  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

In  Massachusetts  a  standard  is  prescribed  for  those  to  come  up  to  who  are  required  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

In  New  York  the  minimum  age  for  labor  in  or  about  mines  has  been  fixed  at  16 
years.     Females  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  mines  under  any  circumstances. 
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In  Vermont  the  list  of  forbidden  employments  is  extended  to  include  railroad  and 
quarry  work,  and  no  child  under  16  is  permitted  to  engage  in  any  forbidden  employ- 
ment in  school  hours  unless  ho  has  completed  the  9-year  elementary  school  course 
prepared  by  the  State  superintendent. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  table  to  note  the  provisions  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  of  minors.    Such  regulations  are  now  very  general 

Many  Stat^js,  in  general  tennn,  forbid^  or  permit  only  under  restrictions,  occupations 
dangerous  to  the  life,  limb,  morals,  or  health  of  children.  In  some  States  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  begging,  theatrical  and  circus  exhibitions,  on  dangerous  machinery, 
in  occupations  requiring  the  handling  of  intoxicating  liquors,  nightwork,  etc.,  is 
specifically  forbidden.  Wliere  the  employments  forbidden  are  not  specificaliy 
cnuniorated  the  enforcement  of  such  provisions  of  law  is  difficult,  from  lack  of  judicial 
inleri)retation  as  to  what  constitutes  an  employment  dangerous  to  life,  etc. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 

[For  lurther  InlcirmatJoa  on  tbis  (ubject  m  the  Annual  Iteport  of  tbla  Ofllca  toe  ISM-BS,  Vol.  IT, 


lormatJoa  on  tbis  (ubject  m 
pp.iim-iiic:  1SS5-W,  ii,  I353-13S8;  iaes-09,  i,  i 

230C-24U.':  1«<».  II.  23Si-23m.] 


'lal  (ommoti  idtool  expenditure  uudfor  transporlalion. 


poitMlnn 

Per 
tot»?. 

Vcnnont. 

Uaa«acliii<Mt8 

, 

»..  I, 

■»v 

re.r. 

Eipended 
p'!>rl»llon 

mm  or 

toUl, 

portntioo 

total. 

HS. 

■rS' 

pon  alien. 

tS" 

Ii 

106,317 

165,  NT 
178,  Mfl 

213i22I 

ii2 

lies 
i!i» 

1.18 
lilS 

g'<2B 
8,S21 
S30S 
2D  SSI 
X.WS. 

M'.SIl.t 

«;«B7 

2.M 
3.71 

H7,T39 
28,818 

2.98 

137 
3.60 

ia,R» 

0,38 

:si 

1 

1W0-19CH.. 
lSOl-2 

iaB-3 

t4,Cl 

7,133 
8,7J7 
0,701 

lio 

Annual  tipendUvre  per  pupil  Irantporled. 


Vermont. 

Bobooly..,. 

Number  of 
port«l. 

Aver«o 

co«t. 

Ik" 

parted. 

Aversgo 
COM. 

, 

..s 

1;IS 

1,G52 
2,062 

Is 

2\m 

•IS 

liM 

II 

16.37 

n3 
6» 
780 
9« 
1,148 

1 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  following  tablo  gives  certain  particulars  of  the  laws  relating  to  free  text-books 
and  supplies  in  those  States  which  have  statutory  provision  upon  the  subject: 


state. 


Miiino. 


New  Hampsblre. 
Vermont 


Massachiinetts, 
Rhode  liiland.. 


Connecticut  & 
New  York. 


New  Jersey , 


Pennsylvania. 
Delaware. 


Law  manda- 
tory or 
optional? 


What  shall  or  may  be  loaned 
free? 


Mandatory. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Optional, 
.do. 


Maryland do 


District  of  Columbia  c  .    Optional . 

West  Virginia I do. 

Ohio..... ' do.. 


Michigan _ do . 


Wisconsin I do . 

Minnesota '■ do . 

Iowa t do . 

North  Dakota I do. 

South  Dakota do. 

Nebraska 


Kansas... 
Wyoming. 

Colorado.. 
Utah 


Idaho 

Washingtcm. 


Mandatory. 

Optional . . . 
Mandatory . 

Optional . . 
Mandatory . 

Optional . . 
do 


Schoolbooks,  apparatus,  and 

appliances. 
Text- books  and  other  supplies 
Appliances,     supplies,     and 

text-books. 
Text-books  and  other  school 

supplle8.a 
Text-books  and  other  pchool 

supplies. 

Text-books 


Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 

Books  and  school  supplies 

Text-books 


do. 


Text-books  and  supplies. 

Text-books 

Schoolbooks 


Text-books 

....do 

do 

do 

Books  and  supplies 

Schooll)Ooks 

Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 

Text-books 

Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 

Text-books 

Text-books  and  supplies 


Limited  to  what  pupils, grades, 
branches,  or  expenditure? 


Text-books. 
do 


Not  limited. 

Do. 
To  certain  specified  elemen- 
tary branches. 
Not  limited. 

Do. 

Do. 
To  pupils  of  schools  In  anion 

free  school  districts. 
Not  limited. 

Do. 
To  pupils  (including  colored) 
of  public  schools  outside  of 
Wilmington. 
Introduced   into  the  grades 
successively,  beginning  with 
the  first.    Annual  expondi- 
turo  limited  to  $150,000,  ap- 
propriated by  the  State. 
To  grades  below  high  school. 
Not  limited. 

To  the  elementary  branches 
spcciflod  In  the  compulsory- 
attendance  law. 
To  certain  specified  clemcn- 

tarj'  branches. 
Not  limited. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
To    pupils    of  schools 

high  school. 
Not  limited. 

Do. 


below 


a  Including  toola,  implements,  and  materials  used  for  in.stniction  in  the  use  of  tooln  and  cooking. 

b.Mi  act  of  19U5  requires  every  town  that  bos  not  hitlierto  voted  on  the  question  of  free  toxt-hookb  to 
take  sucli  vot«. 

r  No  law  upon  the  subuvt.  Congress  makes  annually  t!ie  necessary  appro;>riutloa  upon  the  estimate 
of  the  Boari  of  Education. 
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TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  leading  provisions  of  tbo  statutes  of  the  several 
States  and  Territorioa  relating  to  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools: 


U— The  study  of  ptiyslolOKf  and  bygtene,  with  speclkl  nbinoce  to  the  cffrclB  of  Blcobollc  drlnlu  and 
nsrcoilps  Qpon  Iho  human  lyslom,  !■  MaJidatory  in  tbf  public  scbooli. 

TT— 11  inii.it  be  Taugbt  In  Ibe  lame  manner  and  aa  Tharougbly  aa  other  required  brancbn. 

TE— Teacbrra  must  pase  a  satisfactory  I  lamination  la  this  subject  as  aeDudltion  of  employmCDt.  ; 

A— The  stuity  must  be  taught  la  All  schoola  supported  In  vbole  or  Id  part  by  public  funds. 

A  A—It  is  required  of  All  pupils  In  All  achoola. 

PRB— f  uplle  able  to  Bead  most  bo  taught  by  means  of  text  Books  on  the  subject. 

lA^  (or  I/4-a])— The  tcit-boolie  on  phystology  for  primary  and  lotermediate  schools  mast  give 
sa>-Stth  (or  ona-fan/th)  their  space  to  this  sublecl,  andtbow  for  high  sohoolaat  least  (Opagu. 

BA— Teit-books  must  give  Space  Adequate  to  tbe  subject. 

PE— ?uplU  must  bo  Eiamlued  and  teated  In  their  toowledgo  of  ilila  subject  before  being  promoted 
to  hlgbei  grades. 

8&— County  at  city  Superintendent  muMSeport  to  State  supcrlntvodont  to  what  extent  this  law  haa 
been  complied  with. 

TC— Teacher  must  Certify  la  scbaol  register  before  returning  same  at  the  end  of  theterm,  whether  this 
law  baa  bern  complied  with  la  his  school  or  grade. 

TN~The  subject  must  be  Taught  in  Normal  echoola,  teaohere'  training  claaeea,  and  institutes. 

P— The  statute  sptvlfleaa  Penalty  for  violation.     In  other  States  II  Is  punlihable  under  tome  general 


n— A  mlaimum  Kuniber  of  lessons  per  week  and  yei 

*  Above  primary. 

•All  pupils  whoie  eaparrlty  will  admit. 

[Above  tbo  fourth  grade. 

.r  Is  specified. 

Sl,,H..-.r   r,Trll.>ry, 

Statutory  provisions. 
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SfXDAV  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

n(laryi<irtlii>  Eleventh  Intprnalloiial  Biiniliiy  3l-hoo 


.*^if ;i«  p-fttntrd  to  thf  *trtrat  mleTualianal  fivndai/  trhonl  ci 

i-'J.  l-CJ  : 


^"Ss-S*. 


■JS*  : 


.EarS-N.  !«■:  : 


.•■.,:M.fii'-i* 


iM.ow  Mss.iin  '- 

»,.'»a  41.09;!  I 

M.73D  102.383  j 

riS.»3  I  1.W3.71S 

M.WXI  I.10).3US  I 


10  I  a,7is,u 
k:        M9,m 


1,417.  Un  I  11.474, 44 

vi.\a;        tiss.K 


I0.7(W 
1,4.M,1£S 


SI 


7,3S7,164 
'3(i!l!242 


SU,I8D 

11,024.371 


732.  OS 
e,<»l2 

13,151.001 

7K0.KU 

loloH 


r  .*fnffjt(i'rai  Hfport  made  la  the  Elrrcnth  Intmintionat  .S'titulny  Sfhiml  <'m\ 
lion,  Toronto,  Canada,  JuneZS-il,    305. 

.    Thrj-  HIV  ttar  aum  iil  hucIi  sMtl 


implfte  or  imuruli'. 

mrt,,  artcI  Tcnirurh'H.    Tliry 

niillnnal  ronii'mlon  Incluilr 


JlluU 

Artnoio- 

AfkuiuR 

ftliron^: 

North 

South 

Oilunito 

■  Wbpm  ttir 
dtPtr- 


t.O.'iO 
4D0 
mroltmrnl 


Scl».liin.. 

Id,  ex.'. 

1.17 
7W 

1M,172 

IS 

340,!ltO 

'3 

lB.fl2U 

03,3911 

,11 

42,03?: 

Miroll- 

I'Jt 

Lii.t' 
wport. 

271, 3U0 

2!l,  HO 

301,  Mta 

iiu;i4j 

iio..i4n 

11 

ai.977 

■4;  0.17' 

iolia 

a  ut  tbn  two  ]>rn'«lliiR 


SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 


Mfmbtrshlp. 

lut 

Ldm 

ihii 

port. 

Unltrd  RtatPE. 

«Si; 

teachera. 

»..u». 

Total 

RHnarkB, 

Slrtrlct  ul  Colnm- 

A. 

2,400 

'■'£ 

7.87S 

*.xs 

MO 
1,200 
1,BM 

1:1 

6,061 

S.OST 
],U0 

10;i68 

1.TD3 

!S 

3,691 

677 
4.  MID 

',;•£ 

8,000 
230 

5,823 
M^lia 

!iS 

»,S9! 
4,00(1 

8.SJq 
4e!oii 

16,272 
Hi  620 

2«fi 
0.867 

aw 
i>ii,ooa 

7;sa8 
uiaoD 

l.W,77» 

sb'mo 

42,023 

B,975' 
.16,  «0 

ItltOl 

Ti 

«,B67 

l:S 

Ge7:a3D 

80,000 

sis 

2D«,«6g 

.U.DDD 

178,8H 

629^030 
17;  334 
1«S,7W 

307;  PM 

3«d!ooo 

Is 

1,2S6;22S 

285,  see 

3*3,024 

»,m 
43,7ia 

330,000 

loo^ooo 

BTflfl 
13,840 

824:371 
87,200 
699,626 

S;S 

238,673 
60,300 
74,611 

aooiTos 

sa 
4S 
■lii 

1.087,956 
430^  000 
7i;417 
008,629 

iS;SJJ 

382; 6ua 

206;  21S 
386,  M3 

3s;^ 

388,440 

122.223 
209.330 

"7;S32 



IWB 
18M 
1902 

1903 
1906 

1906 

1TO3 
IWB 

1880 

1905 

1905 
1905 

1«DS 
905 

809 

902 

i 
i 

JnUlanTcrrlioty" 

•is 

iraiiw' 

Falrw'i^raU'. 

45,894 

^"^■™'~'-- 

,,,.. 

Falriy  oonirati'. 

ss^^r 

97,096 

10,334 

is 

49.' 888 ' 

"y.em 

2.113 

"i'.ix 

Panly  oatlmiilEd. 

iSS-!";;; 

North  Carallnft. . . . 
NorlhDnkoU 

FilrlyViuriiW. 

S='l:S3:::::: 

A^^X.. 

Roulh  Dakota 

2,9S3 

Fairly  aHllraW. 

1,«32 

'^Ki'M 

FalHy  onunitc. 

SSP'-'-'- 

il3;840 

Falriy  B«ur«t«. 

i        136 

(')  "  1  (>) 

(') 

Total 

t«,6tO 

i,4Si,aJ9 

11,329,253 

13,209.114 

lai8,S71  [486,708  ' 

"""*■ 

200 
600 

l;i 

*'2ffi 
SO 

l^CO 
2,000 

11 

13, DM 
11,000 
IS,  000 

437,087 

3b;18B 

I8.M0 
13,400 

as 

00.338 
78,197 
60i:0»W 

43;K4 

..»! 

inn 

i 

IMS 

""7;«s" 

1,472 

"ioliM 
"wo' 

Partly  psllmatnl. 

NoVs™"':;'!'.''.-.:: 

,^,^L... 

1    S,S12 

Total 

io,7ai 

86. 632 

684,236 

■no.x* 

11.804  1  38,992 

2,| 

2,374 

22,700 

''if 

26,110 

ia2;i04 

1898 

18«8 
1898 

Labrador. 

(.DM 

Tol«l 

3JZ4 

14,1*Kl 

163.839 

1*8,826 

4,«1 

(irsmllnlul. 

1M,E93 

i,MJ,«i  i2,i(ff,m 

1 

14.108,306 

MS.OSa  1324.700  1 

^ml  Hboola  only  ceiiorud— thVl  wc(»nlX«^1),TvV3  Vai  &«ct«»K. 
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Sunday  school  statistics  of  all  tuitions, 

[The  following  statistics  were  compiled  for  the  Centennial  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  London,  1903. 
They  wcro  revised  for  the  World's  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  at  Jerusalem  In  1904.  The  statistics 
from  North  America  are  revised  to  date.] 


Country. 


Europe: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. . . 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

B  iilgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Asia: 

India,  including  Ceylon 

Persia 

Slam 

China 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Africa 

North  America: 

United  States 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

West  Indies 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

Oceania: 

Australasia 

Fiji  Islands 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Ot  her  Islands 

Total 


Sunday 
schools. 


53,590 

230 

83 

35 

990 

7,611 

1,475 

7,742 

2,020 
261 

1,000 
18 
83 
90 

6,000 

l,7t52 
30 

8,719 

107 

16 

105 

1,074 
510 

4,246 

140,519 
10,760 
353 
2,306 
231 
434 
350 

7,458 

1,474 

230 

210 


202,131 


Teachers. 


674,123 

643 

403 

140 

4,610 

12,928 

3.876 

39,872 

2.092 

823 

3,600 

70 

785 

181 

20.300 

7,490 

170 

14,952 
440 
64 
1,053 
7,505 
4,250 
8,455 

1,451,855 

85,632 

2,374 

10,769 

6n 

1.266 
3,000 

54,670 

2,700 

1,413 

800 


2,420,888 


Scholars. 


7,300,340 

10.572 

4,616 

1,576 

72,800 

165,140 

61,200 

826,341 

180 

206.000 

12.160 

75,000 

1.419 

1.'>.679 

5,419 

300.000 

122,667 

1,420 

333,776 

4,876 

809 

5,264 

44,035 

25,833 

161,394 

11,329.253 

684,235 

22,766 

111,335 

5,741 

13.797 

150,000 

595,031 
42,909 
15,840 
10,000 


22,739,323 


Total. 


7,974,463 

11,215 

6,019 

1,716 

77,410 

178,068 

65.076 

866,213 

187 

211,092 

12,983 

78,600 

1,489 

10,404 

5,600 

320.300 

130.057 

1,590 

348,728 

5,310 

S73 

6,317 

61,540 

30.083 

109,849 

13,209,114 

790,660 

26,140 

122,104 

6,318 

16,063 

153,000 

649,701 
46,009 
17,253 
10.800 


26,614,916 
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STATISTICS   FROM    COLORED   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

Ill  our  present  condition  of  organization  it  is  quite  impossible  to  secure  accurate  sta- 
tistics of  the  colored  Sunday  schools.  They  are  included  in  the  statistics  for  the  white 
schools  in  the  preceding  tables.  We  have  now  fairly  good  oi^nization  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  likewise  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  a  x>art  ial  organization  in  Virginia, 
all  under  the  general  direction  of  our  negro  field  workers. 

WHAT   OUR   STATISTICS   SHOW. 

1.  A  very  slight  gain  in  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  and  in  the  total  enrollment. 

2.  Much  inaccuracy  in  the  reports,  as  shown  1)y  the  fact  that  no  less  than  12  States 
rex)ort  a  gain  or  loss  of  about  40,000  each  as  compared  with  the  last  statistics  presented, 
while  one  State  shows  a  gain  of  117,000,  and  another  shows  a  loss  of  237,000.  These  fig- 
ures simply  mean  great  inaccuracy  somewhere,  either  with  present  or  former  reports, 

3.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  States  organized.  i 

4.  That  we  have  held  about  14,000  Sunday  school  conventions  during  the  past  year, 
or  probably  40,000  conventions  during  the  triennium. 

5.  A  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  primary  unions. 

6.  Nearly  12,000  primary  departments  reporting  separate  rooms. 

7.  A  gain  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  home  department. 

8.  A  gain  of  about  100  per  cent  in  the  membership  of  the  teacher  training  classes. 

9.  A  gain  of  120  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teacher  training  graduates. 

10.  Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  cradle  rolls  reporting,  with 
198,223  members. 

11.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  schools  observing  decision  day. 

12.  Nineteen  States  and  Provinces  reporting  temperance  departments.  The  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  leads  in  this  department. 

13.  Eighteen  States  report  3,337  International  Bible  Reading  Association  members. 

14.  Eighty-nine  workers  are  employed  by  our  associations  on  full  time  and  59  on  part 
time. 

15.  There  is  a  gain  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teachers*  meetings. 

10.  The  additions  to  the  churches  from  the  Sunday  schools  show  up  better  than 
before,  even  with  many  States  not  reported. 

LIST  OF  EDUCATIONAL   PERIODICALS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   ON 

FILE  IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


Alabama. 

Binninghuni,   Educational  Exchange,   M.,   1C05, 
vol.  20. 

A  rkansas. 

Littlo  Rock,  Arkansas  School  Journal,  M.,  1905, 
vol.  10. 

California. 

San  Francisco,  Sierra  Educational  News,  M.,  1005, 

vol.  1. 
San  Francisco,  Western  Jourujil  of  Education,  M., 

1905,  vol.  10. 

Colorado. 

Denver,  Colorado  School  Journal,  M.,  1905,  vol.  21. 
Denver,   Kwky   Mountain   Educator,   M.,   1905, 
vol.  12. 

Florida. 

Oalnesvillo,  Florida  School  Exponent,  M.,  1905, 
ro/.  13. 


Illinois. 

Bloomington,  School  and  Homo  Education,  M., 

1905,  vol.  25. 
Chicago,  Board  of  Education  Bulletin,  M.,  1905, 

series  1. 
Chicago,  Elementary  School  Teacher,  M.,  1905, 

vol.  6. 
Chicago,  Rome  Education,  M.,  1905,  vol  2. 
Chicago,  Kindergarten  Magazine,  M.,  1905,  voL  IS. 
Chicago,  School  Review,  M.,  1905,  voL  13. 
Chicago,  Teachers'  Federation  Bulletin,  W.,  1905, 

vol.  5. 

Oak  Park,  School  Century,  M.,  1905,  vol.  1. 

TaylorviUe,  School  News  and  Practical  Educator, 

M.,  1905,  VOL  19. 

Indiana, 

Indianapolis,  EducatorJoomal,  M.,  1905,  vol.  6, 

Iowa, 

Charles  City,  Iowa  Teacher,  M.,  1905,  vol.  19. 
Dea  Moines,  Midland  Schools,  M.,  1905,  voL  20. 
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IXutchinson,  Kansas  Educator,  M.,  1905,  vol.  3. 
Topeka,  Western  School  Journal,  M.,  1905,  yoL  22. 

Kentucky, 

Lexington,  Southern  School  Journal,  M.,  1905, 

vol.  10. 

Louisiana. 

New  Orleans,  Teachers'  Outlook,  M.,  1905,  voL  6. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  School  Review,  M.,  1905, 

vol.  13. 

Maryland, 

Baltimore,  Har^'land  Educational  Journal,  M., 

1906,  voL  1. 

Massachusetts, 

Boston,  Amorican  Primary  Teacher,  M.,  1905, 

VOL  24. 
Boston,  Education,  M.,  1905,  vol.  26. 
Boston,  Journal  of  Education,  \V.,  1905,  vol.  G2. 
Bodton,  Popular  Educator,  M.,  1905,  voL  23. 
Boston,  Primary  Education,  M.,  1905,  voL  13. 
Springfield,    Kindergarten    Review,    H.,    1905, 

voL  10. 

Worcester,    Pedagogical    Seminary,    Qu.,    1905, 

vol.12. 

Michi{fan. 

Lansing,  Moderator  Topics,  W.,  1905,  voL  20. 

Minnesota.  . 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  School  Journal,  M.,  1905, 

vol.  5. 
Minneapolis,  School  Education,  M.,  1905,  voL  24. 

Missouri. 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  School  Journal,  M.,  1905, 

TOL22. 
St.  Louis,  Evangelish-Lutherisches  Schulblatt, 

M.,  1905,  vol.  40. 

Nebraska. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  Teacher,  M.,  1905,  voL  8. 

New  York. 

Albany,  American  Education  from  Kindergarten 

to  CoUflge,  M.,  1905,  vol.  9. 
DansvlUe,    Normal    Instructor    and    Teachers' 

World,  M.,  1905,  vol.  15. 
New  York,  American  School  Board  Journal,  M., 

1905,  VOL  31. 
New  York,  Educational  Foundations,  M.,  1905, 

VOL  17. 
New  York,  Educational  Review,  M.,  1905,  voL  30. 
New  York,  New  Education,  M.,  1905,  voL  18. 
New  York,  School,  M.,  1905,  vol.  17. 
New  York,  School  Journal,  M.,  1905,  voL  71. 
New  York,  Teachers'  Magazine,  M.,  1905,  voL  28. 
Syracuse,  School  Bulletin,  M.,  1905,  voL  32. 
Syracuse,  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  M.,  1905,  vol.  18. 


Ohio, 

Athens,  Ohio  Teacher,  M.,  1905,  voL  26. 
Cincinnati,  Public  School  Journal,  Scmimo.,  1905, 

vol.  45. 
Qeveland,  School  Topics,  M.,  1905,  vol.  1. 
Columbus,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  M.,  1905, 

vol.  54. 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  city.  School  Herald,  M.,  1905,  voL  13. 

Oreffon, 
Salem,  Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly,  M.,  1905,  vol.10. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  M.,  1906, 

voL  54. 
Philadelphia,  The  Teacher,  M.,  1905,  voL  0. 

South  Dakota. 

Madison,  Journal  of  Education,  M.,  1905,  vol.  7. 
Mitchell,  South  Dakota  Educator,  M.,  1905,  voLlO. 

Tennessee. 

Chattanooga,  Southern  Educational  Review,  M., 

1905,  VOL  2. 
NashviUe,  Progressive  Teacher,  M.,  1905,  vol.  11. 

Texas. 

Dallas,  Tejcas  School  Journal,  M..  1905,  voL  23. 
Dallas,  Texas  School  Magazine,  M.,  1005,  voL  8. 

Virffinia. 

Richmond,   Virginia  School  Journal,   M.,   1905, 
vol.  14. 

Washinffton. 

Seattle,  Northwest  Journal  of  Education,  M., 
1905,  vol.  17. 

West  Virifinia. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  School  Journal,  M., 
1905,  vol.  34. 

Wisconsin. 

Madison,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  M., 

1905,  VOL  37. 
Milwaukee,  Catholic  School  Journal,   M.,   1905, 

voL  5. 
Milwaukee,  Lutherische  Schulzeitung,  Bimo.,  1905, 

vol.  31. 
Milwaukee,  Pacdagoglschc  Monatshefte,  M.,  1905, 

vol.  6. 
Milwaukee,    Western   Teacher   (The),   M.,   1905, 

vol.  14. 

Wyoming. 

Sheridan,    Wyoming  School  Journal,   M. .  1905, 
vol.  2. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Regulations  concerning  corporal  pwiishment  in  public  schools  in  cities  of  JOO^OOO  or  more 

inhabitants. 


City. 


Allegheny,  Pa. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Daltimoro,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cinc'innuti,  Ohio.. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. . 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fall  River,  Mass  . 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo . 


Relation. 


Authority. 


To  be  avoided  when  obedience  and  good  order  can 
be  preserved  by  milder  measures.  Full  and  ac- 
curate record  required  to  be  kept,  which  at  all 
times  must  be  suoject  to  inspection  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  board  or  a  i>arent  of  a  pupil  in  attend- 
ance. 

Restricted  to  pupils  below  high  school.  Only  al- 
lowed when  ordered  by  principal.  The  latter  is 
required  to  keep  an  accurate  record  and  to  rc- 
IMrt  each  case  to  board  of  education  through  the 
superintendent. 

Forbidden 

Forbidden  in  high  schools  and  kindergartens  and 
as  to  girls  in  any  school.  In  any  case,  restricted 
to  blows  upon  the  hand  with  a  rattan.  Each 
case  must  bo  reported  through  the  principal  to 
the  superintendent. 

The  schools  must  be  governed,  as  far  as  possible, 
without  corx>oral  punishment:  special  permis- 
sion of  the  superintendent  necessary  for  any 
other  than  a  principal  or  an  assistant  principal 
to  administer  punishment. 

Forbidden 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky.. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Minneapolis,  Minn 


Newark,  N.  J... 


May  not  be  inflicted  for  failures  in  lessons  or 
recitations.  Blows  on  head  or  violent  shaking 
of  pupils  prohibited. 

Forbidden,  except  ia unclassified  schools,  where  it 
is  permitted  wnen  principal  and  suporlntcndent 
consent. 

Allowed  when  all  other  means  have  failed  To  be 
inflicted  in  schoolroom  by  pupil's  teacher,  the 
principal  being  the  judge  of  special  cases. 

Teachers  are  required  to  consult  with  and  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  principal  before  administer- 
ing corporal  punishment.  The  child's  parent 
and  the  superintendent  must  be  promptly  in- 
formed by  letter. 

Must  be  avoided  if  iMssible.  Must  not  Ix)  inflicted 
without  full  knowiedgiB  and  consent  of  prindpal. 

May  bo  inflicted  when  milder  measures  fail.  Must 
not  ordinarily  be  administered  in  presence  of 
school.  Record  of  each  punishment  and  ofTenso 
must  be  sent  to  sui)erintendent  for  inspection  of 
the  board. 

Must  l)e  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  May  be  in- 
flicted only  in  presence  of  principal,  and  must 
be  immediately  reported  by  him  to  superintend- 
ent. 

Forbidden 


Mav  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  flagrant  offenses,  and 
then  only  after  duly  notifying  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  intended  punishment;  and  if  parent  or 
guardian  will  administer  punishment,  so  as  to 
preserve  discipline  of  the  school,  te.<ichcr  must 
mflict  no  additional  punishment.  Must  not  be 
inflicted  in  presence  of  school,  but  at  the  close  of 
session  ana  in  presence  of  two  other  teachers  or 
the  superintendent. 

Must  be  avoided  if  possible;  switch  or  strap  to  be 
used;  blows  upon  face  or  head  forbidden. 

Forbidden , 

Must  be  avoided  when  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  measures. 

Permitted  as  last  resort  by  principal  only.  Ex- 
cessive punishment  and  lonely  confinement 
prohibited.  Must  not  be  Inflicted  In  presence 
of  class.  All  cases  must  be  reported  monthly 
to  superintendent. 

Permitted  only  when  all  other  means  fail.  Prin- 
cipal only  may  inflict  corporal  punishment; 
then  only  when  parents  give  written  consent. 
Each  case  must  bo  reported  by  principal  to  su- 
perintendent. 

Forbidden 


Rules,  Art.  HI,  sec.  7,  and 
Art.  IV,  sec.  3,  contained 
in  Annual  Report,  19(H 
pp.  151  and  152. 


Rules  (Annual  Report,  1903; 
pp.  82-104),  sees.  58, 50. 


Rules,  1901,  p.  17.  art.  181. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  190^ 
sees.  195  and  218. 


Charter  and  Ordinances, 
1896,  Chap.  XIV.  p.  218, 
sec.  39. 


Rul38  and  Regulations,  1898; 

p.  38,  sec.  62. 
Annual  Report,  1896,  p.  199, 

HAP   fti 

Ilandbook,  1904,  pp.  02  and 
94,  sees.  22,  23. 

Report,  1891,  p.  136,  sees.  27, 
28. 

Rules,  IIKXJ,  Rule  XV,  sees. 
14  and  10. 


Manual,  1905,  p.  109,  niles  96 

and  92e. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  1894, 

p.  13,  see.  46. 


Manual,  1901 ,  p.  51 ,  sec.  11. 


New  Jersey  School   Laws, 

1902,  p.  46,  sec.  106. 
Rules  and  Regiilatlonr),  1896, 

p.  24,  sec.  88. 


Rex)ort,  1904,  p.  174,  sec.  87. 

Manual,  1905,  p.  33,  rule  3. 
Manual,  1898,  p.  53,  sec.  48. 

Rules  and  Re^nilatlons,  1901, 
p.  49,  Art.  XIV,  sees.  7,  8. 


Report,  1904,  p.  155,  sec.  6. 


New  Jersey  School  Law% 
I      1902,  p.  46,  sec.  106. 
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Regulutions  concerning  corporal  punishment  in  public  schools  in  cities  of  100^000  or  more 

inhabitants — Continued . 


city. 


Kew  Iluven,  Conn. 


New  Orloana,  La 


N«.w  York,  N.  Y, 
Oinaba,  Ncbr 

rater  son,  N.  J.. 

'I'hiladelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa... 

Providence,  11.  I 


Rochoster,  N.  Y. 
6t.  Joseph,  Mo. . 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R^ulation. 


Scranton,  Pa 

Syracnso,  N.  Y... 

Tolwlo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worct»ster,  Mass.. 


Authority. 


May  be  administered,  with  consent  of  principal, 
in  extreme  cases  onlv,  but  never  at  some  sesuon 
of  school  at  which  the  offense  was  committed. 
Cases  to  be  reported  monthly  to  superintendent. 

Restricted  to  male  pupils  below  high  school,  and 
to  be  administered  only  after  all  other  means 
have  failed.  Only  principal  or  assistant  prin- 
cipal, by  authority  of  the  former,  have  right  to 
inQict.  Restricted  to  the  hands  and  must  not 
be  Inflicted  in  presence  of  class  or  at  time  of 
offense.  Monthly  report  to  superintendent 
required. 

Forbidden 

Teachers  are  required  to  govern  their  pupils  by 
kindness  and  appeals  to  their  nobler  affections 
and  sentiments. 

Forbidden 


There  is  no  rule,  but  corporal  punishment  is  said 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  common  consent. 

Not  forbidden,  but  is  inflicted  only  in  extreme 
cases. 

No  pupil  above  primary  liable,  and  in  the  latter 
omy  with  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 
Each  case  must  be  reported  to  supenntendent 
immediately,  who  camics  an  investigation  to  be 
made. 

May  be  inflicted  in  extreme  cases  by  the  principal 
or,  with  his  consent,  by  an  assistant. 

Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Each  case  to 
be  reported  to  principal  and  by  hinvmonthly  to 
superintendent. 

Inflicted  only  with  consent  of  principal,  by  either 
teacher  or  principal,  presence  of  both  being  ro- 
quired.  Authorized  but  not  encouraged  by  the 
board,  being  left  largely  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  oi  principals.  In  some  schools  the 
latter  dispense  with  it  altogether,  while  in 
others  it  is  permitted  in  extreme  cases. 

Forbidden,  except  when  necessary  to  reiMl  vio- 
lence. 

May  not  be  inflicted  in  the  high  schools  or  upon 
^ris  in  any  schools.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
extreme  oases  and  may  be  Inflicted  only  by  prin- 
cipals or  by  vioe-principals  with  the  consent  of 
principals.  Excessive  punishment  is  prohibited, 
only  a  strap  or  a  rattan  loeing  allowed. 

Forbidden  except  in  flagrant  cases  of  disobedience 
and  disorder.  Not  to  be  administered  in  pros- 
enoe  of  school,  but  some  other  teacher  or  the  su- 
porintendent  required  to  bo  present. 

Forbidden 


Forbidden 

Must  be  avoided  if  possible.  All  cases  must  be 
reported  monthly  to  principal  and  through  him 
and  supervising  principal  to  superintendent. 

Permitted  only  in  extreme  cases,  then  only  when 
approved  by  principal  or  superintendent. 
Must  not  be  Infliotea  in  presence  of  school. 
Teachers  are  required  to  make  and  keep  com- 
plete records  of  all  cases. 


Manual,  1891,  p.  56,  art.  12, 
sec.  476. 


Report,   1902,  p.   lf;7.   Art. 
Vll.  sees.  5-8. 


By-laws,  10O2,  p.  41,  sec.  451. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  1900, 

p.  56,  sec.  105. 
New  Jersey  School    Laws, 

1902,  p.  40,  sec.  100. 


Report,  1900,  p.  11. 

By-laws,   ICKW,   p.   20,    Art. 
XIV. 


By-laws   and    Rules,    1898, 

p.  38,  sec.  5. 
Report,  18U0,  p.  170,  sec.  13. 


Report.  1903,  p.  231. 


Report,  1904,  p.  219,  sec.  131. 
Rules,  1900,  p.  25,  sec.  G4. 


Rules  and  Regulations,  1887, 

p.  14,  800.  0. 


Rules  and  Regulations,  1808. 

p.  30,  sec.  20. 
By-laws.  1885,  p.  53,  sec.  3. 
Rules,  1903,  p.  22,  sec.  48. 

Rules,  1905,  ]>.  21.  sec.  13. 
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REQUIREMENTS  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  OF  CERTAIN  CITIES  AS  TO 

VACCINATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


City. 


Atlanta,  Ga... 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. . 


Rogulation. 


I 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111 


Detroit,  Mich 

IlavGrhill,  Mass 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Newark,  X.  J 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . 
New  Orleans,  La 


No  papil  admitted  except  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  vaccination. 

Vaccination  or  ottier  protection  against  amallpox 
required. 

Ptiysician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
or  certificate  showing  ttiat  the  health  of  child 
would  be  endanxerea  by  vaccination  required. 
Record  must  be  Kept. 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
or  that  child  is  unfit  subject  for  same. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  within 
seven  years  unless  pupil  has  had  varioloid  or 
smallpox. 

Certificate  of  successful  vaccination  required 


Authority. 


Newton,  Mass. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Paterson,  N.  J.. 


Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Providence,  R.  I... 

Reading,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Springfield,  Ohio.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Worcf'Stor,  Mass... 


Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
or  that  child  is  unfit  subject  for  same. 

Successful  vaccination  reqmrcd  of  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  vaccination  or  other 
protection  against  smaUpox  required. 

Physician's  certificate  of  soocessfnl  vaccination 
required  tmless  pupil  has  had  smallpox. 
Wnere  Insusceptibility  to  virus  is  daimiea  or 
demonstrated  the  matter  is  referred  to  com- 
mittee for  action. 

No  nnvaocinated  child  admitted  to  the  schools 
unless  physician's  certificate  shows  that  ho  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  vaccination. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  within 
seven  years  required  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

I^jfsiclan's  certificate  or  other  satlsfactorv  evi- 
dence of  vaccination  unless  child  Is  unfit  for 
same. 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
required  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  janitors.  The 
latter  are  also  required  to  file  scmiannoally 
certificates  of  vaoonation  of  helpers  and  as- 
sistants and  members  of  their  families  residing 
in  school  buildlnn.  Prlncl]>als  must  cooperate 
with  agents  of  tne  board  of  health  authorized 
to  visit  sdiools  for  the  purjiose  of  vaccinating 
pnplls  and  teachers. 

Sueoessful  vaccination  mav  be  required  by  su- 
perintendent as  a  conditfon  of  admission  (prc- 
snmaNy  when  the  danger  of  an  epidemic  war- 
rants sndi  a  step). 

Physician's  oertiucate  of  successful  vaccination, 
or   that   pupil  has  had   smallpox,  required. 
Principals  required  to  report  number  ox  non- 
vacoinated  pupils  applying  for  admission. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  or  other  evi- 
dence of  protection  against  smallpox  required. 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
required. 

No  child  admitted  milcss  vaccinated  and  suf- 
ficient evidence  thereof  presented  to  principal. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  vaccination  required  — 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  vaccination  must  be 
given  when  required  by  board. 

Successful  yaocination  or  other  protection 
against  smallpox  required. 

Phvslclan's  certificate  of  vaccination,  or  that 
child  is  an  unfit  subject  for  the  same,  required. 


Rules  (Annual  Report,  1909, 

pp.  82-104),  sec.  84. 
Rules,  1901,  Art.  XIX,  sec.  1. 


Rules  (School   Doc.   No.  6 
1904),  Chap.  XVI,  sec.  230. 


Rules,  1901,  Chap.  IX,  sec. 

87. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  1898, 

p.  30. 

Manual,  1904  (revised  to 
Jan.  1, 1905),  rule  7G  (a). 

Regulations,  1905,  Chap.  XI, 
sec.  1. 

Rules  and  Regulations  (re- 
vision of  January,  1904), 
Rule  LXI. 

Manual,  rJ05,  sec.  2,  rule  11. 

Rules,  1904.  Art.  V,  sec.  1(a). 


Rules  and  Regulations,  1902, 
chap.  44,  sec.  6. 

Rules,  ie05,  Art.  V,  siX?.  1, 
(a)  and  (b). 

Rules,  1S02,  Chap.  V,  sec.  10. 


By-laws  (amended  to  Jan. 
27,  1904),  see.  40,  Arts.  1 
and  2,  and  sec.  122,  art.  2. 


Manual,  1901,  page  40. 


Rules,    1903,    Art.    XXIII, 
sec.  1. 


Rules,  1903,  Art.  XI,  sec.  4. 

Manual,    1903,    Sec.    XIX, 

rule  2. 
Rules,  1902,  rule  40,  Sec.  VI. 

Rules,  1900,  Sec.  III. 
Rules  and  Regulations.  1903, 

rule  39. 
Rules,  1903,  sec.  3. 

Rules.  1905,  Chap.  IX,  sec.  8. 
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LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  CITIES  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives,  for  several  classes  (or  groups)  of  teachers,  the  percentage 
of  the  total  number  in  each  class  (or  group)  who  have  served  any  given  number  of 
years  up  to  forty,  on  two  different  bases,  namely:  (A),  including  all  service,  regardless 
of  where  performed,  and  (B),  including  only  service  performed  in  the  city  where 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  regarding  it  ("in  present  location*'). 

This  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Bureau  in  1904,  and  the  results  were  published  in 
considerable  detail  in  its  Annual  Report  of  that  year,  chapter  23,  pages  1277-1301. 


Year?. 


Under  1. 
1 


A.— Total  servioe,  regardless  of  where 
performed. 


B.— Service  in  present  location. 


Teachers  in  cities  of  8,000  in- 
habitants and  over. 


3 

4 

6 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2li 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40  and  over ! 


Males. 

Females. 

Per  cent. 

Per  ctnt. 

1.160 

1.887 

3.200 

4.806 

3.780 

5.928 

4.553 

6i358 

4.424 

6i555 

4.274 

&146 

4.29C 

5.765 

4.061 

&724 

&047 

5.191 

3.710 

4.611 

4.480 

4.579 

3.630 

3,797 

3.651 

3.977 

2.985 

3.371 

3.394 

3.315 

3.028 

2.919 

2.427 

2.484 

2.513 

2.352 

2.728 

2.058 

2.700 

1.908 

3.544 

2.137 

2.040 

1.598 

2.062 

1.414 

1.632 

1.206 

1.740 

1.099 

2.160 

1.071 

1.761 

1.002 

1.675 

.833 

1.289 

.679 

1.031 

.681 

1.783 

.771 

.902 

.587 

.tiOl 

.501 

.816 

.473 

.1)66 

.420 

.773 

.332 

.795 

.250 

.515 

.225 

.365 

.191 

.301 

.180 

3.458 

.<106 

Both 
sexes. 


Per  cent. 

1.821 

4.662 

5.733 

6.195 

(1362 

6.977 

&632 

&575 

5.178 

4.530 

4.570 

3.782 

3.947 

3.336 

3.322 

2.929 

2.479 

2.366 

2.119 

1.981 

2.265 

1.638 

1.472 

1.246 

1.157 

1.171 

1.070 

.910 

734 

.713 

.863 

.615 

.510 

.504 

.442 

.372 

.306 

.251 

.206 

.191 

.865 


Teach- 
ers in 
cities  of 
100.000  in- 
habi- 
tants and 
over. 


Per  cent. 

2.068 

4.380 

5.448 

&688 

6!'848 

5.181 

5i070 

5.367 

4.914 

4.407 

4.100 

3.833 

3.896 

3.397 

3.402 

2.842 

2.455 

2.468 

2.219 

2.000 

2.353 

1.854 

1.610 

1.625 

1.276 

1.210 

1.468 

1.196 

.867 

.929 

.903 

.747 

.667 

.671 

.618 

.445 

.436 

.382 

.271 

.267 

1.223 


Teachers  in  cities  of  8,000  in- 
habitants and  over. 


Males. 


Per  cent. 

4.286 

11.280 

10. 676 

&647 

6i419 

6.807 

5.196 

4.100 

3.915 

3.895 

3.*284 

3.024 

2.600 

2.560 

2.OG0 

2.356 

1.677 

1.466 

1.677 

1.132 

1.506 

1.243 

1.150 

.798 

1.002 

.046 

.575 

.723 

.538 

.631 

.816 

.638 

.408 

.445 

.408 

.371 

.427 

.241 

.297 

.204 

.798 


Females. 


Per  cent. 

3.400 

9.502 

9.588 

&084 

7.331 

6.400 

6.351 

6.046 

4.616 

4.061 

3.604 

3.235 

3.205 

2.811 

2.681 

2.297 

1.829 

1.766 

1.565 

1.412 

1.619 

If  171 

1.057 

.  ovo 

.766 

.738 

.751 

.610 

.487 

.529 

.585 

.466 

.438 

.378 

.342 

.252 

.185 

.172 

.132 

.136 

.419 


Both 
sexes. 


Per  cent. 

3.491 

9.750 

9.081 

&136 

7.246 

6.345 

5.337 

4.957 

4.460 

4.046 

3.656 

3.216 

3.238 

2.790 

2.623 

2.303 

1.806 

1.738 

1.666 

1.386 

1.526 

1.178 

1.066 

.889 

.788 

.757 

.735 

.620 

.492 

.539 

.606 

.473 

.435 

.385 

.  oto 

.263 

.208 

.178 

.147 

.142 

.453 


Teach- 
ers in 
cities  of 
100.000  in- 
habi- 
tants and 
over. 


Per  cent. 

3.205 

7.367 

8.227 

7.409 

6.984 

6.733 

&358 

5.202 

4.660 

4.372 

3.745 

3.547 

3.301 

2.860 

2.839 

2.426 

2.026 

1.938 

1.643 

1.G30 

1.719 

1.394 

1.280 

1.028 

.939 

.886 

1.074 

.880 

.656 

.708 

.687 

.630 

.602 

.514 

.489 

.350 

.316 

.270 

.189 

.215 

.657 
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HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Europe  the  importance  of  higher  commercial  education  has  been  recognized  by 
the  establishment  of  commercial  academies  or  university  faculties  of  commerce  in 
Leipzig,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Cologne,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen),  Germany; 
in  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Prague,  Austria;  in  Zurich,  Switzerland;  in  Paris  and  Lyon, 
France;  in  Antwerp,  Belgiiun;  in  London  and  Birmingham,  England,  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  The  four  institutions  in  Germany  already,  five  years  after  their 
establishment,  have  nearly  3,000  students,  358  of  whom  are  foreigners,  chiefly  from 
countries  where  no  provision  is  made  for  higher  commercial  studies.  These  insti- 
tutions have  no  uniform  curriculum,  such  as  universities  or  polytechnica  have,  nor 
is  their  organization  the  same.  Two  of  the  four  institutions  (Frankfort  and  Cologne) 
are  independent  schools,  maintained  by  means  of  tuition  fees,  city  subsidies,  and 
endowments;  one  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Leipzig,  one  with  the  Poly- 
technicum  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Leipzig  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the  four  and 
has  the  greatest  number  of  matriculated  students;  that  of  Cologne  has  the  largest 
number  of  hearers  (or  nonmatriculated  students),  most  of  whom  attend  evening  courses. 
The  institution  at  Frankfort  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  French  social  science 
schools  and  bears  the  title  "Academy  of  Social  and  Commercial  Sciences.'*  The 
other  three  have  piu^ely  commercial  curricula,  in  which  the  subject  of  * 'merchan- 
dise," or  commercial  technology,  takes  up  much  time.  All  of  them  teach  from  four 
to  six  modem  languages,  two  or  three  of  which  are  optional  studies.  A  fifth  institution , 
intended  to  aid  the  higher  e<lucation  of  merchants,  is  planned  for  Hamburg,  where  the 
officials  of  the  great  steamship  companies  and  the  heads  of  exporting  houses  are  agitat- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  commercial  university.  In  Berlin  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  open  a  new  institution  for  higher  commercial  studies  in  October,  1906. 
The  course  of  study  for  the  year  1906-7  is  designed  to  include  72  series  of  lectures  by 
35  professors.  The  subjects  are:  Commercial  science,  political  economy,  commercial 
law,  pure  and  applied  natural  science,  geography,  counting-house  theory  and 
practice,  study  of  merchandise,  technology,  insurance,  and  others.  A  seminary  fur 
foreign  languages  will  be  connected  with  this  new  school,  where  in  addition  to  Rus- 
sian, Spanish,  Italian,  English,  and  French,  other  languages,  such  as  Danish,  Swedish, 
Portuguese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  and  Suaheli  will  be  taught  as  special  or  optional 
studies.  The  institution  is  to  be  governed  by  a  faculty — that  is,  it  is  to  have  a  col- 
legiate organization,  with  a  rector  at  its  head.  Professor  Jastrow  has  been  chosen  for 
the  first  rectorial  period  of  three  years.  Though  this  university  will  not  grant  academic 
degrees,  its  graduates  will  be  admitted  to  State  examinations,  the  passing  of  which 
entitles  them  to  high  positions  in  the  State's  service.  The  institution  will  be  opened 
in  its  own  home  erected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  independent  of  the  old  established 
university.  There  seems  to  be  prevalent  among  the  founders  and  supporters  of  higher 
commercial  institutions  in  continental  Europe  a  dislike  to  submit  the  professional 
education  of  merchants  to  the  old  established  rules  and  metliods  of  universities. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


CONTJCNTH. — iDstrnctlon  in  forestry — The  American  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
re«earcti — The  progress  of  educational  reform  In  China. 


INSTKUCTION  IN  FORESTRY. 

The  establishmeut  of  large  forest  reserves  by  the  national  and  some  of  the 
Stute  governments  has  created  a  demand  for  men  well  trained  in  the  science 
of  forestry  to  undertake  the  care,  management,  and  development  of  such  re- 
serves ;  such  specially  trained  men  are  likewise  needed  to  take  charge  of  large 
timber  tracts  owned  by  railroad  and  other  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying timber  for  their  needs. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  instruction  in  forestry  offered  in  this  country  was 
that  in  connection  with  the  courses  of  study  in  agriculture  in  the  land-grant 
colleges.  This  consisted,  then  as  now,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  of  in- 
struction in  forestry  of  a  very  general  nature,  given,  as  a  rule,  about  three  times 
a  week  in  one  term  of  ten  to  twelve  weeks,  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  year 
of  the  c*ourse. 

At  the  present  time  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  by  44  institutions  of  high 
grade.  Of  this  number,  37  are  land-grant  colleges  established  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1862.  In  36  of  the  .44  institutions  the  instruction 
forms  a  part  of  or  may  be  elected  in  the  regular  agricultural  or  horticultural 
courses ;  6  institutions  offer  regular  four-year  undergraduate  courses  in  forestry, 
while  in  2  institutions  the  instruction  in  forestry  is  intended  only  for  stu- 
dents who  have  already  completed  an  undergraduate  college  course  of  study. 

The  6  institutions  ofTering  four-year  undergraduate  courses  ai*e  the  State 
universities  of  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio  and  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  These  courses  include  a  considerable  amount  of  Instruc- 
tion in  liberal  studies,  especially  in  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural 
pcience.  The  technical  study  of  forestry  is  generally  limited  to  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course. 

The  institutions  whose  work  is  limited  to  graduate  students  are  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Yale  Forest  School  of  Yale  University  was  founded  in  1900  by  a  gift  of 
$150,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinchot  and  their  sons.  The  endowment 
was  increased  by  $50,000  in  1903  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinchot  and  their 
son,  Gifford  Pinchot.  The  gift  also  provides  for  a  summer  school  of  forestry 
in  Milford,  Pa.,  where  extensive  facilities  for  field  work  are  available.  The 
work  of  the  summer  term  of  the  junior  year  and  of  the  spring  term  of  the 
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senior  yoar  Is  done  at  Milfonl,  I*:i.,  where  buikllngs  for  lecture  and  laborjitory 
puriKJses  have  been  erected. 

The  scope  of  the  Instniction  in  forestry  offeretl  by  tlie  several  institutions 
and  the  amount  of  time  given  thereto  are  as  follows : 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Ifnttiiutc, — Under  the  department  of  botany  seniors  may 
select  for  research  and  thesis  work  a  course  in  forestry  or  plant  culture.  In- 
struction Is  given  by  Edwin  M.  Wilcox.  Ph.  D.,  i>rofessor  of  botany. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  lor  yegrocs  (Alahatna). — Instruction  In 
forestiy  is  given  during  the  winter  term  (twelve  weeks)  of  the  senior  year  In  the 
agricultural  course. 

University  of  Arkansas, — Instruction  in  forestry  (two  hours  per  week,  half 
year)  is  offered  to  third  and  fourth  year  students  in  the  department  of  horti- 
culture. The  instruction  is  given  by  Ernest  Walker,  B.  S.  Agr.,  professor  of 
horticulture. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. — The  elements  of  fore?»try  (five  hours,  thirteen 
weeks,  senior  year)  is  elective  for  agricultural  students.  r»urton  O.  Longyear, 
B.  S.,  is  instructor  in  botany  and  forestry. 
i)  Yale  University  {Connecticut), — The  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Yale 
Forest  School  extends  through  two  years.  The  work  Is  of  an  advanced  and 
technical  character  and  is  dc&igued  for  college  graduates  who  already  have  had 
a  thorough  collegiate  training  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  master  of  forestry.    The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

I 

I  Junior  year, — Smumer  term:  Surveying,  two  and  oue4ialf  days  per  week; 
forest  mensuration,  two  and  one-half  days  i)er  week.  Fall  term:  Silviculture, 
two  hours  per  week  and  field  work ;  forest  botany — general  morphology  o£ 
plants,  six  hours;  physiography,  two  hours,  with  additional  field  work;  map- 
ping and  ofiii^  work,  six  hours;  mechanical  drawing,  three  hours.  Winter 
term:  Silviculture,  two  liours  and  field  w^ork;  forest  botany — general  mor- 
phology of  plants,  six  hours;  forest  physiograpliy,  two  hours;  mapping  and 
office  work,  three  hours;  forest  entomology,  two  hours;  forest  reserves,  twelve 
le<'tures;  forest  hydrography,  six  lectures;  State  forest  law,  two  hours. 
Spring  term:  Forest  botany — plant  physiology,  six  hours;  silviculture,  two 
liours  lectures,  eight  hours  field  work;  plij^^siography,  two  hours  and  field  work; 
diseases  of  tn>es,  six  hour.^. 

jSV'ttior  year, — Fall  term :  Forest  technology,  two  hours  lectures,  six  hours 
lal)oratory;  forest  management,  four  hours;  forest  administration  and  law, 
two  hours;  lumbering,  four  to  five  hours.  Winter  term:  Forest  technology, 
two  hours  lectures,  six  hours  laboratorj* ;  forest  management,  four  hours ;  lum- 
bering, four  to  five  hours;  lumber  trade  and  transix)rtation,  six  to  eight  lec- 
tures ;  road  construction,  one  liour ;  preservation  of  timber,  six  liK'tures ;  history 
of  forestry,  two  hours;  forest  policy,  six  lectures:  methods  of  Government  field 
work,  four  lectures;  forest  fires  and  grazing,  lectures.  Spring  term:  Field 
work  in  topographic  surveying  and  forest  management  at  Milford.  Pa.  Special 
lecture  courses:  Fish  culture,  twelve  lectures:  game  preservation,  four  to  six 
lectures ;  packing  and  pack  transportation,  two  weeks ;  forest  entomology,  four 
to  six  lectures;  forestry  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  twelve  lectun^s;  scojk)  of 
fort>st  planting,  six  lectures. 

The  entire  work  of  the  spring  term  of  the  senior  year  is  transferred  to  Mil- 
ford,  Pa.,  where  also  is  conducted  the  summer  school  in  forestry,  which  is  in- 
tendiHl  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  or  who  are  not  ready  for  the  more 
advanced  technical  courses  at  regular  forest  schools.  The  course  covers  a 
period  of  seven  weeks  and  includes  Instruction  In  forest  botany,  silviculture, 
fori'st  nMMKsuration.  introduction  to  forestry,  forest  lu'otection,  forest  regions  of 
Juited  States. 
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The  histractton  In  forestry  is  given  by  Ilenry  S.  GraTCS,  A.  M.,  director  of 
the  Yale  Forest  School  and  PInchot  professor  of  forestry;  Gifford  Pinchot, 
A.  M^  and  James  W.  Tonmey,  M.  &.,  professors  of  forestry;  Roy  L.  Marston, 
M.  F.,  assistant  professor  of  forestry;  Arthur  H.  Graves,  A.  B.,  instructor  in 
forest  lx)taAy;  Alexander  W.  Evans,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of  botany; 
Arthur  L,  Dean,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  plant  physiology ;  G^eorge  B.  Nichols,  A.  R, 
assistant  in  botany;  Harry  I>.  Tlemann,  M.  F.,  assistant  in  forest  technology; 
and  a  nnmber  of  lecturers  drawn  largely  from  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Dopartinent  of  Agricnltnre. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. — Study  of  practical  forest  management; 
reprodnction,,  growth,  and  maturity  of  forest  trees ;  destructive  agencies  in  the 
forests;  care  of  farm  forests;  stud^  of  native  forest  trees.  (Fourth  year, 
twelve  weeks,  three  hours.) 

A  two-year  course  in  forestry  has  been  arranged  for  fifth  and  sixth  year 
students.  Lectures  are  given  on  ^Iricolture,  fundamental  principles  of  for- 
estry, propagation  of  forest  trees,  forest  planting;  timber  measurements,  timber 
physics,  treatment  of  farm  forests.  United  States  and  State  reservations,  and 
kindred  subjects  The  instruction  Is  glrea  by  Edward  A.  White,  B.  S.,  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  forestry,  and  landscape  architecture. 

VniversHjif^  of  Florida^ — A  course  of  lectures-  on  the  prindplies  ef  forestry, 
inffuencea  of  forestry  on  climate,  ftuit  growing;  forest  cropping,  protection,  use^ 
of  Florida  woods,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  (Senior  year,  first  semester,  four  hours^ 
eSective  for  natural  history  and  agricultural  students.)  Instruction  is  given 
by  F.  M.  Bolfs,  M.  S.,  professor  of  botany^  and  horticulture. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — During  the  second 
term  (half  year)  of  the  junior  year  two  hours  per  week  are  given  to  instruction 
in  forestry,  entomology,  aplcntture,  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  and  vegetation. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College, — Lectures  on  forest  influences  and  meth- 
ods of  forest  management,  timbers,  and  forest  products  in  senior  year  of  agri- 
cultural course. 

Vniveraitp  ef  I44ho. — A  practical  and  scientific  acquaintance  with  all  of  the 
common  forest  trees  In  the  State,  their  uaes,  preservation,  and  abundance. 
(One  semester,  four  hours  per  week.)  Instruction  is  given  by  Louis  F.  Hen- 
dterson.  Ph.  B.,  professor  of  botai^. 

University  of  IltHioh. — Forest  trees  and  their  natural  uses,  their  distribution, 
and  their  artificial  production ;  relations  of  forest  and  climate ;  forestry  legis- 
lation and  economy.  (One  semester,  two  hours  per  week.)  Instruction  Is 
given  by  Thomas  J.  Burrill,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  botany. 

Purdue  University  (Indiana), — Effects  of  forests  upon  climate;  reasons  for 
forest  tree  planting;  influence  of  forests  on  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  soil ;  effects  of  forests  on  the  water  supply  of  springs,  creeks,  and  rivers ; 
methods  of  propagating  forest  trees;  comparison  of  the  growth  of  different 
species  under  cultivation.  ~  (Elective  for  seniors  in  agricultural  course.)  In- 
struction given  by  Stanley  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  biology. 

Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — ^Undergraduate  work  in 
forestry  is  offered  as  follows:  Elementary  forestry  (sophomore  year,  second 
semester,  three  hours) ;  silviculture  (junior  year,  second  semester,  three  hours) ; 
forest  management  and  policy  (senior  year,  second  semester,  three  hours) ; 
wood  technology  (senior  year,  second  semester,  three  hours).  Graduate  work 
is  offered  In  probfem  of  tree  planting,  studies  of  the  native  timber  growth,  pre- 
vention of  erosion  and  reclamation  of  flood-damaged  lands  by  tree  planting, 
studies  in  the-  artificial  preservation  of  timber.  Instruction  Is  given  by  Hugh 
P.  Baker,  M.  F.,  assistant  professor  of  forestry. 
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f:Hircr$iiy  of  iotca. — ^The  four-year  coane  in  forestry  leads  to  the  B.  S. 
d«*^ree.  The  technical  coarnes  in  foref^try  included  are:  SilTicoltnre  (senior 
year,  tbree  boura) ;  forest  products  Onnior  year,  first  semester,  two  boors)  ; 
forest  mensuration  Ouuk>r  year,  first  semester,  two  and  one-balf  hours)  ;  Imii- 
berlng  (senior  year,  first  «emester.  three  hours) ;  forestry  in  the  United  *  States 
(senior  year,  first  semester,  five  hours) :  forest  management  (senior  year,  first 
semester,  three  hours) ;  forest  protection  (senior  year,  first  semester,  two 
hours)  ;  history  of  forestry  (senior  year,  first  semester,  one  hour).  Instruct  km 
is  given  by  Bohumil  8himek.  M.  S..  professor  of  physiological  botany. 

KanBQH  Htatc  Agricultural  College, — Infitruction  in  forestry  is  offered  as  an 
elective  in  the  winter  term  of  the  fourth  year.     It  presents  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  forestry  dealing  with  the  relations  of  forests  to  public 
welfare,  and  the  means  of  regulating  and  preserving  forests. 

CJraduate  instruction  is  offered  in  dendrology,  forest  tei^hnology.  silvicultnre, 
and  forest  management.  The  instruction  is  provided  in  the  department  of  bortl- 
culture.  Albert  Dickens,  M.  8.,  professor  of  bortir-ulture. 

Herfa  College  (Kentucky). — Instruction  is  offered  throughout  tlie  feni<Mr  year 
as  follows:  Forest  botany  (fall  term,  five  hours > ;  forest  influences  and  forests 
utility  (winter  term,  lectures,  three  hours,  library  and  field,  two  hours)  ;  forest 
management  (spring  term,  five  hours).  The  forestry  department  has  acquired 
2,000  acres  of  mountain  land  for  field  study.  Silas  C.  MaM^on,  M.  S.,  is  professor 
of  liorticulture  and  forestry. 

VniverHity  of  Maine, — The  undergraduate  course  in  forestrj*  extends  througb 
four  years  and  leads  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  The  instruction  in  forestry  included  In 
the  course  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  year:  (Jeneral  forestry  (half  year,  three  hours). 

Sophomore  year:  Forest  botany  (two  hours;  field  and  laboratory  work,  four 
hours). 

Junior  and  senior  years:  Silviculture  (two  hours  through  one  year:  field 
work  e<iu!va]ent  to  eight  hours  through  a  half  year)  ;  forest  measurements  (half 
year,  two  hours;  field  work,  half  year,  four  hours)  ;  lumbering  (half  year,  one 
hour;  two  weeks  in  lumber  camp);  forest  management  (quarter  year,  two 
hours)  ;  thesis  work  in  forest  management  (half  year,  ten  hours). 

The  woodland  belonging  to  the  university,  together  with  adjacent  land  covered 
by  a  young  forest,  furnishes  a  field  for  the  study  of  forest  problems.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  Samuel  X.  Spring,  M.  F.,  professor  of  forestry,  and  M,  B.  C^m- 
mings,  M.  S.,  instructor  in  botany. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, — Instruction  in  forestry  is  provided  in  the 
senior  year,  twelve  weeks,  three  iieriods  per  week.  The  text-books  are  Roth's 
First  Book  of  Forestry  and  Pinchot's  Primer  of  Forestry.  Instruction  is  given 
by  \V.  N.  Ilutt,  B.  S.  A.,  professor  of  horticulture. 

Harvard  University  (ManHachusetts), — Instruction  is  offered  as  follows: 
Kloments  of  silviculture  (half  year,  twice  a  week,  with  additional  hours  for 
field  work)  ;  practical  silviculture  (half  year,  twice  a  week,  with  additional 
hours  for  field  work)  ;  forest  measurements  (half  year,  twice  a  week,  with  addi- 
tional hours  for  field  and  laboratory  work) ;  forest  botany  (twice  a  week 
through  the  year,  with  additional  hours  for  field  work)  ;  forest  protection  (half 
year,  twi<'e  a  week)  ;  forest  history  (half  year,  twice  a  week)  ;  lumbering 
(twice  a  week  through  the  year)  ;  forest  management  (twice  a  week  through 
the  year,  with  additional  hours  for  field  work).  The  staff  consists  of  Richard 
T.  Fisher,  M.  F.,  and  Austin  Cary,  A.  M.,  assistant  professoi-s  of  forestry :  Ralph 
i\  Ilawley,  M.  F.,  instructor  In  forestry ;  Daniel  A.  Clarke,  B.  A.  S.,  and  John  G. 
Jack,  instructors  in  forest  botany. 
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Michigan  Agncultural  College, — ^The  forestry  course  extends  through  four 
years,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  being  the  same  as  for  agricultural 
students.  In  the  Junior  and  senior  years  the  technical  work  in  forestry  requires 
from  five  to  ten  hours  per  weeh:.    The  instruction  in  forestry  is  as  follows : 

Sophomore  year:  Elements  of  forestry  (twelve  weeks,  two  hours). 

Junior  year:  Principles  of  forestry  (twenty-four  weeks,  three  hours)  ;  forest 
botany  (through  the  year,  two  hours  of  class  work,  four  hours  of  field  work)  ; 
wood  technology  (twelve  weeks,  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work)  ;  silviculture 
(twelve  weeks,  three  hours  of  class  work,  four  hours  of  field  work). 

Senior  year:  Forest  mensuration  (twelve  weeks,  eight  hours  of  field  work) ; 
economics  of  forestry  (twelve  weeks,  two  hours)  ;  forest  protection  and  regula- 
tion (six  weeks,  two  hours)  ;  diseases  of  trees  (six  weeks,  two  hours)  ;  investi- 
gation (twelve  weeks,  four  hours,  and  twelve  weeks,  six  hours)  ;  forest  valua- 
tion (twelve  weeks,  three  hours).  The  professor  of  forestry  is  Ernest  E.  Bogne, 
M.  S.,  A.  M. 

University  of  Michigan, — With  the  exception  of  the  course  entitled  "  Intro- 
duction to  Forestry,"  the  instruction  in  forestry  is  not  open  to  undergraduate 
students,  but  is  intended  only  for  graduate  students,  aiming  to  make  forestry 
a  profession.  The  instruction  is  as  follows :  Jntroduction  to  forestry  (one 
semester,  three  hours)  ;  silviculture  (three  semesters,  three  hours)  ;  .  forest 
mensuration  and  description  (one  semester,  four  hours) ;  forest  utilization 
(one  semester,  -four  hours)  ;  forest  management  (one  year,  five  hours) ; 
dendrology  (one  semester,  three  hours) ;  timber  physics  (one  semester,  three 
hours)  ;  seminary  (one  year).  The  teachers  are  Filibert  Roth,  B.  S.,  professor 
of  forestry,  and  C.  A.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  forestry. 

University  of  Minnesota, — The  forestry  course  extends  through  four  years  and 
leads  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  The  freshman  year  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  other 
students  of  the  college  of  agriculture.    The  instruction  in  forestry  is  as  follows : 

Sophomore  year:   Forest  entomology  (one  semester,  three  hours). 

Junior  year:  Forest  influence  and  utility  (one  semester,  two  hours) ;  forest 
by-products  (one  semester,  two  hours)  ;  lumbering  (one  semester,  two  hours)  ; 
wood  technology  and  diseases  of  wood  (one  semester,  three  hours)  ;  forest  men- 
suration and  valuation  (one  semester,  three  hours)  ;  silviculture  (one  semester, 
two  hours).  X 

Senior  year :  Silviculture  (one  semester,  three  hours)  ;  foi*est  economics  (one 
semester,  three  hours)  ;  Europeam  forestry  (one  semester,  one  hour)  ;  forest 
administration  (one  semester,  two  hours) ;  forest  protection  (one  semester,  two 
hours)  ;  fish  culture,  game  protection  (one  semester,  one  hour) ;  thesis,  seminary 
in  reading  forestry  literature  (one  semester,  two  hours). 

Four  practicums  are  required  in  the  course,  viz :  In  forest  exploitation,  forest 
working  plans,  forest  mensuration,  nursery  practice.  A  thesis  must  be  presented 
In  each  of  the  four  subjects,  giving  the  results  of  personal  observation.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  Samuel  B.  Green,  B.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry, 
and  W.  T.  Cox,  assistant  iifttructor  In  forest  valuation  and  lumbering. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, — Instruction  in  forestry  is 
given  in  the  senior  year  of  the  course  in  horticulture,  and  research  work  in 
forestry  is  afforded  to  graduate  students.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the  de- 
partment of  horticulture,  Alexander  B.  McKay,  B.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture. 

University  of  Missouri, — An  elective  lecture  course  in  forestry  is  offered  in 
which  are  considered  the  infiuence  of  forests  on  climate,  soil,  and  the  flow  of 
streams;  managemeiit  of  forests;  forest  geography;  forest  mensuration;  char- 
acteristics and  uses  of  typical  wood ;  specific  characters  of  our  principal  forest 
trees  in  their  winter  condition ;  brief  review  of  principal  dlseaseci  axid.  U^^r^:^ 
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nflecting  forests.     Instruction  is  given  l)y  Walter  L.  Howard.  M.  S^  assistant 
professor  of  hortlcnltnre,  and  Ernest  H.  Favor,  A.  B^  assistant  in  horticulture. 

Montana  College  of  Aarieulture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — Instruction  in  forestry  t» 
offered  as  an  elective  in  the  a^icultural  course,  senior  }'ear,  secoDd  semester, 
three  hours  per  weelc.  It  includes  tlic  influence  of  forests  on  climate,  soil,  and 
flow  of  streams;  characteristics  and  uses  of  typical  woods;  management  and 
preservation  of  forests ;  special  study  of  forest  trees  native  to  Montana.  lustmc- 
tion  is  given  by  Hoy  W.  Fisher,  B.  S.,   assistant  professor  of  horticulture. 

Vnivertfity  of  Nebraska, — The  undergraduate  course  in  forestry*  extends 
through  four  yesirs  and  leads  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  During  the  course  opiK>rtuntty 
is  given  to  spend  one  or  more  summers  in  some  of  tbe  €k>vernment  forest 
reserves.    The  instruction  in  forestry  is  as  follows : 

First  year:  Introduction  to  forestry  (one  semester,  two  hours). 

Second  year:  Study  of  woods  (one  semester,  two  hours). 

Third  year:  Silviculture  (three  hours,  and  six  hours'  field  work);  timber 
physics  (two  hours)  ;  forest  zoology  (two  hours). 

Fourth  year:  Forest  measurements  and  management  (two  hours,  and  four 
hoars'  field  worli)  ;  forest  utilization  (one  semester,  two  hours) ;  forest  ento- 
mology (one  semester,  two  hours)  ;  forest  history  and  policy  (one  semester,  two 
hours). 

There  are  offered  also  a  course  In  forestry  for  teachers  of  nature  study  (one 
semester,  one  hour,  and  field  or  laboratory  work),  and  a  course  in  farm  forestry 
for  students  of  agriculture  (one  semester,  one  hour,  and  field  work).  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  Francis  G.  Miller,  M.  F.,  professor  of  foresto'- 

'Nevada  State  University, — ^A  course  on  elementary  forestry  may  be  elected 
by  seniors  in  the  agricultural  course  (one  semester,  four  hours;  one  semester, 
three  hours).  Instruction  is  given  by  Patrick  R  Kennedy,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
of  botany  and  horticulture. 

yew  Ilampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  instruction 
'  in  forestry  is  as  follows : 

Arboriculture  aiul  forestry :  Use  of  trees  for  shelter,  shade,  and  ornament, 

and  their  propagation;   value  of  trees   for   timber;    improvement  of  existing 

'woodlands;  influence  of  forests  upon  soils,  crops,  and  climate;  establishment 

and  mnnageuieut  of  plantations  of  forest  trees.     (For  agricultural  juniors,  ten 

weeks,  three  exercises  per  week.) 

Forest  technology :  Establishing,  improving,  and  managing  woodlands ;  esti- 
mating and  measuring  standing  timber  and  harvesting  forest  products ;  physical 
'  properties  of  woods,  forest  lx)tany,  and  entomologj'.     ( Elective  for  agricultural 
seniors,  twelve  weeks,  three  exorcises  per  week.) 

Forest  economics :  Climatic  infiuences ;  soil  and  crop  production ;  forest  ad- 
ministration ;  forest  laws ;  forest  i)olicies ;  forest  distribution ;  forest  utilization. 
,  (Elective  for  agricultural  seniors,  ten  weeks,  three  exercises  i>er  week.)     In- 
struction  is  given  by  Frank  \V.  Rane,   M.   S.,   professor  of  horticulture  and 
forestry. 

yetc  Mexico  College  of  AgricHliuro  and  Mechanic  Arts, — ^The  study  of  wind- 
breaks, liome  planting,  utility  of  forest  plantations,  influence  of  forests  on  cli- 
mate and  water  courses,  forest  reserves,  and  forest-tree  planting.  (Required  of 
agricultural  sophomores,  twelve  weeks,  two  hours.)  Instruction  is  given  by 
the  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Xorth  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — Lectures  on  forest 
influences  and  methods  of  forest  management,  timbers,  and  forest  products. 
(Elective  for  seniors  in  agriculture,  ten  weeks,  three  i)eriods.) 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, — Lectures  on  tbe  care  and  cultivation  of 
j^roYoa  and  timber  bolts,  study  of  the  different  species  In  North  Dakota,  influence 
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Of  forests  upon  atmospheric  conditions  and  soil  fertility.  (Junior  year  of  agri- 
cultural course,  six  weeks,  five  hours.)  Instruction  Is  given  by  C.  B.  Waldron, 
B.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry. 

Ohio  State  IJnivertity. — The  undergraduate  course  in  horticulture  and  for- 
estry extends  through  four  years  and  leads  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  The  instruction 
in  forestry  includes : 

Third  year:  Forest  botany  (thirteen  weeks,  two  hours;  laboratory  and  field 
work,  four  hours)  ;  histology  of  wood  (twelve  weeks,  two  hours;  laboratory, 
four  hours) ;  forest  ecology  and  pathology  (eleven  weeks,  two  hours;  labora- 
tory, four  hours). 

Fourth  year:  Elements  of  forestry  (thirteen  we^s,  two  hours;  laboratory  or 
practicum,  six  hours) ;  forest  technology  and  timber  physics  (twelve  weeks,  two 
hours;  laboratory  or  practicum,  six  hours)  ;  forest  economics  (eleven  weeks,  two 
hours ;  laboratory  or  practicum,  six  hours) ;  thesis  work  (two  hours  per  week 
through  the  year). 

Instruction  in  dendrology  is  offered  as  follows:  Lectures  and  field  work 
(thirteen  weeks,  four  hours) ;  laboratory  work  and  special  investigation  (twelve 
weeks,  four  hours).  Instruction  is  given  by  William  R.  Lazenby,  M.  Agr.,  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  and  botany,  and  Yemon  H.  Davis,  M.  S.  A.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  and  forestry. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, — ^During  ten  weeks  of  the 
senior  year  of  the  agricultural  course  instruction  is  given  (five  hours  per  week) 
on  conditions  of  forest  growth,  methods  of  reproduction,  preservation,  and  har- 
vesting, economics  of  forestry,  forest  belts,  forest  reserves,  and  national  parks  of 
the  United  States.  Instruction  is  given  by  Oscar  M.  Morris,  B.  S.,  professor  of 
horticulture. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. — Instruction  in  forestry  is  offered  as  an  elective 
for  seniors  In  the  agricultural  course  as  follows : 

First  term:  Lectures,  laboratory  exercises^  and  field  work  on  Pacific  coast 
forests ;  forest  areas,  type  trees,  and  products ;  forest  trees,  chief  characteristics, 
uses,  and  Identification.     (Five  hours  a  week.) 

Second  term:  Lectures  on  forest  culture,  forest  management,  forest  protec- 
tion, forest  laws.    (Five  hoiurs  a  week.) 

Third  term :  Lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  and  field  work  on  plant  diseases, 
especially  those  afTecting  forest  trees ;  fungous  foes  of  timber ;  timber  preserva- 
tion.   (Seven  hours  a  week.) 

Fourth  term:  Construction  of  woods  and  metals.  (Seven  hours  a  week.) 
Instruction  is  given  by  Edward  R.  Lake,  M.  S.,  professor  of  botany  and 
horticulture. 

Pennsylvania  State  College, — Forestry  is  elective  In  the  agricultural  course 
and  required  in  the  course  in  biology  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior 
year,  two  hours  per  week.  The  Instruction  consists  of  lectures  on  the  value  of 
forests  from  climatic  and  economic  considerations,  with  the  best  available 
methods  for  the  conservation  and  replacement  of  them. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — Lectures  and  sup- 
plementary reading  on  general  importance  of  forests,  their  infiuence  on  climate 
and  water  supply,  methods  of  regeneration,  and  systems  of  forest  management 
(Elective  in  junior  year,  ten  weeks,  three  exercises  per  week.)  Instruction  is 
given  by  Fred  W.  Card,  M.  S.,  professor  of  agriculture. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College, — ^Principles  of  forestry,  influence  of  for- 
ests on  climate,  timber  planting  on  the  prairies,  European  forestry  methods  as 
modified  by  prairie  conditions,  shelter  belts,  propagation,  cultivation,  charac- 
teristics, and  uses  of  forest  trees.     (Eleven  weeks,  three  hours  a  week..\ 
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'  Forestry  literature  (thirteen  weeks,  five  hours  a  week).    Instruction  Is  glvi*ii 
by  Niels  E.  Hansen*  M.  8.,  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry-.  • 

Vniveraity  of  Tennessee. — General  principles  of  forest  growth,  identification 
of  trees,  estimating  the  forest  crop,  forest  management,  with  special  attention 
to  hardwood  growths.  (Lectures,  with  practice  In  senior  year  of  agricultural 
course,  ten  weeks,  one  period  and  three  hours  per  week.)  Instruction  is  given 
by  Charles  A.  Keffcr,  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry. 
.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, — A  brief  study  of  the  history 
of  forestry,  means  of  propagation  and  development,  and  of  the  effects  of  forests 
on  climate.     (Elective,  junior  year,  eleven  weeks,  two  hours  a  week.) 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. — Study  of  trees  under  forest  conditions;  trees 
in  relation  to  altitude,  humidity,  temperature,  and  winds ;  forest  distribution  in 
relation  to  soil  and  environment ;  methods  of  forestry  propagation  and  manage- 
ment; wind-breaks,  shelter  belts,  and  forestry  plantations;  forest  products; 
study  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Utah.  (Elective  in  senior  year,  sixteen  weeks,* 
two  hours  a  week.) 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute, — 
Preserving  and  Improving  original  forests;  classification  and  study  of  native 
trees,  with  notes  on  their  economic  importance;  harvesting,  etc.;  starting  for*, 
est  plantations.  (Required  In  agricultural  and  horticultural  courses,  Junior 
year,  seventeen  weeks,  three  times  a  week.)  Instruction  given  by  M.  Fergu- 
son, Ph.  D.,  adjunct  professor  of  agricultural  bacteriology  and  microscopy,     -".'f 

fitate  College  of  Washington. — Planting  and  care  of  young  forests  and  preser- 
vation of  natural  forests.  (Elective,  one  semester,  dally.)  Instruction  given 
by  Walter  S.  Tbornber,  M.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture. 

Vnivcraity  of  Washington, — History  and  progress  of  forestry  as  a  science. 
(I.*ectures,  collateral   reading,  and   field  work,  one   semester,  twice  a   week.)  ' 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  M.  L.,  professor  of  history. 

West  Virginia  University. — Protection  of  growing  crops,  reforestation,  forest 
management,  equable  climate,  future  timber  supply,  etc.  (Elective.)  Thomas 
O.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  botany. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  mentioned  above,  instruction  and  practice  in 
forestry  have  been  given  for  some  years  at  Blltmore,  N.  C,  under  the  direction 
of  the  forester  of  the  Vanderbllt  estate  at  that  place.  There  is  not  at  hand  any 
information  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  or  the  amount  of  time  required. 


THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND 

RESEARCH. 

By  A.  C.  Tbue, 
Director  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  B.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

INTBODUCTION. 

The  American  system  of  agricultural  education  includes  a  number  of  different 
classes  of  institutions  which,  taken  together,  provide  all  grades  of  instruction 
in  agriculture,  from  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  to  nature 
study  courses  In  the  primary  schools  and  kindergartens.  These  institutions 
may  be  grouped  under  five  general  heads:  (1)  Departments  of  original  research 
and  graduate  study  in  agriculture  of  university  grade,  including  the  National 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  the   State  agricultural   experiment   stations ; 

(2)  colleges  and  schools  giving  general  and  special  courses  in  agriculture;  (3) 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  (agricultural  high  schools)  ;  (4)  primary 
schools  incidentally  giving  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  (5) 
agencies  for  university  extension  (farmers'  institutes,  correspondence  courses, 
etc.).  Secondary  and  primary  Instruction  in  agriculture  is  of  comparatively 
recent  development  in  the  United  States,  but  graduate  and  collegiate  courses 
arc  well  established  and  take  rank  with  the  best  agricultural  courses  in  the 
much  older  universities  and  colleges  of  Europe. 

The*  American  institutions  for  instruction  and  research  in  agriculture  are 
brought  together  to  constitute  a  national  ^stem  through  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  (organized  In  1887), 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Bureau  of  BMucation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
association  has  been  very  active  and  efficient  in  its  efforts  to  promote  agricul- 
tural education  through  committees  especially  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
Ject.a  One  of  these  committees  has  recommended,  with  the  approval  of  the 
association,  as  a  standard  of  entrance  requirements  for  college  courses,  (1) 
physical  geography;  (2)  United  States  history;  (3)  arithmetic,  including  the 
metric  system;  (4)  algebra  to  quadratics;  (5)  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, together  with  the  English  requirements  of  the  New 'England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools;  and  (6)  ancient,  general,  or  English 
history  ;  and  the  committee  has  suggested  that  all  colleges  unite  in  requiring  the 
first  five  subjects  as  a  minimum  for  admission  to  their  lowest  collegiate  classes. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended  that  the  following  subjects  be  included 
in  a  four  years'  college  course  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree: 
Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  drawing,  English,  other  modern  languages, 
psychology,  ethics  or  logic,  political  economy,  general  history,  constitutional  law, 
physics,  chemistry  (general  and  agricultural),  meteorology,  geology,  botany 
(including  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology),  zoology  (Including  entom- 
ology), physiology,  veterinary  science,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  agriculture 
(in  the  narrow  technical  sense).  The  committee  has  divided  technical  agricul- 
ture into  (1)  agronomy  (plant  production)  ;    (2)  zootechny  (animal  industry)  ; 

(3)  agrotechny  (agricultural  technology)  ;  (4)  rural  engineering  (farm  me- 
chanics) ;  and  (5)  rural  economics  (farm  management). 

HISTORICAI^ 

Organized  efforts  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education  and  research  may  be  said 
to  have  had  their  beginnings  In  the  United  States  in  the  agricultural  societies 
which  began  to  be  formed  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  socie- 
ties not  only  began  the  publication  of  information  relating  to  agriculture 
themselves,  but  stimulated  the  publication  of  books  and  agricultural  periodicals 
on  the  subject  and  encouraged  the  holding  of  agricultural  fairs,  which  exerted 
a  considerable  educational  influence.  Even  at  this  early  period  some  effort  was 
made  to  introduce  agricultural  instruction  into  the  school  system  of  the  country, 
but  without  much  success.  In  1792,  under  the  influence  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  New  York  City,  estab- 
lished "  a  professorship  for  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  agriculture,"  and 

•  Since  1895  this  association  has  had  a  standing  committee  on  methods  of  teaching 
agriculture,  of  which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  is  chairman.  This  committee  has  made  nine  reports  on 
different  phases  of  agricultural  education,  which  have  been  published  as  Circulars  Nos. 
32,  37,  39,  41,  45,  49,  55,  and  60,  of  the  Office  of  ExpetVmeiil  ^IvAXc^Ti^. 
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elected  Dr.  Saniuei  L.  Mitcbill,  on  active  uieiiiber  of  tlie  society,  to  fill  the 
chair.  lu  1801  tlie  Massachusetts  society  started  a  subscription  which  resulted 
in  tlie  establiHhtuent  of  a  professorship  of  natural  history  in  Harvard  College 
In  1S04,  and  later  lu  the  establishment  of  a  botanic  garden.  Among  the  first 
t<trlctly  agricultural  schools  to  be  established  was  what  was  known  as  the 
Gardiner  Lyceum,  established  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  In  1821,  and  successfully  main- 
tained for  several  years.  This  school  received  an  aimunl  grant  of  $1,000  from 
the  State  legislature,  and  its  object  was  to  give  media nics  and  farmers  **  such  a 
(icientific  cduciitlon  as  would  enable  them  to  become  skiiled  in  their  professions." 
In  1820  an  agricultural  school  was  established  at  Derby,  Conn.,  and  proved 
Immediately  buccessful.  A  number  of  other  schools  in  which  agriculture  was 
taught  were  established,  mainly  by  private  enterprise,  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  between  1825  and  1850.  In  1846  John  P.  Norton  was  appointed  professor 
of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  and  animal  physiology  at  Yale  College, 
his  ])upil  and  successor  being  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  the  well-known  author  and 
n  leader  in  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  and  research.  Associated 
witli  him  as  professor  of  agriculture  has  been  William  11.  Brewer,  also  a  pupil 
of  rrofes.sor  Norton,  and  identified  with  agricultural  schools  established  in  New 
York  prior  to  ISGO.  In  1853  the  New  York  legislature  passed  acts  establish- 
ing a  State  agricultural  college  and  an  industrial  school,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  People's  College."  These  institutions,  however,  did  not  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, although  Amos  Brown,  the  president  of  the  latter,  was  largely  Instru- 
znental  in  st^curing  national  legislation  favoring  Industrial  education.  Agri- 
cultural colleges  which  have  grown  to  be  i>ermanent  and  strong  institutions 
were  oi)ened  in  Michigan  in  1857  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  1859. 

The  National  I>ei>artment  of  Agriculture,  which  has  grown  to  be  such  an 
Important  factor  In  agricultural  education  and  research,  began  as  a  division 
of  the  Patent  OlHce,  its  chief  function  being  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds  and  plants.  Congressional  aid  for  this  purpose  began  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  lu  1838.  This  was  Increased  to  $35,000  in  1835, 
and  in  18G2  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  formally  organized,  its  duties 
being  defined  to  be  "to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  In  the  most 
general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  to  procure,  propagate,  and 
distribute  among  the  people  4iew  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants."  Since  its 
organization,  however,  the  functions  of  the  Dopartniont  liave  been  constantly 
enlarged  by  succeeding  acts  of  Congress,  until  thoy  now  lucludo  almost  every 
I)hase  of  agricultural  resean.'li,  and  a  wide  range  of  educational  work.  The 
year  in  which  the  National  r>ei)artment  of  Ajrrlculture  was  established  also 
marks  the  passage  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  "donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  wliicli  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  This  act  providc»d  for  "the  endowment,  support, 
and  nialutenaucc  of  at  least  one  college  [in  each  Statel  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  Including 
mllllary  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  class«»s  In  the  Fcveral  pursuits  and  professions  In 
life."  For  these  purpos<'S  there  were  granted  to  the  several  States  30,000  acres 
of  land  for  each  Memlier  of  Congress,  the  entire  proccunls  of  the  sale  of  which 
was  to  cimstitute  a  perixituai  fund  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent  interest. 
The  total  fund  received  by  tlie  colleg(»s  established  imder  tlils  act  is  over- 
$10,000,000. 

While  nuKJtlngs  of  farmers,   similar   ii^  character  to   the   modem   farmers* 
JnsUtuto  had  been  hold  prior  to  that  time,  the  Institutes  began  to  take  dlstlnc- 
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tlve  form  as  efficient  educational  agencies  and  to  receive  State  aid  about  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  colleges  under  the  Morrfll  Act  of 
1SC2. 

In  1887  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  development  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture in  the  land-grant  colleges  by  the  act  of  Congress  knowa  as  the  Hritch 
Actr  giving  each  State  and  Territory  $15,000  for  the  establishment  and  niainte- 
BancG  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  .  In  1890  Congress  further  aided 
these  instftntions  by  the  passage  of  what  fs  known  as  the  second  Morrill  Act 
for  "  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit 
ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.**  This  act  provided  an  immediate  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  to  each  State  and  Territory,  an  increase  of  $1,000  each  year 
for  ten  years*  and  thereafter  $25,000  annually  "  to  be  applied  only  to  Instruction 
In  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
hrancbes  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science."  Provision 
Is  nmde  for  separate  institutions  for  white  and  colored  students  In  States  which 
may  desire  to  make  such  an  arrangement  Fffteen  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  provision.  These  supplementary  acts,  as  well  as  the  aid  given  by  State 
legislatures,  furnish  an  income  of  over  $10,000,000  annually,  and  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  agricultural  education  in  the  country.  Educational  insti-' 
tutlons  receiving  the  benefl1>!  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  and  August 
30,  1800^  are  now  i^  operation  In  all  the  States  and  Territories  except  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  total  number  of  these  Institutions  !s  66,  of  which 
63  maintain  courses  In  agriculture  (see  p.  248).  Agricultural  exi>erlment  sta- 
tions are  now  in  operation  In  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rfco,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

DEPARTMENTS    OF   OaiOIKAL  KESEABCH    AND   6BAOUATE    STUBY    IN    AOBICULXUBE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations. — At  the  head 
of  the  system  of  agricultural  education,  as  well  as  of  research,  stand  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  different  States  and  Territories  (see  p.  254),  the  latter  organized  chiefly 
as  departments  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  These  constitute  very  largely  the 
university  or  graduate  branch  of  agricultural  education  in  this  country,  having 
for  their  chief  functions  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  new  truths  re- 
garding the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Organized  primarily  with 
reference  to  research,  both  the  Department  and  the  stations  to  a  considerable 
extent  directly  promote  agricultural  education,  in  the  technical  sense,  by  giving 
instruction  to  students.  This  Is  done  by  opening  their  laboratories  to  assistant? 
who  participate  in  research  work  while  continuing  their  studies.  ^ 

^Tiile  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  do  valuable  educational  work 
along  the  lines  of  research  In  which  they  are  engaged,  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  Is  the  general  agency  of  the  Department  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural education  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  steadily  enlarging  the 
scope  and  extent  of  this  branch  of  its  work.  Special  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  better  organization  of  the  American  system  of  agricultural  education, 
so  that  it  may  include  properly  graded  courses  of  instruction,  reaching  from  the 
graduate  school  and  the  college  to  the  common  school,  and  may  embrace  all 
the  branches  of  agriculture  considered  as  both  a  science  aiid  an  art.  Part  of 
this  work  is  being  done,  as  already  explained.  In  cooperation  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  published  a  number  of  documents 
describing  the  history  and  i)resent  development  of  the  American  system  of 
agricultural  education  and  research,  lists  of  lext-booVis,  \3L\ivV  v;qy\l's»  q1  x^\ftX9i\>»si& 
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on  agricultural  subjectfl,  etc.  It  also  gives  a  rteum^  of  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural education  In  its  annual  report  from  year  to  year.  These  publications,  ai 
well  as  numerous  others  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  freely  sent  on  application  to  teachers  and  school  officers.  r 

^  Several  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  maintain  regularly  constituted  graduate 
schools,  and  not  a  few  others  make  arrangements  whereby  graduate  students  are 
enabled  to  pursue  advanced  courses  leading  to  deg^reos.    There  are  now  40  col-' 
leges  which  thus  provide  agricultural  work  leading  to  the  master's  degree  and 
0  which  offer  courses  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree.  ^| 

r  In  the  summer  of  1902  a  graduate  school  of  agriculture  was  successfully  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  plan  for  this  scliool  was  originated  by . 
ri*of.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  the  purix)se  l>clng  to  establish  a  course  for 
advanced  students  in  agriculture  at  which  the  leading  teachers  and  investiga- 
tors of  the  leading  colleges  and  exi>erlment  stations  and  this  Department  should 
present  summaries  of  the  recent  progress  in  agiicultural  science,  illustrate 
improved  methods  of  teaching  agricultural  subjects,  and  afford  a  somewhat 
extended  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  live  topics  drawn  from  the  rapidly 
advancing  science  of  agriculture.  The  board  of  trustees  of  tlie  university  made  . 
provision  for  its  financial  support.  The  dean  of  the  school  was  the  author  of 
this  paper,  and  the  faculty  Included  35  men.  of  whom  26  were  professors  In 
agricultural  colleges,  7  were  leading  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  2  were  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station.  Seventy-flve 
students  were  in  attendance,  representing  28  States  and  Territories.  The  * 
c-onrses  of  study  Included  agronomy,  zootechuy,  dairying,  and  breeding  of  plants 
and  animals.  Up  to  this  time  (1904)  no  single  college  has  found  it  practicable 
to  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of  conducting  such  an  enterprise,  but  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  hafl 
taken  up  the  matter  and  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  means  for  reopening 
the  school  and  making  It  o  permanent  feature  of  our  system  of  agricultural 
education. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   C0LLE(;ES. 

TIjo  colleges  of  agriculture  may  be  dividetl  Into  three  classes,  determined  by 
differences  in  their  organization  :   (1)  Colleges  offering  only  agricultural  courses; 

(2)  colleges  offering  additional  courses,  especially  tliose  In  mechanic  arts;  and 

(3)  colleges  of  agriculture  connected  with  universities. 

Tlie  only  purely  agricultural  college  In  the  United  States  is  that  in  Massachu- 
f-etts.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  maintained  In  Alabama,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jereey,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
(^arolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  Separate 
institutions  uf  tills  class  for  colored  students  (Including  departments  of  uni- 
versities located  apart  from  the  other  colleges  of  those  universities)  are  maln- 
taineil  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Marj'land,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, ' 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  In  all  of  these  institutions  except  that 
in  Arkansas  courses  In  agriculture  are  conducted,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
Instruction  Is  confined  to  courses  l)elow  the  college  grade.  Similar  institutions,' 
maintained  by  State  and  private  funds,  are  the  well-known  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  In  Virginia,  and  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  in  Alabama. 
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Colleges  of  agriculture  (or  equivalent  schools  or  departments)  in  universities, 
arc  maintained,  with  the  aid  of  national  funds,  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
iMissouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  Massachusetts,  Harvard  University  has  a 
school  of  agriculture  called  the  Bussey  Institution. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  permaueut  funds  and  equipment  of  the  land- 
iraut  colleges  and  of  the  universities  having  departments  of  agriculture  in  1003 
is  estimated  to  be  as  follows :  Land-grant  fund  of  18G2,  $11,140,890.51 ;  other 
land-grant  funds,  $2,840,203.40;  other  permanent  funds,  $14,026,747.40;  land 
grant  of  18G2  still  unsold,  $4,202,460.26;  farms  and  grounds  owned  by  the  in- 
stitutions, $5,610,441.03;  buildings.  $21,246,150.88;  apparatus,  $2,370,742.28; 
machinery,  $1,112,805.28;  libraries,  $2,114,802.60;  live  stock,  $252,490.66;  mis- 
cellaneous equipment,  $3,852,620.77;  total,  $60,778,463.25.  The  income  of  these 
institutions  in  1003,  exclusive  of  the  funds  received  from  the  United  States  for 
agricultural  experiment  stations  ($710,000.50),  was  as  follows:  Interest  on 
land  grant  of  1862,  $674,174.77;  interest  on  other  land  grants,  $84,003.31; 
United  States  appropriation  under  act  of  1890,  $1,200,000;  interest  on  endow- 
ment or  regular  appropriation,  $278,400.25;  State  appropriation  for  current 
expenses,  $2,460,848.44;  State  appropriation  for  buildings  or  other  special  pur- 
poses, $1,577,027.40 ;  endowment,  other  than  Federal  or  State  grants,  $602,802.41 ; 
tuition  fees,  $044,826.07 ;  hicidental  fees,  $204,402.05 ;  miscellaneous,  $1,120,003.80 ; 
total,  $0,248,378.40.  The  value  of  the  additions  to  the  permanent  endowment 
and  equipment  of  these  institutions  in  1903  is  estimated  as  follows:  Per- 
manent endowment,  $626,016.56;  buildings,  $1,426,330.31;  libraries,  $135,312.46; 
apparatus,  $104,247.94;  machinery,  $160,182.24;  live  stock,  $51,140.06 ;  mis- 
cellaneous, $230,552.01 ;  total,  $2,743,683.38. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  was  as  follows :  For  preparatory  classes,  445 ;  for  collegiate  and 
special  classes,  2,024;  total  (deducting  8  counted  twice),  2,461.  In  the  other 
departments  the  faculties  aggregated  1,141,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,602 
persons  in  the  faculties  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  The  students  in  1003 
were  as  follows:  (1)  By  classes — preparatory,  8,801;  collegiate,  10,161;  short 
course  or  special,  7,090;  post-graduate,  607;  other  departments,  10,760;  total 
(counting  none  twice),  52,480.  (2)  By  courses:  Four-year — agriculture,  3,146; 
horticulture,  530;  household  economy,  873;  mechanical  engineering,  4,475;  civil 
engineering,  2,587;  electrical  engineering,  2,116;  mining  engineering,  055; 
chemical  engineering,  188 ;  architecture,  182.  Shorter — agriculture,  5,505 ;  dairy- 
ing, 867;  horticulture,  367;  veterinary  science,  811;  military  tactics,  16,316. 
The  graduates  in  1003  were  4,524,  and  since  the  organization  of  these  institu- 
tions, 53,252.  The  average  age  of  graduates  In  1903  was  21  years  and  10 
months.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  was  1,837,461.  The  total 
numl>er  of  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  States  under  the  act  of  1862  was 
10,170,851,  of  which  1,007,004  are  still  unsold. 

College  courses  in  agriculture, — In  nearly  all  of  these  institutions  the  college 
course  in  agriculture  extends  over  four  or  more  years.  In  cases  where  more 
than  four  years  are  required  an  additional  year  or  two  years  have  been 
added  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  regular  course.  The  course 
varies  considerably  in  different  institutions  as  regards  the  requirements  both 
for  admission  and  for  graduation.  In  some  cases  students  are  admitted  directly 
from  the  common  schools,  while  in  others  the  entrance  requirements  are  on  a 
level  with  those  for  admission  to  other  college  courses  in  high-grade  colleges. 
Gradually,  however,  a  number  of  the  institutions  which  formerly  admitted 
students  from  the  common  schools  are  raVaViis  tYi<e\t  ^\i\.x«3i<;si^  \^^V^X5^?c&KQ^:^  \$^ 
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corresix>nd  more  ueariy  with  the  n^coiumonilatioua  of  the  committee  on  entrance 
rc«iuirement»  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

The  course  at  the   Massachusetts   Agricultural   College  may   be  considered 

typ^^'al  of  relatively  high-grade  college  courses  in  agriculture  as  given  In  Ameri- 
can colleges.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  IG  years  old,  and  are 
required  to  pass  examinations  in  Englisli,  general  history,  physiology,  physical 
geography,  algebra  (through  quadratics),  piano  geometry,  and  civil  governmeat:. 
The  student  is  required  to  follow  a  definitely  prescribed  curriculum  during  two 
years,  after  which  he  is  allowed  to  elect  one  of  the  following  courses :  Agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  biology-,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  landscape  gardening:. 
In  freshman  year  the  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  course:  Agricul- 
ture, botany,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry-,  trigonometry,  English,  Freneb^ 
military  tactics,  and  history;  in  sophomore  ye«ir,  agriculture,  horticultsre^ 
zoology,  chemistry,  English,  and  German;  in  junior  year  the  student  follow* 
one  of  the  prescribed  courses  mentioned  above;  and  in  senior  year,  together 
with  the  required  military'  science,  bacteriology,  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  must  take  at  least  three  elective  studies  closely  correlated  with  hts 
junior-year  course,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  following:  Agriculture, 
botany,  horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  chemistry,  physics,  entomology,  vet- 
erinary science,  engineering,  English,  French,  German,  Latin. 

A  similar  arrangement  prevails  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  where- 
the  agricultural  students,  after  pursuing  the  prescribed  course  for  two  years, 
are  allowed  to  elect  between  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry. 

,/  Iowa  State  College  now  offers  four  full-j'ear  courses  in  agriculture.  In  which 
the  student  is  allowed  to  specialize  in  agronomy,  dalr^iing,  animal  husl)andry',  or 
horticulture. 

/  The  elective  system  prevails  In  several  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  ei^jecially 
In  those  connected  with  universities.  The  college  of  agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  for  example,  offers  about  sixty  electivos  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  Cornell  University  has  8  gi'oups  of  electlves 
from  which  students  juay  choose  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  regular 
college  course.  Another  notable  tendency  of  these  larger  institutions  is  the 
growing  disposition  to  divide  the  subject  of  agriculture  Into  specialties,  such 
as  plant  industry  (including  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  forestry),  animal 
industry,  agrotechny  (dairying,  sugar  making,  etc.),  rural  engineering,  and  rural 
economj'.  This  si>ecializatlon  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  agricultural 
faculties  with  professors  of  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal  Industry,  etc., 
instead  of.  as  In  former  years,  one  professor  charged  with  teaching  the  whole 
subject  of  agriculture,  and  also,  not  infrequently,  such  related  subjects  as 
agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  and  veterinary  science. 

In  the  efTort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  students,  esi>eclally 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  complete  a  full  college  course,  the  agricultural  col- 
loj;os  have  bocn  unusually  active  In  recent  years  in  organizing  short  and  special 
courses  of  different  kinds.  Fortj'-four  of  these  institutions  have  organized 
such  courses,  whU'h  are  plannofl  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  people  who  may  be 
classified  somewhat  roughly  as  follows:  (1)  Those  preparing  to  enter  a  four- 
year  agrlcultuRil  course:  (2)  those  desiring  instruction  in  agricultunil  sub- 
jects, but  having  InsufBclent  scholastic  attainments  to  take  the  full  collegiate 
course;  (3)  those  unable  to  leave  home  for  an  extended  coui'se,  who  desire 
Instmctlon  in  some  particular  phase  of  agricultural  science  or  wisli  to  Injcome 
proficient  In  some  branch  of  agricultural  practice,  and  (4)  teachers  desiring  to 
prepare  themselves  to  give  Instruction  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agricul- 
tanp.    For  the  Orst  two  clnssetf  courses  from  one  to  three  years  Vu  leiv^th  are 
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proTided;  for  the  third,  from  a  week  or  ten  days  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in 
length ;  and  for  the  fourth,  summer  schools  and  one-year  to  two-year  normal 
courses.  At  least  G  of  the  agricultural  colleges — viz,  those  of  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington — ^maintain,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  courses,  agricultural  courses  of  high-school  grade. 

Much  greater  attention  than  formerly  is  being  given  to  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  teaching  agricultural  subjects.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  employment 
of  more  thoroughly  trained  teachers,  by  individual  and  associated  efforts  to 
define  and  arrange  the  topics  of  Instruction  in  accordance  with  pedagogical 
principles,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  laboratory  system  as  applied  to  the 
field,  the  plant  bouse,  and  the  bam,  as  well  as  to  the  buildings  constructed 
with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  Instruction  In  agricultural 
subjects. 

The  collection  and  devising  of  apparatus  and  illustrative  material  are  being 
pushed  with  much  enthusiasm  and  success,  and  the  general  housing  and  equip- 
ment of  the  agricultural  departments  are  being  greatly  extended  and  improved. 

AQBICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  8XC0NDABT  AND  FBIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  high  school  agricultural  courses  and  schools  of  agriculture  men- 
tioned above  as  maintained  in  connection  with  colleges  of  agriculture,  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  secondary  agricultural  schools,  some  of  which  are 
supported  by  State  or  local  funds  and  some  by  private  funds. 

Alabama  has  nine  agricultural  schools,  one  in  each  Congressional  district, 
supported  by  State  and  local  funds.  These  are  located  at  Abbeville,  Albertville, 
Athens,  Blountsville,  Evergreen,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Sylacauga,  and  Wetumpka. 
Usually  these  schools  are  connected  with  local  public  schools  and  resident  pupils 
predominate,  but  there  are  also  quite  a  number  of  i>upils  enrolled  from  the 
towns  adjoining  each  schooL 

The  California  Polytechnic  School,  located  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  opened 
October  1,  1903,  is  a  State  Institution  established  "  to  furnish  to  young  people 
of  both  sexes  mental  and  manual  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Including 
agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  business  methods,  domestic  economy,  and 
such  other  branches  as  will  fit  the  students  for  the  nonprofessional  walks  of 
life." 

An  agricultural  school  of  secondary  grade  has  recently  been  opened  at  Ruth- 
erford, Napa  County,  Cal.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Youths'  Directory  of  San 
Francisco,  a  Roman  Catholic  organization. 

In  Connecticut  there  is  a  school  of  horticulture  located  just  outside  the  city 
limits  of  Hartford  and  supported  by  private  funds.  The  school  is  maintained 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  in  horticulture  and  gardening 
to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Ilartford. 

The  Winona  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute,  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
founded  in  1902,  is  a  secondary  school,  having  a  two-year  preparatory  depart- 
ment corresponding  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and 
a  four-year  academic  department  providing  four  groups  of  studies  entitled  agri- 
culture, trades,  elementary  technology,  and  academic. 

In  Massachusetts  an  agricultural  department  has  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mount  Hermon  School,  near  Northfield,  founded  by  the  late  D.  L. 
Moody.  This  State  also  Includes  a  number  of  institutions  offering  courses  in 
horticulture  for  women.  At  Groton  there  is  the  School  of  Horticulture  and 
Landscape  Gardening  for  women,  conducted  under  private  auspices.  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  now  provides  a  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  horticulture 
for  women.     Wellesley  College  also  announces  a  eowts^  Vcl  ^Vsai-eoJc^x^  \isytN\- 
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culture  and  landscape  gardening,  to  inclnde  lectnres  on  the  preparation  of  eoils, 
the  propagation,  cultivation,  and  pmning  of  plants,  school  gardens,  and  planting 
designs. 

In  Missouri  tlie  three  8tate  normal  schools,  located  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Kirks- 
TJlle,  and  Warrensburg,  give  instruction  in  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring teachers  to  introduce  this  subject  into  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Baron  do  Ilirsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  at  Woodbine,  N.  J., 
regularly  opened  for  students  in  1894.  provides  general  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  tlie  secondary  grade,  combined  with  a  large  amount  of  practical  fanning 
and  horticulture,  for  a  limited  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

In  Elyria,  Ohio,  a  city  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  an  agricultural  college 
graduate  is  employed  to  teach  agriculture  and  cbemi{>try  in  the  public  high 
school,  and  an  elective  course  has  been  arranged  in  which  agriculture  is  taught 
n  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

A  four-year  course  in  agriculture  is  offeretl  at  Union  Academy,  Belleville, 
N.  Y. 

The  National  Farm  School,  located  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  was  established  in 
180«i.  and  provides  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture,  with  practical  farm 
work  for  about  40  boys.  The  school  is  supported  by  a  small  State  appropriation, 
private  donations,  fees,  and  sales  of  farm  products. 

Wisconsin  has  two  county  agricultural  schools  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  State  law  granting  aid  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per  annum  to  the  two 
counties  which  first  erect  buildings  and  provide  other  necessary  equipment  for 
such  schools.  These  are  the  Marathon  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domes- 
tic Economy,  located  at  Wausau,  and  or^ened  October  0,  1902,  and  the  Dunn 
County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science,  located  at  Menomonle, 
opened  October  20,  1002. 

In  the  Girls'  Industrial  College  at  Denton,  Tex.,  opened  to  students  In  Septem- 
i>er,  J903,  cousideraljle  attention  Is  given  to  the  teaching  of  horticulture  and 
ornamental  gardening,  floriculture,  dairying,  bee  keeping,  and  poultry  keeping. 

A  few  schools  of  primary  and  grammar  grades  have  attempted,  with  apparent 
Kuocoss,  to  give  Instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture.  The  Watkinson 
Farm  School,  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Thompsons  Island  Farm  School,  in 
Boston  Harbor,  are  examples  of  such  institutions.  Near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  plans 
have  tK?en  made  and  land  purchased  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  rural 
school  in  which  the  pupils  will  receive  instruction  not  only  in  the  usual  subjects 
taught  In  such  a  school,  but  also  in  agricultural  sul)Jects,  such  as  planting  and 
cultivating  fruits  and  flowers,  raising  poultry,  and  operating  dairies.  In  Mis-" 
Rouri  and  i)ortions  of  Illinois  numerous  successful  exi>eriments  along  these 
lines  have  been  made  In  the  rural  schools,  while  in  other  States  the  public 
schools  of  both  urban  and  rural  districts  have  made  encouraging  progress  in  the 
intrcKluction  of  natui*e  study  and  school-garden  work.  These  subjects  now  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  regular  Instruction  and  practice  work  In  many  of  the  normal 
H-hools  In  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

A  number  of  the  State  legislatures  have  passed  laws  recently  whereby  the 
]ml)llc  schools  are  i>ennltte<l  or  encouraged  to  provide  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Such  laws  now  exist  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Mlchi- ' 
gan,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin.  The  State  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  are  beginning  to  take  an  active  Interest  In  this  subject,  and  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Boston  a  commltteo 
was  appointed  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  teaching  of  agricultural 
subjects  in  the  public  schools.  The  agricultural  work  which  Is  now  being 
attempted  in  the  imblic  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  includes  the 
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following:   (1)  Nature  study  with  plants,  farm  crops,  domestic  animals,  soiIs< 
etc. ;    (2)    school-garden  work,   including  the  growing  of  flowers,   vines,   and 
shrubbery  for  the  improvement  of  school  and  home  grounds  and  vegetables  in 
gardens  at  the  schools  or  at  home;   (3)  the  organization  of  clul>8  among  mrar 
pchool  children  for  making  simple  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  field  crops, - 
and  (4)  lecture  courses  and  institutes  for  rural  school  children. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Probably  no  university-extension  movement  in  this  country  has  actually 
been  so  widespread  as  that  on  behalf  of  agriculture.  Excluding  the  dissemina- 
tiou  of  agricultural  information  through  the  publications  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,'  which  might,  however,  be  very 
properly  included,  we  find  many  of  the  colleges  now  extending  their  educational 
influences  over  wide  areas  and  among  many  hundreds  of  people  not  enrolled 
In  their  regular  courses  through  the  agency  of  farmers*  institutes,  reading ' 
courses  for  farmers  and  farmers*  wives,  correspondence  courses,  agricultural 
experimental  unions,  and  the  introduction  of  nature  study  and  school-garden 
work  with  children.  The  farmers'  institutes,  which  are  now  held  in  46  States 
and  Territories,  are  attended  by  over  900,000  people.  To  aid  in  making  these  " 
institutes  more  effective  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  agriculturar 
investigation  and  of  improved  methods  of  agricultural  practice,  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  has,  under  Congressional  authority,  appointed 
in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  a  farmers*  institute  specialist  and  author- 
ized him  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  organization  and  progress  of  farmers' 
institutes  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

A  numl)er  of  the  colleges  maintain  reading  courses  for  farmers,  in  whicit 
certain  lines  of  reading  are  regularly  taken  up,  review  questions  are  sent  out,, 
and  the  answers  received  are  criticised.  Some  of  the  colleges  modify  this 
procedure  by  preparing  special  publications  for  the  members  of  its  reading 
courses  to  study.  Reading  courses  are  now  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  Michigan,  New  York,  South  Dakota,  and  West 
Virginia.  *  Closely  related  to  the  reading  courses  are  the  correspondence- 
courses  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  which  enrolls  several 
hundred  correspondents  who  regularly  receive  mimeograph  copies  of  lessons 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  agriculture  In  the  college, 
and  similar  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  now  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  The  success  of  extension  work  of  this  kind  has  led  to  the 
establishment  recently  of  three  quite  strong  correspondence  schools  under 
private  auspices,  t^vo  of  which  offer  courses  in  agriculture,  and  the  other  courses 
in  poultry  culture. 

Experimental  unions,  which  are  organizations  of  college  graduates  and  non- 
graduate  students  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Influence  of  the  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  by  means  of  cooperative  experiments  with  field  crops, 
methods  of  culture,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  now  organized  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  States. 

Several  of  the  agricultural  colleges  are  further  extending  their  influence 
through  the  preparation  of  nature-study  leaflets  and  school-garden  leaflets, 
and  through  lectures  and  correspondence  on  the  part  of  their  officers  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  environment 
of  children  in  rural  sections,  the  aim  being,  first,  to  put  children  into  l)etter 
sympathy  with  their  surroundings,  and,  secondly,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools. 
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AGRrCULTURAT.  RESEARCH. 

The  United  States  has  iu  its  National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  a  very  complete  system  of  agricultural 
researefa,  and  the  results  obtained  through  these  agencies  are  having  a  power- 
ful influence  in  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  largest  single  agency  for  agricultural  research  in  the  United  States  Is 
the  National  Departmen.t  of  Agriculture.  This  Department,  as  already  stated, 
began  its  existence  as  a  division  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  chief  function  of  whlcii 
'  vras  the  collection  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds  and  plants  and  the  col- 
lection and  compilation  of  agricultural  statistics  of  various  kinds.  At  pres- 
ent (1904)  It  employs  over  4,000  persons  and  exi)ends  nearly  ^,000,000  annu- 
ally in  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  This  It  seeks  to  do  largely  through  scten- 
tific  Investigation  and  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  tlie  results  of  ita 
work.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence  the  Department  has  been 
engaged  in  the  Investigation  of  scientific  questions  related  to  agriculture,  and 
at  the  ptesent  time  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  force  consists  of  scientific 
experts  and  specialists,  who  are  devoting  tlieir  time  almost  exclusively  to 
Investigation  of  this  character. 

In  Its  Weather  Bureou,  and  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry,  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  Chemistry,  Forestry,  Entomology,  and  Statistics,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  (having  charge  of  nutrition  and  irrigation  and  drainage  Investigft* 
tlons),  Biological  Survey,  Office  of  Road  Inquiries,  and  agricultural  library  of 
85.000  volumes,  tlio  Department  has  the  most  ample  equipment  for  the  study 
of  practically  all  scieutlflc  problems  related  to  agricultural  produc^tlon  and 
distribution.  In  fact,  tlie  Department  Is  primarily  a  great  research  institution 
j)rovide(l  with  well-eguippcd  laboratories  and  other  fncllltles  for  research  In 
all  branches  of  science  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  agriculture. 

The  magnitude  of  the  effort  which  the  Department  Is  making  to  disseminate 
the  results  of  Its  work  is  shown  iu  the  fact  that  during  the  year  epded  June 
oO,  1J>04,  there  were  issued  through  tlie  Division  of  I^ibilcations  of  the  Depart- 
ment 072  documents,  the  total  distribution  of  which  was  over  12,000,000 
coplt^s. 

Tlie  Department  maintains  close  relations  with  the  agricultural  colleges  nrxA 
experiment  stations  through  its  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  there  Is  an 
evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congi'css  to  promote  such  relations  by  pro- 
viding in  Its  appropriation  acts  for  a  large  amount  of  cooperation  with  the 
State  Institutions.  This  plan  of  cooperation,  which  Is  being  strengthened  from 
year  to  year,  serves  to  unify  the  work  and  to  build  np  a  system  of  agricultural 
research  which  comprehends  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  yet  meets  the  varied 
needs  and  conditions  of  nn  extremely  diversified  agriculture. 

THE   AOKICULTURAL   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS. 

The  agricultural  exi>eriment  stations  in  the  irnited  Slates  are  State  Insti- 
tutions, supported  In  part  by  funds  given  l)y  tlie  National  Government  to  the 
I5tates  to  be  used  for  their  maintenance.  The  direct  management  of  the  sta- 
tions Is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Slate  officers,  but  they  sustain  certain  definite 
relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Congressional  appropriations  for 
their  support  are  Included  in  the  animal  appropriation  acts  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

'J'he  stations  thus  have  much  more  Intimate  relations  with  the  Department 
of  A^rrJcuIturo  ihun  with  any  other  branch  of  lAic  VedensA  ijrtix^ttkm^TxX..    TVia 
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act  of  CcJftgreFS  CHatch  Act)  of  March  2,  1B87,  under  w'hicli  the  stations  have 
*b^en  organized,  provides  **  tbat  ha  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uni- 
formity of  methods  and  results  in  the  work  of  said  stations  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  Gommidslotier  [now  Secretary]  of  Agriculture  to 
furbish  forms,  as  fat  as  practicable,  for  the  tabulation  of  results  of  Investiga- 
tions or  experiments;  to  indicate  from  time  to  time  such  lines  of  inquiry  as 
to  him  shall  seem  tnost  important,  and  In  general  to  furnish  such  advice  and 
Bssii^ance  as  will  best  promote  the  pifrposes  of  this  act." 

Beginning  with  tli6  year  1894,  Congress  has  each  year  inserted  in  the  appro- 
jpiriation  act  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stations  a  provision  that  "  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe  the  forih  of  the  annual  financial  statement 
I  [required  by  the  Hatch  Act],  Shall  ascertain  whether  tlie  expenditures  under 
the  appropriation  hereby  made  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
act,  and  shall  rep6rt  thereon  to  Congreste."  Thus,  virtually,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  now  has  general  supervision  of  the  expenditures  of  the  stations 
tinder  the  Hatch  Act  The  Ofcce  of  Experiment  Stations,  organized  in  1888, 
Represents  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  relations  with  the  stations. 

The  stations  are  by  law  departments  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  However, 
the  act  establishing  the  stations  made  an  exception  In  favor  of  State  agrl- 
tulfural  exi)etiment  statibns  Which  had  been  established  separate  from  the 
land-grant  colleges  prior  to  the  padsage  of  the  act  (March  2,  1887).  In  this  way 
ft  has  come  about  that  l?tate  Btations  are  maintained  in  Connecticut,  Louisiana, 
JCew  York,  and  Ohio  which  are  not  connected  with  college  and  yet  receive*  In 
wliole  or  in  part,  the  benefits  of  t'he  Hatch  Act.  In  New  jersey  there  is  a  sta- 
tion which  is  supported  by  State  funds  as  distinct  from  the  station  which 
"received  the  Hatch  funds,  but  both  stations  are  located  at  the  land-grant 
college  and  have  the  same  director.  There  are  also  stations  maintained  wholly 
by  State  and  local  funds  In  Alabama,  Hawaii,  and  Missouri,  and  in  a  numbei' 
of  States  substations  are  mafhtained.  *Exc1ucling  the  substations,  the  total  num- 
ber at  stations  In  the  United  States  is  60,  of  which  55  receive  appropriations 
provided  for  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Officers  and  eniployeiss, — ^The  stations  Which  are  departnaents  of  the  colleges 
are,  as  n  rule,  under  t'he  general  management  of  the  governing  boards  of  these 
Institutions.  The  separate  State  stations  have  their  own  governing  boards. 
The  station  staff  'usually  consists  of  a  director  and  several  scientific  experts  in 
charge  of  special  lines  of  work.  In  k  few  Instances  the  president  of  the  college 
is  also  director  of  the  station  connected  with  ft,  but  In  a  far  greater  number  of 
instances  the  director  is  a  separate  ofecer  responsible  to  the  president  In 
1903  there  were  757  station  officers  In  the  work  of  administration  and  Inquiry. 
The  number  of  officers  engaged  In  the  different  lines  of  work  was  as  follows: 
Directors,  54;  assistant  and  vice  directors,  19;  special  agents  in  charge,  3; 
chemists,  IGO;  agriculturists,  54;  agronomists,  27;  animal  husbandmen,  39; 
poultrymen,  7 ;  horticulturists,  79 ;  farm  and  garden  foremen,  39 ;  dairymen,  34 ; 
botanists,  56;  plant  pathologists,  4;  entomologists,  50;  zoologists,  6;  veterina- 
rians, 81;  mete<>iY>k>gists,  10;  biologists,  6;  physicists,  6;  geologists,  4;  mycolo- 
gists and  bacteriologists,  23 ;  Irrigation  engineers,  ll ;  In  charge  of  substations, 
16;  secretaries  and  treasurers,  27;  librarians,  12;  clerks  and  stenographers,  34. 
There  are  also  50  persons  classified  under  the  head  of  "  miscellaneous,"  includ- 
ing superintendents  of  grounds  and  buildings,  apiarists,  herdsmen,  and  othet 
employees. 

Income    in    1903. — ^The    total    Income    of    the    stations    during    1903    was 
^1,427,237.73,  of  which  $720,000  was  received  from  the  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  the  remainder,  |70'7,237.7^,  from  Slate  so\eT\i\si^xA,^,  Vfta^N\^^\a^s*^  "ss^S^ 
communities,  fees  tor  analyses  of  fertilizers,  sales  ot  laTm  v^Q^>aRXs^>  ^sA  ^sX^- 
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rffllaneoivi  f^^un-eft.  In  addition  to  this  the  Offlrx*  of  Kxpcrimont  Stfltions  had 
an  appi^prifltion  of  $101,000  for  the  part  flneal  year,  including  $15J000  for  tbe 
AlaKka  Experiment  Rtationfi,  $12,000  for  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station, 
$12,00r;  for  the  Porto  Rico  Experiment  Station,  $20,000  for  nutrition  inrestiga- 
tlonft,  and  $65,000  for  irrigation  invefftigation».  Tbe  total  value  of  additions 
to  the  e^iuipment  of  the  stationfi  In  1003  i»  estimated  to  be  $236,370.61. 

Equipment. — The  frtatiouH  are  as  a  rule  already  well  e^iuipped  as  regards 
offir-eH,  inlKiratorif^ft,  vegetation  houM^  bamH  and  otlier  f:tnu  buildings,  etc.* 
and  HT'ientific  appiiancTii,  or  arc  rapidly  acYiuiring  imjiroved  facilities  of  this 
chnrarrter  either  through-  dircMi't  State  appropriatiouM  or  through  the  land-gnmt 
cf^ilegefi  with  which  they  are  ^finnected.  In  this  renjiect  especially  have  the 
stations  proflte<l  by  thf*ir  association  with  tbe  colleges. 

Lin€;s  of  tcork  of  the  Htationn. — The  stations  are  conducting  a  wide  range  of 
Si'lentlflc  r<>se}irch  In  laboratory  and  plant  bouses  and  an  equally  large  amount 
of  prar'ticnl  woric  In  field,  orchard,  stable,  and  dairy.  Their  investigations 
imrlude  studies  of  climatic  and  weather  conditions  as  related  to  plant  growth; 
H^>il  invffstlgations  and  fertilizer  exi>erinjcnts  to  find  the  best  means  of  maintain* 
ing  and  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil;  irrigation  and  drainage 
expcfriments  to  increase  tbe  area  of  productive  lands;  breeding  and  culture 
of  plants  to  increase  the  yield  and  Improve  the  quality  of  farm,  garden,  orchard, 
and  grcTfTnhouw*  crops  of  all  kinds;  breeding  and  feetling  of  farm  animals  to 
increaw;  prodm.'tion  ami  improve  the  quality  of  meat,  milk,  and  wool ;  dairying 
to  fmr>rove  the  output  of  butter  and  cheese;  inspection  of  fertilisers,  foods, 
and  fe<*ding  stuffs,  dairy  products,  etc.,  to  protect  fanners  against  fraud,  and  a 
large  number  of  asscK*iated  lines  of  work  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
here.  These  various  lines  of  investigation  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1) 
Original  investigations  to  discover  new  facets  of  value  to  agriculture;  (2)  ex- 
IM;rIments  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  and  practical  value  of  facts  already 
known  and  their  applicability  to  special  conditions;  (3)  studies  of  natural 
agricultural  conditions,  resources,  and  i)088ibilities,  and  (4)  inspection  and 
c^ontrol  work  to  protect  the  farmer  against  fraud.  Investigations  of  the  sta- 
tions are  included  primarily  to  supply  information  which  it  is  Impossible  for 
each  individual  fanner  to  search  out  for  himself,  and  the  controlling  purpose 
of  their  work  has  l>e<>n  (1)  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  and  promote 
the  farming  inten^sts  of  the  particular  regions  In  which  they  are  located,  and 
(2)  to  advance  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture  at  large.  Tbe  operatlona 
of  the  Individual  station  arc  likely  to  be  of  a  mixed  character,  including  more 
or  less  of  each  of  tbe  general  classes  of  work  named,  but  varying  In  the  promi- 
nence given  to  any  particular  class  as  the  local  and  regional  conditions  and 
nc*(K]s  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  It  is  located  demand. 


THE   l'RO<atESS  OF   EDUCATIONAL   UEFORM   IN   CHINA. 

[The  following  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams,  Chinese  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  Peking,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  the  Americaa 
minister  at  that  capital,  and  was  received  by  this  Bureau  from  the  State  Department. 
It  traces  the  history  of  the  school-reform  movement  In  China,  and  indicates  what  phase 
it  has  assumed  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Wllllams^s  remarlcs  as  to  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  American  mission  schools,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  possess  a  peculiar 
interest  for  our  people.] 

December  22,  1905. 
Hon.  W.  \V.  Rockhill, 

American  Minister,  Peking,  China. 

8ir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rei)ort  ui)ou  recent  educational 

reformB  in  China, 
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By  Article  II  of  the  final  protocol  of  1901  It  was  provided  tbat  all  official 
examinations  sliould  be  suspended  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  those  cities 
where  foreigners  had  been  massacred  or  subjected  to  cruel  treatment  during  the 
•*  Boxer "  uprising  of  1900.  In  accordance  with  this  provision  an  imperial 
edict  was  Issued  on  August  19,  1901,  suspending  for  five  years  all  civil  and 
military  examinations  in  46  cities. 

This  action  opened  the  way  for  the  favorable  consideration  by  the  Chinese 
Government  of  a  much-needed  reform  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
Empire. 

Previous  to  the  "  Boxer  "  trouble  the  Imperial  Government  had  taken  only  an 
indirect  interest  in  the  education  of  Chinese  youth.  It  contented  itself  with 
maintaining  a  system  of  examinations  by  which  the  brightest  students  were 
drafted  into  the  civil  service.  This  system,  which  apparently  had  Its  origin 
in  the  twelfth  century  B.  C,  was  gradually  developed  through  the  long  course  - 
of  its  history  into  an  institution  which  was  the  pride  of  the  Empire  and  the  hope 
of  its  students,  since  by  it  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  and  their  rich  emolu- 
ments became  the  prizes  of  scholarship.  The  method  was  not  bad,  provided  the 
examination  had  had  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  duties  to  be  performed  In 
the  civil  service.  But,  as  the  candidates  were  tested  in  their  ability  to  expound 
the  sacred  books  of  China  and  to  write  beautiful  odes  and  brilliant  essays, 
proficiency  in  these  matters  became  the  one  aim  of  master  and  pupil  alike,  and 
was  esteemed  of  more  Importance  than  any  practical  acquaintance  with  affairs 
or  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government  Such  a  system  was  more  apt 
to  secure  i)edantry  than  statesmanship.  But,  if  the  examination  had  been  of  a 
more  practical  character,  the  studies  of  the  candidates  would  of  necessity  have 
been  of  a  more  useful  kind  also.  Attempts  were  made  indeed  at  various  times 
to  introduce  into  the  examinations  questions  of  present  day  Interest,  but  the 
attempts  were  local  and  spasmodic  and,  being  contrary  to  established  custom  In 
a  land  where  precedent  has  all  the  force  of  law,  the  students  rebelled  and  the 
examiners  yielded  to  pressure. 

The  advent  of  the  foreigner,  however,  has  gradually  wrought  a  great  change. 
Missionaries  established  schools  wherever  they  went.  This  Is  particularly  true, 
of  the  American  missionaries.  Girls  and  boys,  chiefly  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  were  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  and  were  given  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  of  the 
natural  sciences.  In  the  most  Important  cities  academies  or  colleges  were 
founded,  and  their  brightest  students  were,  many  of  them,  sent  abroad  to  com- 
plete their  education. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  the  mandarins  of  China  looked  askance 
at  these  educational  eCTorts  of  the  foreigners.  They  felt  sure  that  there  must 
l)e  some  ulterior  motive,  and  believed  that  the  missionary  was  a  political 
emissary,  preparing  the  way  for  foreign  encroachments.  The  mission  schools 
have,  therefore,  never  been  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the  official  classes, 
and  the  graduates  from  them  have  found  little,  if  any,  chance  for  official  . 
employment  except  as  teachers.  Interpreters,  or  clerks,  and  until  within  three 
or  four  years  scarcely  one  of  them  has  ever  secured  any  post  of  Importance. 

But  foreign  commerce  steadily  expanded,  political  relations  became  of 
Increasing  Importance,  and  these  changing  conditions  produced  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  of  western  Industrial 
methods,  international  law,  and  an  acquaintance  with  history  and  the  sciences, 
whose  comprehension  Is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  western  ciyllizatlon. 
Mission  schools,  therefore,  grew  In  numbers  and  Importance  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  more  enlightened  officials,  recognizing  that  "  time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth/'  saw  that  China  must  cl;ian«e,  anOi  WitA.  ^VOassviX.  NX^fc  Vi«rs^«^ 
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which  the  West  could  give  her,  she  could  not  even  niahitnin  her  i>restlge  in 
Asia,  much  less  hold  her  own  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Severtil 
.viceroys  established  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  modern  sciences.  But  these 
colleges  had  no  relation  to  each  other ;  there  was  no  uniformity  In  the  courses 
of  study  pursued;  there  were  no  elementary  schools  to  prepare  students  for 
admission  to  them ;  and  Inasnmcli  as  the  old  system  of  examinations  stilt 
supplied  the  only  entrance  to  an  official  career,  the  new  schools  seemed  to 
.  lead  nowlther,  and  students  were  Induced  to  attend  chiefly  by  the  payment 
'of  a  monthly  stipend.  Tills  attempt  to  establish  a  school  system  from  the  top 
was  much  like  the  Chinese  method  of  building  a  house,  the  roof  being  put  on 
before  the  walls  ai-e  built  up,  except  that  the  roof  has  the  support  of  pillars 
resting  on  stone  l>a8es,  while  the  school  system  was  suspended  In  mld-alr. 
The  students,  therefore,  who  really  desired  an  education  to  flt  them  for  a  com- 
mercial career  still  continued,  as  a  rule,  to  attend  the  mission  schools.  The 
military  and  naval  Schools  establlsliod  by  various  viceroys  were  also  Inde- 
pendent one  of  another,  the  methods  of  drill  were  unlike,  the  equipment 
different,  the  words  of  command  in  various  languages,  and  the  Incipient 
armies  and  navies  which  began  to  he  organized  were  fornicii  upon  different 
models. 

Nevertheless  these  Government  schools  served  the  punwse  of  diminishing 
to  some  extent  the  prejudice  which  still  existed  In  the  minds  of  mo^t  oflScIals, 
and  of  Increasing  the  number  of  those  who  recognlze<l  that  there  was  valuable 
knowledge  to  be  gained  outside  the  Chinese  classl<N.  The  war  with  Japan 
served  to  demonstrate  still  more  conclusively  that  Chinese  Institutions  were 
hopelessly  antiquated — wholly  uiisulted  to  mtxlern  conditions.  The  young 
Emperor  and  his  advisers,  rosolve^l  on  reform,  planned  a  complete  school 
system  for  the  whole  Empire.  But  with  the  rashness  of  inexperience  they 
antagonized  the  strongest  elements  of  the  nation.  High  officials  who  had 
given  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  State  were  relegated  to  private  life,  and 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  i>eople  were  shock (m1  by  the  wholesale  con- 
fiscation of  temples  for  educational  purposes.  The  coup  d'etat  followed, 
which  sent  the  Emperor's  advisers  to  the  execution  ground  or  forced  them  to 
fly  into  (»xile.  A  strong  reac-tion  pot  In.  There  wen*  many  occurrences  to 
justify  antipathy  to  flic  fonMgner,  and  all  things^  foreign  began  to  be  tabooed. 
The  "Boxer*'  uprising  was  but  an  expression  of  this  fei»lhig.  It  failed  of  its 
purj)ose,  but  the  attempt  made  shook  the  State  to  Its  foundations,  and  the 
walls  of  ccmservatism  fell  with  a  crash.  Sinc«»  that  time  there  has  been  an 
unwavering  determination  on  the  pnri  of  the  Government  to  nnxlernize  all  Its 
Institutions.  The  plans  adojittHl  may  not  be  the  b(?st  In  every  instance,  but  the 
punK)se  is  there,  and  tlie  n'sult,  as  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe,  can  not 
but  Im?  gratifying  In  the  highlit  degree  to  all  friends  of  China. 

Inmiedlately  after  the  signature  of  the  final  protocol,  in  September,  1001,  the 
Govermnent  took  steps  to  establish  a  general  system  of  public  schools  on  moilem 
lines.  On  January  1^,  1004,  the  chancellor  of  the  Imperial  rniversity,  Chang 
ro-hsl,  and  the  viceroy  of  the  Ilu-kuang  Provin<t»s.  Chang-Chih-tung,  after 
many  months  of  independent  Investigation  and  substMiuent  collaboration,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Throne  a  complete  and  detailed  plan  for  a  national  system  of 
publi(»  schools,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  crowned  by  the  Imi^erlal 
University.  These  regulations  were  published  In  eight  volumes,  and  were 
basiMl  upon  those  of  Japan,  which  In  their  turn  were  derlvwl  from  the  United 
States.  The  regulations  were  approvtKl  by  TlM'ir  Imperial  Majesties,  and  local 
authorities  were  directed  to  carry  them  Into  operation.  At  the  same  time  a 
special  commission  on  educational  reforms  was  appointed,  the  principal  mem- 
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bers  being  tbe  two  cbancellora  of  the  Imperial  University,  Cbang  Po-lisl 
(Cbinosc)  and  Jungob'lng  (Mongol).  Tbe  provincial  autboritles  tbrougbout 
tbo  Empire  took  up  tbe  difficult  task,  l)ut  found  tbemselves  bampered  from  tbe 
ptart — first,  by  tbelr  own  Ignorance  of  tbe  modern  curriculum;  secondly,  by 
tbe  lack  of  properly  qualified  teacbers  and  superintendents,  and,  tbirdly,  by 
tbe  want  of  suitable  text-books.  Tbe  teacbers  needed  are  being  secured  in  part 
from  tbe  students  In  tbe  mission  scbools,  in  part  by  tbe  employment  of  a  very 
few  Europeans  and  Americans,  but  In  much  larger  measure  by  appointment  of 
Japanese  Instructors.  But  tbe  preparation  of  native  teacbers  Is  being  hastened 
by  tbe  sending  of  large  numbers  of  students  abroad  for  education.  This 
movement  began  In  earnest  as  soon  as  educatlbrial  reform  was  determined  upon, 
and  bas  been  greatly  accelerated  In  tbe  past  two  or  three  years.  These  stu- 
dents are  nearly  all  supported  either  by  tbe  Imperial  Government  or  tbe  various 
provincial  authorities,  and  most  of  them  have  been  sent  to  Japan.  Those 
sent  to  EuroiMj  and  America  number  at  most  but  a  few  hundreds,  but  those 
in  Japan  are  to  be  counted  by  the  thousand.  The  Influence  of  Japan,  therefore, 
in  tbe  nct\-  schools  Is  predominant  And  this  seems  wise,  for  Japan  Is  near 
at  band  and  her  educational  system  Is  abreast  of  the  times.  ITer  schools  are 
easily  accessible,  and  her  teachers  can  be  brought  to  China  at  small  expense 
and  engaged  at  much  smaller  salaries  than  Kulropeans  or  Americans.  Even 
more  Imi>ortant,  how*ever,  is  the  spiritual  kinship  of  tbe  two  nations.  The 
Japanese  understand  the  Chinese.  T*bey  have  but  recently  passed  through  tbe 
great  change  to  which  China  is  now  being  subJecJted.  They  can  study  tbe  situa- 
tion from  the  Chinese  point  of  view.  Their  own  'social,  political,  and  religious 
institutions  are  similar  to  those  of  China.  They  ctfn  tberefote  enter  Into  close 
pynipatby  with  the  Chinese,  wear  Chinese  dress,  live  upon  Chinese  food,  dwell 
in  'Chinese  botiws,  adapt  themselves  easily  and  heartily  to  tbe  Chinese  environ- 
ment, and  avoid  giving  offertse  to  Chinese  prejudices.  Their  thorough  under- 
standing of  tbe  old  and  tbe  new  will  enable  them  to  graft  tbe  modern  system 
upon  tbe  rootstock  of  the  ancient  -without  destroying  the  latter.  Tbe  transfor- 
mation will  thus  be  natural  and  the  continuity  with  the  past  presei-ved.  All 
that  Is  of  value  In  the  ancient  Iristltntlons  of  China  will  be  consented,  though 
Ihej-  will  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  conditions. 

Tbe  text-books  needed  are  being  supplied  In  part  by  translations  or  original 
works  prepared  by  missionaries  or  by  the  various  bureaus  of  translation 
which  have  been  malntalnied  by  several  of  the  provincial  governments  for  some 
yeara  past.  These  books  are  to  be  subjected  to  revision,  however,  and  new 
works  are  being  prepared  under  Government  supervision. 

A  recent  memorial  tilnbmftted  to  the  Throne  by  Yin  Mfng-shou,  a  member  of 
tbe  Hani  In  Academy,  complains  that  the  results  of  tbe  past  four  years'  work  are 
very  small,  but  when  all  tbe  difficulties  are  taken  Into  consideration  tbe  measure 
of  success  must  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory'.  The  new  school  system  has 
now  been  Inaugurated  in  evei-y  Province  of  China  proper,  and  bids  fair  to  make 
rapid  development  in  the  near  future. 

So  long,  bowe\'er,  as  tbe  old  sj'stem  of  examinations  was  retained,  as  It  was, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  and  this  door  of  hope  to  official  pre- 
ferment was  kept  open,  a  large  number  of  tbe  students  adhered  to  tbe  old  course 
of  study,  and  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  In  the  Interest  of  tbe  new  system,  to 
definitely  abolish  tbe  old  order.  This  was  done  on  September  1,  1005,  by  an 
1mpt»rlal  edict.  Tbis  measure  bad  an  excellent  effect,  as  ts  shown  already  by 
the  memorials  which  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  tbe  Empire  suggesting 
measures  for  raising  school  funds,  metliods  of  employing  the  disappointed 
graduates  of  the  old  school  (who  are  too  advauccOL  u\  'S^VJ^^^  ^"^  \.'Q^k^  ns.\>  NJoa  w^nr 
order  of  things),  and  recommending  ImprovemeTiXA  Vvi  \.Vvfe  "^«^  «^«\koxVq.  <5>x^<«.\» 
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meet  difficulties  that  have  arisen*  It  is  shown,  too,  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  schools  that  are  being  established  and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  people  are  making  contributions  of  money  to  assist  the  Government  in  ita 
plans.  The  I'elcing  Gazette  makes  frequent  mention  of  such  voluntary  offer- 
ings, some  individuals  giving  as  much  as  10,000  taels  each,  and  the  gentry  in 
other  neighborhoods  combining  to  establish  and  supix>rt  the  additional  schools 
needed.  The  experience  of  tlie  past  four  years  has  shown  the  necessity  for  a 
better  organization,  and  a  number  of  memorials  upon  this  subject  have  recently 
bei*ri  submitted,  which,  while  they  differ  in  details  of  the  plans  proposed,  all  agree 
in  re<x>nimending  a  national  board  of  education  to  rank  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  most  important  of  these  memorials  was 
that  of  Pao-hsi,  a  Manchu  of  the  imperial  clan,  and  superintendent  of  education 
for  the  Province  of  Shausl.  lie  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national  board 
of  etlucation,  modeled  on  that  of  Japan,  and  inasmuch  as  the  provincial  chan- 
cellors under  the  old  system  and  the  imperial  examiners  were  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  rites,  which  was  in  reality'  a  department  of  public 
worship  and  education,  he  proposed  that  the  board  of  rites  be  entirely  abolished. 
He  also  proposeil  that  the  llaulin  Academy  and  the  Imperial  A(*ademy  of 
lA'arning  be  incon>orated  with  the  new  board  of  education.  Prince  ChMng,  on 
behalf  of  the  commission  on  administrative  reforms,  reported  favorably  upon 
the  recommendation  that  a  board  of  education  be  established  and  favored  also 
the  proi)osai  to  incoriK>rate  with  it  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Learning,  which 
action  will  give  the  new  board  handsome  quarters  adjoining  the  Confucian 
Temple.  Tlie  Prince  was  not  in  favor,  however,  of  abolishing  the  board  of  rites, 
nor  of  making  the  Hanlin  Academy  an  appendage  of  the  new  board,  though 
he  advised  that  some  changes  be  made  in  the  character  of  that  institution,  which 
will  make  its  members  more  useful.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  Prince  Ch*ing,  an  imperial  edict  appeared  on  December  G,  1905,  establishing 
the  new  board  of  education.  I  inclose  a  translation  of  the  same.o  Jungch*ing, 
who  has  been  made  president  of  the  board,  is  one  of  the  chancellors  of  the 
Imi)eriai  University,  and  has  imtil  recently  been  also  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  board  of  revenue.  He  is  also  a  grand  councilor  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
misjiion  on  administrative  reform.  He  is  a  Mongol,  a  comparatively  young 
man,  of  progressive  ideas. 

Other  recommendations  of  these  re<'ent  memorials  are  that  inlucation  be  made 
compulsory,  and  that  parents  be  fined  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school, 
and  that  the  funds  heretofore  used  in  conducting  the  triennial  examinations, 
amounting  to  from  20,000  taels  to  50,000  taels  ^  from  each  province  every  three 
yeai-s,  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  new  system,  one  half  to  be  spent  by  the  prov- 
ince concerned  and  the  other  half  by  the  board.  These  recommendations  are 
referred  to  the  new  board  for  consideration. 

The  school  regulations,  as  now  in  force,  provide  that  children  between  tlie 
ages  of  3  and  7  years  shall  be  sent  to  the  kindergarten.  At  7  yeara  of  age 
they  must  bo  sent  to  the  second-grade  primary,  where  a  flve-year  course 
is  taken,  and  thence  to  the  first-grade  primary  for  a  four-3'ear  course. 
The  hsien  (county)  authorities  are  required  to  provide  these  primary  schools. 
Every  lisien  city  and  every  department  city,  as  well  as  every  market  town  and 
every  village  of  100  families,  is  exi)ected  to  maintain  from  one  to  three  second- 
grade  primary  schools,  and  the  cities  and  towns  mentioned  at  least  one  first- 
grade  primary.  Where  the  villages  are  poor  or  children  few  the  authorities 
are  authorized  to  combine  two  or  three  villages  in  the  support  of  one  second- 


•See  page  2C6.  ^The  Chinese  tael  is  worth  about  |1.40. 
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grade  primary,  but  not  more  than  400  families  are  allowed  to  one  school.  It 
is  recognized  that  this  will  not  supply  school  accommodations  for  all  the 
children,  and  the  authorities  are  urged  to  persuade  the  people  to  supplement 
the  Government  schools  by  others  of  their  own  establishment.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  primary  grades  comprises  ethics,  reading  and  explaining  the  Chi- 
nese classics,  Chinese  composition,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  elementary 
science,  and  physical  drill.    Drawing  is  also  taken  in  the  first  grade. 

From  the  first-grade  primary  the  pupils  are  advanced  to  the  intermeiliate 
grade,  where  a  five-year  course  is  to  be  taken.  Each  prefecture  is  required 
to  i)rovide  at  least  one  intermediate  school.  The  course  embraces  a  further 
study  of  Chinese,  foreign  languages  (Japanese,  English,  German,  French,  and 
Russian),  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 
ethics,  drawing,  and  phj'slcal  drill,  with  courses  In  law  and  political  economy, 
when  possible  to  establish  the  same.  The  intermediate  grade  is  not  free,  but 
the  tuition  fee  is  low.  Pupils  are  told  that  they  are  not  being  prepared  espe- 
cially for  the  civil  service,  but  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  intermediate  course  may,  if  they  choose,  enter  one  of  the  special 
industrial  or  professional  schools. 

From  the  Intermediate  grade  students  pass  to  the  provincial  academy,  usually 
styled  a  college.  Here  a  three-year  course  is  taken,  on  the  completion  of 
which  admission  may  be  had  to  the  imperial  university,  at  Peking.  The  uni- 
versity course  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  lower  covering  a  college  course 
of  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  course  chosen,  and  the  upper  a  real 
university  course  of  five  years.  - 

The  university  embraces  eight  schools  or  departments:  Classical,  law,  liter- 
ary, medical,  science,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  commercial.  Students  pay 
for  tuition,  but  free  scholarships  may  be  won  by  competition. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  as  outlined  al)ove,  there  are  shorter  courses 
provided  for  those  imable  to  attend  the  university. 

(1)  For  children  already  over  12  years  of  age  who  can  not  attend  the  primary 
schools  there  are  established  industrial  schools  where  trades  are  taught 

(2)  For  boys  who  have  taken  the  second-grade  primary  course  and  do  not 
want  to  go  further  there  Is  provided  a  primary  school  of  agriculture  to  pre- 
pare the  peasant's  sons  to  perform  the  work  of  the  farm  more  Intelligently.      » 

(3)  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  primary  courses  may  enter  special  schools 
of  agriculture,  engineering,  or  commerce,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  for 
farming,  engineering,  or  mercantile  life. 

(4)  Pupils  may,  If  they  choose,  pass  from  the  intermediate  schools  to  special 
schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  or  commerce  of  a  higher  grade  than  those 
mentioned  in  (3). 

(5)  Every  hsien  (county)  or  department  city  Is  expected  to  maintain  a  second- 
grade  teachers'  school,  and  every  provincial  capital  a  first-grade  teachers' 
school.  These  are  to  assist  in  equipping  the  new  schools  with  the  needed 
teachers. 

(6)  Special  schools  of  foreign  languages  to  prepare  men  for  translators  and 
interpreters  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  and  for  employment  In  the 
Goveinment  translation  bureaus.    The  course  is  five  years  In  length. 

(7)  A  special  course  of  three  years  for  those  who  have  already  won  their 
doctor's  degree  at  the  recent  examinations  under  the  old  system.  This  will 
serve  to  bring  them  more  or  less  into  line  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

(8)  Special  schools  of  law  and  political  science  will  be  maintained  in  all 
the  provinces  for  the  especial  l)enefit  of  those  expectant  officials  who  have 
already  been  placed  on  the  civil  list  under  the  old  examinatioa  eyatftm..,  \^^t. 
have  not  yet  been  apjpointed  to  oflSce.    There  ha«  lot  Q«ii\»x\fi»  v^%\.\j««s^  ^  \?«^ 
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•..:-'-:;.:  '*/!'<-"«-  t:  ^a-  jr  v!!.  :;..:  .-.4;/:-:  f  r  ilr  ^r^iCT:::.!  •:?  jonn^  candl- 
<!;;?*r':  -'.r  tr.-  'V:*>-  'f  '5! '•:.::  ITf-.  ?••;•  :L*-*-i>  'r!>i-^  ha-r^  iva!lj  exfjsted  only 

lAry^l.  T}i<:  \riVAAiZ'  aL'l  jlt- ■■::>'*  /sr-  ;:*-D»>r:iI!y  Trrj  arrrs'it'Ive.  b'zt  ar?  chicly 
ijv-^l  a-  '■!*:!/Lo»iw-i'  for  !?i-r  ::-i:ii-!ar::j«  .'-.Lsd  g^-iirTy.  Ij  rv«7«>n»if  10  a  mei]i*:>rial 
of  V/rj  T';K'/-f«Lz  la-i  31  .'3 y  Tt  wa^  fl*^:-''!*^  t**  iv-^rslr-  £"  €-ip^<-:ani3  to  take  a 
'■'*:jr^  of  o.Vf  an-1  ;:  ?:^If  y«!r*  !l  !;iW-  and  i^rV.x'j-ikl  Si.iv^-^tr  and  to  pass  a  satia- 
fa'-torj'  ffXiizu'.uax'i'.zi  '.zi  tJi^  «;:::-•:•  bfrff'Tfr  I'^liiZ  af^izn-'d  to  dTsty.  Instruction 
I^  t  ^  l^f  t'lVf-n  III  l*r*'t:r»->  by  ffraduati^s  of  f>rri?n  sc-h"-:-!*,  who  will  t«e  selected 
ori'i  'j^'l'jp.itT^l  t  I  t!:!-  d^jty  U].  n  Their  r-nim  to  China. 

»  I:.  rJ:T-  '.-;T-i.«-';tJoii  It  :•*  iriVrfrst-n?  to  iiot*^  that  thif?  T:i>tT>r  of  this  prorince. 
y'):tu  Sfiih-k'irl.  hL.<  i-su'd  ai:  <rd»-r  to  tLo  effe^n  that  all  expectants  of  this 
pf'^viri'T  ijju««t  ?i«*rnd  at  !f'ii*i  tlir^-*-  Di«»ntlis  in  Jaj-an  t'<*fore  they  can  receive 
a  d^:  fin  it'-  .'jpf^.'i-fiji^fijt  to  oiR«>. 

^''f;  0»h*-r  vp'vial  H-livoI-i  fr.*tiili!:sli»-l  ;a  tL*^  pr«*iv;a«'-f'>  are  th«.>se  of  veterhiaTy 
ii»ir?«-ry.  i^,]]"*.-  train  In;;  Jr*h'A'!«.  aiid  th*.*  industrial  ?^.-ho»>ls  ojnnocted  with  the 
N"v/  York  Iiou:**'-  wLifh  arf  f'all«l  for  by  th*.*  rei.fnt  reform  of  the  penal  code. 
It  i-*  lj'»ii«-#l  tJiiit  by  ;.'iviii^  tlj**  i»r!s'>!]».'r»  r^'>r»o«;-table  trades  the  porerty  of  the 
|r,u'«.r  '-las^/s  will  Ur  rwlu'^»r*l  and  thus  cne  pr^-at  In'X'ntive  to  crime  remoTed. 

ft  will  hi'  «*-<-ri,  tli'fn'fon*.  that  th»/  sy«tf-m  the«>reii rally  c«»vers  the  whole  fleld, 
but  It  iiiUHt  of  iwoffSfi'ity  }f*i  luany  y<»ars  before  smhi*:?  of  the  provinces  can  ap- 
pronrh  to  any  n'Olizatlou  <  f  this  Id^al.  It  i<  ImiHiS>iMe  to  obtain  any  statistics 
iifK^rj  tlitf*  s!ibjf-<-t,  but  a  briiff  Ktat*':n**iit  of  what  has  l>eon  done  in  part  In  this 
proviiK*;  will  fnii\tU*  on«-  to  understand  in  s^.uje  measure  the  present  condition 
of  jifTiiIr:-. 

Th<r  vli-'Tny  lit  TI^*nt?tin  Ijms  bi«*'!i  very  a<^tive  in  the  matter  and  has  been  very 
fortunnti*  in  j."<-iirin;c  tij**  sitvI******  of  a  trained  etUi«-ator  for  provincial  super- 
t<'nd<'nt.  'i'liis  is  Dr.  ('.  Tk  Tenn*-y.  an  American,  wlio  has  lieen  in  the  service 
of  tli»f  <'hinfS4»  Ciov«'rniiM'nt  for  ninny  yeai^.  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  president 
of  fli*»  Tientsin  T'niv«frslty.  I'nder  the  direction  of  Doctor  Tenuey  the  viceroy 
has  ain*ady  establlsliwl  more  than  3.000  schools  of  various  grades  In  this 
j»rovIn<e  of  T'liiJiIi.  Tliese  are  ex<iusive  of  the  schools  establishe<l  in  the  Peking 
})T*^ff(i\\ri'.  In  the  c»ld  provincial  capital.  Tao-tinjr  Fu.  there  are  over  2,300 
students  in  the  various  hi;rh  schools  and  a<ad»'inies  establisheil  there.  Pupils 
In  tlh'  i>riiiiary  schools  ar«»  not  counted,  nor  those  in  the  ix>Iice  training  school. 
Auion;^  (hi*  siwcjal  scjiools  included  are  tliose  of  law,  veterinary  surgery,  and 
agriculture. 

In  tile  city  of  Pekini?  there  have  been  established  by  the  local  authorities. 
Independently  of  the  vir-eroy.  over  40  schools  of  all  grades — primary,  inter- 
liicdiaf«'.  academics,  and  tlie  university  (which  was  established  before  the 
**  IJoxer  "  folly,  but  nH»rj^anize4l  two  years  ago),  together  with  si>eclal  schools 
of  Imw,  foreign  langu:ig«.s.  police  training,  and  a  military  school  for  the  sons 
of  Jiobles. 

rn)bai)ly  no  othei*  province  Is  abreast  of  Chlhll  in  education,  but  very  much 
has  been  done  also  In  tlie  viceroyalty  of  Chang  Chili-tung  (IIui>eh  and  Hunan), 
In  th<?  province  of  Klangsu,  and  Kuangtung.  With  regard  to  the  second  men- 
tion<^d,  then?  are  over  40  Oovernment  schools  In  operation  In  the  city  of 
Ka liking,  and  large  nunilK»r»  also  in  Shanghai.  Soo<how,  and  othor  cities  of 
tlie  province. 

Sliantung  has  at  least  100  of  the  new  schools  already  establishiHl.  of  which 
2f)  nn»  In  the  provincial  capital,  Chl-nan  Fu. 

As  stated  above,  all  the  i)rovinces  of  China   proper   liave  done  something, 
hut  ii  hnn  ))Ooii  very  diHicult  for  those  far  inland  to  secure  quallfletl  tcacliers. 
^  hvro,  Ijotveivr,  that  even  in  far-away  "Xunau  U  Vs  Te\>oTto(\  \>y  Wvj  >f\<i^xo^  \>a»LX 
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a  tencliers'  ttatnlug  scbool  has  been  eBtablisbod  at  tbe  provincial  capital  and 
two  Japaticse  professors  secnred  for  It,  wbo  also  teacb  tbe  Japanese  language. 

•  Owing  to  tbis  lack  of  teachers  and  the  fact  that  few  students  are  prepared 
to  enter  tbe  academies  or  tbe  university,  classes  In  tbe  courses  outlined  for 
the  provincial  academies  and  tbe  university  are  for  tbe  present  suspended, 
nnd  the  instructors  are  employed  In  teaching  those  branches  required  in  tbe 
Intermediate  and  tho  teachers*  training  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  instruction  given  there  are  two  or  three  points  worthy  of 
Bpeclal  notice.  No  foreign  Instructor  is  allowed  to  teacb  his  own  religious 
Views.  This  Is  eminently  proper,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  sup- 
sported  by  a  GoYernment  which  maintains  Its  own  religious  establishment  All 
instruction  Is  to  be  given  In  the  Mandarin  dialect,  a  most  commendable  regu- 
latfon,  which  in  a  generation,  If  ca'rrl^  out,  will  do  much  toward  removing 
otte  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  national  solidarity.  In  all  the  coast  provinces 
fi-om  Shanghai  to  the  Tonkin  border  nearly  every  little  district  (county)  has 
its  o\vn  dIalMt,  and  these  differ  so  much  one  ifrom  another  that  natives  of  tbe 
satne  province  can  not  <?ommiinicatfe  with  each  other  unless  they  can  do  so  In 
"UTiting.  Altbotigh  the  cutriculum  provides  for  instruction  in  ethics  In  all 
tbe  schools,  tbe  regulations  call  attention  to  the  Inadequacy  of  such  instruction 
(So  the  ministers  of  education  think)  as  given  in  foreign  schools.  This  remark 
refers  to  the  scieil<?e  of  ethics  as  taught  by  the  Japanese.  *rbe  authors  of  tbe 
regulatlo'ns  do  dot  believe  that  ethics  can  be  taught  so  ais  to  influence  conduct 
unless  based  upoli  the  isaci^  sculptures  of  China. 

*  The  last  point  to  >(^blcb  I  would  ciall  attention  Is  that  military  drill  is  required 
In  all  tbe  schools,  and  it  uniform  is  to  be  adopted  for  all  students.  The  Chinese 
civilian  has  Tn  past  centuries  been  taught  to  despise  the  soldier  and  tbe  art  of 
war,  but  efforts  afe  how  being  niade  to  cultivate  a  martial  spirit  Tbere  have 
been  military  and  naval  schools  for  some  years  In  each  province,  two  grades 
of  military  ftnd  tWb  of  naval  iscbools,  and  in  Peking  an  imperial  military  col- 
lege and  an  Imper^ftl  naVal  college,  students  for  which  will  be  supplied  from  tbe 
provincial  schools  just  named.  This  plan  Is  in  abeyance  for  the  present,  and 
to  supply  the  mlll'talry  instruction  needed  all  students  will  be  required  to  drill, 
and  on  I'eacblhg  tbe  provincial  academy  will  have  instruction  in  military 
^fegttlatlons  and  military  tactics,  while  those  who  enter  tbe  department  of  law 
!n  the  univepslty  will  have  special  courses  In  military  government 

The  discipline  of  the  students  Is,  theoretically  at  least,  very  strict.  Among 
other  pfohlbitlons  they  are  forbidden  to  smoke  opium,  and  tbey  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere  in  ahy  way  In  matters  that  concern  tbe  Government  Tbere  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  former  will  not  be  observed. 

Obe  matter  of  great  Importance  under  consideration  at  present  Is  that  of 
providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the  support  of  tbe  schools.  The  regulations 
"require  tbe  hsleii  (county)  authorities  to  provide  tbe  primary  schools,  and  It 
.  Is  suggested  that  In  most  places  tbere  are  common  funds  belonging  to  the 
people  which,  with  the  consent  of  their  eiders,  might  be  devoted  to  tbe  support 
of  these  schools.  Such  funds  are  those  for  village  free  schools  of  tbe  old  type, 
Tor  village  theatricals,  sports,  and  tbe  support  of  certain  benevolent  Institutions, 
irt  Is  fuTrther  suggested  that  certain  temples  and  clubhouses  may  be  used  for 
IBChool  buildings.  With  respect  to  the  temples,  many  of  them  are  endowed 
Xvltb  landd  which  furnish  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  monks  and  the 
malhtena'dce  of  the  sacrifices.  One  of  tbe  reform  edicts  of  1898  provided  for 
the  confiscation  of  certain  classes  of  such  temples  for  the  support  of  tbe 
Bchools,  aiid  tbis  created  great  disaffection.  On  tbe  approval  of  tbe  present 
teguTatlons  steps  were  taken  in  some  ol  tbe  \>To\\i\cca,  \>^vWq!V3\\\.\\^  Vw^x^sN^:^ 
ond  Kuangtung,  to  compel  tbe  monks  to  8urreu(\et  WioXt  v^qx)^^'^.-  '^^^  ^sn^^X^ 
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doiug  so  a  number  who  bad  nn  iDkling  of  wbat  was  coming  dlspoeed  of  tbeir 
property  to  Japanese  Buddbist  monks,  wbo  could  not  be  compelled  to  yield 
to  tbe  demands  of  tbe  officials.  Tbis  led  to  an  Imperial  edict  forbidding  tbe 
local  authorities  to  coerce  tbe  monks. 

For  tbe  support  of  tbe  intermediate  scbools  and  academies  it  is  more  difficult 
to  find  funds.  I  bave  already  noticed  tbe  suggestion  tbat  tbe  funds  for  the 
old  examination  system  be  devoted  in  part  to  tbis  purpose.  Another  plan 
is  tbat  adopted  by  tlie  viceroy  of  this  province.  He  has  already  secured  the 
sanction  of  the  Th^o^^  to  the  levying  of  a  special  tax  uix>n  deeds  for  the 
transfer  of  real  estate.  This  amounts  to  4.9  per  cent  of  tbe  purchase  price,  of 
which  3.3  per  cent  shall  be  devoted  to  primary  education  and  1.6  per  cent  to 
the  intermediate  schools.  Two  days  ago  it  was  decided  that  henceforth,  for 
three  years,  no  vacancies  in  tbe  24  banner  corps  shall  be  supplied,  and  the 
funds  thus  saved  shall  be  devoted,  one-half  to  the  support  of  the  regular 
school  system  and  one-half  to  the  support  of  the  proposed  military  and  naval 
scliools.  It  was  also  decided  to  gradually  abolish  the  eight  divisions  of  palace 
guards,  an  obsolete  organization  no  longer  of  use,  the  funds  thus  saved  to  be 
also  applied  to  educational  purposes.  The  old  examination  hall  in  Peking  Is 
to  be  occupied  by  the  military  college. 

One  serious  defect  in  the  system  remains  to  be  i)ointed  out:  No  pfovislon  is 
made  for  the  education  of  girls,  except  in  tbe  kindergarten. 

The  regulations  say  tbat  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tbe  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  China,  and  that  very  little  can  be  done  for  them  at  present. 

There  are  many  high  officials  who  do  not  agree  with  this  statement  of  the 
authors  of  tbe  regulations.  One  such  high  official  is  Tuan-fang,  the  governor 
of  Hunan,  now  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  to  study  our  Institutions. 
During  bis  recent  visit  to  Peking  he  had  audience  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Empress  Dowager  and  laid  before  her  tbe  importance  of  establishing  girls' 
schools.  Her  Majesty  was  much  impressed,  and  at  once  issued  an  edict  direct- 
ing tbat  a  large  abandoned  lamasery  in  Peking  should  be  converted  Into  a 
girls*  college.  This  has  not  been  done  as  yet,  but  several  of  the  princesses, 
encouraged  by  this  action  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  liave  undertaken,  without 
any  aid  from  the  state,  to  establish  a  number  of  girls*  schools  in  Peking. 
At  least  one  of  these  is  absolutely  free  and  is  conducted  in  the  residence  of 
Tuan-fang,  which  is  given  for  a  merely  nominal  rent  for  this  purpose.  Others 
cliarge  a  small  tuition  and  are  attended  by  girls  from  noble  families.  Some 
of  tbe  princesses  have  opened  schools  in  their  own  palai^es  for  their  daughters 
and  their  relatives.  A  few  Chinese  women  teachers  bave  been  secured,  some 
of  them  former  students  in  tbe  mission  schools.  But  the  new^  branches,  such 
as  arithmetic,  geograpliy,  foreign  history,  and  tbe  Japanese  language,  are  taught 
by  Japanese  ladies,  who  are  giving  their  services  without  charge.  Besides  the 
branches  mentioned,  tlie  curriculum  embraces  music,  drawing,  dancing,  calis- 
thenics, needlework,  Chinese  reading  and  writing,  physiology,  hygiene,  physics, 
natural  history,  and  nursing. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  unbind  their  feet  and  are  not  allowed  to  paint, 
powder,  wear  jewelry,  or  expensive  gowns.  They  must  wear  their  hair  In  a 
braid  or  plain  coil  and  must  dress  In  a  plain  blue  gown,  the  only  ornament 
being  the  rosette  which  Indicates  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  belongs.  Similar 
scbools  have  been  opened  in  Tientsin,  Chinan  Fu,  Shanghai,  Chinkiang,  Nan- 
king, Soochow,  Hangchow,  and  Hankow.  I  have  seen  no  reports  from  other 
places,  but  the  movement  appears  to  be  ▼ery  general  and  is  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  present  situation,  though  wholly  independent  of  tbe  Government. 
In  all  these  schools  Japanese  women  appear  to  be  the  main  reliance  so  far 
teaching  Ja  concerned. 
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The  missionaries  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter  seem  for  the  most 
part  to  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  educational  reforms  and  rejoice 
In  the  prospect  of  a  better  condition  of  society  in  China.  Some,  however,  look 
askance  at  the  new  school  system  and  seem  to  think  that  it  will  mean  a  great 
loss  of  influence  for  the  missionary,  whose  pupils  will  probably  desert  him  for 
the  Government  school.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  feeling  appears  to  be  shared 
by  very  few.  The  missionaries  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  past 
record  as  educators  in  China,  for  although  their  Influence  has  been  indirect  the 
present  movement  owes  very  much  more  to  them  than  appears  upon  the  sur- 
face. It  is  quite  true  that  the  importance  of  their  schools  will  probably  lessen 
with  the  passing  years  unless  arrangements  can  be  made  to  admit  their 
graduates  to  the  examinations  for  official  posts,  but  these  schools  will  always 
have  their  special  work  in  preparing  men  and  women  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  for  many  years  to  come  they  must  probably  be  depended  upon  very 
largely  for  the  needed  supply  of  Chinese  Instructors  In  modern  branches  of 
learning. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  furnish  some  statistics  which  will 
show,  in  a  measure,  the  nature  of  their  work.  The  latest  general  report  of 
all  Protestant  missions  In  China  is  dated  1896,  and  at  that  date  these  missions 
supported  for  males  747  primary  schools,  with  11,817  pupils ;  45  secondary 
schools,  with  1,539  pupils,  and  32  colleges,  with  1,224  students ;  and  for  females, 
225  primary  schools,  with  4,262  pupils ;  69  secondary  schools,  with  2,096  pupils, 
and  14  colleges,  with  416  students,  or  a  total  of  972  primary  and  114  secondary 
schools  and  46  colleges,  with  a  grand  total  of  21,354  pupils  and  students.  By 
a  comparison  of  recent  reports  of  certain  missions  with  those  of  a  few  years 
ago  one  must  conclude  that  to  allow  for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  In  the 
number  of  pupils  during  the  past  ten  years  Is  a  very  modest  estimate,  for  a 
great  impulse  has  been  given  In  educational  work  since  1900,  so  that  we  are 
safe  in  reckoning  an  enrollment  of  some  30,000  students  In  connection  with 
Protestant  mission  schools  at  present 

I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  any  general  statistics  of  Roman  Catholic 
work  in  China,  but  the  report  of  the  North  Chihli  Mission  of  the  Lazarists 
for  June  30  last  gives  the  total  number  of  schools  In  this  diocese  as  1,474,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  27,054,  about  equal  to  the  whole  Protestant  work  in  China. 
If  we  estimate  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Catholic  schools  in  China  at  about 
500,000  we  shall  probably  be  not  far  from  the  actual  number. 

Catholic  schools  for  the  most  part  appear  to  give  an  elementary  education, 
supplemented  for  the  ordinary  pupil  by  an  industrial  course  and  for  the  native 
priest  by  a  course  In  theology.  Protestants  appear  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  higher  education. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  T.  Williams,  Chinese  Secretary. 


SUPPLEM  ENTAR  Y. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  C.  D. 
Tenney,  president  of  the  Tientsin  University  and  provincial  superintendent  of 
education  for  Chihli.  I  append  his  statistics  for  this  province,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  schools  which  I  have  called  **  kindergartens ''  are  classed 
by  him  as  **  primary,"  and  those  which  I  have  called  "  first "  and  **  second  grade 
primaries  "  are  listed  as  "  higher  "  and  "  lower  gT«L(SLft  e\^m«iiVar3 ''''  ^e^wJSs** 
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EducettiOTK^  statistics  for  the  province  of  Chihli, 


Institution. 


Number. 


Primary  schools 

Lower  elementary  schools 

Higher  elcmcntarv  schools 

Mingle  (intermediate)  schools. . . 

High  school  (academy). 

Provincial  university  (Tiontain). 


2,480 

124 

124 

16 

1 

1 


Pupils. 


72,120 

6,200 

6.200 

MO 

sao 

200 


Total, 


2.746 


86,000 


It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Tientsin  tTnlversIty  ertsted  befotre  the  new  syst^iii 
was  inatignrated,  and  that  several  »nch  <^oneges  have  "been  establlsbed  In  various 
parts  of  China,  which  are  no  dotibt  to  be  affiliated  with  the  new  Byetem.  The 
ftbove  figures  do  not  Include  schools  In  the  prefectn're  of  Peking,  which  are  wad.^ 
the  metropolitan  and  not  the  provincial  admluistrntion. 

E.  T.  W. 


Imperial  Kdict  of  DEOEunKB  0,  1906.  OroaNibino  the  Board  of  EdttcaW^'n. 

I  Translated  from  the  Peking  Gazette.] 

We  have  to-^ay  received  a  Joint  memorial  from  the  council  of  state  (Or 
bureau  of  national  administration)  and  the  mInlHter  of  education,  reportlYig 
TiI)on  the  suggestions  of  Pao-hsl  and  others.  Some  time  ago  we  Issued  an  edict 
abolifthlng  the  system  of  examinations,  and  it  Is  most  urgently  necessary  that 
Bomcthing  be  done  to  encoutTige  education  so  as  to  develop  the  talents  of  raeh. 
At  present  tlie  various  provinces  are  gradually  establishing  the  new  schools, 
and  there  must  be  an  office  that  shall  have  general  control  of  the  system  and  be 
I'csponsible  for  the  standard  set  and  the  direction  of  the  course  of  study.  There- 
fore  we  establlsli  the  board  of  education,  and  Jungcli*ing  is  hereby  transferred 
I  to  he  president  of  the  same.  The  first  vice-prestdent  shall  be  nsi-ying,  iand  the 
second  class  Hani  In  compiler,  Yen-hslu  is  appointed  acting  second  vlce-prertd^nt 
of  the  board  of  education  with  the  rank  of  an  expectant  metropolitan  official 
of  the  third  grade.  The  Imi)erial  Academy  of  Learning,  Icnown  in  ancieat 
times  as  the  "Ch'eng  Clittn"  (1.  e.,  a  place  where  learning  is  completed) 
was  originally  the  highest  Institution  of  learning.  Let  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  said  institution  henceforth  be  under  the  control  of  t^  board  Of 
education.  As  to  matters  not  j'et  settled,  let  tlie  aforesaid  president  aM 
•vice-presidents  consult  together  and  devise  satisfactory  arrangements  and 
report  to  us.  As  the  said  board  has  but  just  been  established,  the  commence- 
Inent  of  such  a  work  as  the  tmcouragement  of  education  and  the  cultivation  of 
talent  Is  a  most  important  one  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  In  in- 
vestigating the  subject,  and  extra  attention  given  to  strengthening  the  vystem 
of  education  in  the  hope  that  encouragement  of  genuine  learning  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  useful  talents  may  fulfill  the  puri>ose  of  the  court  to  establish 
pchools  for  the  Improvement  of  social  conditions,  the  civilization  of  the  people, 
and  the  perfection  of  their  customs. 

As  for  other  suggestions  made,  let  them  bo  carried  out  as  proposed. 

Kcspect  this. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
REPORT  ON  EDUCATIOX  IN  ALASKA. 

BuiftEXtr  OP  EDtTCArroN,  Alaska  DnnrftioN, 

"PfTitshinoion,  D,  t7.,  June  SO,  1905. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sohmlt  my  twentieth  annual  report  as  United  States 
general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190^. 

During  the  school  year,  outside  of  Incorporated  towns,  there  have  been  main- 
tained 51  public  schools  with  62  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  3,083  pupils. 

Haines  No,  1. — ^Mias  Amy  S.  Gaddis,  teacher;  enroliment,  28;  pupils,  white. 

Haines  No.  2. — ^Miss  Mary  Mackintoi^  teacher;  enrollm»it»  44;  pupi46»  native. 

A  letter  from  the  teacher  states  that  the  children  had  improved  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance  so  much  that  they  could  hardly  be  taken  for  natives.  Native 
families  remained  at  Haines  all  the  spring  for  the  {mrpose  of  keeping  their 
children  at  school.    The  gfrls  have  been  ta«ght  needlework. 

Hoonah. — ^Miss  Minnie  8w  Roes,  teacher;  enrollment,  174;  pupils,  Thlinget. 

As  illustrating  the  civilhring  effect  of  the  achool,  the  teacher  states  that  on 
Christmas  eve  exercises  were  held  in  the  church  and  there  were  recitations  and 
singing  by  the  children.  She  says  that  the  children  are  bright  and  eager  to 
learn,  and  can  be  more  easily  led  by  kindness  than  compelled  by  punishment 
Their  main  fault  is  in  sot  beiag  punctual.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  music 
and  are  willing  to  attend  school  for  the  Bake  of  the  Binging.  The  boys  are  good 
in  arithmetic,  while  the  girle  prefer  remdiBg  and  writing. 

Jackson* — Mias  Byrde  Darby,  teacher;  lenrollment,  53;  ptipils,  native. 

The  teacher  writes  that  the  native  t^ldren  at  this  place  are  slow  in  acquiring 
English,  as  they  hear  it  only  at  school.  They  are  sensitive  and  proud.  The 
school  work  is  not  far  advanced,  being  cotofined  to  chart,  primary,  and  inter- 
mediate classes.  The  children  are  quick  in  elementary  arithmetic,  but  slow  in 
forming  sentences  on  account  of  their  limited  vocabulary.  The  i>arentB  were 
desirous  of  having  their  children  go  to  school. 

Kake. — Mrs.  Anna  R.  Moon,  teacher ;  enrollment,  96 ;  pupils,  tiative. 

There  is  the  same  complaint  of  irregularity  in  attendance  here  that  is  met  in  the 
other  reports  from  Alaska — due  to  the  boys  joining  their  fatliers  in  tiieir  avoca- 
tions of  hunting)  fishing,  etc.  The  teacher  speaks  of  the  ambition  of  some  of 
the  young  men  who  arc  not  satisfied  to  know  only  reading  and  writing,  but 
desire  to  pass  Km  to  other  studies.  The  girls  hre  taught  needlework^  knitting, 
basket  making,  etc.     School  opened  with  only  8  pupWa 

Kasaan. — ^Arch  R.  Haw,  teacher;  enrollment,  49;  put^iia,  native. 

This  report  states  that  the  attendance  was  regular  after  tlie  school  had 
fairly  started,  the  parents  faliy  and  heartily  supporting  the  teacher  in  this 

«7 
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respect,  as  they  desired  their  children  to  go  to  school  ns  much  ns  possible  and 
regretted  the  necessity  of  taking  them  away  on  fishing  trips.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  year  the  children  could  all  speak  English  fairly  well  and  understood 
it  perfectly.  Their  comiiosltlon  was  naturally  limited  in  scope  of  Ideas  and  ex- 
])ression.  A  number  of  the  girls  had  been  to  the  industrial  school  at  Sitka. 
The  effect  of  attending  the  training  school  and  the  missions  Is  very  apparent 
in  the  comparative  refinement  shown  in  the  houses  of  the  natives  whose  children 
have  had  the  advantage  of  those  schools.  Moreover,  the  natives  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  school  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  increasing  competi- 
tion with  the  whites.  Mr.  Law  says  that  already  there  are  school-trained 
natives  who  are  prepared  to  compete  on  an  equality  with  white  men  In  the 
occupations  that  can  be  followe<l  In  the  region  al>out  Kasaan.  The  education 
of  the  young  natives  should  therefore  have  a  practical  industrial  turn,  and 
above  all  must  Inculcate  deliberate  perseverance. 

KUlisnoo. — Mrs.  Catherine  Kilborn,  teacher;  enrollment,  1>4;  pupils,  native. 
Ncf  reiwrt. 

Klaicock. — Miss  Nell  G.  Edgar,  teacher;  enrollment,  70;  pupils,  native.  No 
detailed  rei)ort. 

KUnquan, — Samuel  G.  Davis,  teacher;  enrollment,  .SO;  pupils,  Hydah. 

A  letter  mentions  the  fact  that  a  night  school  was  kept  five  nights  in  the 
\^eok  for  the  parents  and  young  men.  Those  who  attend  this  school  take  an 
interest  in  the  day  school  and  desire  to  have  their  children  attend  it.  The 
older  natives  are  indifferent  to  the  school. 

Klukican, — Miss  Thena  A.  Brookman,  teacher ;  enrollment,  36 ;  pupils,  native. 

The  teacher  reports  that  most  of  the  children  were  away  with  their  parents 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  either  at  Sitka  or  hunting  and  fishing,  so  that  the 
attendance  was  small.  She  writes  that  the  children  learn  remarkably  well,  and 
if  their  parents  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  their  families  l)ehind  when  going 
on  expeditions  there  would  be  some  hopes  of  a  native  population  growing  up 
which  could  8i)eak  English. 

Petvrshurff. — Mrs.  J.  V.  McCullough,  teacher;  enrollment,  54;  pupils,  white 
and  Thllnget 

This  is  a  fishing  community,  and  many  of  the  children  go  to  school  by  boat 
Both  boys  and  girls  learned  needlework  and  knitting,  the  latter  art  l)elng  im- 
I)ortant  In  the  fishing  industry'.  The  school  sent  an  exhibit  to  the  Portland 
fair.  The  teacher  remarks  uix>n  the  difference  l)etween  the  native  Idea  of  color 
and  that  of  the  whites.  Tlie  natives  would  imitate  wrrwtly  the  colors  of  a 
landscape,  etc.,  set  them  as  copies,  but  when  left  to  themselves  would  add  colops 
of  their  own  to  trees  and  fiowers  without  any  regard  to  nature,  but  more  like 
conventional  colors  which  may  have  some  significance  to  them. 

Saxman, — Mrs.  John  L.  Myers,  teacher;  enrollment,  C3;  pupils,  native.  No 
detailed  report. 

fihakan. — Fred  Chase,  teacher;  enrollment,  44;  pui»lls,  native. 

The  teacher  says  that  the  children  understood  and  talkeil  English  a  little 
among  themselves.  Some  of  them  could  read  the  hymns  at  the  religions 
exercises.  They  voluntarily  kept  the  schoolhouse  clean,  washing  and  scrub- 
bing it  out  about  once  a  month. 

Sitka  yo,  1, — D.  M.  Daum,  Miss  C.  Duncan,  and  Miss  R.  McCaleb,  teachers; 
enrollment,  89;  pupils,  white. 

Mr.  Daum  reports  that  during  the  year  tlie  school  was  iilaced.  so  far  as  po»- 
slble,  on  a  graded  basis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  high  school  was 
organized  with  a  three-years*  course,  and  8  pupils  In  the  first  year,  2  in  the 
second,  and  2  in  the  third.    The  course  of  study  included  Latin  (three  years). 
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Algebra,  physical  geography,  general  historjs  literature,  plane  geometry,  rhet- 
oric, conipiisition,  and  German.  Exercises  in  debating  and  parliamentary  la^'^ 
were  also  held. 

Miss  McCaleb  writes:  Many  of  the  children  are  very  deficient  In  numbers,  - 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  correct  use  of  the  English  tongue.     During  the  year 
Bi>e<.*ial  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect  and  the  effort  has  been,  in  a-  - 
measure,   successful.     Tardiness  and  nonatteudance  are  bugbears  which  con- 
front the  teacher  and  interfere  with  efllcient  work.    There  are  many  outside  ' 
attractions   (such  as  church  holidays,  potlatches,«  etc.)    which  appeal  to  the  " 
mind  of  the  Alaskan  small  boy,  and  girl  as  well.     However,  during  the  Rus- 
sian lenten  season  the  average  attendance  was  in  no  way  reduced. 

The  pupils  yield  quite  readily  to  authority,  and  at  no  time,  to  the  knowledge  * 
of  the  teacher,  has  her  right  to  discipline  been  (juestioned.  Much  of  the  trouble- 
along  all  lines  is  due  to  habits  of  carelessness  acquired  by  the  children,  not 
only  since  babyhood,  but  by  way  of  inheritance.  When  this  is  educated  out 
of  them  many  other  annoyances  which  face  the  teacher  will  cease  to  exist. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  year's  work  has  been  one  of  progress.  • 
and  the  outlook,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  is  encouraging. 

Sitka  No,  2, — Miss  Jeannette  Rice,  teacher;  pupils,  Thlinget;  enrollment,  60> 

The   attractions   of   fishing   and   hunting   and   the   indifference   of   parents,^ 
l>esides  several  epidemics,  interfered  disastrously  with  the  attendance.    Never- 
theless, the  testimony  of  the  teacher  is  that  the  native  children  are  naturall3^ 
bright  and  able  to  learn.    They  lik«  music  and  learn  to  sing  by  note ;  some  leanp 
to   draw   readily.    The   few   who   attended   steadily   learned   to   read   simple-^ 
Englih^h. 

Tee  Harbor. — H.  de  Witt,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  15. 

Yakutat,—E,  A.  Rasmusson,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  52. 

At  this  place  the  teacher  makes  the  usual  complaint  of  irregularity  int^ 
attendance.  The  natives  support  themselves  by  salmon  fishing  and  seal  hunt- 
ing most  of  the  year  and  take  their  families  with  them.  The  pupils  who  at-- 
tended  regularly  made  good  progress.  The  children  here,  as  in  other  schools,r 
take  part  in  the  daily  devotional  exercises.  The  teacher  makes  this  note- 
worthy remark,  that  some  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school,  now  grown  up^ 
are  successfully  supporting  themselves  at  different  avocations,  as  fur  buyers^ 
clerks,  interpreters,  some  even  having  stores  of  their  own. 

WESTERN    ALASKA. 

Afognak, — Teacher,  Miss  Hannah  E.  Breece;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  102*.- 
The  teacher  describes  tlie  hostility  between  the  Aleuts  and  mixed  bloods  andi 
whites.  Quarrels,  vituperation  in  Russian,  and  disorder  were  the  rule  at  the* 
opening  of  the  year,  both  in  the  school  and  on  the  street.  This  was  all  changed  ' 
in  a  few  months,  and  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  school  pupils  became  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  in  the  town.  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  no  young  man  iff 
Afognak  could  read  or  write  or  convei'se  In  English.  Before  the  year  was  outr 
what  with  the  'day  school  and  the  night  school,  many  could  read  English.  The* 
natives  are  beginning  to  see  the  desirability  of  knowing  English  instead  of 
Russian.  Miss  Breece  taught  the  girls  housekeeping,  cooking,  etc.,  and  the' 
social  side  of  life  was  cultivated  by  evening  exercises  (singing).  The  ladies' 
of  the  Baptist  home  missionary  societies  of  the  United  States  sent  books,  pic- 
tures, cards,  etc.,  which  have  contributed  to  giving  an  air  of  refinement  botlp 
to  the  school  and  to  the  dwellings  of  the  natives. 

•A  native  entertainment. 
ED  19a^—voL  1 21 
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Carmr?.— Joseph  Knhleu,  tencher;  pupils,  native;  onpollnient.  35.  Xo  de- 
tailed reiHjrt. 

Chignik, — James  J.  Potter,  teacher;  pupils,  half-breeds;  enrollment,  20. 

School  opened  with  7  pupils  and  eventually  increased  to  20.  nio^tly  half- 
breeds.  All  started  with  the  primer  and  made  good  progress :  arithmetic  and 
Evpelling  offered  more  difficulties  than  reading  and  writing.  Attendance  could 
be  increased  if  the  parents  could  be  interested. 

Copper  Center, — Mrs.  G.  S.  Clevenger,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  25. 

The  work  of  the  school  not  only  covereii  the  rwitine  u-ork  of  the  primary 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  but  also  took  a  practical  direction,  the  women 
being  taught  to  make  figures  for  bead  work,  cut  and  make  garments,  etc.,  while 
the  young  men  were  taught  to  make  change  in  small  currency  and  to  compnte 
the  sale  of  skins  and  write  their  names.  The  children  learn  as  readily  as  white 
children  and  are  obedient  and  yield  to  kindness  readily. 

EUamai\ — Miss  Mary  Owen  Stevens,  teacher;  pupils,  white;  enrollment,  20. 

Half  the  school  population  are  half-breeds.  The  teacher  finds  that  neither 
whites  nor  half-breeds  do  well  in  the  same  school  with  the  full  bloods,  and  she 
criticises  the  intelk»ctual  capacity  of  the  half-breeds,  remarking  that  they  have 
difticulty  In  expressing  themselves  In  English  and  have  no  conception  of  number 
and  no  iK>wer  of  concentrating  their  thoughts. 

Hope. — O.  L.  Grimes,  teacher;  pupils,  white,  half-breed,  and  Indian;  enroll- 
ment, 15. 

The  subje<?ts  tauglit  In  this  mixed  school  of  white,  half-breed,  and  Indian 
children  were  reading,  writing,  spelling.  English,  geography,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, drawing,  temi^erance  hygiene,  ami  United  States  history.  The  natives 
learntHl  English  partly  from  the  white  pupils  on  the  playground ;  they  made 
more  progi*ess  in  writing  and  drawing,  being  strongly  Imitative.  Their  teacher, 
like  sevenil  others,  Insists  upon  the  desirability  of  a  compulsory  school  law  to 
cori"t*ct  the  irregularity  of  attendaiuv. 

Kenui, — Mrs.  Florence  C.  Cralgle,  teacher;  pupils,  native  and  Creole;  enroll- 
ment, 15. 

The  teacher  reports  little  progress  with  the  natives,  owing  to  their  Irregular 
school  attendance  and  the  difficulty  they  experienct»d  in  learning  English  after 
having  loaniod  Russian. 

Kndial'. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  Kerr,  teachers;  pupils,  white  and  native;  enroll- 
ment, 72. 

Scldovia. — Herbert  S.  Farrls.  teacher;  pupils,  white  and  native;  enrollment,  15. 

The  teacher  states  that  there  are  nearly  50  children  of  school  age  In  Seldovia, 
while  only  5  or  6  attended  school  on  an  average.  TIk\v  are  described  as  attentive, 
easily  disciplined,  and  interested  in  their  work. 

Seward, — Louise  L.  Kurtz,  teacher;  i>upiis,  white  and  native;  enrollment,  37. 

The  teacher  reports  that  there  were  only  three  natives  under  her  instruction — 
two  small  girls  and  a  boy  of  17 — all  the  rest  l>eing  white.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  thej'  couhl  read,  write,  si>elL,  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide.  The  boy 
was  In  higher  fractions,  had  read  some  history  and  could  read  Enj^llsh  with  ease; 
He  could  write  English  comjwsltlons,  draw,  and  construct  maps  and  charts. 

IJnalaska, — Teachers,  William  A.  Davis  and  Mary  S.  Davis;  pupils,  native; 
enrollment,  51. 

The  report  mentions  partiailarly  the  progress  in  sewing  by  the  girls  and  in 
drawing  and  penmanshii>  by  both  girls  and  boys. 

Inga. — James  C.  Patey,  teacher;  pupils,  white  and  native;  enrollment,  31. 

The  reix>rt  states  that  **  some  of  the  pupils  are  quick  to  learn,  easy  to  get  along 
with,  and  willing  to  obej'.  Most  of  them  are  quite  desirous  of  learning.  They 
an'  csi?eciaUy  Interested  iu  reading  good  biographies." 
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Christmas  and  Washington's  Birthday  t^ere  celebrated  with  songs  and  speeches, 
as  at  most  of  the  schools.  At  Unga  the  parents  were  apathetic  In  regard  to  the 
schools.  They  said  that  It  required  no  learning  to  enable  tliem  to  catch  cod  or 
hunt  sea  otter  or  reindeer. 

Wood  Island, — Augusta  G.  Curtis,  teacher ;  pupils,  native ;  Enrollment.  50. 

The  teacher  reports  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  several  pupils  of  the  lowest 
grade  were  ready  for  the  second  reader  and  the  primary  arithmetic.  All  had 
learned  to  write,  while  a  few  couM  write  letters.  Grades  three  and  four  took 
up  advanced  studies,  viz,  geography,  hygiene,  history,  and  language  lessons. 
I*rizes  were  given  at  the  monthly  examinations,  and  the  pupils  looked  forward 
to  them  as  important  events. 

ABCTiC   AND   NORTHEftN    ALASKA. 

Barrotc, — ^S.  R.  Si^ggs  and  John  H.  Kilbuck,  teachers;  pupils,  Eskimo;  en- 
i-oHment,  76. 

"  The  main  object  kept  In  view  was  to  get  the  children  in  the  way  of  using 
the  English  they  had  already  learned.  As  this  Is  an  Eskimo  country,  and  the 
few  white  people  in  it  speak  the  vernacular  language,  the  children  have  had 
very  Httle  use  for  English.  The  plan  of  the  compulsory  use  of  the  English 
language  in  the  schoolroom  was  Introduced  and  proved  to  be  quite  a  stimuTuB 
to  the  acquirement  and  proper  use  of  English  words.  A  failure  to  conform  to 
the  rule  was  punished  by  standing.  When  the  rule  was  first  put  into  force, 
nearly  the  entire  school  was  upon  Its  feet  «t  once.**  Mr.  Kilbuck  writes  of  the 
trouble  the  children  Und  In  dlsttngulshing  between  the  consonants  &,  t%  p,  and 
t  and  d.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  kept  up  their  study  and  practice 
of  English  by  writing  a  diary.  A  malrked  dllference  was  noticed  In  the  mental 
activity  of  the  scholars  during  the  sunless  period,  when  the  rooms  were  lighted 
by  artificial  light,  and  the  time  when  tlie  sun  appeared,  to  dispel  the  gloom  of 
the  arctic  night.  "Another  difficulty  Is  the  Inability  of  the  little  Eskimo  to  study 
quietly.  When  they  ate  studying  the  hardest  the  din  rises  almost  to  the  propor- 
tions of  that  heard  in  a  boiler  maker^s  shop.  It  seems  that  only  in  this  way  can 
the  white  man's  words  be  driven  home  to  stay  In  the  Eskimo  mind.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  school  year  was  closed  when  several  whales  were  caugbt.  Then  everybody, 
young  and  old,  plunged  Into  freighting  meat  and  blubber  ashore.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  women  and  children,  and  secures  meat  and  oil  for  the  family  dur- 
ing the  next  yeat."  Teacher  and  pupils  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  use 
of  a  new  building  next  term. 

Bethel. — Teachers,  Joseph  Welnlick  and  B.  K.  fielmlck ;  pupils,  Eskimo. 

The  Industrial  teacher  at  this  place,  Mr.  B.  K.  Helmick,  reports  that  the 
native  boys  are  more  or  less  fond  of  working  with  the  saw,  hammer,  plane,  etc., 
and  make  good  progpiws.  The  branches  tiiken  up  are  machinery,  use  of  tools, 
carpentering,  boat  building,  net  making,  and  fish  canning. 
'  The  school-teacher  reports  that  the  boys  are  quick  In  comprehending  things, 
but  the  girls  are  slow.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  wrote  a  nice  hand  and  read 
fluently.  In  arithmetic,  division  Is  very  difficult  for  them  to  understand,  and 
in  composition  their  range  of  thought  Is  limited  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Bcef?e«.-*Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Oram,  teachers;  pupils,  Indian  and  Eskimo; 
enrollment,  68. 

Bettles  is  situated  midway  between  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  south  and 
tha^e  on  the  north.  It  is  thus  the  meeting  place  of  both  tribes,  Koyukuks  and 
Kobuks,  when  the  Ice  breaks  up  so  as  to  permit  fishing.  However,  just  to  live  Is 
a  very  serious  problem  to  the  people,  and  they  can  spare  little  time  for  even  the 
children  to  go  to  school.  During  the  Christmas  seasotv  V^ltn  V^Nfew^  \isA  ^  ^^«^^ 
o^ebntfon,  which  lasted  Jtmt  as  long  as  tbe  pto^Va^ODA  OTi\>»CQAu 
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Council  City.—Mn.  M.  B.  Yoang.  teacher;    f'opil'^  native:    eDroilment, 
(No  r1etaile<]  refiort) 

Dcerinff.—Mn.  Anna  II.  Fofster.  teacher.  awHted  l>y  Mim  Bertha  Cox ;  poplla, 
Ef(kIino ;  enrollment,  88. 

The  refiortu  from  Deering  have  been  very  enconraging:  The  natives  bad  a 
mK^reHHtnl  Heanon  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  took  a  great  Interest  in  the  sdiooL 
ThlH  Interest  was  Increased  hy  the  erection  of  a  new  school  bnlldlng  and  the 
arrival  of  a  reindeer  herd.  The  following  qootation  from  a  letter  written  by 
Miss  Cox  will  show  how  some  of  the  industrious  young  Eskimos  spend  their 

«  - 

summer  vacation : 

**  Home  of  the  boys  told  me  the  other  day  that  they  were  working  now  to  get 
means  so  that  they  could  go  to  8<:*hooI.  One  of  them  has  been  doing  laundrj 
work  all  summer.  Another  has  been  hunting  game,  and  also  has  about  300 
eggs  put  away  to  sell.  The  girls  do  washing  and  all  kinds  of  cleaning  for  tlie 
whites.  Some  of  them  are  now  cooking  for  the  Eskimo  workmen.  They  make 
fairly  gcxKl  bread.'* 

Gamhell  (Ht.  Laicrence  Inland). — E.  O.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  teacher;  pupila* 
Eskimo;   enrollment,  07. 

Doctor  ( -ampbell  writes :  **  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  61,  more 
than  treble  the  attendance  in  1900.  We  have  pursued  the  same  policy  of 
making  the  school  the  most  attractive  place  to  be  found  on  the  Island.  The 
magazines  you  have  sent  did  most  excellent  service,  and  we  trust  you  have 
sent  a  fresh  supply  for  the  coming  winter.  Many  of  the  illustrations  were 
used  in  teaching  new  words  and  have  been  the  cause  of  many  questions.** 

Ooloffiin. — Miss  Anna  Hagberg.  teacher;  pupils,  Eskimo:  enrollment,  84. 

The  toncber  reports  that  the  attendance  was  good  and  the  children  willing  lb 
go  to  scliool.  They  arc  fond  of  music.  It  is  noticeable  that  at  this  place,  when 
the  natives  went  away  to  hunt,  many  of  them  arranged  to  leave  their  children 
who  were  attending  school  with  other  families,  so  that  their  studies  would  not 
be  interrupted.  The  girls  were  taught  housekeeping  and  sewing  and  the  boys 
practical  hand  work.  Many  native  children,  who  came  from  distant  places  dur- 
ing the  winter,  had  to  be  sent  back  for  want  of  accommodations. 

IkoDinutc. — F.  F.  Fellows,  teacher;  pupils,  native:  enrollment,  31. 

The  Ki'hool  room  of  the  Russian  Church  was  used  for  the  Government  schooL 
The  natives  ]earne<l  to  si^eak  English  a  little  and  understand  more  during  the 
year's  schcK)ling.  The  teacher  regards  the  learning  of  Russian  by  the  native 
children  as  detrimental  to  their  English  education,  "  as  they  are  not  capable  of 
handling  more  than  one  language.** 

Koscrcfsky. — A.  J.  Markham  and  Miss  Mary  Winifred,  teachers;  pupils, 
native;  enrollment,  104. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  remarkably  regular  all  through  the 
year.  There  was  not  one  case  of  illness  among  the  school  children  throughout 
the  whole  year.  "  The  boys*  school  is  divided  into  the  American  and  the  Bng- 
lisli  side,  each  side  having  its  own  flag  and  each  pupil  pitted  against  one  of  the 
other  side.  Every  Friday  is  flag  day,  when  the  errors  of  both  sides  are  counted 
up,  and  the  side  having  the  least  number  of  errors  cai)tures  the  flag  of  the  other 
side.*'  While  on  the  school  ground  each  pupil  Is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  catch 
an  opi)onent  In  some  error,  for  each  correction  counts  as  a  point  against  the 
otli<»r  Kkh\  This  plan  ket^ps  up  a  goo<l  spirit  of  rivalry,  stimulating  the  whole 
class  to  do  its  best  Several  public  entertainments  and  the  formation  of  a  cadet 
company  havj?  Increased  the  success  of  the  school  work. 

Kotzcbuc, — Mrs.  Otha  Thomas,  teacher;  pupils.  Eskimo;  enrollment,  164 

From  a  table  In  the  report  It  appears  that  reading,  writing,  si)elllng,  and  arittv- 
laetJc  H-eiv  the  Hiudica  having  the  greatest  number  ot  studeuu,  YfVAVe  \«j\t50A«^ 
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grammar,  and  history  had  the  fewest  But  the  interest  in  the  school  and  eager- 
ness to  learn,  which  were  mentioned  In  the  report  for  1904,  still  continue.  In 
some  cases  pupils  would  take  books  to  their  distant  homes,  and  on  returning 
several  weeks  later  give  evidence  that  they  had  been  studying.  Some  pupils 
came  150  miles  to  attend  school,  and  even  children  of  bands  temporarily  camp- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  attended  school. 

Nulato. — Miss  Mary  Stephen,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  40. 

The  teacher  says :  "  School  began  August  7  with  an  attendance  of  30,  and  con- 
tinued till  September  7,  when  almost  all  left  with  their  parents  for  the  autuma 
fishing  grounds  and  did  not  return  until  November  15,  when  I  again  resumed 
teaching."  The  children  are  "smart  and  intelligent,  and  like  to  attend  school 
even  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents."  They  excelled  in  arithmetic,  writing, 
and  drawing. 

Quartz  Creek, — Mrs.  L.  Reed,  teacher;  pupils,  Eskimo;  enrollment,  30. 

Quinhagak. — Mrs.  L.  A.  Schoechert,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  28. 
(No  detailed  report) 

Rampart. — Miss  Emily  B.  Parke,  teacher;  pupils,  white,  half-breed,  and 
Indian ;  enrollment,  38. 

As  both  Indians  and  half-breeds  spoke  only  the  native  language,  it  was  diflB- 
cult  at  first  for  the  children  to  acquire  a  sufficient  English  vocabulary  to  enable 
them  to  form  sentences,  and  the  pronunciation  of  English  presented  many 
difficulties.  The  teacher  adds :  "  My  experience  in  teaching  has  been  wide  and 
varied,  and  I  have  found  these  native  children  of  the  Yukon  country  quite  as 
apt  at  learning  as  the  average  class  of  white  children  in  the  States.  They  are 
imitative  and  learn  to  write  and  draw  readily.  They  are  fond  of  music  and 
have  good  voices  and  keen  tone  perception.  At  number  work  they  seem  rather 
slow."  That  the  children  are  docile  is  remarkable,  considering  the  evil  bom« 
surroundings  of  many  of  them. 

8t,  Michael. — V.  L.  Derby,  teacher ;  pupils,  Eskimo ;  enrollment,  74. 

Teller, — Ludvig  Larson,  teacher;  pupils,  Eskimo  and  half-breed;  enroll- 
ment, 23. 

The  branches  taught  at  this  school  were  reading,  spelling,  language  lessons, 
arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  religion,  and  singing.  The  teacher 
observes  that  fhe  natives  quickly  learn  to  read  fairly  well,  but  have  difficulty  In 
understanding  what  they  read.  The  pronunciation  demands  so  much  attention 
that  their  minds  are  diverted  from  the  meaning;  even  when  they  know  the 
meaning  of  the  separated  words  they  are  unable  to  grasp  their  relation.  They 
understand  what  they  hear  better  than  what  they  read,  but  can  express  them- 
selves in  writing  better  than  orally.  They  commit  to  memory  readily  and 
quickly  learn  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  but  have  difficulty  in  applying  them 
to  the  solution  of  problems.  They  have  good  powers  of  observation,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  talent  for  drawing.  As  pupils,  the  native  children  are  easily 
managed  and  generally  Industrious.  The  boys  perform  the  out-of-door  labor 
about  the  station,  while  the  girls  do  general  housework,  washing,  sewing  and 
mending,  cooking,  etc. 

Teller  City, — E.  D.  Orbell,  teacher ;  pupils,  white ;  enrollment,  23. 

Unalakleet, — Miss  Hannah  E.  Olson  and  Misha  IvanofT,  teachers;  pupils, 
Eskimo;  enrollment,  201. 

The  studies  in  the  advanced  department  were  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography.  United  States  history,  physiology,  temperance  hygiene,  vocal  music, 
drawing,  writing,  and  sewing.  There  was  an  evening  school  attended  by  adults 
as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  The  pupils  take  great  interest  in  learning  the  white 
people's  way  of  doing  things  they  already  know  about,  e.  ^.,  ^ft'^wVei!^^  ^»&.  >5B!fi5i 
Jeam  readily.    The  teacher  reports  tliat  tYiie  «tvxOL\e»  \\i  ^\i\<i\i  XJqk^  \sk^^^  \brrN. 
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pro^rosfl  were  rending,  language,  arltbinetic,  drawing,  and  writing.  The  pnpllB 
are  encouraged  In  writing  by  corresponding  witb  other  schools. 

The  primary  department  reports  esiKK*ial  progress  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic.  Both  schools  have  devotional  exercises  in  which  the  pupils  take 
part. 

Wales. — A.  N.  Evans,  teacher;  pupils,  Eskimo;  enrollment,  108.  (No  detailed 
report. ) 

Yukon. — Frederick  E.  Willard,  teacher;  pupils,  Indian  and  white;  enn^l- 
ment,  24. 

The  teacher  reiwrts  that  the  children  and  their  parents  soon  lost  interest  la 
the  school  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  and  it  required  the  exhortations  of 
the  Indian  minister  and  the  command  of  the  chief  to  Induce  the  children  to 
attend.  The  children  accompanied  their  i>arents  on  their  annual  hunting  trips, 
and  tlie  teacher  visited  the  camps  and  taught  the  children  there.  He  visited 
one  camp  3C  miles  distant  a  number  of  times,  going  one  day  and  returning  the 
next.  He  says  tliat  the  Indians  are  inferior  to  the  Thlingets  and  Eskimos  of 
the  west  coast,  but  he  cites  exceptions. 
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Pubtic  scliooh  in  Alasla — ciirollmfnf  and  attcndanre  during  Ji)04-5 — Continued. 


Pehnury.       Uoich, 


Sauneail  Alaika. 


noonah  (natlvei) . . . . 
JacHsoQfnatlvBi).,., 

Kalie  (uUtm) 

Kastuin  (naUvei) 

K)IHsiioa(aatlv«).., 
KhwMhCiHtIn*)... 
Kllnqnan  (wtiTM).., 
KlulcvoD  (oatlvec) . . . 
rctenburg  (wkltca  ai 
Ba:(inui  (D>tl*«s) 


EbHkSD  (tntivea). 


K'eHem  AJaita. 

Atognak  (nattvTd 

CanncI  (natlTai) 

Ch[gnil£(wiilt«t) 

Copper  Cvntar*  (natlTU) . . .  _ . 

Eliamar  (whlMa) 

nope(wliltM) 

Kenal  (whites) 

Kodlak  tiMtta  and  natlTei) . . 

Seldovia  (vhltM) 

Boward  (»Wt«a) 

Unaluka  (DaUVM) 


ArcUt  ami  norOtem  Ataaka. 


■t-\  To-  lA-rtr- 
B.  I  tal.  I  age. 


Daoriog  (oat 
CajAdlaiBl 
-Oolotnln  (B> 


„Bl(WiSTea) 

Tellnr  RMsdmr  Btatioii  (natiVM) . . 

"•-■'aratKwWtts) 

ilaklMt  ■  {natives) 


•  BohoollnaeulanJulrandAugiut,  1904,  and  July.  l«Ot. 

»JiHy. 

t  Daj  and  Dl^t  eeuloiu  during  November,  DecembeT,  January,  and  February. 
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Pcrsonnd. 


Name. 


Shrldon  Jackson. . . 
Williani  Hamilton.. 
Walter  C.  Shields.. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Condron 
WUIia-n  A.  Kelly... 


General  agent  of  education  in  Alaska. 

Assistant  agent 

Clerk  to  general  agent 

Stenographer 

Superintendent,  southeast  Alaska.... 

Cari  O.  Lind,  W.  i) Superintendent,  central  Alaska 

Willia.'u  T.  Lopp Superintendent,  northern  Alaska 


Appointed  from. 


Alaska. 
Peonsylvanla. 

Do. 
Dist.  Columbia. 
Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin. 
Indiana. 


T( ackers  in  public  schools^  1904-6. 


Teacher. 


Miss  Iliiniiah  E.  Brcoce... 
Miss  Thenii  K.  Brookman. 

E.  (>.  Tampbell,  M.  D 

Fred  Chas* 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Clevongcr 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Craiglc 

D.  W.  Cram 

Mrs.  D.  W.Cram 

Miss  A.  O.  Curtis 

Mi^s  Bvrde  Darby 

D.  M.  D&nm 

WilHam  A.  Davis 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Davis 

8.  0.  Davis. 


V.  L.  Derby 

Haines  De  Witt 

Miss  (\  Duncan 

Miss  Nell  (i.  Edgar.. 

A.  N.  Evans 

Horben  S.  Farrls. . . 

F.  F.  Fellows 

Mrs.  .\.  H.  Foster... 
Miss  Amy  S.  Gaddi.s 
Miss  K.  Georgeson.. 
O.  L.  (f  rimes 

B.  K.  Hclmick 


Miss  .\nna  Hagberg... 

Thomas  Illayok 

Mlsha  Ivanoff 

.Toseph  Kahlen 

Chas.  I.  Kerr 

Mrs.  r.  I.  Kerr 

Mrs.  r.  Kllborn 

J.  H.Kilbuck 

Miss  L.  L.  Kurtz 

Lud  vijj  Larson 

Arch  U.  Law 

Miss  Mary  Macldntosh . 

A.  J.  Maricham 

Miss  R.  McCaieb 

Mr8.J.V.McCuiiough.. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Moon 


Mrs.  T.  L.  Myers 

Miss  ITannaa  E.  Olson.. 

E.  D.  Orlx^.U 

Miss  Einiiy  B.  Parke... 

James  C.  Patey 

James  J.  Potter 

Edward  A.  Rasniusson. 

Mrs.  L.  Rwd 

Miss  .Teannette  Rice 

MissM.  S.Ross 

Mrs.  I.,.  A.  Scho*>chert. . . 

8.  R.  Spriggs 

Miss  Mary  SU'phen 

Miss  M.  O.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Otha  Thomas 

Jo.voph  Wninlick 

MrH..J.Weinlick 

F'E.Willard 

Mi.««s  Mary  Winifred.... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Young 


School. 


Afognak 

Klukwan 

St.  Lawrence  Island. 

Shakan 

Copper  Center 

Kenai 


Bettlcs 

do 

Wood  Island. 

Jackson 

Sitka 


Unnluska... 

do 

Klimiuan . . . 
St.  Michael. 
Tee  Harbor. 
Sitka 


Klawock. 
Wales... 


Seldovia 

Ikogmute 

Deering 

Haines 

Bltka  (substitute) 
Hoi 


>pe. 
the 


Bethel... 
Qolofnin. 
Wales... 


Unalakleet.. 

Carmel 

Kodiak 

do 

Killisnoo... 
Wainwrlght. 

Seward 

Teller 


Kasaan 

Hainea 

Kosercfsky. 
Sitka 


Petersburg. 
Kake 


Saxman... 
Unalakleet. 
Teller  City. 
Rampart.. 
Unga. 


Chignik 

Yakutat 

Quartz  Creek. 
Sitka 


Hoonah 

Quinhagak.. 

Barrow 

Nulato 

Eilumar 

Kotzpbiie — 

Bethel 

do 

Fort  Yukon . 
Koserefsky . . 
Council  City. 


Appointed  from. 


Pennsylvania. 

Missouri. 

California. 

Missouri. 

Washington. 

Alaska. 

Minnesota. 

Do. 
Alaska. 
Missouri. 
Washington. 
Indiana. 

Do. 
Alaska. 
Oregon. 
Alaska. 
Missouri. 
Kansas. 
Pennsylyania. 
Washington. 
Oregon.  ' 
California. 
Iowa. 
Alaska. 
Washington. 
Wisconsin. 
Illinois. 
.Maska. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
Colorado. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
Kansas. 
Missouri. 
Washington. 
Missouri. 
Alaska. 

DIst  Columbia. 
Missouri. 
Minnesota. 
Indiana. 
Missouri. 
Illinois. 
Alaska. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
Oregon. 
Wisconsin. 
California. 
Hawaii. 
Alaska. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 
Canada. 
Illinois. 
California. 
Wisconsin. 

Do. 
IlUnois. 
Canada. 
Alaska. 
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NEW    SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  winter  of  1904-5  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  set  apart  $60,000  from 
the  license  money  for  the  erection  of  additional  school  buildings  in  Alaska, 
These  buildings  were  located  at  Point  Hope,  Kivalina,  Deering,  and  Shishmaref, 
on  the  Arctic  coast;  Haines,  Howkan,  Kake,  Kilisnoo,  Klawock,  Klinquan, 
Klukwan,  Shakan,  Tee  Harbor,  and  Wrangell. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  the  schools  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  in  Alaska,  both  native  and  white,  were  sustained  bjr  50  per  cent  of  the 
license  fees  collected  from  unincorporated  towns.  The  act  of  January  27,  1905, 
separated  the  white  schools  from  those  of  the  natives.  This  act  placed  the 
white  schools  of  the  Territory  under  the  governor  and  left  the  native  schools 
under  the  Bureau  of  Education.     Section  7  of  this  act  reads  as  follows : 

That  the  schools  specified  and  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  education  of  white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood  who  lead  a  civi- 
lized life.  The  education  of  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  in  the  district  of  Alaska 
shall  remain  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  schools  for  and  among  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska  shall  he  pro- 
vided for  by  an  annual  appropriation,  and  the  Eskimos  and  Indian  children  of 
Alaska  shall  have  the  same  right  to  be  admitted  to  any  Indian  boarding  school 
as  the  Indian  children  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  education 
of  the  iiatives  in  Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  190C. 

The  following  table  shows  the  history  of  Congressional  appropriations  for 
education  in  Alaska : 

First  grant  to  establish  schools,  1884 $25,000.00 

Annual  grants,  school  year — 

1886-87 15,000.00 

1887-«8 25, 000.  00 

1888-89 40, 000.  00 

1889-90 . 50, 000. 00 

1890-91 50,'000. 00 

1891-92 50, 000.  00 

1892-93 40,  000.  00 

1893-94 30,  000. 00 

1894-95 30,000.00 

1895-96 30,  000.  00 

1890-97 30, 000.  00 

1897-98 30,  000.  00 

1898-99 30,000.00 

1899-1900 30,  000.  00 

1900-1901 30, 000.  00 

Amounts  received  from  one-half  of  license  fees  collected  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  in  Alaska : 

March  3,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902  (sixteen  months) $,35,882.41 

July  1.  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 19,742.62 

July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 103,377.30 

July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905 145,153.05 
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I".rpcnditHrc  for  Hvhonls  ontifUlc  <ff  Inctfrin^rafnl  toirns,  AlasJca^  100.'t-o, 

Salaries : 

5  officials  , $(i,S74.C7 

02  teaclwra  <lWf4-n) 44.4.^41 

12  teiictoers  (1003-4) l.OSo.Gl 

Supplies,  54  schools 4,  7«'»1.44 

Repairs,  54  schools 2,  037.  :H() 

Erwtion  of  school  bulliliiijy:^ 10,781.41 

Fuel  and  light.  34  schools -  3,803.71 

Rent,  5  bulMIriRS  for  school  puri>oscs 230. 00 

Travel  iiiff  exi>enses : 

30  teachers 2,056.01 

3  cari)entei*s  and  4  officials 1,223.15 

rreijrht,  13  scliools 12,011.41 

Printing  of  i-eimrts,  blanks,  etc 410.05 

CMfice  sui»plios 130. 15 

Balance  of  ^WMXKJ  set  apart  for  buildings  by  se<'retai\v 40, 2ia  50 


Total 141.540.81 

All  of  which  is  resiwctfully  submitted. 

Shelik>n  Jackw>x, 
Iniird  Stales  Qcncral  Agent  of  EdHcatioti  for  Alaska. 
Dr.  W.  T.  IlARKis, 

Commiissioncr. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
REINDEER  IN  ALASKA,  1005. 

Depabtment  of  the  Intekiob, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1905. 

Sib  :  The  year  1005  coaapletcs  fifteen  years  of  reindeer  work  in  Alaska.  The 
need  of  the  Introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  as  a  means  of  saving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  and  northwestern  regions  of  the  Territory  from  starvation 
had  been  impressed  upon  me  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  (1890).  Upon  my 
return  to  Wai^ington  from  my  annual  inspection  of  schools  in  Alaska,  in  a  pre- 
liminary report  to  you  dated  November  12,  1890^  I  called  attention  to  the  desti- 
tution ot  the  E}8kimo8  of  northwestern  Alaska  and  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  Siberian  reindeer  for  their  relief. 

This  report  was  transmitted  by  you  December  5,  1890,  with  your  approval 
of  the  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  in  turn,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1890,  transmitted  the  same  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation. 

Upon  the  failure  of  tlie  Fifty-first  Congress  (1891)  to  take  action,  and  depre- 
cating the  delay  of  twelve  months  before  another  attempt  to  secure  Congres- 
sional action,  with  your  approval  I  made  an  appeal  in  the  spring  of  1892  to  the 
general  public,  through  the  newspapers  of  the  East,  for  contributions  to  this 
object.  The  response  was  prompt  and  generous;  $2,146  were  received.  With 
this  fund  I  commenced  the  purchase  of  reindeer  in  Siberia  and  their  transfer 
to  Alaska. 

On  March  3,'  1893,  Congress  made  the  first  appropriation,  $6,000,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  intrusted  the  management  of  this  fund  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  you  accordingly  made  the  introduction  of 
domestic  reindeer  and  the  instruction  of  natives  in  the  arts  of  herding,  har- 
nessing, driving,  etc.,  a  part  of  the  system  of  industrial  education  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  Alaska. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves,  and  confirm  the  opinions  that  prompted 
the  undertaking  and  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  plans  by  which  it  has  been  carried 
on.  The  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  only  remains  to  continue  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government 
until  its  benefits  have  been  extended  to  all  the  people  of  arctic  Alaska. 

8UMMABIZSD  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BEINUEEB  HEBtk 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  domestic  deer  imported  into  Alaska 
from  Siberia,  the  annual  increase  of  the  herd,  and  the  annual  ai^ropriations 
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b;  CongreBB  for  the  worh.    Tbe  year  referred  to  U  always  the  flecal  year  end-' 
Ing  Jnue  30 :  * 

Tabu  1. — Annual  grotcth  of  the  reindeer  herd  tince  1899. 


v.„. 

hrought 

etberta. 

ing. 

Hold, 
butch- 

"Si" 

ena  o't 

"Si"^' 

i 

12S 

23 

9a 

IBS 

1 

HS 

m 

i.| 

iljsa 

\*3 

I 

116 

■JTfl 

1, 110 
llflM 

3Z2 

am 

30 



1  loiiD«d  to  them.     The 


aefr  loaned  to  the  mlMloni  a 


t  (or  deer  as  lanDPd  t 


laughtered  or  aoM 


B  becD  understood  that  (he  BUperH 


Table  1  dhowit  tliat  the  IncreaBe  by  fawns  for  lOOS  was  two  and  a  third 
times  tbe  entire  liiiportntiou  of  hei-ds  of  detr  from  Siberia. 

The  Russian  (ioveninieut  plactd  such  restrictions  upon  tbe  purcbaw  of 
reindeer  from  the  natives  Ibnt  no  deer  were  obtained  In  1896  and  1807.  and 
the  importation  of  deer  eeaiK'd  altogether  with  1D02. 


.  /(,. 


/ft.' 


tmdui 


of  domestic 


The  10,241  reindeer  in  AInBiiu  in  1005  wore  dlstrllinted  nmoiiK  three  clnsKOs 
of  Ktations.  niiineiy:  Government  stations,  at  whieb  ttie  school  and  tlie  herd 
are  entirely  under  (lovernment  control ;  mlBslon  stations,  lo  eiieh  of  which  a' 
small  herd  of  reindeer  ban  been  loaned  by  the  Goveriimeut  as  an  equipment^ 
for  Industrial  training;  and  relief  stations. 
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Arraiiitcmcnts  tcith  the  mission  stations. — The  arrungemcnts  with  the  misHion 
stations  propose — 

1.  The  loan  of  small  herds  to  the  stations  as  an  outfit  of  industrial  apparatus^ 
the  same  to  be  repaid  to  the  GoTcrmnent  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period  by* 
an  equal  number  of  young  deer  in  the  same  proportion  of  males  and  females — 
1.  e.,  25  to  75.    The  slaughter  or  sale  of  female  deer  was  strictly  prohibited^' 
from  the  first,  and  male  deer  might  be  slaughtered  or  sold  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  superintendent  of  the  station. 

2.  That  on  its  part  the  mission  station  receiving  a  loan  shall  support  a  corps- 
of  apprentices  while  under  instruction  in  the  art  of  herding  and  training  deer.- 
It  takes  about  five  years  for  an  apprentice  to  master  all  the  details  connected:^ 
with  the  management  of  reindeer.  At  the  completion  of  this  course  of  trainings 
each  faithful  and  efficient  apprentice  is  given  enough  deer  to  enable  him  to^' 
start  an  independent  herd. 

3.  The  Government  on  its  part  provides  the  mission  station  with  a  competent ' 
Lapp  or  Finn  teacher  in  the  art  of  reindeer  herding,  harnessing,  etc.,  for  the  " 
first  five  years;   at  the  end  of  that  time  the  mission  apprentices  will  be  com- 
petent to  assume  complete  control  of  the  herd.    All  of  these  general  regulations,  ^* 
as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  each  station,  are  specified  in  the  contracts  made 
with  the  various  missionary  societies. 

Relief  stations. — In  order  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  arose  in  1897-08  in 
connection  with  the  expeditions  under  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  of  the  United  States*' 
Revenue-Cutter  Service,  for  the  relief  of  the  whalers  Ice-bound  in  the  Arctic '' 
Sea  near  Point  Barrow,  and  with  the  efTorts  for  the  relief  of  a  company  of '^ 
starving  miners   in   the   Yukon   Valley,   reindeer   herds   were   established   at 
localities  where  they  would  be  needed  for  such  purposes. 

Statistics  of  reindeer  stations. — The  following  tables  present  the  chief  items*' 
relating  to  the  distribution,  ownership,  etc.,  of  the  reindeer  at  the  several  sta-' 
tions  as  reported  in  1905.     In  the  first  of  the  series  (Table  3)  the  mission  sta-' 
tlons  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Table  3. — Number  and  sex  of  deer  in  herds  at  the  various  stations  in  1905. 


SUtion. 

Adults. 

Fawns,  1905 

• 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Batrow 

160 

298 

467 
153 
496 
331 
321 
660 
155 
a  649 
806 
762 
766 
883 
194 
299 
300 

72 

90 

162 
67 
236 
148 
139 
273 
34 
292 
356 
258 
242 
436 
96 
130 
100 

629 

Kiyalina  ♦ • 

220 

Kotzebue  * 

181 
106 
113 
2'i3 

64 
212 
297 
33,5 
343 
280 

47 
100 

75 

315 
225 
208 
416 
91 
415 
511 
427 
423 
613 
147 
190 
225 

118 
60 
66 

135 
16 

118 
79 
73 

138 
18 

732  . 

Deering  ♦ 

479 

SbiHhmaref  ♦ 

460' 

Wales  1* 

942 

0am  bell 

180' 

Teller  ♦ 

941 

Golofnln  * 

187 
144 
127 
221 

169 
114 
115 
215 

1,164  * 

UiMvIaklwt* 

1,020' 

Eaton  * 

1,006 

Bethel  ♦ 

1,320 

Nnlato  ♦ 

290  * 

llfaiinnfl. ....        - 

76 

63 

438 

Bettles  t> 

400' 

Total 

2,584 

4,504 

7,263 

1,231 

1,192 

2,978 

10,241 

a  Includes  22  deer  unclassified  as  to  sex. 

h  No  complete  report  received;  number  estimated. 
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Tabi-e  4. — IMndrcr  loaned. 

[The  flvc  Tjaplanders  namMl  in  thiR  table  (marked  with  an  aftteriak)  wore  hrought  oyer 
by  the  War  Dopiirlment  In  1HI»8  to  aKHlst  In  driving;  a  herd  of  reindeer  to  the  Yukon  Valley, 
where  American  mlncrfl  were  reported  to  be  In  danger  of  Mtarvafion.  After  the  dtsbandliic 
of  the  exi>edition  this  ofilca.  under  ndvlf-e.  took  them  Into  itH  employ  to  teach  the  Eskimo 
«i)prentlre8  the  Indnstrleii  connected  with  r«*indi*er  herding.  As  a  return  for  their  Berrlces 
they  each  received  a  louu  of  lOU  deor  for  five  years.] 


Station. 


Wak-M  (ConprGgatlonnl ) 

Ciolotnin  Day  (8w(.'(1iKh  Liithenun 

Tumi nn  ( Kpist'opul ) 

Nil!*  Kli'inrtM-n* 

ToIKt  (Norwi^ian  Luthemn) 

Nuliito  ( Roman  ('atlujlic ) 

BothoUMoriJviiin) 

Nils  IVrycn  Sum* 

Cannol  ( Moravinn ) 

Per  M .  Spcin* '. 

Kot^<'>>no  (  Friondr-) 

Unalaklcrt  fS^wi-dish  Lnthonm).-- 

Alfred  s.  NiliniM* 

OK-  ( ).  lijihr* 

iK'L-rlnjf  ( FritMid.s) 


Loaned. 


lis 

^} 
100 
100 
100 

m) 

K8 

y.'> 

KK) 

00 

UK) 

lUO 


When  loaneil. 


'^^'hcn  due. 


Aupr. 

— ,l«e4 

Jan. 

1«;.  isort 

do 1 

July 

1,1902 

8fpt. 

1.1000 

Mhf. 

—.1901 

Yvh. 

2r.,  1«01 

July 

—.1901 

Ft-!). 

ai.lOOl 

July 

— , 1001 

H«pt. 
July 

2,  llKa 

].1'.)03 

Ju  y 

— ,1W)1. 

July 

1,1901 

Jun. 

18,1905 

Gift. 
Returned. 

iv». 
July  80, 1907. 
Returned  Sept,  1106. 
Mar.  -~,  190A. 
Feb.  — .  1906. 
June  80, 1905. 
Feb.  — ,  1906. 
June  — ,  1906. 
Sept.  — ,  1906. 
June  30, 1908. 
June  30,  1906. 

Do. 
Jan.  IM,  1910. 


Nils  KloiiiotsiMi  is  In  <"h:ir^(»  of  tlio  lior«l  .it  (iolofiiin  1U\y :  Nils  Porsou  Sarn,  In 
cliar;;«»  of  tin*  first  Betb<»l  lionl ;  IVr  M.  Spcin,  in  rliarge  of  the  socond  Betliel 
lierd:  Alfrinl  S.  Niliina,  in  char^i*  of  tlio  Kotzrlmc  Lord;  Olo  O.  Ruhr,  in  charge 
of  the  rnalakh»ot  herd. 

T\u}  foHowinjr  tal>lo  (r»)  sliowin^  tho  ownorsMp  of  roindoor  at  stations  In  1IHKS» 
taken  hi  <>i>nne<'tion  wltli  Talilo  0  iHM'tainin^  to  afiprentices  and  thoir  holdhigs, 
makes  it  very  evldtJiit  tliat  the  puriKise  of  pelt  in;:  the  reln(le<»r  into  the  possession 
of  thrifty  natives  lias  Ihm^ii  kept  sttiatlily  in  view  and  is  iK»lnK  reallzetl  ns  rapidly 
as  the  eonditions  permit.  Tlie  Government  owns  ;>,0T.*5  di»er,  the  statioim  2,127, 
Lapland  la>rders  1,1  sj),  and  7S  apprentices  o,S17  deer,  or  ,37  i>er  rent  of  the  total 
]uinil)er.  It  should  be  n»niemhered  that  tho  dtHT  owned  l»y  the  Lapland  herders 
and  the  slation>!,  or  iVJ  per  cent  of  the  total,  are  in  the  nature  of  an  o(|iiipnicnt 
for  the  IndiistriMl  training  of  the  natives. 

Tablk  5. — O u'urrnhi p  ofrciu(J^4r. 


Bam»\v 

Kivallna 

Knty»'l»u<^.. 

J>perinp 

f^hLsliniafi^r. 

■\VttlOrt 

CiAiiilidl... 
Tell«r 


(JolofllltK  . 

l'nNlakif<-t 

Katon 

Hot  h.'l 

Nulat4) 

Iliatnii.i . .. 
IU'ttU>s«'... 


T.)tal, 


ISlatl(»n. 


Goveni- 
nii'tit. 


KJ 


101 
100 


iy.>  I 

L'lr*  j 

IS2  ■ 
47>> 

100  I 

Alls  ' 

4(N)  j 

3.073  ' 


St^ition. 

Jb'nlors 

(Lap- 
UtnchTs). 

Api)ren- 
Ucos. 

Total. 

546 
2a) 

40 
351 
294 
.'UI7 

35 
434 
3K.3 

;«» 

tj04 
04 

6aB 



230 

'2s 

•J7l 

•  732 
47t 

IM. 

400 

21(i 

948 

180 

•J70 

»041 

41 .2 

is7 
'2:i:\ 

40S 

1,1M 
1.000 

ISO 

;^oi 

I'.X) 

«i,oaB 

1,330 
290 

438 

400 

l.lvj 

• 

2.  Ii7 

3,S17 

10,241 

"  12  of  those  arc  sl«^il  «1i*«t  ownr<l  l»y  nuiitT^.. 

b  •>2  of  tlu'ito  iin?  unifjontifu'fl. 

c  1  of  thosi?  is  a  8li*<l xl**»'r  l)«'!i>i»i:inK  1"  <'"'  suiM^riiitcndi'iit. 

li  J'.'.st]ijiiiti*«l;  no  report  rrvivt.-d. 
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Table  0. — A-pftrentices,  wUh  their  hoUlings. 


Station. 


When 

Total 

estal)- 

deor, 

lishcd. 

19a5. 

Teller  

1K92 

AVales 

1K94 

Golof  iiin 

1SIK> 

Unalaklcet 

1897 

Ba  rrow 

1898 

Gaml>€)ll 

1900 

Bothol 

1901 

Kotzebne  

1901 

Kulato 

1901 

Kft  ton 

1902 

Kiviilina 

1905 

Peering 

1905 

Iliamna 

1905 

Bett  les 

19a5 

Shishniar^f 

1905 

Total 

'            941 

f) 

942 

8 

i     i,iw 

12 

'        1,020 

8 

!            f)29 

10 

189 

3 

1,329 

4 

732 

4 

290 

3 

1,008 

9 

1            220 

2 

!        4:^ 

3 

438 

0400 

4t)0 

10.241 

78 

I     Deer 
Appren-  owned  by 
ticcs.       apprcn- 
I     tues. 

434 

537 

,  383 

309 

540 

35 

64 

-     40 

«64 

220 
351 

; 294 

j  3,817 


a  Estimated;  no  complete  report  received. 

From  the  next  table  (7),  showing  the  present  location  of  the  3,073  deer  belonging 
to  ilio  Government,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  are  under  direct  Govern- 
ment control  and  the  remaining  one-third  still  in  charge  of  the  stations  or  herders  to 
whom  they  have  been  loaned. 

Table  7. — Deer  belonging  to  the  Government. 


Total. 


Station. 

I>oaned. 

Under 

dirwt 

eontrol. 

Barrow 

83 

Kotzebue 

194 

Wales 

189 
154 
215 
32 
378 
114 

Oambel! 

TeMer 

Golofnln 

100 
100 
100 
100 
376 
100 

I' nalakieet 

Katon 

Nulato 

Bet  he! 

Dee  ring 

IliuninH 

438 
400 

Bettles  a 





1,070 


Total. 


83 
194 
189 
154 
215 
132 
478 
214 
100 
376 
100 
438 
400 


2,003  I   3,073 


a  Estimated;  no  report  received. 
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Table  8  shows  the  progress  made  in  training  male  deer  to  harness.  On  June  30, 1906, 
there  were  392  deer  already  trained  and  83  under  training,  a  total  of  475  deer,  or  neaily 
20  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  adult  male  deer  (2,584),  as  shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  8. — Number  of  trairud  sled  deer. 


Station. 


UnalaUeet. 

Eaton 

Nulato 

Kotzebuo.. 

Bethel 

Gam  bell... 

Barrow 

Golofnin . . . 
Shishmaref 

Wales 

Dealing 

Teller 

Total 


Number 
trained. 

Number 
in  train- 
ing June 
30,1905. 

TotaL 

38 

32 

6 

40 

15 

23 

2 

a 

8 

4D 

62 

a 

20 
22 
52 
20 
41 

2 

22 
22 

25 

77 

20 

41 

14 

14 

45 

16 

61 

383 

83 

475 

Note.— None  reported  for  Kivalina,  Iliamna,  and  Bettles. 

By  reference  to  Table  4  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1905  there  were  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Government  at  misRion  stations  Ave  Lapland  herders,  whose 
salaries  were  met  by  loans  of  reindeer  on  substantially  the  same  conditions  aa 
the  loans  made  to  the  mission  stations.  In  addition  to  these  five,  there  was  a 
Lapland  herder  at  Teller,  since  sent  to  Tanana,  where  his  salary  is  met  by  a 
loan  of  deer,  and  an  additional  Lapland  herder  at  Nulato  in  receipt  of  a  salary. 

The  78  apprentices  enumerated  in  Table  C  include  a  number  who  haye 
completed  their  five  years*  period  of  training,  and  are  proving  their  trust- 
worthiness and  thrift  in  maintaining  independent  herds.  Under  the  charge  of 
such  graduate  apprentices  three  new  stations  have  been  opened  during  the 
year  here  reviewed,  forming  links  in  the  chains  of  stations  for  each  100  miles 
along  mail  routes  in  arctic  Alaska,  > 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

For  the  general  supervision  of  the  reindeer  stations  two  superintendents 
were  employed  during  the  year  1905  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500  each.  To 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  herds  along  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  northern  Bering  Sea,  and  to  C.  O.  Lind,  M.  D.,  the  herds  on 
the  shores  of  Golofnin  Bay,  Norton  Sound,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and 
Kuskokwim  rivers. 

MISSION    STATIONS. 


By  far  the  largest  number  of  stations  included  in  the  15  reported  are  mission 
stations  that  have  received  loans  of  small  herds  of  deer  for  three  or  five  yean 
under  agreements  already  explained. 
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Table  9. —  Total  number  of  dexr  at  the  mission  stations^  1905. 


Stations. 

Adultfl. 

Fawns. 

ToUL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  * 

Wales 

253 
113 
106 
297 
223 
678 
280 
181 

416 
208 
225 
511 
426 
850 
613 
315 

669 
321 
331 
806 
649 
1,528 
893 
496 
153 
194 

273 
139 
148 
356 
292 
500 
436 
236 
67 
96 

043 

Shishmaref 

460 

Deering 

479 

Golofnin  Bay 

1,1«4 

Teller 

941 

iTriftlaklert  (i»ic]iKlinir  Eaton)  - , , , r , .  r 

2,028 

Bethel 

1,329 

Kotxebue 

'732 

Ki  valina 

230 

Nulato >. 

47 

147 

290 

Total *. 

2,178 

3.711 

0,042 

2,543 

8,585 

Table  10. — Cost  to  the  Government  for  reindeer  herds  at  mission  stations,  1905. 


Station. 


Walos 

Shishmurcf «. 

Deering 

Golofnin  Bay 

Teller 

Unalaklcet  

Bethel 

Kotzehuc 

Kivallna 

Nulato 

Total 


For  8up- 
pliea. 


Nothing. 
Nothing. 
a$358.aB 
Nothing. 
7a  00 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 

428.38 


For  8U 


perintending 
nerd. 


By  annual 
rental 

value  of 

deer 

loaned 

Lapp 

teachers. 


By  cash. 


t2oaoo 

S600.00 

250.00 

600.00 

1,200.00 
600.00 

M10.60 

2saoo 

3,000.00 


810.60 


a  For  one  year  an  allowance  for  supplies  was  made  to  the  herders  on  account  of  driving  the  herd 
from  Wales  to  Deerii^. 
t>  For  transferring  herd  to  colony. 

ECONO.MY    IN    REINDEER    INSTRUCTION.    . 


With  respect  to  economy  In  reindeer  Instruction,  the  exiierlence  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  thus  far  been  In  favor  of  the  mission  station  rather 
than  the  Government  herd.  The  chief  expense  In  the  management  of  the 
reindeer  station  Is  the  support  of  the  apprentices,  who  must  be  supplied  with 
rations  while  learning  the  care  of  the  herd.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  older 
apprentices  are  married  and  have  families.  It  has  been  necessary  In  some  cases 
to  supply  with  rations  not  only  the  apprentice,  but  also  his  wife  and  children. 

The  missions  In  providing  support  for  apprentices  assume,  therefore,  the 
chief  expense  In  the  reindeer  Instruction.  Estimating  the  exi)ense  per  appren- 
tice at  $500  per  year — an  expense  which  has  to  be  met  in  some  stations  under 
the  Government,  and  which  Is  liable  to  be  incurred  at  any  time  if  the  super- 
intendent of  the  herd  Is  not  a  careful  manager,  preventing  the  sharing  of  rations 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentice  with  his  relatives — the  G5  apprentices  at  the 
missions  would  cost  an  annual  sum  of  $32,500.  Estimating  the  expense  at 
missions  at  one-third  of  this  sum,  by  reason  of  the  thrift  which  obliges  the 
Eskimo  families  to  derive  most  of  their  supiwrt  from  what  la  c»AV55\  \ia.\5cH^ 
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food  (whale,  wnlruR,  seals,  wild  Mnls,  and  game),  the  minimum  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  reindeer  instruction  by  the  mission  stations  Is  some- 
thiuK  over  $10,(X)0  per  annum,  or  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  Government 
appropriation  of  $ir>,000. 

The  annual  ci>st  to  tl»e  Govonmient  for  a  mission  station  comprises  the  salary 
of  a  skllU?d  henler  and  the  annual  increase  of  the  loan  of  KX)  d<M»r.  equivalent  to 
about  30  fawns,  valueil  at  $2<)  per  head.  As  already  explaiueil,  at  the  end  of 
five  years  it  Is  lumeoessary  for  the  Government  to  supply  a  chief  herder  at 
mission  stations,  as  by  that  time  the  apprentUvs  will  have  learned  the  art  of 
herding  and  tralnlnj;  for  harness,  and  all  expense  to  the  Govermnent  in  con- 
ne<tion  with  such  bonis  ceases,  except  what  may  be  necvss-iry  for  insi)ection 
puriH>ses  to  see  that  tlie  law  is  compiled  with  and  that  female  deer  are  not 
slaujjhtt'red. 

Tlie  entire  cash  expenditure  by  the  (Jovernment  for  seven  mission  stations 
amounted  In  lfX)4  to  $2.r»81.11).  and  In  1905  to  ?1,2.T8.0S,  or  an  annual  average 
for  tlio  two  years  of  ^1,010.08. 

The  reports  of  the  general  suporinlendents  and  of  the  local  suiierlntendents 
in  charge  of  tlie  res[)ective  stations  afford  many  evidenc^es  of  tlie  success  of  the 
reindeer  Industry  In  Improving  tlie  condition  of  the  natives.  Sui)erintendent 
1^o\)l^  gives  an  a<*count  of  21  Eskimos,  herders  and  apprentices,  who  "own  824 
deer,  who  onler  their  supi>lies  direct  fvcm\  San  Francisco,  thus  avoiding  a 
middleman's  profit.  They  represent  all  tlie  diflferent  factions  or  clans  of  the 
cape  village,  and,  as  far  as  their  iiu^ome  allows,  are  helping  their  nee<ly  rela- 
tives. They  are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  live  better  and  cleaner  lives  than 
in  former  years,  and  ai"e  helping  their  iHH>ple  alon^;  these  same  lines." 

In' the  endeavor  to  establish  new  stations  during  tlie  year,  an  expedition  from 
t'nalakle<4  to  Hetties,  covering  a  distance  of  550  miles,  and  return  was  made 
durniff  the  months  of  NovemlK'r  and  I>e<'eml)t»r,  IIXH,  and  January,  lOOSs 
under  the  charjre  of  (^irl  O.  I.ind,  M.  1)..  sui>ervlsor  of  reindeer  in  Alaska, 
central  division.  Ills  party  consisted  of  8  men.  Including  3  Finns  and  3  native 
henlers.  and  it  was  due  to  the  courajre,  endurance,  and  patience  of  these  men 
that  a  herd  of  300  relndiM.M'  was  succt*ssfully  driven  through  the  "scrub** 
growth  of  the  country  In  winter.  In  the  face  of  snowstorms,  and  a  temiieratare 
sometimes  ns  low  as  —  •li''. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sled  deer  made  the  trip  of  nearly  550  miles  back 
to  Nulato.  thus  coiHpleting  the  total  journey  of  over  1,0(K)  miles. 

Tlie  success  of  the  Introduction  of  reindeer  Into  Alaska  has  awakened  nn 
Interest  In  Newfoundland,  which  has  control  of  the  coast  re^jion  of  Labrador. 
Tho  conditions  there  are  tlie  same  as  tho'si*  in  Alaska.  Kvery  year  the  Eskimos 
find  it  harder  to  obtain  tlielr  natural  fnod  supi)ly,  and  the  country  Is  cover«?d 
with  reindeer  moss  In  ai>nnd:ime. 

The  lion.  ,1.  .T.  Woods,  ]>ost master-general  of  Newfoundland,  and  Wilfred  T. 
Greiifoll,  M.  D..  superintendent  of  the  Uoyal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea 
FlsiicrnuMi,  have  written  to  this  ollice  liKpiiring  as  to  tlie  feasibility  of  Intro- 
du<ing  domestic  reindeer  Into  Newfoundland.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
experiiwiMit  will  be  tried  in  the  near  future. 

This  report  comidetes  the  series  (15  In  number)  of  annual  reports  on  "The 
Introduction  of  Domestic  Keindivr  Into  Alaska," 
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Table  11. — Ej^pcnOltuvc  for  rciifdrcr  for  Alaska,  JOOo. 


Snlnrios,  10  employees 

Supplies  for  .^tntioiis 

Tmnsfer  of  herds 

Purt'h»u*c  of  '220  deer,  at  S"J'>  per  honcl 
Frc  ieht 


Traveling  experiRes 
rrinting  report,  ete 


Amount. 


S9,7ir..67 

•J,  :is2. 96 
5,  h^)0. 00 

171.60 
1,021.1*5 

425. 81 


Total ■    24,785.92 


COOPERATION   OF   THE   TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 


As  in  former  years,  the  Treasury'  Department  lias  fiirnisheil  Iransportation  in 
Alaskan  waters  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  a.^sistant  agent  of  edueatlon  in 
Alaska,  and  to  otlier  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  nclucation  in  the  diseharj^e  of 
their  ottieial  duties,  and  carried  the  mail  to  Ihujlated  teachers. 

For  tin's  assistance  thanks  arc  due  to  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  to  Capt 
W.  (r.  Ross,  Chief  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  Capt.  Oscar  C.  Hamlet,  com- 
manding, and  other  ollicers  attached  to  the  revenue  cutter  Bear, ' 

Shelik)n  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska, 
The  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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I.    THE    EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEM    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    AMERICAN 

OCCUPATION. 

On  the  25th  day  of  July,  1806,  the  trauBiwrts  conveying  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Porto  Rico  landed  and  the  Army 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Guanica  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  and 
by  the  12th  of  August,  when  the  armistice  was  declared,  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  island  had  been  forcibly  occupied  by  the  American  troops,  with  prac- 
tically no  resistance.  Everywhere  outside  of  the  capital  city  of  San  Juan, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  few  persons  in  the  island  of  decided  Spanish 
proclivities,  this  military  force  was  received  with  oi)en  arms  as  a  liberator 
and  a  long-expected  friend  who  was  to  usher  in  a  day  of  political  and  religious 
liberty  and  new  opportunity.  The  control  of  the  United  States  became  effective 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1898,  and  from  that  date  until  May  1,  1900,  the  island 
was  under  the  military  rule  of  the  United  States. 

The  provision  for  education  is  a  fair  index  of  the  civilization  of  any  people. 
It  measures  the  social  value  they  put  on  the  future  and  it  measures  the 
resources  of  the  present.  To  understand,  however,  the  e<lucational  system  and 
])ossibiIities  of  a  country  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  its  general, 
social,  and  economic  conditions.    Briefly,  those  conditions  which  coufroYLtfid. 
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onr  Oovernniont  of  military  oociii)atIon  wore  as  follows:  We  bad  taken  posses- 
Rioii  of  an  island  in  the  Troijios  lyinj?  al>ont  18°  above  the  ciiuator,  bnt  so  situ- 
ated as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  trade  winds  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  enjoyinp:  a  delii^htful  climate,  which  can  best  l>e  appre- 
eiateil  by  the  peoi)le  of  the  N«)rlb  when  we  speak  of  it  as  penx^tual  June  as 
that  month  is  known  in  the  States  bordtTin?;  on  the  North  Atlantic  seal>oard. 
The  variations  in  temperature  are  very  slight  thronjjhont  the  year,  the  average 
mean  daily  temperature  not  varying  over  4°.  The  climate  is  healthful,  and 
every  foot  of  the  soil  is  practically  capable  of  cultivation.  There  are  no  forests 
In  the  island.  It  is  almost  rectangular  in  shai^e.  at)out  lOO  miles  long  and  40 
miles  across,  containing  an  area  of  about  o,(W)  scpiare  miles.  The  interior  of 
the  island  is  rugge'i  and  mountainous,  the  mountains  attaining  an  altitude  of 
4,0(;0  feet,  but  th(»  roads  crossing  through  the  variims  passages  rarely  ascend 
more  than  rJ.OOO  feet  Th(»re  are  a  great  many  valuable  trees  in  the  island, 
but  they  are  scattered,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  reservation  that 
has  l>een  made  for  forest  pun)oses  by  the  Tnited  States  CfOvernment,  the 
mountains  an*  cultivated  to  the  very  top. 

The  interests  of  the  island  are  wholly  agricultural,  the  usual  tropical 
products  found  being  coftee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  small  fruits,  especially  the 
banana  and  orang<* — a  very  fine  variety  of  which  is  i)r(Miuced  in  its  wild  state, 
the  lime,  and  the  jilneapple.  These  are  the  chief  products  in  the  order  named. 
Formerly'  this  ord(»r   indicated  the   value*  of  the  prmlucts,   but  since  the  de- 

*Bti*uctive  hurricane  (jf  August,  ISOO,  coffee,  which  still  gi\-eH  employment  to  the 
larg(*st  nund>er  of  i)ersons,  has  fallen  to  third  i)hK'e;  and  sugar,  which  now 
occupies  a  conunerdal  advantage  by  reason  of  the  free  trade  relations  with 
the  T'nited  States,  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  Si>anish  planters  In  the  other 
Islands  of  th<»  West  Indies,  hohls  the  first  place  in  the  products  of  the  island. 
Tobacco,  which  has  also  had  a  hooni  by  reason  of  Awiericau  sovereignty,  find*  a 
ready  market  In  the  Unlte<l  States,  while  Porto  Ki(*au  coffee,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  high-grade  article  not  appreciated  by  the  American  consumer,  has  Its 
natural  market  in  Europe,  where  the  conmiercial  relations  of  Spain  gave  it 
l)reference,  and  those  of  the  United  States  oi)erate  to  its  disadvantage.  There 
is  practically  no  manufacturing  and  no  fuel  on  the  island,  hence  manufacturing 
will  necessarily  occupy  a  minor  [dace.  There  is  some  water  i)ower.  which  will 
ultimately  i>e  used  fur  the  furnishing  of  light  and  transiMjrtatlon.  There  is 
considerable  iron  ore,  l>ut  otherwise  little  mineral  wealth  in  the  island.  For  a 
tropical  garden,  however,  the  United  States  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
beautiful  siM)t.  Nature  has  been  lavish  and  the  productivity  of  the  island  Is 
marvelous.  Little  skill  has  Innni  devoted  to  agriculture  as  yet,  and  the  popula- 
tion for  four  hundred  years  has  been  kei)t  in  ignorance  through  a  mistaken 
economy. 

We  found  in  Porto  Rico  a  poi)ulation  of  nearly  l,OtX).(K)0  peoi>le,  of  whom  only 
about  one-third  were  blacks  or  mulattoes.  Litth*  or  no  race  feeling  prevailed, 
and  the  mulattoes  together  with  the  two-thirds  white  population  (Constituted 
almost  an  entire  white  labor  forc(»,  giving  conditions  unlike  those  in  the  other 
Islands  of  the  West  Indices.  Tlie  native  stock,  as  it  is  calle<l,  is  predtunlnately 
a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  bioixl,  and  while  there  are  no  pure  Indians  left, 
tlie  Indian  type  is  still  noticeal)le  in  many  of  the  children  of  the  island.  This 
population  is  also  more  largely  a  populati<m  of  young  iH»rsons  than  Is  to  be 
found  in  any  country  of  the  North,  The  so-called  median  age  line,  according 
to  the  war  census  of  ISOO,  was  found  to  be  IS.l,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
was  21.0;  that  is,  in  Porto  Uico  one-half  of  the  iM)pulatIon  Is  less  than  18.1 
yofirs  (tf  ngo.     \onrly  .Tl  per  cent  is  under  10  years  of  age,  and  only  10.,^  per 

eont  is  over  40  years  of  age.     C'orresi)ondlng  ftgUToa  tot  \>\o  \!vi\\^  ^\.«As» 
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• 
xvoTild  sbow  n  vory  different  age  Ktniotnro.     The  proportion  of  the  ^exes  is 

about  nomial,  In  a  population  of  05J^,000  there  being  an  excels  of  8,T00  females. 
The  population  of  school  age  Is,  therefore,  very  large,  and  the  educational  con- 
ditions rex-^aled  by  the  <*ensns  of  1899  showed  a  dei>lorable  condition  of  illlter- 
ficy.  The  total  ntiniber  of  persons  nnder  5  and  over  17  reported  as  att(»nding 
school  was  only  414,  and  as  the  period  of  5  to  18 — i.  e.,  from  5  to  17,  Inclusive — 
Is  the  usual  one  recorded  In  the  United  States  as  the  period  of  school  age,  we 
must  take  the  number  of  persons  found  in  that  period  as  the  school  population. 
This  in  181)0  was  322,30.%  and  the  estimated  school  population  for  irK)4,  based 
on  the  calculation  of  the  normal  increase  computed  from  the  censuses  of  1883 
and  180t),  was  303,786.  Of  the  322,303  perscms  of  school  age  reported  in  the 
census  of  1800,  25.708  (or  Just  8  per  Cv^nt)  were  r^)orted  as  attending  school, 
15.273  (or  0.3  per  cent)  of  the  male  population  of  school  age,  and  10.525  (or 
0.5  i)er  cent)  of  the  female  population  of  school  age.  This  showed  that  there 
was  less  desire  to  have  women  educated  than  men,  atid  that  fn^-t  is  further 
brought  out  In  the  statistics  of  illiteracy,  which  wen*  very  discouraging  even 
for  a  tr<^i)ical  country.  Of  the  total  population  of  10  years  of  age  and  over, 
22.7  per  cent  were  able  to  read ;  of  the  male  population,  however,  25.7  iwr  cent 
and  of  the  female  only  10.0  per  cent.  In  Cuba,  at  the  sftme  time,  44.C  per  cent 
of  the  male  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  were  able  to  read,  and  41.7  of 
the  female  population;  and  in  the  United  States  87.0  of  the  male  population 

.  and  85.6  of  the  female  population.  Going  still  further,  and  taking  the  entire 
population  of  Porto  Illco,  assuming  that  the  ohildre^i  under  10  years  of  age  not 
In  attendance  at  school  are  not  able  to  read,  and  assuming,  as  the  census  does, 
that  those  under  10  years  In  attendance  at  school  are  able  to  read  and 
write,  we  have  the  following  statistics  in  reply  to  the  c€»nsus  inquiries 
answered  for  051,836  persons  out  of  a  total  population  of  053,243.  Five-tenths 
of  1  i>er  cent  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  higher  education ;  15  per  cent  were 
able  to  read  and  write;  10.6  per  cent  were  able  to  read.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  for  the  colored  population  was  a  little  higher  than  that  for  the  white, 
while  the  propctrtlon  of  negroes  In  school  was  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
whites.  This  is  confirmed  by  later  experience  In  school  administration.  I 
usually  found  that  the  negro  population  was  more  ambitious  than  the  white 
population  for  the  advantages  of  the  primary  school  where  these  advantages 
'v\ere  free  for  both  races. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  population  Is  an  Important  element  In  esti- 
mating the  educational  problem.  On  this  point  there  Is  a  vast  diflTerence  of 
opinion  among  those  entitled  to  speak.  The  notion  prevalent  in  this  country 
that  the  iwpulatlon  Is  Idle,  lazy,  and  diseased  is  not  correct.  Certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  Tropics  are,  of  course,  In  evidence.  Tliere  is  what  a  distin- 
guished Porto  Rican  has  humorously  called  a  "negative  Inclination  to  labor," 
but  this  phase  of  tropical  life  Is  likely  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  more  energetic 
worker  from  the  North,  because  he  does  not  understand  or  sympathize  with 
conditions  under  which  physical  labor  Is  i>erformed  in  the  Tropics.  I  think 
It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  say  that  the  average  Porto  Rican  ix^on, 
or  worklngman,  can  and  does  cheerfully  put  forth  an  amount  of  physical 
exertion  and  expends  In  a  day  labor  whi(?h,  if  measured  in  units  of  muscular 
physical  force,  would  compare  favorably  with  similar  grades  of  lal)or  in  the 
Uniteil  States.  Such  effort  is  not  as  intelligently  expended  or  directed,  and 
hence  is  not  as  productive.  The  worker  has  never  had  the  strong  incentive 
that  comes  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  reasonable  share  in  the  productivity  of 
his  labor;  but  the  peon  grasi>s  at  education  eagerly  under  the  new  coudlUcxxv^^ 
doubtless  thinking  that  it  may  relieve  Vi\m  ot  W\c  vV\95v^NwwX.'wjtj>'s»  «^'^  >^^  ^^^^ 

jyosition,  iwrhapa  also  In  many  cases  assocVaUiif^  Wi^  \^««k.  ol  x^\\^^  Vt««!^  ^^^o^s^ 
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ical  toil.  But  If  such  wluration  is  i)roi)orly  dlrei'teil,  I  believo  that  In  the 
peon's  rise  is  the  hope  of  tlie  future  for  Porto  Rico,  and  that  he  will  not  shun 
physical  toll,  but  will  see  in  it  the  basis  of  greater  prosiwrity  and  happiness 
in  proportion  as  his  tasks  are  lightened  by  intelligent  dire<*tlon,  and  his  returns 
Increased  where  the  rights  of  free  men  are  defended  by  those  who  are  intel- 
ligent enough  to  know  their  rights  and  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Physically,  the  people  of  Porto  Uieo  are  smaller  in  stature  than  those  of  the 
Unite<l  States.  They  have  a  high  birth  rate  combined  with  a  high  death  rate. 
Moreover,  both  of  these  significant  indexes  of  social  vitality  are  higher  than 
the  relatively  high  records  reiwrted,  by  reason  of  faulty  registration  of  both 
births  and  deaths.  The  census  of  1899  states  that  the  true  birth  rate  must  be 
as  high  as  40  iK'r  annum  per  1,000  of  population,  and  that  the  true  death  rate 
must  he  nearly  40.  The  phenomena  underlying  both  of  these  indexes  are 
undergoing  a  groat  change.  The  birth  rate  has  not  yet  shown  that  it  is 
aflfected  by  the  recent  increased  crost  of  living  or  by  any  change  in  the  economic 
standards  of  the  people,  but  the  death  rate  has  respondwl  in  a  very  marked 
manner  to  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  since  the  beginning  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation. 

The  i^eople  are  fond  of  children.  A  family  rejoices  in  every  addition  to  Its 
numl)ers,  and  parents  are  usually  so  proud  of  the  number  of  children  they  have 
that  in  reporting  that  fact,  even  to  a  stranger,  they  will  sometimes  include  a 
child  whose  birth  is  expecteil  at  any  time  within  the  next  six  months.  Parental 
affection,  or,  more  than  that,  universal  affection  bestowed  upon  children  is 
noticeal)le  everywhere.^  The  physical  heredity  of  the  present  population  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  For  a  long  time  Porto  Rico  was  apparently  regarded  as  a 
ivenal  <^l()ny.  The  evils  incident  to  slavery  were  there  until  its  abolition  in 
1873,  and  then  tliere  was  a  great  gulf  l)etween  the  small  highly  e<lucated  and 
pro|)ertied  class  and  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  tillers  of  the  soil,  for  whom 
little  was  done  in  the  wny  of  sanitation  or  direction  as  to  wholesome  living. 
Strange  as  it  may  8et>m.  however,  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  clearly  shown  in 
the  very  able  rerK)rts  of  General  Davis,  were  no  less  continent  than  In  most 
civilized  countries.  MaiTiages.  it  is  true,  were  rare  and  were  deemed  unneces- 
sary, and  families  llve<l  together  fulfilling  the  same  obligations  and  resi^ecting 
the  same  rights  of  individuals  as  though  the  marriage  tie  existed.  At  least 
such  is  tlie  opinion  of  many  olwervers,  and  such  is  the  testimony  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  from  one  who  was  probably  the  best- 
informed  American  who  studied  the  situation  at  the  outset  of  the  American 
occupation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  standards  of  sexual  intercourse 
have  l)een,  however,  quite  different  from  what  this  statement  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  more  prostitution  or  illegitimacy,  as 
we  use  tliese  terms,  than  would  be  found  among  the  so<*ial  ix)puIation  of  our 
large  cities ;  but  the  (Conditions  of  family  living  were  such,  and  are  such  to-day, 
that  in  addition  to  the  somewhat  laxer  views  prevalent  in  tropical  countries, 
there  is  prol>ably  a  greater  amount  of  incest  and  of  sexual  excesses  that  have  a 
marke<l  effe<-t  ui)yn  the  physical  vitality  of  the  children.  An  unusually  large 
percentage  of  the  children  presented  for  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  have 
shown  signs  of  syphilitic  affection  in  some  form.  The  amemic  condition  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  iwpulation,  esjiecially  noticed  in  the  case  of  children,  has 
recently  been  shown  to  be  a  preventable  disease,  and  the  progress  of  public 
sanitation  may  soon  cure  that  abnormality,  as  it  has  done  away  with  many  of 
the  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever  and  snnillpox,  which  formerly  worked  such 
Imvoc  in  the  island. 

Tor  fuller  Information  on  rhl/d  life  in  Porto  Rico,  seo  an  atlKAe  \i^  Wvt  ^t\\.w  \ti  1^ 
Sunday  School  Tlmea,  1902. 
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The  material  basis  of  the  educational  problem  will  probably  be  sufficiently 
understood  from  what  has  just  been  said,  and  to  get  clearly  before  us  the 
situation  presented  to  the  American  military  authorities  upon  their  arrival 
we  must  now  ask  the  question,  What  had  Spain  done  In  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion? The  statistics  of  schools  as  reported  by  the  Spanish  authorities  showed 
that  on  June  30,  1898,  only  a  few  months  before  the  American  occupation, 
there  were  380  public  schools  for  boys,  148  public  schools  for  girls,  and  1  public 
school  for  adults,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  25,G44  pupils,  of  whom  18,243  were 
said  to  be  in  attendance.  There  were  also  reported  26  private  schools,  with 
an  annual  attendance  of  980  pupils,  at  this  same  period.  The  total  amount 
expended  upon  these  schools  by  the  Government  was  309,810  pesos,  or  about 
9180,000,  of  which  sum  234,000  pesos  were  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  which 
were  usually  in  arrears ;  54,000  pesos  were  for  the  rent  of  buildings,  11,000  for 
school  books,  4,000  for  Industrial  Instruction,  3,C00  for  prizes,  and  about  1,800 
pesos  subsidy  for  private  schools  for  salaries  and  supplies.  It  is  impossible  by 
analyzing  these  figure  to  realize  what  they  really  mean,  and  a  few  facts  may  be 
stated  without  any  desire  to  belittle  what  was  done,  but  solely  with  a  view  to 
estimating  this  work  at  its  true  social  value.  No  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed specifically  for  school  purposes.  Most  of  the  schools  were  held  in 
private  houses  occupied  by  the  teacher,  who  devoted  one  room,  of  such  space 
as  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose,  to  holding  his  school  or  class.  Only 
one  public  building  devoted  to  school  use  was  owned  by  the  public  authorities, 
and  that  was  a  fine  residence  in  the  town  of  San 'German,  which  had  been 
donated  by  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  municipality  and  had  been  converted  Into 
a  very  good  school  building,  and  as  such  Is  still  In  use.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  were  paid  by  the  local  authorities,  usually  after  all  other  obligations 
had  been  met,  and  frequently  the  attempt  to  pay  was  not  made  until  the 
treasury  had  become  empty.  "As  poor  as  a  teacher"  was,  proverbially,  the 
Porto  Rican  equivalent  for  "As  poor  as  a  church  mouse."  The  supplies  were 
purchased  by  each  Individual  teacher,  and  there  was  no  necessary  uniformity 
in  the  text-books  used.  The  teachers  were  permitted  to  charge  for  instruction 
what  the  "trafllc  would  bear,"  and  some  pupils  paid  a  regular  fee,  while  others 
received  instruction  free.  There  was  little  or  no  supervision — only  two  sui)er- 
visors  for  the  Island — and  little  is  known  of  the  grade  of  work  done  or  the 
relative  labor  spent  upon  free  pupils  and  pay  pupils  except  that  there  was  an 
entire  lack  of  uniformity.  The  village  priest  was  apt  to  be  the  most  inter- 
ested member  of  the  local  school  board,  and  in  some  districts  where  he  w^as  an 
educated  man,  with  some  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  work  done  In  the  schools 
was  much  superior  to  that  elsewhere  in  the  island. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Spanish  school  system,  prepared  by  a  highly  educateil 
and  refined  Porto  Rican  gentleman  who  has  been  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tratlon  of  schools  during  nearly  the  entire  period  of  American  occupation  and 
for  many  years  prior  to  that,  has  been  published  as  Part  11  of  a  Report  on 
Education  in  Porto  Rico,  under  date  of  January  2,  1900.a  *The  condition  of  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  will  be  commented  upon  In  another  section  of  this  paper, 
but  may  also  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Of  the  schools  themselves,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hernandez  says : 

It  Is  seen  that  public  Instruction  was  In  the  same  position  in  Porto  Rico  when 
Spanish  sovereignty  ceased  that  it  had  been  eighteen  years  ago  when  the  organic 
decree  of  1880  went  into  effect.  The  large  number  of  schools  and  the  large 
attendance  of  pupils  indicated  in  the  statistics  signified  little  when  the  organ- 

"  See   report  by   Enrique  C.   Hernandez,   secretary  of   the  insular  board   of  education.. 
l*art    II    of   Senate   Document   No.    363,   F\lty-%\xUi   CoTifycw»,  ^x%\.  «KQii\^\v.    ^v^^g^\c»»- 
ton,  1900. 
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Izntion  of  the  schools  and  methods  of  Instmotlon  wore  completely  neglected. 
Thore  were  no  provisions  made  for  school  buildings  or  for  any  of  the  aids  nec- 
essary to  effcH^tive  instruction.  Admission  to  the  public  schools,  while  open  to 
both  sexes  of  the  town,  was  only  granted  to  boys  in  the  countrj'.  CJoeducation 
was  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  experiment,  as  there  were  no  rural  schools 
for  girls  the  latter  did  not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  schools  that  were  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation 
were  chiefly  of  primary  grade.  The  principal  subjects  required  to  be  taught 
were  (1)  Christian  do<;trine  and  elements  of  sacred  history;  (2)  reading; 
(3)  writing;  (4)  elements  of  Spanish  grammar;  (5)  elements  of  arithmetic, 
with  the  legal  weights  and  measures  of  numey;  ((>)  the  merest  elements  of 
geography;  (7)  an  elementary  outline  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 
Secondary  instruction  was  provided  for  in  one  or  two  towns  only,  and  included 
additional  subjects.  Little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  teachers  for  their 
work,  and  tlie  result  was  that  the  btfrden  of  instruction  consisted  of  didactic 
instruction  in  the  cate<*hlsm,  supervi-stnl  by  the  village  priest,  to  whom  the 
teacher  looliiMl  for  direi'tlon  and  inspiration  as  he  would  to-day  to  the  school 
•uperintendent.  The  rural  schools  were  in  session  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  "  In 
order  that  the  poor  children  may  be  at  liberty  out  of  school  hours  to  assist 
their  parents  in  domestic  duties  and  field  labors.'' 

I  can  scarcely  do  better  In  the  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  as  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation  than  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Enrique  Landron,  for  many  years  a  I'orto  Rican  teacher,  both 
under  the  Spanish  and  American  r(»gime,  and  later  a  principal  of  a  graded 
school  in  San  Juan  and  now  for  some  time  a  district  sui)erintendent  of  schools. 
He  says: 

All  th4»  public  s<»hools  in  Porto  Rico  under  the  Spanish  Oovemment  were 
divided  into  four  classes — rurals,  auxiliaries,  elementary,  and  sui)eriors. 
Teaehers  holding  rural  certificates  were  generally  In  charge  of  rural  schools, 
and  teachers  holding  auxiliary,  elementary,  and  sui)erior  certificates  were  In 
charjje  of  auxiliary,  elementary,  and  superior  schools,  respectively.  In  the 
auxiliary  and  rural  schools  the  following  subJt^Hs  were  taught:  Reading,  writ- 
ing, elements  of  arithmetic,  cate<!hlsm.  an<l  the  merest  elements  of  Spanish 
granmiar.  These  subjects  and  an  elementary  outline  of  Spanish  history,  agri- 
culture, In<lustry.  and  commerce,  sacred  history,  and  elements  of  geography 
were  taught  in  tiie  elementary  s<!hools,  while  the  suix-rior  teachers  had  to  teach 
all  these  subjcK'ts  more  extensively  and  also  some  elements  of  geometry,  survey- 
ing, lineal  drawing,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

In  the  course  of  study  the  teacher  was  pt»rmltte<l  to  introduce  such  changes  as 
he  deemed  necessary  for  the  lnt(»rests  of  the  school.  There  was  no  grading  of 
the  schools.  Every  teacher  classified  his  pupils  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
although  generally  the  pupils  In  tlie  schools  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
wliich  were  called  "  prime ra,  segunda,  terc<*ra.  y  cuarta  clafH^»,"  the  first  one 
being  the  most  advanced.  (Jenerally  tlie  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
only  were  taught  by  the  teacher  himself,  the  other  classes  being  In  charge  of 
the  most  advan<*e<l  pupils,  who  acted  as  assistants  to  the  tea<*her. 

As  to  th(?  method  of  teaching,  the  pupil  had  to  learn  by  heart  the  lessons  in 
the  text-books.  Tlie*fe  text-books  were  written  In  the  old  way  of  questions  and 
answers.  The  pupil  had  to  learn  daily  a  certain  numbt^r  of  questions.  At  the 
time  of  the  recitation  the  teacher  would  read  out  the  questions  to  the  pupil, 
who  in  turn  would  answer  the  same  ad  i>edem  lltorre.  The  pupils  had  to  learn 
their  lessons  at  home.  A  few  minutes  were  granted  them  l)efore  the  ri>cltatIon 
to  n\'id  over  the  answers  they  had  to  recite  that  day.  The  iiighest  mark  was 
given  to  the  pupil  who  recited  the  lesson  without  omitting  any  of  the  words. 
Bt»sides  these  recitations  the  teaehers  were  suppose<l  to  give  some  oral  explana- 
tion in  granmiar,  arithmetic,  and  catiH*hism.  Object  lessons  were  entirely 
unknown. 

As  to  discipline,  if  there  was  any,  it  was  ver>'  bad.  An  unbearable  noise  was 
hmtrfl  rowflnuonsly  In  the  school.  Corporal  punishment,  abnormal  positions, 
/fua  detcutlon  after  school  were  the  most  common  punVa\imenta  waed. 
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Th^  Classes  last^  six  hours  a  day,  except  In  the  rural  schools,  where  they 
lasted  only  five  hours.  In  the  moiith  of  June,  after  the  examinations,  also  in 
the  mouth  of  December,  the  schools  were  closed  for  fifteen  da/s;  also  all  of 
holy  week,  and  during  the  year  on  many  other  church  holidays. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  as  follows :  Rural  teachers,  $300  per  year ; 
auxiliary  teachers,  $360  per  year;  teachers  in  second-class  elementary  schools, 
$.540  In  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez,  and  $480  In  other  towns;  teachers  in 
first-class  elementary  schools,  $720  in  San  Juan,  Pctoce.  and  Mayaguez,  and  $000 
in  other  towns;  sui>erior  teachers,  from  $1,200  to  $1,000  per  year.  In  the  small 
towns,  as  Vega  Alta,  for  instance,  the  school  was  called  a  second-class  school, 
and  in  the  large  towus,  like  Bayamon,  a  first-class  school.  The  teacher  in 
chnrge  of  the  superior  school  of  San  Juan  had  a  salary  of  $100  per  month,  while 
the  teacher  of  Arecibo  had  only  $80  per  month.  The  ayuntaniientos  were  sup- 
posed to  pay  the  rent  of  tlie  schoolhouses  and  the  salaries  of  teachers.  They 
were  also  to  provide  all  materials  for  the  schools.  The  teacher  and  his  family 
generally  lived  In  the  schoolhouse.  The  school  was  free  only  for  poor  children. 
Other  pupils  had  to  pay  a  monthly  fi>e  to  the  teacher.  In  the  Inrger  towns  the 
public  schools  were  usually  attended  only  by  the  i)oor  children;  the  others 
atteudeil  private  schools. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  school  board  was  to  supervise  the  schools.  Of  the 
members  of  the  board,  the  alcalde  and  the  parish  priest  were  the  only  ones  who 
visited  the  scliools,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  a  committee  of  the  board 
presided  at  the  general  examination.  For  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  schools 
of  the  island,  the  island  was  divided  Into  two  districts — the  iwrthern  district 
and  the  southern  district — and  one  supervisor  was  appointed  for  each  district. 
The>'  had  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  once  a  year  and  report 
on  their  condition  to  the  "  comlsldn  provincial." 

The  teachers  obtained  their  schools  through  a  competitive  examination  before 
an  examining  board  appointed  by  the  governor.  In  this  way  the  teacher 
obtained  his  school  for  life.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  his  school,  and  it  could 
he  taken  away  from  him  only  through  special  legal  proceedings.  Teachers  were 
promoted  according  te  the  length  of  public  service.  At  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  autonomous  government  the  former  "  junta  superior  de  instruc- 
cl6n  pCiblica  "  was  abolished.  In  the  year  1808  there  were  500  public  schools  in 
operation  in  Porto  Rico.  These  schools  were  attended  by  some  22,000' children. 
Coeducation  did  not  exist,  as  the  Government  thought  it  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
system. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no  real  organization  In  the  public  schools 
of  Porto  Rico,'  every  teacher  being  the  ruler  of  his  own  school. 

II.   THE  PKRIOD  OP  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  history  of  this  period,  Inchidhig  some  account  of  the  school  system,  will 
be  found  voluminously  recorded  In  General  Davis's  report  as  military  governor 
of  Porto  Rico.*  The  statistics  therein  contained  for  the  years  preceding  tlie 
American  military  occupation  are  very,  meager.  Little  could  be  done  during 
the  school  year  1898-90,  already .  begun  under  the  disorganized  conditions  of 
the  war  period,  except  take  account  of  stock.  This  the  military  authorities 
attempted  to  do.  Both  General  Davis  and  the  members  of  the  commission  sent 
to  the  island  bj'  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  upon  all  matters  relating  to 
currency,  taxation.  Judicial  system,  education,  and  civil  affairs  generally,  which 
visited  the  island  in  the  spring  of  1890,  were  agreed  upon  the  educational  prob- 
lem confronting  the  mllltar>'  authorities  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  **  Not 
one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  children  of  school  age,"  saj's  the  commission, 
•*  attends  a  school  of  any  kind.    The  children  are  bright,  and  with  tlio  same 


■  See  Keport  of  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1000,  Part 
13;  Report  of  the  Military  Governor  of  Porto  Klco  on  Civil  Affairs,  chapter  11,  Wash- 
ington, 1002 ;  also,  Report  of  United  States  Insular  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  June  9,  1800;  also,  the  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  report  of  Dr.  Victor  S. 
Clark,  president  of  the  Insular  hoard  of  education,  for  the  year  endl^i^  tv<^^xB.V*ix  ^V 
1899,  Senate  D^nmeDt  S68,  Fifty -sixth  CongresB,  fiwl  «e»«\<m,  "^  «L^Vwgw>xi,  v^i^. 
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opportunities  afforded  the  children  of  tlie  United  States  the  children  of  Porco 
Rico  would  quickly  become  as  Intelligent.'*    The  commission  goes  on  to  say : 

The  schools  we  visited  are  simply  pretensions  to  education,  and  In  the  United 
States  would  not  be  regarded  as  being  worthy  of  the  name.  The  miserable 
hovels  Into  which  these  schools  are  crowded,  the  unwholesome  and  unhealthy 
conditions  surrounding  them,  the  lack  of  the  smallest  conveniences,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  a  good  system  of  school  books  are  noticeable  everywhere.  In 
but  a  single  school  did  we  find  any  pretensions  to  desks,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  plainest  and  roughest  benches,  upon  which  the  children  were  compelled  to 
sit.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  classification,  and  young  and  old  are  gathered 
together  into  one  common  conglomeration  of  filth  and  dirt.  The  books  most 
generally  found  in  these  schools  are  a  primer,  a  catechism,  and  a  mental 
philosophy,  and  the  system  of  education  consists  almost  entirely  of  memorizing 
alone,  in  special  instances  we  found  a  grammar  and  an  arithmetic  and  a 
Spanish  history,  according  as  the  teacher  himself  had  some  special  qualification 
which  he  put  into  use. 

The  only  schools  commented  on  favorably  were  two,  one  a  charity  school 
for  orphans  under  charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  supported 
by  public  funds,  and  the  other  located  In  a  public  building  and  conducted  by 
the  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Institute  and  normal  School  at  San  Juan 
had  a  pretentious  programme,  with  17  professors  drawing  $45,000  In  salaries 
per  annum ;  but  of  this  school  the  commission  said :  "  We  visited  the  schools 
of  this  Institute  and  found  within  them  principally  children  of  public  school 
age,  all  of  whom  should  have  been  attending  the  public  schools,  and  we  failed 
to  find  at  any  of  our  visits  a  single  one  of  the  high-salaried  and  distinguished 
professors."  The  fact  is  that  these  positions  were  given  as  rewards  for  public 
or  political  service  to  highly  distinguished  and  educated  men,  of  whom  occa- 
sional lectures  of  a  semlpopular  character  were  required.  No  Intensive  work 
or  well -developed  educational  programme  was  carried  out.  The  lack  of  suit- 
able training  for  the  position  of  public  school  teacher  was  woefully  apparent. 
Most  of  the  teachers  held  their  schools  under  a  system  of  proprietary  tenure; 
they  were  primarily  iwliticlans  and  oflleeholders,  and  incidentally  taught 
schools.  Their  status  was  supposed  to  be  fixed  for  life,  with  no  hoi>e  for  pro- 
motion nor  fear  of  dismissal,  and  hence  no  Incentive  to  self -development.  Fre- 
quently a  teacher  hired  a  substitute  at  half  his  salary,  and  sometimes  absented 
himself  for  long  periods  from  school.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  men,  and 
received  their  appointments  from  the  governor-general,  although  their  salaries 
were  charged  against  the  municipalities,  which  were  usually  tardy  In  their 
payments  and  sometimes  years  In  arrears.  The  privilege  of  collecting  tuition 
fees  from  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents,  the  net  return  from  which  amounted 
in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  the  salary  and  In  the  rural  schools  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  15  per  cent  of  the  salary,  constituted  the  Inducfement  to  hold  on. 
Instruction  was  devoted  largely  to  religious  matters,  and  the  time  of  girls 
given  over  to  fancy  needlework.  "Many  of  the  rural  schools,"  said  General 
Davis.  **  were  nothing  better  than  poorly  conducted  nui*series  for  children  of 
all  ages."  The  acting  director  of  public  instruction,  si)eaklng  of  visits  made  to 
the  schools  soon  after  the  Introduction  of  military  government,  says : 

We  visited  school  during  school  iiours  and  found  the  teacher  In  bed  taking  a 
siesta ;  other  teachers  were  away  tending  store.  In  another  case  we  found  a 
teacher  who  was  running  a  rumshop.  Teachers  went  around  the  schoolroom 
in  untidy  and  Insufiiclent  attire,  and  the  demand  of  the  neighborhood  callers 
upon  the  time  of  the  teacher  left  him  less  than  the  required  time  for  Instructing 
the  pupils. 

Less  than  0  per  cent  of  the  school  population  attended  school. 
The  demands  upon  the  military  government  were  urgent  In  many  directions, 
Ifut  It  took  hold  of  the  problem  of  the  schools  ivivd  th^t  of  «iultatlon  with 
ejTceptJonaJ  vigor.    Military  inspectors  were  »eut  inlo  aU  lYie  ^\i&\x\Q\a,  waA.  \i» 
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teachers  were  given  to  understand  that  they  would  hold  their  positions  and 
receive  their  salaries  promptly  as  long  as  they  attended  to  their  duties  faith- 
fully and  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  no  longer.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
service  was  at  once  improved.  In  January,  1809,  Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  called  to  Porto  Rico  to  take  charge  of  educational 
matters,  first  as  superintendent  of  schools,  later  as  director  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  finally  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  education  in  the  department  of  the 
interior,  to  which  the  schools  were  assigned.  General  Katon  had  for  his 
assistant  Mr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  department  in 
May,  1899,  when  General  Eaton  was  forced  to  return  to  the  States  by  reason 
of  ill  health.  In  March,  1899,  16  English  supervisors  were  appohited  and 
vested  with  various  administrative  duties,  including  the  payment  of  teachers, 
accountability  for  schoolbooks  and  supplies,  and  the  selection  of  school  build- 
ings. All  were  familiar  with  the  American  school  system  and  were  Americans 
or  of  American  and  English  parentage.  Ten  of  them  were  college  graduates,- 
two  normal  school  graduates,  and  four  graduates  of  high  schools  or  public 
schools  of  standing. 

A  beginning  in  the  formation  of  a  school  law  based  upon  the  American  public 
school  system  was  made  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1899,  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Eaton,  and  promulgated  in  a  series  of  military  orders. 
These  required  many  radical  changes,  among  them  being  a  regulation  that  the 
school  house  shall  be  entirely  separate  and  upon  different  premises  from  the 
residence  of  the  teacher  or  of  any  other  private  family.  Four  years  later  it 
was  my  privilege  to  carry  this  essential  provision  a  step  further  by  securing 
in  the  school  law  passed  by  the  insular  legislature  a  regulation  that  the  school- 
house  must  also  be  separate  from  any  place  of  business.  The  military  orders 
required  that  where  a  district  provided  but  one  school  such  school  should-  be 
open  to  both  sexes.  This  was  the  beginning  of  coeducation,  to  which  no  one 
henceforth  made  any  objection.  The  school  law  now  provides  that  all  schools 
shall  be  open  to  boys  and  girls  Bllke,  except  that  in  towns  where  two  school 
buildings  are  located  less  than  half  a  mile  apart  the  local  school  board  may 
rule  that  one  building  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  boys  and  the  other  to  girls, 
but  no  board  has  availed  Itself  of  this  permission. 

The  military  orders  also  abolished  the  fee  system  and  made  the  schools 
absolutely  free  to  all  residents  of  Porto  Kico  between  the  ages  of  G  and  18; 
fixed  the  school  year  at  nine  months  of  twenty  days  each ;  established  a  graded 
system  for  schools  in  towns ;  limited  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  to 
50;  provided  a  principal  where  four  schools  are  grouped  together;  changed 
the  course  of  study  by  eliminating  the  study  of  church  doctrine  and  religion 
and  insertipg  Spanish,  English,  arithmetic,  geography.  United  States  history, 
and  civil  government,  with  music  and  manual  training  as  minor  subjects 
where  teachers  were  competent  to  instruct  in  them;  fixed  the  legal  qualifica- 
tions and  salaries  of  teachers  on  a  uniform  basis  for  equal  work,  and  required 
uniformity  of  instruction  for  the  various  classes  of  schools. 

In  July,  1899,  a  board  of  education  was  established,  not  merely  as  an 
advisory  body,  but  as  the  central  organizing  and  administrative  power  in  edu- 
cational matters.  Both  Americans  and  Porto  Rlcans  were  represented  on  the 
board,  and  under  its  direction  the  first  and  last  school  year  (that  of  1899-1900) 
under  the  military  government  was  begun.  The  board  does  not  seem  to  have 
worked  well ;  probably  the  difference  in  ideas  presented  insurmountable  bar- 
riers to  that  strong,  cooperative  work  between  Americans  and  Porto  Rlcans 
that  was  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  an  American  school  system. 
Doctor  Clark  resigned  as  president  of  the  board  on  March  11,  1900,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  Dr.  George  G.  Groff.  a  member  of  the  board,  who  served  until  the 
advent  of  civil  government  May  1,  1900.  The  enrollment  of  pupila  during  thla 
school  year  and  the  cost  of  administration  may  be  summarised  us  follows: 
The  number  of  schools  open  varie<l  from  520  on  November  1,  1890,  to  587  on 
April  30,  1900,  the  latter  being  the  maximum  number  for  the  yeair  1890-190a 
The  maximum  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  180(>-1000  was 
28,9(>9  and  the  maximum  attendance  20,10.1.  General  Davis  reiwrts  the  attend- 
ance on  private  schools  as  amounting  to  only  a  few  hundred,  and  not  worthy 
of  consideration,  lie  also  tells  us  that  5,0(X>  children  were  refused  admission 
for  laclc  of  room  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  15,400  of  tliose  enrolled  were 
doing  the  work  of  the  first  primary  grade,  thiit  3.000  received  all  of  their 
instruction  under  American  teachers,  and  that  8.000  rect»ived  English  Instruc- 
tion from  Ehiglish-si)eaking  teachers. 

Preparations  wei*e  also  made  during  this  school  year  for  the  construction  of 
a  suitable  normal  scliool  building  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  was  to 
be  locnt(^d  some  miles  from  the  capital  city.  The  English  sui)er\'isor  in  San 
Juan  established  a  model  and  training  school,  which,  in  January,  1900,  was 
hou.siHl  in  the  first  schoolbouse  ever  erected  in  Porto  Ilico,  a  wooden  structure 
locate<l  just  outside  the  city  wall  on  the  military  road  leading  out  of  San  Juan. 
This  building  was  burned  down  during  tlie  summer  of  1900.  No  well-devised 
system  of  ceiitraliEHtion  in  tlie  financial  supiK)rt  of  the  schools  seems  to  liave 
been  put  in  oi>eration  under  the  milit:iry  government,  although  General  Davis 
recommended  this  and  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  ^1,000,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  for  the  supi)ort  of  education,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  expenditure 
of  ^1.5(K>,000  at  on(?e  for  the  erection  of  school  ho  uses.« 

The  actual  exi^enditure  under  the  military  government  for  public  instruction 
during  the  year  1899-1900.  or  rather  from  July  1.  1800,  to  Ajjril  30,  1900, 
amounted  to  ^212.485.92,  and  that  of  tlie  municipalities  in  addition  thereto 
to  $^^0,G93.0(t.  The  original  appropriations  were  somewhat  larger,  but  bad  to 
be  retluced  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  resources,  and  the  actual  expenditures 
were  well  within  the  amounts  after  the  reduction  had  been  made.  The  per 
capita  cost  was  high,  but  the  difllculties  of  the  situation  which  confronted  the 
military  authorities  were  proportionately  great,  and  the  results  were  some- 
what discouraging.  No  great  enthusiasm  for  the  schools  was  shown  in  that 
early  i>erlod.  l)ecause  the  educated  class  was  indifTerent  to  everything  done  by 
Americans  and  the  une<lucated  peon  class  was  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the 
realities  of  the  changes  going  on  alK>ut  them  or  the  possibilities  of  education 
as  a  lever  in  their  own  advancement  The  i>eon  was  very  largely  without 
ambition,  and  it  required  a  more  highly  centralized  system  to  place  an  efll- 
cient  scliool  before  him  in  the  light  of  a  i-eal  opportunity.  The.  reports  of 
General  Davis,  which  I  have  examined  with  great  caro  and  parts  of  which  I 
have  reread  many  times,  contain  the  results  of  probably  the  keenest  and  most 
far-reaching  study  that  has  been  made  by  any  American  olficial  of  Porto  Rican 
problems  as  a  whole.  I  hesitate  to  disagree  with  his  conclusions  in  any  par- 
ticular, and  yet  I  l)elieve  that  a  careful  and  conservative  estimate  of  the  re- 
sults of  five  years  of  civil  government  completely  refute  the  i^essimistic  conclu- 
sions, I  may  almost  say  predictions,  contained  in  his  final  reiK>rt  as  military 
governor.  In  which  he  says  (pp.  133-134)  : 

The  census  of  1899  indicates  that  over  one-thinl  of  the  population  of  Porto 
Rico  consists  of  children  between  5  and  17  years.  In  other  words,  there  are 
over  322,000  children  of  school  age.  Heretofore  94  per  cent  of  the  childi*ea 
attending  s<'hool  have  l)een  l)etween  the  ages  of  5  and  14  yeai^s.     There  are  over 


*  Soc  testimony  at  General  Davis  In  bearing  before  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and 
rorto  lUco  of  the  United  States  Senate,  on  Senate  bill  2'204,  pp.  <S\  ft.    VJ«L%\4!Lik^t»rL,  1000, 
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266,000  between  these  ages.  The  present  school  laws  provide  for  one  teacher 
to  each  .'30  pupils.  This  would  mean  that  to  afford  school  accommodation  to 
all  children  of  school  age  In  Porto  Rico  there  would  have  to  be  about  6.400 
teachers,  while  to  provide  only  for  the  children  between  the  ages  In  which 
attendance  is  most  common  would  require  about  5,300  teachers.  Take  6,000 
and  5,000  as  the  respective  numbers,  and  assuming  the  salary  of  each  teacher 
the  lowest  salary  paid  any  teacher  in  IJKX)  ($270  for  school  year),  we  have, 
respectively,  for  salary  lists  alone.  $1,620,000  and  $1,431,000.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  convince  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  economic  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  that  the  maintenance  of  an  educational  system  on  any  such  plan  as  this 
will  be  out  of  tlie  question  for  years  to  come  unless  Federal  aid  be  extended 
on  a  large  scale,  a  rather  improbable  contingency. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  the  immediate  expaasion  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  to  such  an  extent  as  to  offer  educational  advantages  to  the  entire 
school  i)opulation  of  Porto  Rico,  the  following,  written  by  the  author  of  this 
report  in  February,  1900,  after  nearly  a  year*s  study  of  the  question,  expresses 
the  views  then  and  now  held  by  him : 

"  If  to-Klay  the  means  were  at  hand  for  supporting  the  6,000  schools  which 
would  l)e  required  to  accommodate  all  the  children,  and  if  suitable  schoolrooms 
with  necessary  equipment  existed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  attendance  would 
be  meager  and  the  result  unsatisfactory.  The  antemic,  half-starved,  and  often 
naked  children  would  not  or  could  not  attend.  But  supposing  the  attendance 
was  full  and  universal,  would  the  result  be  satisfactory?  Would  any  solid 
advantage  to  society  and  to  the  pupils  themselves  result  from  the  instruction? 
For  six  or  more  hours  each  d%^  they  would  be  under  the  control  of  their  in- 
structors, and  then  they  would  return  to  their  homes  of  squalor  and  filth,  - 
indecency  and  vice,  their  parents  indifferent  or  unable  to  satbfy  the  natural 
cravings  of  hunger,  and  what  the  children  had  learned  would  make  them  un- 
happy and  discontented.  They  would  learn  of  wants  that  could  not  be  supplied, 
and  their  miserable  surroundings  would  have  added  horrors.    *     *     * 

''After  most  careful  consideration  of  the  question  presented,  and  basing  my 
opinion  on  the  existing  conditions,  I  am  forced  to  be  convinced  that  the  true 
and  wisest  policy  will  be  at  first  to  direct  the  principal  efforts  to  educate  and 
elevate  the  youth  of  Porto  Rico  in  those  centers  of  population  where  there  Is  a 
state  of  living  and  existing  social,  industrial,  and  economic  conditions  that 
would  Justify  the  confident  belief,  not  only  that  the  efforts  will  be  supported  by 
public  opinion,  but  that  standards  and  models  would  be  established  and  copied 
throughout  the  island  In  the  rural  districts." 

1  It  is  difficult  for  a  resident  of  the  United  States  to  understand  the  indiffer- 
ence in  regard  to  schools  that  is  manifested  by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  as  a 
whole.  The  population  consists  of  two  classes — one  a  small  element  possessing 
considerable  wealth,  the  other  a  considerable  mass  of  Ignorant  people  in  abject 
poverty.  Between  these  two  classes  there  has  always  been  a  great  gulf  of 
separation,  social  as  well  as  economical,  and  this  fact  has  had  an  important 
influence  on  attempts  at  educational  -progress  In  Porto  Rico.  Eliminating  a 
very  few  farslghted  and  public-spirited  men,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
wealthy  class  have  never  favored  general  education  or  the  establishment  of  a 
good  system  of  public  schools.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to  find. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  realization  that  any  direct  tax  for  educa- 
tional purposes  must  ultimately  be  collected  from  them ;  the  fear  of  loss  of 
social  and  financial  prestige  should  education  become  general ;  the  reluctance 
to  have  their  children  attend  the  same  school  as  the  children  of  their  laborers, 
and  probably  most  powerful  of  all,  the  idea,  latent  throughout  a  very  large 
part  of  the  world,  that  the  education  of  the  masses  is  generally  undesirable,  if 
not  dangerous.  The  existence  of  this  idea  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  part  of 
the  passive  opposition  and  obstruction  that  nullified  the  decree  of  General  Mes- 
sina and  made  that  of  General  Despnjol  ineffective.  Later,  during  the  military 
government,  it  made  itself  felt  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  passive  resist- 
ance, or  apathy,  or  neglect  that  characterized  the  local  school  boards.  Wher- 
ever any  essential  link  of  the  chain  of  acts  necessary  to  oi^en  and  support  a 
school  was  under  the  control  of  a  local  board,  the  school  was  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  If  the  board  supplied  buildings,  the  buildings  were  not  suitable  and 
were  not  ready  on  time.  If  it  elected  the  teacher,  political  animositiei*  and 
local  prejudices  often  led  to  nonappointment  or  to  frequent  changes  and  poor 
attendance  when  the  school  was  opened.  If  the  municipality  was  supposed  to 
provide  furniture,  paper,  and  text-books,  these  were  not  forthcoming.  T^ 
assure  the  opening  of  public  ichools  on  ^me«  aii4  N9Vt\x  ^^to^^  lQL<ec^\^»al^  W  ^^s^ 
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found  tbat  tho  control  must  lie  in  a  central  department  rcsi)onsible  to  the  gov- 
ernor himself. 

Lack  of  school  funds,  lack  of  a  school  plant,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  efficient  teachers — those  are  the  great  material  obstacles  that  confront  the 
educator  in  I*orto  HIco  to-day.  His  task  will  be  made  harder  by  race  and  caste 
antagonism,  by  ()oIitical  i)rejudices,  by  the  inability  of  parents  to  properly  feed 
and  clothe  their  children,  by  the  deep-rooted  aversion  to  coeducation  of  tho 
sexes,  and  by  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

These  difficulties  can  ultimately  be  evaded  or  overcome ;  but  that  any  sub- 
stantial good  to  Porto  Rico  may  result  they  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
be  surmounted  not  merely  through  the  expenditure  of  money  and  energy,  but 
through  the  gradual  working  of  a  leaven  that  will  reciuire  many  years  to  appre- 
ciably affect  the  entire  mass.  The  development  of  an  educational  system,  to  be 
of  real  value,  must  be  based  upon  the  desire  of  the  i)eopIe  for  broader  advan- 
tages and  upon  the  sacrifices  that  they  are  willing  to  make  to  that  end. 

Porto  Rico  may  be  dotted  over  with  well-equipped  schoolhouses  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  efficient  teachers,  but  until  education  comes  to  occupy  In 
the  public  mind  a  more  important  place  than  petty  jealousies  or  political  ani- 
mosities; until  the  wealthier  classes  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  effort  to 
raise  up  the  800,000  illiterates  by  whom  they  are  surrounde<l,  and  the  latter 
can  be  awakened  to  the  fact  of  their  own  ignorance  and  a  desire  to  advance; 
in  short,  until  the  stimulus  from  without  that  now  maintains  any  usefulness  in 
the  school  system  can  be  replaced  by  a  force  acting  from  within,  attempts  at 
anything  like  universal  education  in  Porto  Rico  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  the 
expenditure  connected  therewith  be  largely  was|^. 

'  Those  words  were  written  five  years  ago.  The  change  in  public  sentiment 
within  that  period  has  been  remarkable.  To-day  no  one  could  speak  of  indif- 
ference to  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Porto  Rican  i)opulation  as  a  whole, 
because  there  is  absolutely  none.  A  good  beginning  in  the  programme  outlined 
by  (5eneral  Davis  has  already  been  made,  and  the  result  will  be  discussed  in 
another  section  of  this  pajier. 

111.    THE   ADVENT  OF   CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

The  temporary  character  of  the  military  government,  so  recognized  from 
the  start,  made  it  difficult  for  it  to  do  more  than  it  did  do  in  the  matter  of 
education,  namely,  insi)ect  and  modify  slightly  In  the  direction  of  Americanizing 
the  schools  that  were  found  in  the  island  and  instill  a  spirit  of  security  and 
respect  for  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  officials  who  administered 
them.  Plans  based  upon  the  results  of  such  exiKiriencc  as  the  military  officials 
obtained  led  to  suggestions,  and  many  of.  them  very  jyertinent  suggestions,  con- 
c*erning  the  school  system  of  the  future,  but  the  lack  of  the  necessary  authority 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  the  uncertain 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to 
such  a  project  caused  further  development  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  Con- 
gress established  civil  government. 

Civil  government  was  ushered  in  with  some  i>omp  and  ceremony  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1900,  and  the  task  of  reorganization  along  lines  of  permanence  and  de- 
velopment In  harmony  with  the  fundamental  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
island,  known  as  the  Foraker  law  or  organic  act,  was  begun  energetically  and 
prosecuted  vigorously  in  all  the  dei>artments  of  government,  and  not  least 
in  that  of  education.  The  organic  act  made  the  department  of  education  a 
department  coordinate  with  that  of  state,  treasury,  interior,  and  Judiciary, 
and  centralized  all  i)ower  in  the  hands  of  a 'commissioner  of  education.  Under 
the  Government  of  Spain  teachers  had  been  appointed  in  the  schools  prae- 
tically  at  the  dictation  of  the  governor-general  and  their  salaries  paid  by  tbe 
central  or  insular  government,  while  the  municipalities  paid  only  such  local 
exj>enses  as  the  rent  of  buildings,  wages  of  Janitors,  and  purchase  of  minor 
euppJles.    Doctor  Groff,  who  was  president  ot  tUe  \n«ular  board  of  education 
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for  tbe  last  two  mouths  of  iiiilitai-y  government,  was  made  acting  commisdloner 
of  CHhication  under  the  civil  government  and  served  In  that  capacity  nntll 
August  i\  when  the  new  commissioner,  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  took  charge 
of  tlie  department.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  the  new  commissioner 
decided  that  the  school  law  in  operation  under  military  orders  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  a  progressive  development  along  American  lines 
and  set  about  the  task  of  formulating  a  new  and  comprehensive  law,  and 
presented  it  to  the  insular  legislature  at  its  first  session  in  January,  1901.  In 
the  meantime  preparations  had  to  be  made  for  the  oi>ening  of  the  schools  for 
the  first  academic  year  under  civil  government,  that  of  1900-1901.  A  new 
deiiartment  had  to  be  organized,  as  a  destructive  fire  had  destroyed  not  only 
the  model  training  school,  the  first  school  building  erected  since  the  beginning 
of  American  occupation,  but  also  the  oflSces  and  records  of  the  department  of 
education,  which  were  house<l  in  that  building.  The  new  department  was 
organlzeil,  regulations  adopted,  teachers  engaged,  buildings  rented  and  equipped, 
and  al)out  800  teachers  with  38,000  pupils  were  put  at  work  before  the  end  of 
the  first  month   (October)  of  the  new  school  year. 

The  statistics  for  the  entire  year  showed  that  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  was  812,  with  an  average  number  of  schools  open 
each  month  of  G98,  and  an  average  numt>er  of  pupil3  enrolled  each  month  dar- 
ing the  year  of  31,172.  When  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  preceding 
year's  statistics  for  the  first  term,  which  are  given  by  Doctor  Clark,  as  follows: 
Number  of  teachers  employed  582,  total  enrollment  24,094,0  It  will  be  seen  that 
a  new  era  of  progress  had  already  begun.  With  the  adoption  of  a  new  school 
law  by  a  legislature  made  up  in  its  lower  house  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  i>eople,  which  unanimously  passed  a  comprehensive  school  law  January  3, 
1901,  and  with  an  insular  appropriation  for  schools  at  least  25  per  cent  larger 
than  for  the  previous  year,  and  with  the  beginning  already  made  In  the  con- 
struction of  school  houses  on  a  large  scale  (by  the  use  of  funds  made  available 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Federal  Government  of.  the  United  States  in 
returning  to  the  island  about  $2,0CX),0(X)  collected  in  customs  receipts  on  Porto 
Ulcan  products  sent  to  the  United  States),  a  new  enthusiasm  for  education 
made  itself  felt  among  the  people.  That  inner  force,  of  which  General  Dayls 
spoke,  began  to  assert  itself.  It  has  grown  steadily  and  continuously  from 
the  beginning  of  civil  government  until  the  present  day.  The  results  of  this 
continuous  development  will  be  estimated  in  another  section  of  this  paper. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  In  the  educational  laws  and  in  their  adminis- 
tration, as  new  experience  has  dictated  wise  modification,  but  throughout  there 
has  been  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  development.  The  unsettled  and 
somewhat  chaotic  conditions  which  characterized  the  several  changes  In  policy 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Spanish  regime  until  the  beginning  of  civil  goY- 
ernment,  have  not  prevailed  at  any  time  since  that  beginning  was  made.  Doctor 
Brumbaugh  served  from  August  6,  1900,  until  February  8,  1902,  at  which 
time  the  present  writer  qualified  as  commissioner,  and  remained  in  charge  of 
the  department  until  October  1,  1904,  when  the  present  commissioner,  Dr. 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  qualified.  These  successive  changes  have  not  Interrupted 
the  continuous  and  progressive  development  of  the  school  system,  although 
emphasis  perhaps  has  been  laid  by  the  different  commissioners  upon  quite 
different  departments  of  the  school  work. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  more  In  detail  the  various  types  or 
kinds  of  schools  organized  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  island.     In  all 


«  See  p.  40,  Report  of  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Education.     Senate  Documeat  8fi^ 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.     WatbVngton,  1\^QQ. 
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of  the  newer  rural  schools,  where  buildings  have  been  constructed,  the  depart- 
ment has  carefully  arranged  to  have  at  least  an  acre  of  ground  surrounding  the 
school,  which  can  be  used  as  a  garden  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  elementary 
agriculture.  In  some  rural  schools  such  Instruction  is  now  given  with  consid- 
erable success,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  given  by  a  visiting  teacher  of 
agriculture,  who  took  charge  of  the  work  for  a  half  day  twice  each  week,  and 
whose  work  was  followed  up  by  the  regular  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school. 
The  importance  of  agriculture  in  a  country  whose  destiny  undoubtedly  makes 
agriculture  Its  chief  resource  for  all  time  to  come  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  schools  must  find  a  way  of  training  the  country  boy  and  the  country  girl 
for  greater  efficiency  in  this  direction,  and  of  correlating  the  experiences  of 
their  brief  school  life  with  the  things  to  which  they  must  devote  their  atten- 
tion In  after  years.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point  in  discussing  the  present 
plans  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
alms  to  train  special  teachers  for  this  work.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  where  well-trained  teachers  have  undertaken  it  in  the  very  lowest  grades 
of  the  primary  school  and  In  the  most  unpromising  ungraded  rural  schools,  con- 
siderable success  In  agricultural  work,  as  a  part  of  the  rural  school  programme, 
has  already  been  attained. 

IV.    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  age  structure  of  the  population;  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  tropical 
climate,  producing  somewhat  more  rapid  growth  In  the  earlier  years,  and 
the  fact  that  so  few  school  facilities  were  enjoyed  by  the  people  made  it  nec- 
essary to  put  the  entire  emphasis  at  the  outset  on  the  development  of  the 
primary  school.  Doctor  Clark  estimated  that  during  the  period  of  military 
government  over  15,000  children  who  entered  the  schools,  and  constituted 
more  than  one- ha  If  of  their  total  enrollment,  did  not  know  how  to  read  or 
write,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  belonged  in  the  lowest 
three  grades.  Doctor  Brumbaugh  makes  no  estimates  on  this  point;  but  in 
my  report  for  190.'5  I  had  a  careful  estimate  made,  and  found  that  It  was  the 
opinion  of  school  sui)erlnteudents  and  teachers  In  a  position  to  observe  the 
results  of  our  grading  that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  town 
schools  were  to  be  found  above  the  fifth  grade  and  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  In  the  rural  schools  were  to  be  found  above  the  third  grade.  The 
primary  school  therefore,  as  the  beginning  of  a  graded  school  in  the  towns  and 
as  a  rural  school  In  the  country  districts,  became  tlie  chief  object  of  our  plan- 
ning. In  a  few  of  the  large  towns  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  kinder- 
gartens to  take  children  at  the  age  of  4,  and  in  a  few  other  cases  the  first 
grade  of  the  primary  school  did  some  kindergarten  work,  although  not  regularly 
e(iuli)i)0(l  as  a  kindergarten.  The  people  were  very  much  Interested  In  this 
form  of  education  and  were  desirous  of  having  It  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  it  had  to  be  curtailed  rather  than  exi)anded  because  of  the  greater 
demand  for  the  op(^ning  of  first-grade  schools,  two  of  which  could  usually  be 
established  for  what  one  well-e<iuipped  kindergarten  school  would  cost  I 
may  say  that  throughout  this  discussion  I  shall  use,  except  where  otherwise 
notiMl,  the  term  **  school "  to  mean  a  teacher  and  a  class.  A  large  school 
building  In  one  of  the  cities  may  have  eigiit  or  more  teachers  and  classes,  and 
if  so,  it  would  be  recorded  in  our  statistics  as  eight  schools. 

A  different  course  of  study  was  laid  down  for  those  primary  schools  In  towns 

where   they    were   all    graded.     This   course   has   been   modified   many   times, 

always  in  the  direction  of  simplification.     At  the  outset  it  was  deemed  best 

not  to  specify  purticulnr  text-books  or  the  exact  ground  to  he  covered  in 
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specified  text-books,  because  of  the  traditional  habit  of  the  Porto  Rlcan  teachers 
to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  text  and  to  depend  upon  memorizing. 
It  was  desired  to  put  the  teacher  somewhat  upon  his  own  resources,  to  siig- 
gest  topics  to  be  covered,  but  leaving  to  the  guperintendent  or  principal  and 
teacher  to  work  out  together  the  details  of  the  school  programme.  The  rural 
school-teacher  was  likstructod  to  divide  his  pupils  into  ns  many  groups  as 
necessary,  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  the  largest  group,  and  following  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  course  of  study  of  the  graded  s<Aools  in  assigning  work 
to  the  various  groope.  Usually  the  rural  school  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
groups,  and  the  metliod  pursued  was  hirgely  experimental.  It  worked  well 
only  where  superintendents  were  able  to  give  considerable  assistance  to  their 
rural  teachers  and  where  the  rural  teacher  himself  possessed  some  adapta- 
bility and  Ingenuity.  This  means  that  H  did  not  work  well  in  most  cases.  In 
some  districts  the  snperliitendentB  prepared  what  constituted  practically  a 
separate  course  of  stn^  for  rural  schools,  and,  through  district  conferences, 
that  plan  has  spread  over  the  Island — the  superintendents  borrowing  from 
each  other  the  results  of  varied  experiences — and  fioaDy  the  department  has 
prepared  a  special  coarse  ot  study  for  rural  schools.  The  courses  laid  down 
for  the  town  graded  schools  are  given  In  full  in  the  next  section. 

The  progressive  development  of  the  schools,^  chiefly  of  primary  grade,  both 
xural  and  graded,  may  he  approximately  gauged  by  the  following  statistical 
statement : 


Year. 


l»k 

1880 

l»S-99 

189»-19a>  (ftnt  Cenn) 

1900-1901 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1908-4 


Total  pop- 
ulation. 


Bchaol  pop- 
ulation D 
to  17  yean, 
iacltudve. 


«9,6a5 

754,  aia 

867,660 

967,77^ 

ft9n,«S 

»9M,aiS 

01,000,907 

»l,6f2',775 


«377,20a 

«996,7ae 


ITnnber 

ol 
tcachen^ 


129 
«2 
62» 
682 
812 
968 
1,097 
1,204 


Total  en- 
rollment 


Avenge 
daily  at- 

lendanoe. 


S,488 
15,318 
26,615 
29,182 
8S,802 
6t,86S 
d  70, 218 
« 61, 168 


21,873 
28.452 
30,160 
84,272 

41,798 


Naml>er 

or 


698 
897 
966 

1.073 


Nnmber  of 

AmeiiGan 

teadienw^ 


ItM 

MS 

136 

139 


*  In  addition  to  nnmber  of  teactaera  giyen  In  previous  column ;  some  give  Mcoodiry 
inatrtictfoo. 

"  Official  Cessna  ot  1899. 

c  F^stlmated  Increase  based  on  official  flgures  of  crasos  of  188S  and  1899. 

d  Includes  0,177  pupils  In  special  schools,  some  of  whom  receive  secondary  instraction. 

*  Inclades  S,485  pupils  in  special  schools,  some  of  whom  receive  secondary  instruction. 
Decrease  from  preceding  year  more  apparent  tban  real,  doe  to  change  fn  term  records. 

T.   TOWN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  Island  Is  divided  Into  G6  municipalities  and  (at  present,  June,  1905)  19 
school  districts^  Ie  eacb  of  the  mvDicipalitles  there  is  usually  one  town  of 
sofficleat  size  to  support  two  or  more  schools,  and  In  such  case  these  schools  are 
graded  or  are  required  to  follow  the  following  course  of  study,  wlilch  has  been 
gradually  evolved  and  subjected  to  many  different  modifications: 

COVBSE  Off  8nJDfT. — OUTLIRK  OF  ElGBT  YEARS*  WORK  IN  ElGIIT  ObAOES. 

SUDJKCTS. 


I.  Language:   (a)  Reading,   (&)  writing,   (c)  composition  and  spelling,    (4) 
menaory  worl£.    All  language  wori^  to  be  ^ven  In  both  Spanish  and  English. 

II.  Number  woiic. 

III.  Nature  study  and  elementary  science. 

IV.  HlstcNry  and  biography. 

V.  Art 
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FIRST   GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Words  nncl  sentences  from  blnokhoard.  Sentences  from  chart  and 
reader  with  definite  drill  in  phonetic  elements  and  words.  Keadinf;  fi*om  chart 
and  primer,  with  fi'e<iuent  changes  in  text,  using  at  least  three  different  sets 
of  readers.  Insisting  ujwn  a  clear  undei-standing  of  the  thought,  which  means 
a  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  its  relations,  before  the  sen- 
tense  is  read.  Attention  to  l)odily  conditions  In  reading — jKise,  voice,  etc. — and 
to  pronunciation,  articulation,  and  inflection.  .: 

(b)  Copying  w^ords  from  blackboard  and  from  sli^^^4  provided.  Here  forms, 
single  letters,  and  letters  combined  in  words  Insisted  uiwn,  following  the  vertical 
or  medial  slant  system,  using  no  Ink,  writing  with  pencil  on  pai>er  rather  than 
on  slate. 

(c)  Oral  telling  of  stories  l)y  the  teacher,  to  be  rei)eateil  by  the  child.  Read- 
ing of  stories  to  the  clilldren,  to  be  rei^ated  by  the  child  orally.  Copying  words 
and  sentences.  Writing  of  simple  words  from  dictation.  Teaching  pupils  to 
write  their  name,  and  to  use  the  siniple  punctuation  marks  and  capital  -letters; 
noting  esi)ecially  the  correct  orthography  of  each  word,  but  not  teaching  si)elliug 
as  a  separate  cI.mss  exercise.  Allow  the  child  great  freedom  in  tlu»  expression  of 
its  own  thought. 

(d)  Memorizing  and  reciting  short,  simple  literary  quotations,  at  least  two 
lines  a  day,  teaching  the  entire  piece  as  a  rule.  Sele<'t  the  best  things  from  the 
reading  books  furnished. 

II.  Combinations  of  numbers  to  10,  using  concrete  objects;  teaching  orally. 
Begin  simple  fractional  elements,  as  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-third,  etc.,  putting 
th(»se  simple  numeral  elements  before  the  child's  eye  In  figures  gradually,  and 
complete  the  number  concept  in  each  case  with  appropriate  oral  stories,  allowing 
the  child  himself  to  form  the  stories,  if  iK)ssible,  and  perform  the  operation  In 
the  concrete  as  the  story  progresses.  Gradually  lessen  the  use  of  objects,  teach- 
ing the  child  early  to  think  of  the  number  indei)endent  of  the  things.  Teach 
simple  relative  values  of  pint,  quart,  inch,  yard,  penny,  dime,  etc.  Compare 
various  objects  as  to  size,  developing  concept  of  surface  and  content.  Give 
abundant  drill  and  ample  illustration. 

III.  Recognition  of  (X)mmon  plants,  trt>es,  their  uses,  their  relation  to  man. 
Recognition  of  conmion  animals,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Recognition  of 
connnon  rocks,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Hints  as  to  their  distribution. 
Simple  elements  of  hygiene,  as  care  of  the  teeth,  hair,  eyes.  face.  Hygienic  condi- 
tions In  general.  Suitable  stories  and  selections  Illustrative  of  travel.  The 
habits  and  haunts  of  birds,  animals,  fishes,  etc.  Descriptions  of  scenery  and 
such  other  matters  as  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an  appreciation  of  nature. 
Familiarity  with  the  four  cardinal  i)oints  of  the  compass,  and  ideas  of  location. 

IV.  8electe<l  stories  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  cliild  and  to  the  season,  mak- 
ing It  subi)rdinate  to  Group  III,  Including  fairy  stories  and  such  general  bits  of 
historic  incident  as  relate  to  historic  characters. 

V.  Free-hand  drawing  work  from  memory  and  Imagination.  Paper  folding, 
rote  songs,  breathing  and  exercises;  study  of  pictures,  using  results  In  language; 
drill  in  blacklM)ard  drawing,  and  drawing  from  nature  study,  using  colored  cray- 
ons, with  such  additional  elements  as  the  teacher  of  draw-Ing  may  order. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Readings  from  several  first  readers.  Phonetic  drill  continueil.  Intro- 
duction of  se(»nd  reader  as  early  as  possible  In  the  year.  Abundant  reading  at 
Bight. 

(h)  Copy  and  writing  from  dictation.  Practice  ui)on  forms  of  single  letters. 
Copying  from  dictation  with  \)en  and  Ink. 

(c)  Reproduction  exercises.  Drill  on  common  abbreviations,  punctuation,  and 
capitalization.  Spelling  of  words  having  the  same  sound  and  different  orthog- 
raphy, or  different  sound  and  the  same  orthography. 

((/)  Memory  work  reviewed  and  continued.  Selections  from  the  readers  in 
use. 

II.  Numbers  from  1  to  r»0,  developing  multiplication  tables  and  simple  ele- 
ments of  partition  and  division.  Apr>lIcation  of  weights  and  measures.  Simple 
fractional  parts.  Considerable  oral  work  and  daily  exercises  In  mental  arith- 
metic. 

III.  Observations  of  habits  of  animals.  Development  of  plant  from  seed  to 
fru/t.     Growing  plants,  It  possible,  In  the  room.    0\>Ret\o  eacYi  «tfi^«  ot  IV^^W 
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development.  Vsoful  aniiiinl  productions,  especially  parts  used  for  food  and 
clothing.  Use  of  seeds  to  man.  Forms  of  water.  Direction  and  distance  of 
winds.  Judgment  of  distance.  Knowledge  of  local  food  and  animal  produ<*ts. 
Continuation  of  hygienic  lessons  on  the  skin,  use  of  the  l>ones,  effect  of  narcotics 
and  stimulants.  lessons  on  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  sleeping,  healthful 
foods  and  drinks.  Use  of  the  muscles.  Kinds  and  time  for  exercise.  Value  of 
sleep. 

IV.  Continuation  and  ct)mpleting  reading  of  stories  and  fables,  keeping  in 
mind  the  related  work  in  (Jroup  III. 

V.  Continuation  of  free-hand  drawing,  with  objects  such  as  trees  and  animals. 
Study  of  pi(!tures  for  story.  Paper  folding  and  paper  cutting.  Sinn^le  elements 
of  definite  drawing  of  lines,  straight  and  curved. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

\  I.  (u)  Different  portions  of  several  second  readers.  Sui)plementary  reader. 
Introduction  of  third  reader. 

(h)  Copying  and  writing  from  dictation  with  ink. 

(c)  Freciuent  comiwsition  exercises,  with  increased  attention  to  form  and 
correctness.  Attention  to  choice  of  words,  fonns  of  words,  also  to  clearness  and 
originality.     Discussion  of  right  form  of  sentence  for  the  expression  of  thought. 

id)  Memory  work  continued.     Entire  selections  memorized. 

II.  Addition  and  subtraction  with  and  without  objects.  Multiplication  and 
division  clearly  develoi)ed.  Application  of  familiar  weights  and  measures. 
Fractional  parts  especially  emphasized.  Original  problems  submitted  and 
worked.  Comparison  of  objects  with  respect  to  mathematical  proportions. 
Measurement  of  familiar  distances  and  surfaces.  Proper  application  of  the 
same. 

III.  Discussion  of  the  qualities  of  objects.  Adaptation  of  animals  and  plants 
to  their  environment.  Discussion  of  changing  length  of  day  and  night  and 
varying  temperature.  Life  history  of  familiar  plants.  Detailed  study  of  some 
drainage  system,  developing  concepts  of  valley,  hill,  slope,  watershed,  plain,  etc. 
Discussion  of  erosive  action  of  water,  soil  formation,  water,  record  map  of 
town,  study  of  neighborhood,  fixing  jioints  on  the  compass.  Flesh-making  and 
heat-giving  foods.  Wholesome  and  unwholesome  drink  and  foods.  Simple 
lessons  on  digestion  and  circulation  of  blood.  Care  of  parts  of  the  body,  devel- 
oping especially  the  moral  value  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  etc.  Introduce  ele- 
mentary notions  of  geography  of  Porto  lllco  without  use  of  text-book. 

IV.  Classical  myths  and  stories,  Bible  stories,  building  in  the  mind,  steadily, 
ideals  of  what  life  ought  to  be.  Simple  elements  of  civic  life.  Reason  for  law, 
for  legal  restraints.    Duties  to  one's  country,  significance  of  the  flag. 

V.  Rote  songs  continued,  and,  if  ix>ssible,  simple  musical  elements.  Illus- 
trative drawing.  Harmonious  arrangement  of  colors  in  paper  folding  and 
pai>er  cutting.    Beginnings  of  simple  design. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Complete  third  reader.  Extend  reading  of  supplementary  matter. 
Reading  of  entire  books  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

(6)   Specific  Instructions  to  pupils  who  have  not  learned  to  form  letters  well. 

(c)  Abundant  composition  and  dictation  exercises,  noting  now  especially  the 
development  of  a  style  which  shall  be  simple,  clear,  and  In  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  thought  of  the  child.  Reiwrting  in  writing  the  substance  of 
the  l>ooks  read.  Engaging  in  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
fluent  oral  style. 

(d)  Memory  work  continued. 

II.  Knowledge  of  larger  quantities,  say,  to  1,000,  or  perhaps  more.  Thorough 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  processes.  Drill  on  fractions  to  twelfths.  Teach 
elements  of  decimal  system,  especially  as  illustrated  In  the  use  of  United  States 
money.  Simple  business  transactions.  Common  weights  and  measures.  Areas 
of  simple  geometric  magnitudes. 

III.  Study  of  the  development  of  animal  life  and  of  typical  plants.  Develop 
the  significance  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  rocks.  Effect  of  heat  on  water  and  air. 
Effect  of  heat,  water,  and  air  on  rocks,  animals,  and  plants.  Movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  Some  attention  to  star  groups  and  their  recognition.  Les- 
Bons  on  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water.  Mw^  V\i\<etvx^V8X\wi---\»fe  ^^3«#fe. 
Analyses  of  Porto  Rico,  then  6f  North  AmeiVca.    ^yecXaX  \«m«o&  ^^  v3\\aaNfc* 
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Point  out  salient  geographical  features  of  the  United  States.  The  anatomy  of 
the  hnman  body,  dwelling  esi^eeially  on  the  bones  and  muscles.  Joints,  ligamentfl^ 
and  cartilage.    BfYects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

IV.  Stories  from  pioneer  life,  especially  In  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States. ' 
Stories   of   famous   persons,    like  Marco   Polo,   Columbus,   Washington,   John 
Smith,  Raleigh,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  Fulton.  Morse, 
Grant,  etc. 

V.  Sketching  from  nature  or  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for 
color.  Study  of  famous  paintings  for  knowledge  of  color,  outline,  form,  etc 
Analyses  of  mass  picture.  Study  of  tints  and  shades  of  one  color.  Develop- 
ment of  floral  and  other  designs.  Drawing  with  the  ruler,  followed  by  copying 
if  liccossnry  to  fix  concept.  Subdivision  of  designs.  Rote  singing  continued, 
with  some  attention  to  the  building  of  musical  system  and  use  of  notes,  rests, 
accents,  etc.,  remembering  always  that  the  language  work  and  the  number 
work,  together  with  the  manual  dexterity  that  grows  from  simple  art  elements, 
fonn  the  basis  and  core  of  any  system  of  Instruction,  and  that  the  emphasis 
of  early  work  must  always  rest  upon  these  fundamental  elements,  and  that  all 
nature  study,  all  history  and  geography,  and  all  other  supplementary  matter 
has  value  only  as  it  contributes  to  the  intensifying  of  these  fundamental  parts 
of  the  curriculum ;  and  of  these  fundamentals  first  and  most  important  of  all 
is  the  language  work. 

FIFTH   GBADE. 

L  (a)  Reading  from  the  fourth  reader,  with  special  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  literature  and  an  Interpretation  of  the  thought,  making  the  study  both 
Informational  and  cultural  in  Its  character. 

(h)  Gradually  lessen  the  Instruction  in  writing,  but  Insist  that  composition 
and  other  work  <lone  by  the  pupils  shall  be  their  best  efforts. 

(c)  Composition  exercises  covering  the  scope  of  the  reading,  paying  attention 
to  the  figures  of  spoech.  difTercnt  forms  of  sentences,  correct  punctuation  and 
capitalization,  and  the  right  use  of  words; 

(d)  Meniorj'  work  continued. 

II.  Drill  in  fractions,  including  all  the  fundamental  processes  and  problems 
In  common  weights  and  measures,  and  simple  business  forms.  Instruction  on 
plane  figures.  Rules  for  surface  of  cube,  prism,  and  square  pyramid.  Decimal 
system. 

III.  Plant  analyses  continued,  emphasizing  roots  and  stems.  Study  of  the 
form,  leaves,  and  bark  of  trees.  Influence  of  the  sun  In  producing  the  seasons 
and  day  and  night.  Relation  of  Insects  to  man  as  useful  or  Injurious.  Coun- 
tries of  North  iVmerlca,  dwelling  especially  on  mountain  ranges  and  water- 
sheds. Special  les.«»ons  on  soil.  Study  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Si>eclal  lessons  on  climate  and  productions.  The  structure,  kinds, 
and  uses  of  the  muscles.  Study  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  nails.  EflTect  of  bathing 
and  clothing,  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Supplementary  reading  bearing  on 
natural  history,  geography,  and  physiology. 

IV.  Reading  relating  to  explorations  and  discoveries  in  North  America  and 
South  America.  Study  of  American  colonial  life  and  Porto  Ricau  life,  touching 
upon  the  Indians  and  the  white  man's  struggle  for  occupation. 

V.  Free-hand  drawing,  simple  plant,  fruit,  and  geometric  objects.  Study  of 
color.     Study  of  famous  paintings. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

I.  Continuation  of  the  work  in  language  of  the  year  before,  following  substan- 
tially the  same  general  plan  and  finishing  the  reading  of  the  fourth  reader. 

II.  Metric  system,  percentage  in  its  simplest  applications.  Simple  problems  in 
denonjinate  numbers,  computations  of  solid  contents  of  simple  magnitudes. 
Measurements  of  surface,  business  problems. 

III.  Study  of  vegetation  in  Porto  Rico,  dispersion  of  see<ls.  Effect  of  heat  and 
gravity  on  water  and  air.  Study  of  bird  life  and  its  dispersion.  Simple  laws  of 
heat.  Review  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  geographically.  Study  the 
British  Isles,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  Lessons  on  Cuba,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  on  winds,  and  ocean  currents.  The  strucrture  of  the  muscles  and  skin. 
The  growth,  waste,  and  renewal  of  the  !K>dy.  Simple  laws  of  digestion,  clrca- 
latlon  of  the  blood,  and  the  relation  of  the  blood  to  health.     Effect  of  alcohol 

on  the  clfffostlon  and  the  circulation.     Suitable  .supplementary  reading  in  har- 
MDonj-  with  the  work  of  the  year. 
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IV.  In  United  States  history,  the  period  of  colonization  and  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Stories  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  countries  Important  to  the 
pupils. 

V.  Drawing  of  plants  and  common  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers 
for  color  scheme.  Study  of  famous  paintings,  using  the  result  as  language  and 
histoiy  material.  Accurate  drawings  of  simple  rectangular  objects  and  the  ap- 
plications in  appropriate  material. 

SEVENTEI   GBADE. 

I.  The  formal  study  of  the  sentence,  parts  of  speech,  phrases,  clauses,  an- 
alyses of  sentences,  and  special  attention  to  English  conversation. 

II.  Application  of  percentage  to  insurance,  interest  commission,  taxes,  etc. 
Business.  Business  transactions  and  accounts.  Thorough  study  of  inclosed  and 
solid  contents  of  cylinder,  pyramid,  and  cone. 

III.  Study  of  grasses  and  grains.  I'^plcnl  marine  animals.  Some  plant  fam- 
ily, as  the  rose.  General  review  of  North  America.  Study  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
noting  especially  colonies  and  dependencies,  with  special  lessons  upon  productions 
and  government.  Study  of  coal,  its  distribution  and  uses.  The  composition 
and  purity  of  air,  organs  of  respiration,  including  ventilation,  disinfectants, 
exercise,  and  clothing,  vocal  organs  and  their  functions,  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics. 

IV.  Special  attention  to  United  States  history  from  1783  to  the  civil,  war, 
dwelling  especially  upon  the  personalities  of  the  characters  rather  than  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  Reading  from  early  history  of  England.  Study  of  the 
local  government  officials,  by  whom  chosen,  duties,  etc  Study  of  insular  gov- 
ernment and  United  States  Government  to  fix  civil  processes  clearly  in  the  mind. 

V.  Drawing  continued  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  year  before.  Music 
and  calisthenics. 

EIGHTH   GBADE. 

I.  Study  of  literature.  The  reading  of  pedagogical  selections  and  general  sur- 
vey of  the  field  of  Elngllsh  and  Spanish  literary  development,  dwelling  especially 
upon  the  authors  that  have  touched  the  life  of  Porto  Rico.  Study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  continued,  including  remaining  parts  of  speech.  Rules  of  syntax. 
Analyses  of  sentences.    Special  attention  to  English  conversation. 

II.  Drill  on  definitions,  rules,  and  formulas  in  arithmetic.  Problems  and  the- 
ories relating  to  angles  and  lines.  Simple  accounts;  si)ccial  attention  to  busi- 
ness forms. 

III.  Study* of  poisonous  plants  and  trees.  EHementary  lessons  on  light,  sun, 
and  electricity.  Comparative  study  of  climate,  winds,  and  states  of  society. 
The  nervous  system.  Organs  of  the  special  senses.  Effects  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  upon  the  nerves.    Appropriate  reading  relating  to  the  above  topics. 

IV.  Study  of  recent  United  States  history,  beginning  with  the  civil  war  and 
studying  current  events.  History  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  present  time.  Reading 
of  English  history  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Principles  of 
State  government;  special  attention  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Object  of  laws,  and  duties  of  citizens  and  of  officials.  Rights  and  duties  of  na- 
tions, war,  and  arbitration. 

V.  Drawing  in  any  medium  of  common  objects.  Analyses  of  beautifully  col- 
ored nature  objects  for  color  scheme.  Study  of  buildings  and  their  Influence. 
Simple  perspective.  Study  of  historic  ornament  and  complementary  groups  of 
colors.  Continuation  of  industrial  drawing  and  processes.  Drill  in  music  and 
calisthenics. 

It  Is  understood  that  this  Is  a  mere  x)utline  to  be  followed  In  the  main.  That 
In  tlie  primary  school  the  first  year  at  least  40  i)er  cent  of  the  entire  time  should 
be  devoted  to  Group  V,  12  per  cent  to  Group  II  and  Group  III,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  to  Group  IV.  Continuing  In  tills  way  until  the  third  year, 
gradually  lessen  the  time  to  Group  I  and  to  Group  V,  Increasing  the  time  in 
Groups  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  the  order  named,  and  in  the  fifth  year  giving  35 
per  cent  of  the  time  to  Group  I,  20  per  cent  to  Group  V,  1.5  i)er  cent  to  Group 
II,  20  per  cent  to  Group  III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  Group  IV, 
carrying  this  general  relation  throughout  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years, 
never  sacrificing  the  language  work  to  any  other  feature  of  tiie  course.  It  is 
understood  further  that  in  the  nir^l  schools  the  less  essential  \iarta  of  tha  cftvvv^<\ 
may  be  omitted,  but  Jn  the  irntded  acboola,  so  tar  aa  \>o«8\\Aft,  XN^a  «Q^^x<b  ^^xo'^fe 
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of  study  should  be  undertaken  with  such  modifications  and  omissions  as  may  be 
made  al)soIutely  necessary  by  local  conditions,  and  which  shall  be  made  only 
by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  supervisor  of  the  district  and  the  principal  of 
the  5-ch()ol.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  enter  a  higher  grade  than  the  one  in  which 
they  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  It  is  always  easy  to  promote  a  child,  but 
always  dlHicult  to  reduce  his  grade.  It  is  better  to  put  him  in  the  next  lower 
grade  than  in  the  one  next  higher.  It  is  not  so  nnich  a  question  of  what  grade 
a  pupil  is  in  as  it  is  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  work  the  pupil  does  in  the 
gra<le.  The  teacher  should  under  all  circumstances  e^inip  herself  in  all  the 
different  groups  of  studies  here  i>rovided  for.  It  is  further  recommended,  and 
even  urged,  that  in  each  school  there  shall  be  collecte<l  approiiriate  objects  for 
the  proper  presentation  of  tliese  lessons.  These  objects  may  be  gathered  by 
the  cliildren  and  teacher  in  the  neighborhood  or  purchased  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation or  ma<le  by  the  children  themselves  under  the  direi^tion  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  a  i>oor  school  that  does  not,  through  its  own  resources,  provide  at  least 
some  e<iuipment  to  do  objective  teaching.  The  real  test  of  good  teaching  is  to 
be  found  in  the  i)Ower  of  the  child  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  language,  lK)th  oral  and  written,  and  no  lesson  should  be  considered  well 
taught  until  the  child  has  acquired  the  ability  to  give  an  intelligent  report  of 
that  lesson.  Itememl)er  that  it  takes  time  to  develop  mental  power,  and  that 
very  m<Mlerate  progress  with  work  well  done  is  better  than  haste  attended  by 
superficial  knowletlge. 

Beyond  all  courses  of  study,  and  more  inii>ortant  than  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
same,  is  the  power  and  life  of  a  noble  teacher,  impressing  ui)on  the  children 
from  day  to  day  the  simple  lessons  of  Christian  manliness  or  womanliness,  earn- 
est devotion  to  country  and  home,  and  that  series  of  civic,  social,  and  moral 
virtues  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  a  noble  character.  The  end  of  all  true 
teaching  is  right  living. 

Tlie  foregoing  Is  intended  merely  as  an  outline  course  and  to  furnish  the  basis 
of  detaihMl  instruction  by  the  various  suj)erin  ten  dents,  uniformity  in  which  Is 
in  a  measure  secured  by  almost  daily  corresi)ondence  with  the  central  office 
and  by  the  exdiange  of  circular  letters.  The  emphasis  In  the  course  Is  laid 
entirely  upon  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  and  the  learning  to 
read  and  write  correctly  both  the  English  and  Spanish  languages.  No  great 
ditiiculty  has  been  experienceil  with  the  language  problem  in  Porto  Kico.  There 
was  no  confusion  of  tongues  there  to  embarrass  the  school  authorities  as  in 
the  Philippines,  where  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  English  as  the  one  lan- 
guage of  the  public  school,  liecause  it  was  in  reality  the  language  that  would 
go  furtliest,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  dialects  in  the  entire  region  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  I*hilippine  Islands.  In 
Porto  Uicx)  there  Is  but  one  language  generally  and  universally  s[)oken,  and  that 
is  Spanish,  but  In  their  new  relations  the  i)eople  are  eager  to  actiuire  English. 
The  schools  have  to  be  conducted  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  were  in  full 
operation  in  that  tongue  when  the  American  military  control  l>ecame  effective. 
They  have  been  conducted  in  that  language  ever  since.  The  military  law  re- 
quired that  at  least  one  English  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  each  municli)allty. 
This  was  for  the  punwse  of  not  only  providing  teachers  of  English,  but  for 
distributing  throughout  the  Island  a  corps  of  American  trained  teachers  whose 
l)edagogical  training  would  make  itself  felt  in  their  contact  with  the  native 
Porto  Rican  teachers.  From  this  beginning  gradually  the  number  of  American 
teachers  was  increased  until  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  i)eriod  of  civil  government,  ai)proximately  one  to  eight.  In 
every  graded  school  the  English  language  Is  taught  by  a  teacher  for  whom  it  is 
the  native  tongue.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  American  teacher  a  visit- 
ing teacher  of  the  language,  giving  lessons  in  three  or  four  schools  In  the  same 
town  each  day.  All  of  the  large  towns  have  iK?tItIoned  to  have  the  school  au- 
thorities provide  at  least  one  school,  and  In  some  cases  more,  where  all  of  the 
subjects  are  taught  in  English,  either  by  American  teachers  or  by  Porto  Rican 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  iu  the  English  language.    0\«t  ^IX.'s  wacVi  «(ib!C»Ui 
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exist  to-day,  and  they  have  been  introduee<l  gradually  only  in  resiionse  to  an 
urgent  demand,  and  always  in  numbers  less  than  such  demand  called  for  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish-si)eaklng  population.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  learn  English.  Another  such  evidence  is  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can teachers  are  called  ujwn  to  give  private  lessons  outside  of  school  hours  to 
persons  of  all  ages.  They  are  required,  as  a  part  of  their  public  duties,  to  hold 
public  classes  at  least  three  times  a  week,  which  are  open  free  of  charge  to  any 
Porto  Rican  teacher  or  member  of  a  school  board  who  cares  to  attend.  These 
classes  are  well  attended,  and  usually  meet  more  frequently  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  teacher  who  is  required  to  hold  them.  The  work  In  English  in  the 
graded  schools  is  further  advanced  by  certain  requirements  like  the  following: 
Every  Porto  Rican  teacher  is  required  as  a  condition  for  the  annual  renewal  of 
his  teacher's  license  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  the  English  language, 
and  these  examinations  have  become  more  difficult  from  year  to  year.  A  Porto 
Rican  teacher  who  acquires  English  sufficiently  well  to  be  able,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  district  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  local  l)oard,  to  give  instruction 
in  the  English  language  covering  the  entire  course  of  study  prepared  for  his 
grade  is  entitled  to  an  increase  of  $10  per  month  in  his  salary. 

The  children  are  quick  and  bright  In  language  work,  as  they  are  in  anything 
where  the  memory  plays  a  larger  part  than  the  reasoning  faculty.  They  are 
taking  up  English  with  remarkable  facility,  and  now  at  the  end  of  five  years 
one  rarely  finds  a  small  child  who  has  been  at  school  who  can  not  carry  on 
some  conversation  In  English,  and  it  Is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility  to 
expect  that  within  ten  years  a  practical  knowledge  of  English  will  be  well  spread 
throughout  the  island. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  problem  of  teaching  English  is  more  diflacult,  and  in 
some  cases  superintendents  have  advised  dropping  English  rather  than  have  it 
poorly  taught  by  Porto  Rican  teachers  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  language 
themselves.  In  most  cases,  however,  i>ei*se  vera  nee  in  the  original  plan  to  have 
English  taught  in  eyery  school  in  the  island  has  met  with  public  approval  and 
with  encouraging  results,  even  where  they  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Other  special  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  present  some  diflSculty ;  nature 
work,  hygiene,  music,  and  drawing  are  not  always  carried  out  as  well  as  they 
should  be.  In  the  larger  towns  special  teachers  are  usually  employed  to  give 
the  work  in  music  and  drawing,  as  visiting  teachers.  The  work  in  all  these 
subjects  in  the  smaller  towns,  w^here  the  special  teacher  does  not  go,  lacks  uni- 
formity and  in  many  cases  the  retiuisite  excellence.  Both  teachers  and  pupils 
are  peculiarly  apt  at  drawing,  and  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  latent  talent 
or  directing  it  into  channels  of  usefulness  in  some  form  of  Industrial  art  are 
worthy  of  greater  consideration  than  it  has  been  possible  as  yet  to  give  them. 

The  statistics  of  the  graded  schools  are  included  in  the  summary  given  in  the 
previous  section  under  the  head  of  **  Primary  schools ;"  the  possibility  of 
industrial  training  Introduced  into  the  graded  schools  is  referred  to  in  the  next 
section. 

VI,        SPECIAL   schools:     normal    school — HIGH    SCHOOLS — INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS — RURAL    AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOLS — NIGHT    SCHOOLS. 

Apparently  no  serious  or  successful  attempt  to  organize  secondary  or  higher 
instruction  was  ever  made  under  the  Spauish  regime  in  Porto  Rico.  The  chil- 
dren who  received  anything  more  than  the  training  of  the  elementary  grades  of 
the  primary  school  were  prepared  by  private  teachers  and  sent  abroad  to  schools 
in  Spain,  Cuba,  or  the  United  States.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  either 
came  from  Spain  or  went  there  for  their  diplomas.    Tbft  v^^^^^®**^'^^'^^  "^^^^  ^^^^ 
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in  number,  received  their  training  for  the  most  part  in  the  medical,  law,  or  theo- 
logical schools  of  the  Spanish  universities,  and  a  few  through  a  sort  of  appren- 
tice system  in  the  offices  of  the  professional  men  in  the  Island.  The  Institnto 
in  San  Joan,  as  has  been  already  seen,  had  an  ambitious  programme,  but  largely 
on  pai)er,  there  being  little  or  no  effective  teaching.  During  the  decade  immedi- 
ately preceding  American  occupation  there  was  an  arrangement  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Habana  by  which  some  young  men  received  lectures  from  physicians 
and  lawyers  in  San  Juan,  and  in  alternate  years  were  examined  by  a  visiting 
delegation  of  professors  from  Ilabana,  who  also  gave  brief  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visits  to  Porto  Rico.  These  young  men  could  also  go  to 
Ilabana  for  their  examinations,  and  upon  passing  the  same  (either  In  Porto 
Rico  ur  Ilabana)  receive  their  diplomas  from  the  Cuban  university.  Many  per- 
sons, as  a  result  of  such  inadeciuate  provision  for  higher  training,  practiced  the 
learned  professions,  especially  medicine,  with  little  real  preparation,  while  the 
few  who  could  afford  to  spend  years  abroad  came  back  with  the  technical  train- 
ing of  the  Itest  European  and  American  universities.  The  door  of  opportunity 
had  not  yet  opened  to  the  i>oor  boy. 

T1I£    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  were  too  busy  In  the  short 
period  of  their  occupation,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task,  to  do 
more  than  attend  to  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
model  school,  for  which  the  first  building  specially  constructed  for  school  pur- 
poses was  erected  just  outside  the  old  wall  of  the  city  of  Stiu  Juan,  was  In 
reality  a  practice  school  of  primary  grade,  intended  to  have  a  part  in  a  plan 
for  training  primary  teachers,  which  was  to  have  its  culmination  in  a  normal 
school,  for  which  the  military  government  purchased  a  site  at  Fajardo,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island,  about  20  miles  from  San  Juan.  Here  a  normal  school 
was  opened  in  a  rented  building  in  the  academic  year  of  1809-1900,  but  the 
location  proved  unsuitable  and  there  were  few  students.  The  land  purchased 
was  later  abandoned  for  school  purposes,  and  another  site  at  Rio  Piedras  was 
purchased  by  the  dvll  government,  situated  within  7  miles  of  San  Juan,  and 
acce^?siblo  to  the  capital  city  by  rail  and  trolle3'.  On  this  ground  there  was  con- 
structeil  a  large  and  commodious  building,  the  most  expensive  school  building 
as  yet  erect eil  in  the  island.  More  land  was  acquired  later,  making  150  acres 
in  all,  and  the  property  Is  now  a  part  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  new  course  of  study  and  revised  school  laws  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  civil  government  made  provision  for  one  normal  school,  four  high 
schools  connected  with  graded  schools  in  San  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and 
Fajardo,  and  known  as  high  and  graded  schools,  and  a  little  industrial  train- 
ing (sloyd)  in  the  lower  grades  of  one  of  these  schools.  Vigorous  efforts  were 
made  to  enlist  young,  ambitious  i)ei*sons  to  train  themselves  for  teaching,  and 
before  the  new  building  for  the  normal  school  was  begun  at  Rio  Plodras  Governor 
Allen  placed  the  summer  palace  and  botanical  garden  at  Rio  IMedras  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the  use  of  the  normal  school,  which 
was  moved  from  Fajardo  and  occupied  this  building  from  September,  1900,  until 
May,  1902,  when  the  new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  The  building  which 
had  been  for  years  the  summer  residence  of  the  Spanish  governoi's  was  in  rather 
bad  repair,  and  really  no  longer  suitable  for  residence  pun^oses;  but  neverthe- 
less tlie  fine  democratic  spirit  of  the  first  American  civil  governor,  who  decided 
that  one  official  residence  was  enough,  and  that  the  cause  of  education  was 
of  more  importance  than  his  i>ersonal  comfort  or  i)omp,  was  not  without  its 
effect.    The  young  i)eople  of  the  island  soon  began  to  realize  that  the  new 
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Americanism  meant  to  take  education  seriously,  and  tbey  responded  to  the 
sentiment  by  what  was  veritably  an  educational  awakening,  which  did  away 
not  only  Vith  all  open  hostility  to  the  public  schools,  but  also  with  Indifference 
as  well.  No  single  event  did  more  to  bring  about  this  change  than  the  direct 
allotment  of  $250,000  from  the  Porto  Rican  customs  duties  paid  in  the  United 
States,  which  President  McKinley  directed  should  be  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  schoolhouses.  As  the  Porto  Ricans  saw  brick  and  mortar  going  into 
new  and  practical  school  buildings,  their  faith  in  the  new  regime  increased. 
An  old  coachman  driving  past  a  newly  constructed  schoolhouse  said  to  his  pas- 
sengers :  "  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  but  money  going  out  of 
the  island  In  the  pockets  of  Spaniards  during  my  lifetime,  and  I  have  been 
strung  up  by  my  thumbs  to  the  rafters  of  my  own  house  by  a  marauding  band 
of  Spanish  soldiers,  who  outraged  my  family ;  but  now,  when  I  see  the  Ameri- 
cans collecting  taxes  and  spending  money  on  schoolhouses,  I  know  that  they  are 
not  working  for  themselves.** 

To  the  Insular  Normal  School,  in  its  new  building,  was  added  a  practice 
school  conducted  in  another  new  building  of  six  rooms,  constructed  on  the 
model  already  used  in  several  of  the  town  graded  schools,  but  manned  at 
the  outset  by  expert  American  practice  teachers.  This  school  opened  Its 
doors  on  February  25,  1903,  and  the  first  four  grades  were  filled  with 
children  selected  from  the  schools  or  town  of  Rio  Pledras  who  gave  promise 
of  being  able  to  carry  on  the  studies  of  the  regular  public  school  course  given 
in  the  English  language.  A  double  experiment  was  about  to  be  tried,  namely, 
that  of  giving  the  normal  school  pupils  the  opportunity  of  watching  an  expert 
American  teacher  at  work  with  a  class  and  of  giving  those  same  pupils  some 
work  as  pupil  teachers  in  the  last  year  of  the  normal  school  course,  and  also 
that  of  testing  the  practicability  of  school  work  done  in  the  English  language 
for  the  pupils  of  both  the  practice  and  the  normal  sctiools.  Both  experiments 
have  worked  better  than  we  at  first  expected. 

The  normal  school  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  at  Rio  Piedras  had 
alK>ut  100  pupils,  including  a  few  special  students  and  a  preparatory  class. 
During  the  year  1902-3,  when  the  practice  sc1k)o1  was  opened,  the  normal  had 
an  average  of  150  pupils,  including  the  preparatory  class,  which  was  dis- 
continued the  next  year,  the  preparatory  pupils  being  put  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  practice  school.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  normal  at  the  outset 
had  to  be  very  low,  but  the  effort  was  systematically  made  to  raise  it,  until 
in  September,  1903,  we  had  for  the  first  time  a  normal  school  proper,  to 
whlrfi  no  OTC  was  admitted  except  on  examination  based  on  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  eight  years'  course  in  the  public 
schools.  The  worthlessness  of  most  of  the  old  Spanish  licenses  and  diplomas 
had  been  proven  by  the  lack  of  such  preparation  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  former  pupils  in  the  normal  who  had  been  admitted  on  such  diplomas. 

The  faculty  of  the  normal  was  made  up  mostly  of  Porto  Rican  and 
American  male  teachers  In  about  equal  numbers,  but  with  an  American 
principal.  This  faculty  petitioned  in  1902  to  have  all  the  work  of  the  school 
conducted  in  the  English  language,  and  Spanish  taught  merely  as  a  language 
subject.  This  petition  was  signed  by  at  least  one  professor  who  felt  that 
he  was  too  old  to  acquire  sufficient  English  himself  to  qualify  him  to  hold 
his  position  if  the  school  were  on  an  English  basis,  but  as  he  honestly  and 
patriotically  put  it  **The  welfare  of  this  school  and  of  the  educational  system 
of  Porto  Rico  demand  that  the  teachers  of  the  future  shall  be  qualified  to 
do  all  their  work  in  English,  and  my  personal  interests  must  not  be  con- 
sidered."   In  September,  1003,  we  began  to  go  over  to  an  English  basis  with 
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the  upper  clasws,  and  the  work  of  the  iiorinal  school   is  now  done  without 
difficulty  in  either  English  or  Spanish. 

Of  the  transfer  of  the  normal  school  to  the  control  of  the  Itoard  of 
trustees  of  the  university  on  March  12,  1903,  and  of  its  subsequent  record 
as  the  normal  department  of  the  university,  we  shall  speak  again  later. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  no  change  was  made  in  its  normal  development 
and  course  of  study  as  already  in  execution.  A  principal's  house  had  been 
constructed  on  the  grounds,  giving  the  principal  a  residence  that  enabled  him 
to  give  the  school  closer  personal  supervision,  and  a  small  frame  rural  school- 
house  with  an  agricultural  garden,  both  of  which  were  used  for  laboratory 
work  in  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture,  botany,  etc.,  In  the  normal 
school  course.  One  hundred  and  seven-three  students  (76  men  and  97  w^omen) 
received  Instruction  In  the  normal  department  In  the  academic  year  1903— i, 
and  all  eight  grades  of  the  practice  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  192  more 
pupils  were  In  operation.  A  principal  and  ten  instructors  were  employed  In 
the  normal,  and  a  principal  and  five  instructors  in  the  practice  school.  The 
course  of  study  In  the  normal  was  based  on  the  principle  that  concentration 
of  effort  and  attention  on  a  few  subjects  for  a  limited  time,  with  daily 
recitations,  produced  the  best  results. 

The  academic  year  Is  divided  into  three  terms.  In  the  first  year  the  work 
is  as  follows : 

First  term:  English  (reading  and  conversation)  ;  Spanish  (reading)  ;  physi- 
ology ;  American  history ;   drawing. 

Second  term:  English  (reading  and  conversation);  Spanish  (grammar); 
arithmetic ;   pedagogy ;  American  history ;   geography. 

Third  term:  English  (grammar);  arithmetic;  pedagogy  (observation  in 
practice  school )  ;    music ;    geography. 

After  the  first  year  the  course  is  bifurcated  into  a  scientific  and  a  literary 
course,  as  follows: 

Second  year. — First  term:  Scientific  course  (algebra,  pedagogy,  English  gram- 
mar, physiology).  Literary  course  (algebra,  pedagogy,  English  grammar, 
Spanish  composition  and  music).  Second  term:  Scientific  course  (algebra, 
physical  geography,  pedagogy,  English  composition,. drawing).  Literary  course 
(algebra,  physical  geography,  i)edagogy,  English  comijosltlon,  drawing).  Third 
term :  Scientific  course  (civil  government,  botany,  algebra,  English  composition, 
drawing).  Literary  course  (civil  government,  botany,  Spanish  rhetoric,  English 
composition,  drawing). 

Third  year, — First  term :  Scientific  course  (geometry,  botany,  physics,  Ameri- 
can literature).  Literary  course  (geometry,  general  history,  physics,  American 
literature).  Second  term:  Scientific  course  (geometry,  physics,  psychology, 
Spanish  composition  and  rhetoric).  Literary  course  (geometry,  general  history, 
psychology,  Americah  literature,  Spanish  literature).  Third  term:  Scientific 
course  (geometry,  physics,  pedagogy,  political  economy).  Literary  course  (Span- 
ish literature,  general  hlstoiy,  pedagogy,  political  economy). 

I  still  believe,  as  I  have  stated  in  all  three  of  my  annual  reports,  that  the 
normal  school  is  the  key  to  the  educational  situation  in  Porto  Rico.  As  it 
improves  and  prospers,  so  will  the  school  system  of  the  island  give  good  results. 
No  money  and  pains  spent  on  the  normal  could  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  I 
also  base  my  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  steady  progress  for  the  Porto  Rican 
I>eople  upon  what  I  saw  of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  in  the  normal 
tichool.  They  made  great  sacrifices  to  come  to  the  school.  They  worked  harder 
and  better  to  Improve  their  opportunities  than  any  similar  number  of  students 
Jn  any  scboo\  1  have  known  in  the  United  States. 
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HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  second  class  of  special  schools  Is  the  group  of  high  schools,  which  have* 
Dot  yet  filled  any  large  demand,  and  consequently  have  not  attained  so  high  a 
degree  of  development  as  the  normal  school.  The  first  one  to  receive  pupils 
was  that  of  San  Juan,  in  which  two  four-year  courses,  in  one  of  which  all  the' 
work  was  done  in  Spanish  and  In  the  other  all  the  work  was  done  in  Englisli,.- 
were  hegun  In  September,  1900,  and  the  first  graduating  class  finished  in  June^ 
1904,  ready  for  college.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  course,  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for 
admission  to  an  American  college.  The  standard  of  graduation  does  not  quite 
come  up  as  yet  to  the  highest  standard  of  admission  in  American  colleges, 
but  we  should  expect  our  graduates  to* be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in- 
the  average  college  with  very  slight,  if  any,  entrance  conditions.  In  Ponce  the 
high  Pchool  course  was  begim  only  in  English,  and  no  pupils  were  ready  for  high 
school  work  in  the  Ponce  high  and  graded  school  until  September,  1902.  The 
same  plan  was  followed  in  the  Mayaguez  high  and  graded  school,  where  pupils 
were  not  ready  for  high  school  work  until  September,  1903.  No  pupils  have 
been  advanced  to  high  school  work  in  the  Fajardo  high  and  graded  school. 
The  plan  which  contemplated  the  four  centers  for  high  scliool  work,  equally 
distributed  geographically,  is  a  wise  one  and  will  be  justified  in  time. 

The  Spanish  high  school  course  in  San  Juan  has  been  abandoned  because  of 
too  few  pupils  and  the  fact  that  all  of  the  pupils  who  reach  this  grade  of  work 
are  able  to  take  the  work  in  English.  A  commercial  course  has  been  arranged 
for  in  its  place  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  preparing  for  business  careers 
rather  than  for  college.  In  the  first  term  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904, 
there  were  108  pupils  enrolled  In  high  school  work,  as  follows:  San  Juan,  20 
first  year  of  course,  26  second,  8  third,  and  5  fourth,  total  59;  Ponce,  16  first 
year,  12  second,  total  28;  Mayaguez,  21  first  year. 

The  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  high  schools  has  undergone  many  modi- 
fications from  year  to  year  dictated  by  experience  and  all  in  the  line  of  simpli- 
fication.   The  course  at  present  is  as  follows : 

Course  of  study  for  high  school  grades. 

NINTH  GRADE. 

I.  Literature:  The  reading  of  the  Standard  Fifth  Reader  and  supplemental 
works  on  English  literature.  English  grammar,  including  etymology  and  syntax, 
especially  the  oral  analysis  of  sentences  rather  than  any  sys*^em  of  diagrams. 
Review  of  Spanish  grammar  and  syntax.  Begin  Latin.  (Fifteen  i>erlods  a 
week.) 

II.  Mathematics:  A  thorough  drill  in  arithmetic,  including  especially  percent- 
age and  its  applications,  to  be  followed  with  problems  growing  out  of  all  the  sub- 
jects covered  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Algebra,  beginning  with 
the  subject,  and  extending  through  the  fundamental  processes*  factoring,  and 
simple  equations.  Applications  of  arithmetic  to  business  accounts.  (Ten  periods 
a  week.) 

III.  Complete  political  geography,  with  special  attention  to  the  Far  East, 
Russia,  and  South  Africa,  and  include  physical  and  commercial  geography. 
(Five  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  Greek  and  Roman  history.  The  general  study  of  history,  special  stress 
to  be  laid  upon  the  laws  and  duties  of  citizens  and  ofilcials  of  nations,  together 
with  the  bearing  of  ancient  history  upon  modern  times.     (Three  periods  a  week.) 

V.  Drawing  from  object.  Study  of  historic  drawing.  Simple  architectural 
drawing.    Drill  In  music  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 
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TENTH   CRAUE. 

I.  English  classics.  Latiu:  Ciesar.  Spanish  coiupositloii  and  rhetoric.  (Fif- 
teen periods  a  weelc.) 

TI.  Algebra  (oontlmied).    Plane  geometry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Phjsics,  chemistry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history.  (Three  i>eriods  a  week.)  Ooo- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  organic  act  of  Porto  Rico.  (  Tliree  periods 
a  week.) 

V.  Drawing,  music,  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 

EI.EVE?fTII    OBADE. 

T.  English  classless.  Latin :  Virgil.  Spanish  literature  or  begin  French. 
(Fifteen  periods  a  week.) 

II.  Geometry:  Review  plane  and  l>egln  solid.     (Five  i)eriods  a  week.) 

III.  Physics,  chemistry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  Mediaeval  and  modern  Euroi>ean  history.     (Three  periods  a  week.) 

V.  Mechanical  drawing,  music,  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 

TWELFTH  GHADK. 

I.  (a)  Engjish  literature  and  composition,  (h)  Latin:  Cicero,  (o)  Spanish, 
French,  German,  or  Greek.     (Fifteen  periods  a  week.) 

II.  Solid  geometry.     Review  arithmetic  and  algebra.     (Ten  i>erlods  a  week.) 

III.  Chemistry,  biology.     (Five  periods  a  week.) 

VI.  United  States  and  English  constitutional  history.     (Fire  periods  a  week.) 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  class  of  special  schools  covers  the  industrial  schools,  of  which  there 
were  four  In  operation  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1903-^,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  486  pupils  distributed  as  follows:  San  Juan,  115;  Ponce,  112; 
Maynguez,  143,  and  Aroclbo,  IIG. 

J  Under  the  Spanish  regime  considerable  money  was  8i)ent  In  extensive  equip- 
ment purclmsed  in  Euroi)e  for  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  which  was  establislied 
in  San  Juan  In  a  government  building,  part  of  which  was  used  for  a  poorhouse, 
insane  asylum,  and  general  eleemosynary  institution.  Tlie  .school  had  some  con- 
nection with  these  institutions  but  was  short  lived,  the  apparatus  for  the  most 
part  being  destroyed  in  a  destructive  fire  during  tlie  summer  preceding  American 
occupation. 

In  the  second  sessiou  of  tlie  first  legislative  assembly  I  presented  a  bill  giving 
the  commissioner  of  education  the  custody  of  all  the  machinery,  apparatus,  etc., 
saved  from  the  fire. In  the  former  school  of  arts  and  trades,  the  use  of  any 
unoccupied  government  building  In  San  Juan  which  the  commissioner  of  the 
interior  could  provide,  the  unused  balances  from  all  unexpended  appropriations 
for  various  educational  appropriations  during  that  fiscal  year  (1901-2),  and  the 
authority  to  establish,  eiiulp,  and  maintain  industrial  schools  wherever  tho 
funds  at  his  command  would  allow.  That  bill  became  a  law,  and  I  am  prouder 
of  It  than  of  any  other  act  in  my  legislative  record,  because  I  believe  it  struck 
at  the  roots  of  tlic  educational  problem  In  Porto  Rico.  Under  it  we  l)cgan  in  the 
academic  year  1002-3  with  a  few  students  In  a  rentcnl  building  situated  on  the 
celebrate^  military  road  less  than  one-half  a  mile  from  the  city  i)roi)er  of  San 
Juan.  No  public  building  was  then  avallabie.  Now  that  same  school  is  housed 
in  the  city  itself  in  a  fine  old  Spanish  building  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
military  barracks.  The  old  machinery  and  apparatus  proved  for  the  most  part 
worthless.  We  got  some  printers*  supplies  from  the  ruins,  and  with  presses  that 
we  purchased  a  printing  oflice  that  d(K>s  the  government  work  is  operated  as  a 

j?art  of  the  Sau  Juan  Industrial  School.    The  unused  appropriations  gave  us 
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about  $40,000  as  a  nest  egg  to  start  operations,  and  the  legislature  was  reason- 
ably liberal  with  these  schools  in  subsequent  years,  at  least,  until  the  present 
year.  The  pupils  in  the  San  Joan  school  were  recruited  from  the  fifth  grade  of 
the  public  schools,  and  that  standard  of  admission  was  demanded.  My  plan 
was  to  make  an  industrial  school  in  every  town  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system  by  taking  pupils  from  the  public  schools  who  were  prepared  to 
enter  :the  sixth  grade,  give  them  one  year  of  manual  training  correipoudiug  to 
the  sixth  year  of  the  public  school  couree  and  as  preparatory  to  a  two-year 
course  in  one  of  the  several  trade  shops  to  be  established  for  Instruction  In 
practical  trades  under  the  direction  of  experienced  master  workmen — such  as 
carpentry,  blacksmi thing,  tailoring,  printing,  plumbing,  and  harness  making  for 
boys,  and  cooking  and  laundry  work,  dressmaking,  art  needlework,  and  profes- 
sional nursing,  for  the  girls.  Beginning  with  the  seventh  grade  the  pupils  In 
the  iiulustrlal  schools  were  to  drop  their  book  studies  for  the  most  part  and 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  trade  shops  of  the  school,  and  it  was  expected 
that  with  two  years  of  this  work  they  could  graduate  with  their  fellow  students 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools,  prepared  either  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing at  house  trades  or  to  enter  active  business  on  much  better  terms  than  the 
regular  apprentice.  We  had  also  in  mind  a  graduate  course  of  two  years  more, 
which  should  be  established  in  the  industrial  schools  In  time,  and  give  those 
who  could  take  it  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  master  workman  in  one  of  the 
few  simple  trades  which  were  most  needed  In  the  island. 

The  following  course  of  study,  as  laid  down  for  these  schools,  will  probably 
show  more  clearly  what  has  been  attempted  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  It  haa 
necessarily  been  modified  somewhat  in  its  application  to  the  local  conditions  In 
the  five  towns  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayagues,  Arecibo,  and  Ouayama,  where 
these  schools  have  been  organized,  but  a  reasonably  uniform  adherence  to  its 
essential  features  has  been  secured.  An  essential  feature  of  the  plan  was  the 
uniform  supervision  secured  through  the  appointment  of  a  supervising  prin- 
cipal of  Industrial  schools ;  and  we  were  fortunate  in  having  in  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Ball,  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic,  a  man  for  this  work  who  had  had  large 
experience  with  the  varied  conditions  of  industrial  school  work  in  the  United 
States  at  Tougaloo,  Miss.;  Throop  Institute,  California;  Chicago,  and  in  the 
New  England  States. 

OuUine  for  course  of  stndy  in  industrial  schools, 

FIRST    YEAR. 

I.  Language.  (Ten  periods  per  week.)  Reading  and  writing  Spanish  and 
English ;  dictation  and  composition  of  business  forms  and  letters  in  both  lan- 
guages ;  exercises  in  English,  with  special  practice  in  conversation ;  elementary 
Spanish  and  English  grafumar. 

II.  Mathematics.  (Five  periods  per  week.)  Aritlmietic:  Review  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  fundamental  operations  and  processes;  teach  thoroughly  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions,  giving  ample  opportunity  for  practical  exercises  on 
the  fundamental  processes;  thorough  drill  with  practical  problems  In  English 
and  metric  systems  of  weights  and  measures;  elementary  business  accounts, 
methods  of  rendering  bills,  keeping  records,  and  making  payments.  Mensura- 
tion :  Plane  figures  and  surface  measurement  of  cube,  prism,  and  square 
pyramid. 

HI.  Science.  (Five  periods  per  week.)  Geography:  (a)  Physical  and  polit- 
ical geography  of  North  America,  West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America ; 
(&)  elementary  commercial  and  industrial  geography  of  the  United  States  and 
West  Indies,  paying  special  attention  to  crops,  products,  manufactures,  sources 
of  raw  material,  and  routes  of  trade  and  travel. 

IV.  History.  (Three  periods  per  week.)  (a)  Reading:  Stories  of  er^lorcL- 
tion  and  discoveiy  in  North  and  South  AnwcVca  %»dL  Vts^  ^^\.  Ax\.^^Nft&\  V^)^ 
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sttHly  pflrly  ooloniAl  lifi^  In  the  rnited  i^tSLtfin  ami  Porto  ni<!0.  tonchin^  on  tbe 
rv'lationff  of  the  Imllarw  with  tbe  KnropeunH  ami  the  Htmsigie  for  orxoipation. 

V.  trrawlni;.  (Ten  jieriodH  r*r  week.)  (a)  Freehand  drawing  from  gBth 
metric  obJe^rtA,  simple  plants  and  fmitn.  (h)  Me^'hanlc-al  drawing?,  with  atten- 
tion to  nt'ule,  acrmraej',  and  neatne^H  of  execution.  Kl^Xir  planw;  models  fSor 
toolM  and  machinery. 

VI.  Ilawl  worlc.  (a)  Hloyd,  for  l>oy«.  (Five  rK-riodi*  i>er  weeic.)  Use  of 
toolff  In  wooflworlcint;.  ConKtratrtion  of  Himple  iiJodHn,  teachini;  and  reqnirliig 
BC'arar'y  of  hand  and  eye.  f'onf!truction  of  articles  for  iKiUsehoid  me — bracketa^ 
framr^  and  light  furniture.  <b)  Cooking,  for  girl??.  (Three  p^riodx  per  week.) 
Prefmration  of  rvimnion  articleH  of  food,  with  8p(fcial  attention  to  dietetic  and 
hygienic  principles.  MetiuxlH  of  cfK/king  meat«,  vegetable*!,  etc.,  and  dishes 
UKually  f'aten  In  Porto  Ili^-an  homen.  (c)  Kewlng,  for  girlH.  (Three  iieriods  per 
wef;k.)  Work  in  cutting  from  patternH,  fitting,  baffting.  and  sewing,  batton- 
bole  making,  etc.  (rf)  N<«e<llework.  for  girls.  (Two  i>erlfjdH  per  week.)  Drawn 
work  and  lace  making,  knitting,  darning,  embroidery,  etc. 

The  Mayngnez  school  was  the  secrmd  one  started  (Septeml>er,  1903),  and  It 
Is  still  I/X'atHl  in  the  rcntetl  building  which  was  remodeled  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  I'once  sr-hmil,  with  tiie  aid  of  the  municipality,  whicli  paid  half  tbe 
cost,  a  Mne  building,  rf^ting,  with  the  preliminary  erjulpment.  about  $25,000^ 
was  f-onHtrnc'tci],  and  d<Hlicated  on  February  22,  1004,  as  the  Roosevelt  Indm- 
trial  H<\ut(>\,  Miss  Alice  Ho^>sevelt  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Porto  Rtoo 
In  1fXi.'{,  laid  the  cr>rner  stone  of  this  building.  It  is  a  one-story  building  In 
the  Spanish  renaissance  style  of  archlte<'turc,  built  on  three  sides  of  a  patlo^ 
or  what  will  be  an  Interior  crnirt,  or  square,  some  daj'  when  the  building  Is  en- 
largt-il,  and  it  Is  sr>  ciinstniftc^l  that  n  second  Ktory  can  t>e  added  when  the  needs 
of  the  sr'liool  nf{ulre  It.  It  contains  an  assemblj'  hall,  class  rooms,  bathrooms^ 
shops,  and  tcfiidicrs*  nnnns,  and  is  iK'autlfully  situated  among  the  tropical  trees 
of  a  largf*  tract  of  land,  on  another  i»<>rtlon  of  which  a  high  school  building  Is 
now  In  jiroccKs  of  construction.  Next  to  the  normal  school  building  at  RIo 
Pieilras,  it  represents  the  largest  exifcnditure  ever  made  for  a  school  building 
In  Porto  Hicf).  The  Are<.*IlK)  Scho€>l  was  oi)eue<l  in  the  same  academic  year  In  a 
rciiKHlelcd  government  building  In  that  town,  and  is  well  efiulr»i)ed  for  effective 
work.  Tlie  (xuayama  HcluxA  was  oi>ened  in  a  rented  building  at  the  bcginnins 
of  the  acadtrmlc  year  lfX>4-r».  IMans  are  l)elng  dis<'ussed  by  the  department  of 
(Khxatlon  and  the  municipal  authorities  for  the  construction  of  a  new  bulldlniT 
in  (fuayania. 

The  pupils  in  all  these*  sctioois  have  shown  unusual  artistic  qualifications 
for  craffsmanslilp,  and  have  becfu,  wltli  few  exceptions,  Industrious.  It  is  too 
WK)n  to  pass  final  Judgment  uiM)n  tills  work  or  to  estimate  [irecisely  its  place 
in  Porto  Hlcan  cnlucatlon.  The  results  already  attained  have  made  themselves 
felt  In  many  bomeri  and  are  full  of  prouiise. 

RUKAL   Ai.RlCLLTrKAL   SCHOOLS. 

A  fourth  i'lass  of  siiedal  scliools  nee<1s  i)ut  brief  mention,  l)ecauso  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  them  in  speaking  of  rural  sch(K)ls,  and  the  problem 
tliey  present  will  b«»  discussed  i>rletty  when  we  refer  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
nuMit  of  the  university.  I  refer  to  the  agricultural  rural  schools,  of  whicli 
tlien*  were  Vi  in  operation  In  VM)^-\,  wltii  a  total  enrollment  of  nearly  700 
pupils.  These?  are  regular  schools,  house<l  In  new,  modern,  frame  buildings* 
wltii  at  least  Jin  acre  of  land  to  each  school,  and  a  tool  closet  or  slied  contalnlni^ 
eepilpment  for  agricultural  work.  In  some  cas<*s  the  class-room  work  and  the 
garden  w«)rk  an»  lK)th  In  charge  of  tlie  same  teaclier,  but  In  most  cases  a  regu- 
larly (lualllieMi  rural  teacher  Is  employed  to  do  tlie  class-room  work,  and  ft 
visiting  teacher  of  agriculture  gives  from  ono-tlilrd  to  one-half  his  time  to  one 
Bcb(tol  for  tlw  outdoor  work.     Both  boys  and  g\r\a  axe  Te^w\t^  \o  «^\id  tBQm 
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one  to  three  hours  each  dny  at  work  with  hoe  or  spade  or  in  study  or  ohserya- 
tion  of  nature  work  ss  illustrated  in  the  garden,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
specially  trained  teacher.  Very  young  pupils  are  taken  along  with  older  ones 
in  these  agricultral  rural  schools,  but  their  tasks  are  proix>rtioned  to  their  yelire. 
Each  school  may  matriculate  50  pupils.  The  object  is  to  instill  and  cultivate  a 
healthy,  intelligent  interest  in  the  soil,  and  to  arouse  a  curiosity  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  to  know  more  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  with  which  he  is  in  so  direct 
association  in  his  home  by  reason  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  his  parents. 
The  attempt  is  also  made  to  introduce  slowly  the  use  of  improved  tools  and 
machinery  and  methods  of  cultivation,  which  often  have  an  even  greater  interest 
for  the  parents  in  the  neighborhood  than  for  the  children.  In  time  these  build- 
ings should  be  made  neighborhood  centers,  with  Sunday  and  evening  lectures  and 
illustrated  talks  for  adults. 

NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

The  fifth  and  last  class  of  special  schools  which  will  be  discussed  here,  lik« 
the  fourth  class  and  also  the  third  up  to  the  present,  has  to  do  with  primary 
rather  than  secondary  education.  I  refer  to  the  night  schools.  In  nearly  every 
town  there  is  at  least  one  night  school,  and  sometimes  more.  They  are  usually 
taught  by  the  day  school-teacher,  making  use  of  the  same  schoolroom  and 
equipment,  but  registering  perhaps  doable  the  number  of  pupils,  mostly  adults 
or  pupils  older  than  the  day  scholars,  and  teaching  them  In  groups,  accordlnig 
to  their  attainments,  the  elements  of  reading  (English  and  Spanish),  writing; 
and  arithmetic.  Nothing  but  the  most  elementary  instruction,  restricted  to 
these  subjects,  is  attempted,  and  when  the  pupils  get  beyond  this  they  are  re- 
quested to  give  place  to  others  and  either  attend  the  day  school  or  go  elsewhere 
for  further  instruction.  There  were  18  night  schools  open  during  the  academic 
year  1903-4,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  1,200  pupils.  The  eagerness  with 
which  such  opportunities  are  grasped  by  people  long  deprived  of  educational 
advantages  Is  pathetic.  An  incident,  only  one  of  many,  quoted  in  one  of  my 
annual  reports  illustrates  this  and  speaks  for  itself:  "We  opened  one  nlgbt 
school  recently  in  Ponce,  notice  being  given  at  2  p.  m.  that  pupils  would  be 
matriculated  at  8  p.  m.  the  same  day.  At  that  hour,  on  only  six  hours*  notice^ 
172  pupils  presented  themselves.  The  building  would  hold  no  more,  and  as 
many  more  persons  were  left  standing  in  the  street  unable  to  gain  admission  to 
the  building.  We  could  take  only  108  of  the  172  who  managed  to  enter  the  rooms 
where  pupils  were  examined." 

VII.   THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  limited 
scope  of  secondary  education  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  peculiar  conditions  und«r 
which  the  professional  classes  for  a  population  of  1,000,000  people  have  been 
trainetl  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  professional  schools  in  medicine,  in- 
cluding pharmacy,  engineering,  and  law  at  least,  in  addition  to  professional 
training  for  teaching.  Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  physicians  now  practicing 
in  the  island  have  ever  seen  a  well-equipi)ed,  modern  hospital,  not  to  speak  of 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  one.  Yet  there  are  a  few  who  have  enjoyed 
the  very  best  opi)ortunities  afforded  in  Paris,  Madrid,  or  New  York  in  all  the 
professions  enumerated. 

The  limited  financial  resources,  so  inadei]uate  for  the  needs  of  primary  edu- 
cation, could  not  be  used  for  these  schools.  Private  wealth  was  neither  suffi- 
cient nor  to  be  found  in  the  liands  of  those  educated  to  giving  by  the  social 
standards  of  a  Spanish-American  country  to  etk^ON«  \>xVq«L\fe  Qft>\^"sy^  ^^'^  \s»3oa:^s5^ikV 
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schools.  Tbe  church  was  in  no  position  to  establish  church  schools  for  higher 
education.  As  far  bac^  as  tlie  time  of  the  military  government  tlie  suggestion 
was  made  in  official  reports  that  aid  might  properly  come  from  the  Federal 
Go%'eniment,  but  Congress  did  not  respond  even  to  the  extent  of  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  and  Morrill  acts  for  tlie  endowment  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  to  Porto  Kico,  as  it  had  done  for  Alaska  and  for 
I  all  tbe  States  and  Territories  of  continental  United  States. 

An  insular  legislature  was  in  session  in  196^  and  was  amiiitious  to  make  a 
record  In  matters  i)ertnining  to  education.  It  had  passed  n  codified  school  law, 
f<trengthening  tlie  foundations  of  the  school  system  at  every  point,  and  a  law 
that  would  have  reflected  credit  on  any  State  in  the  Union.  A  bill,  or  rather 
several  bills,  making  appropriations  of  amounts  varying  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 
for  tlio  starting  of  professional  scliools  were  presentetl  in  the  lower  h<iuse  of 
the  assornbly  nnd  favorably  cousid(H*ed.  The  amounts  stated  could  have  been 
spared  only  at  great  sacrifloe,  and  they  were  so  inadequate  that  it  was  reason- 
ably certain  they  >\'ould  not  have  accomplished  tlie  purpose  contemplated.  The 
situation  was  l)oth  pathetic  and  unavoidable.  The  department  of  education 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  meet  It  was  to  put  on  the  statute  books  a  conipre- 
iKusive  university  law,  following  the  general  plan  of  organization  of  our  most 
progressive  State  universities,  as  an  expression  of  the  needs  and  the  earnest 
liopes  of  Porto  Rico,  hoping  that  it  might  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Congress 
Und  of  the  American  people,  from  whom  both  public  and  private  benefactions 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  The  Insular  normal  school,  already  in  successful 
operation,  was  taken  as  the  nucleus  for  the  new  university.  The  university 
law  of  March  12,  1903,  may  well  be  allowed  to  speak  for  Itself.    It  is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  To  GHUblish  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  to  amend  section  978  [923]   of  tbe 

civil  code  of  Porto  Ilico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Uffi^latirc  aMcmbly  of  Porio  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  an  institution  of  higher  learning  Is  hereby  established,  to  be  known 
aa  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sbc  2.  That  the  university  thus  established  shall  provide  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  science,  and  useful  arts.  Including  agriculture  and  mechanical 
trades,  and  with  professional  and  technical  courses  In  ntedlclne,  law,  engineering,  phar- 
macy, and  In  tbe  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  government  of  the  university  shall  be  vested  In  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  member  and  Its  honorary  president,  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  as  a  member  and  its  president ;  the  attorney-general,  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  as  ex-offlciis  members,  and  six  other  members,  ona 
of  whom  Khali  1)e  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  to  be  appointed  1)y  the  governor 
of  Porto  Itico,  for  a  term  of  three  years :  Provided,  That  the  first  six  trustees  thus 
appointed  by  tbe  governor  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  for  terms  of  one  year,  two  years,  and 
throe  years,  respectively,  and  that  after  the  first  year  two  trustees  shail  be  appointed 
la  each  and  every  year  by  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
governor  of  Porto  Rico  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  In  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of 
"  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,"  with  the  right  as  such  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  of  making  contracts,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the 
same,  of  holding  and  transferring  property,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the  university. 
Six  members  present  In  person  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  asj 
business,  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  and  fix  tbe  time  for  meeting 
after  such  adjournment.  The  meetings  of  the  Imard  may  l>e  called  at  such  times  aa  It 
shall  proscribe,  but  all  meetings  shall  be  at  the  university.  No  person  connected  with 
the  university  as  professor,  tutor,  teacher,  or  other  employee  receiving  a  salary  In  said 
nniverslty  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  trustee  of  the  university,  and  no  trustee  shall 
be  entitled  to  or  paid  any  compensation  for  bis  services  as  trustee,  provided  that  tnis- 
teefi  may  he  allowed  by  special  action  of  the  board,  in  each  and  every  case  voted  upon 

rat^y,  necessary  travelllttg  expenses  while  engaged  upon  \ni\7er«\l^  \>\i«.Vii^»a. 
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SiBC.  5.  Thte  board  of  troBtees  Bhall  elect  from  ttielr  own  number  a  vice-president,  who 
«bafl  perfortn  all  -the  "datlen  of  the  president  ot  the  board  In  his  absence,  and  wben  both 
■re  Bb«eat  the  board  maj  «>ect  from  their  own  number  a  president  pro  tern.,  who  Yor  the 
time  being  may  act  as  president  and  do  and  perform  all  acts  required  of  the  president. 
Ft  shall  be  thie  duty  of  the  president  to  b1£^  all  contracts,  orders,  and  every  paper  obll- 
giitlng  the  university  f<jft  a  valuable  conslderatloh,  and  such  contract,  order,  or  paper 
'Shall  be  attested  by  the  tiecTCtary  with  the  seal  of  the  trustees  thereto  attached. 

Stsc.  6.  The  trustees  shall  elect  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  one  and  the 
*ame  p^Jrson,  whose  duty  It  shall  lye  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys  of  the  unl- 
•VOTslty,  keep  all  accounts  which  may  be  directed  to  be  "kept  by  the  board,  keep  Inven- 
tories of  all  property  ot  the  university  as  minutely  as  may  be  directed  by  the  board, 
keep  aU  records  of  thehr  transactions  as  they  may  require,  and  otherwise  do  such  clerical 
"ahd  executive  work  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the  board,  and  who  shall 
at  all  times  be  under  the  Immediate  direction  and  authority  oif  the  president  of  the 
1y>ard  except  as  otherwise  explicitly  dlrectied  by  the  laws  of  Porto  Illco  or  the  requlre- 
tnents  of  the  board. 

TIlEC.  7.  The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  the  chancellor  of  the  ualverslty, 
atrd  as  such  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  such  olBoe.  The  board 
Hhall  have  power  to  enact  ordinance,  by-laws,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
tmlverslty  ;  to  fix.  Increase,  and  reduce  the  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  other 
employees  of  the  university,  appoint  or  remove  the  same,  detern>ine  the  amount  of  their 
nalarles  and  to  prescribe  their  duties :  Provided,  That  no  course  of  study,  no  subject  of 
Instruction,  and  no  course  of  lectures  or  recitations  may  be  Inaugurated  or  put  in  force 
without  the  Written  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico  having 
twen  first  obtained  by  the  board. 

8i3C.  8.  The  university  sliall  consist  of  the  following  departments  to  be  organised  la 
¥he  order  of  their  Importance  as  soon  as  ttie  necessary  funds  may  be  available,  and  It 
Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  appeal  to  the  philanthropy  of  public-spirited 
dtlzens  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  for  gifts  and 
hequMts  of  mohey,  books,  buildings,  and  equipment  for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  Such 
ilnanclal  assistance  as  the  government  oif  lH>rto  R4co  may  have  given  or  may  give  the 
tmlverslty  for  Its  endoWmeht: 

1.  A  normal  department,  to  be  knovm  las  the  **  Insular  normal  school,'*  for  the  training 
of  teachers  In  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  and  to  l>e  sup- 
ported by  annual  appropriations  by  ths  legislative  assembly. 

2.  An  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for 
the  promotion  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  be  maintained  In  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  being  an  act  entitled 
**An  net  to  apply  It  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete 
endowment  and  sut>port  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2>  1862,**  and 
the  legislative  assent  required  by  section  two  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  80» 
1800,  Is  hereby  given  ahd  tlie  conditions  Imposed  by  that  act  as  well  as  those  Imposed  by 
the  act  of  Cohgress  approved  July  2,  1862,  are  hereby  accepted  and  imposed  by  this  act 
upon  the  Ufilverslty  ot  t*orto  Illco,  and  all  moneys  accruing  thereunder  are  accepted 
tinder  the  condition!^  and  terms  )n  said  acts  named> 

3.  A  department  of  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering. 

4.  A  departinent  of  liberal  arts. 

5.  A  depurtment  of  medicine. 

6.  A  department  of  law. 

7.  A  department  of  pharmacy. 

8.  A  department  of  architecture. 
B.  A  university  hospital. 

10.  And  su^  other  departments  germane  to  a  well-equipped  university  as  the  board  of 
trustees  may  from  time  to  time  be  able  to  establish. 

The  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  officer  to  receive  the  grants  of 
moneys  to  be  paM  to  the  State  or  Territorial  treasurer  or  to  such  ofllclal  as  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  law  of  vuch  State  or  Territory  to  receive  same,  as  provided  In  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  tire  TTnlted  States,  approved  August  30,  1890,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support 
of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  established  under  pro- 
vision of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,"  and  the  assent  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Porto  Rtco  Is  hereby  given  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants  and  to  all  the  terms 
atid  conditions  thereof  as  specified  In  said  act  of  Congress.  The  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico 
rtiall  keep  nn  account  of  the  moneys  hereafter  received  by  him  In  pursuance  of  such  act 
cf  Congress  In  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as  the  unlvei-slty  agricultural  fund,  t<i  tbA 
«edlt  tof  the  Unlvsrsfty  of  Porto  TBtlco,  Wid  %\ni\\  ^M  ««^t^  m^xsAi^  VoKxaftSSsCwfic^  >^vs^ 
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receipt  thereof  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  npon  the  warrant 
of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico  countersigned  by  the  goyernor  of  Porto  Rico  and  Issaed 
upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  UnlverBity  of  Porto  Rico  in  pursuance  of  said  act 
of  Congress. 

Sec.  0.  The  Immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  shall  be  Intrust^Ml  to 
the  chancellor  and  the  respective  faculties.  The  chancellor  shall  be  the  presiding  oCDcer 
of  the  various  faculties  and  the  executive  head  of  the  university  In  all  its  departments, 
and  as  such  shall  have  authority — subject  to  the  power  of  the  board  of  trustees — to 
give  general  directions  respecting  the  instruction  and  sclentiflc  investigations  of  the 
several  departments.  The  board  of  trustees  shall,  with  the  chancellor  and  with  th« 
recommendation  of  the  several  faculties,  confer  such  degrees  as  in  their  judgment  they 
shall  deem  best,  and  Issue  certlDcates  or  diplomas  of  proficiency  in  special  subjects  or 
courses  of  study,  but  no  strictly  honorary  degree  without  corresponding  literary  or 
scientlilc  attainments  shall  be  granted  by  the  university. 

Hec.  10.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  students  of  both  sexes  under  such  restrictions 
And  regulations  a^  the  lK>ard  of  trustees  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied  male 
students  of  the  university  may  receive  instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics. 
Provided,  that  instruction  In  the  normal  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  pub- 
lic schools  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  the  citizens  and  residents  of  Porto  Rico  of  both 
sexes  within  the  age  limits  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  admission  which  the  board 
of  trustws  may  impose. 

8r(\  11.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  make  an  exhibit  of  the  afTalrs  of  the  university  in 
each  year  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  university 
in  all  its  departments,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  and  other  ofllcers,  and  the  compensation  of  each,  number  of  students 
in  the  several  departments  and  In  the  different  classes,  the  books  of  Instruction  used,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year,  together  with  such  information  and 
suggestions  as  they  may  deem  Important  or  the  commissioner  of  education  may  require 
to  embody  in  his  report.  Such  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
commissioner  of  education  on  or  before  August  15  In  each  and  every  year,  and  shall  con- 
tain statistical  and  other  data  as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  and  academic  year  ending 
June  80  previous.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  education  to  lay  such 
report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  legislature  In 
each  and  every  year. 

Sec.  12.  The  secretary  of  Porto  Rico  shall  deliver  to  the  university  10  copies  of  each 
volume  of  the  general  and  special  laws  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  the  reports  of  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  and  of  any  other  public  documents  distributed  through  his  office  or  which 
may  hereafter  l)e  published  for  use  In  the  way  of  exchange  or  otherwise  In  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  university  library,  and  said  library  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  copies  of  the  ofllcial  reports,  when  printed,  of  the  several  oflBclals  of  the  Insular 
and  municipal  government  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  VA.  To  provide  funds  for  tl^e  current  expenses  of  the  university  and  for  the 
repairs  of  buildings,  purchase  of  books,  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  scientific  work  which 
may  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  university  for  the  benefit  of  science  or  the 
State,  there  shall  be  established  by  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  university  fund,  into  which  he  shall  pay,  pursuant  to  law,  ail  the  following-named 
receipts,  which  are  hereby  appropriated  for  said  purpose : 

1.  Escheated  inheritances.  Section  923  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Porto  Rico  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  :  "  In  default  of  persons  who  have  the  right  to  Inherit  In  accordance  with 
the  prece<llng  articles  the  people  of  l*orto  Rico  shall  take  the  inheritance  and  shall  devote 
the  property  to  the  l)enefit  of  the  university  fund." 

2.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  fines  Imposed  by  the  Insular  courts  of  Porto  Rico. 

8.  Royalties  from  all  franchises  or  public  rights  which  may  l)e  granted  by  the  execu- 
tive council  and  the  proceeds  of  which  the  executive  council  may  designaj^e  to  be  paid 
Into  the  university  fund. 

4.  Tlie  unexpended  balances  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  of  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  logislature  to  the  department  of  education.  The  treasurer  of  ]*orto  Rico  shall  submit 
to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  semiannually  or  oftener  if  requested  by 
said  board,  a  statement  showing  the  balances  available  to  the  credit  of  said  board  on 
account  of  the  aforesaid  university  fund,  and  shall  pay  quarterly  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico  countersigned  by 
the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  Issued  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  all  unexpended  moneys  that  m^y  accrue  In  said  university  fund. 

Sec.   14.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  ail  public  lands  In 

Porto  Rico  are  liereby  appropriated  and  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico 

to  the  credit  of  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "  Permanent  university  fund,"  and  so 

much  wore  than  25  per  cent  ot  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  ot  «uch  public  lands  as  the 
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leglslfttive  assembly  may  direct  to  be  set  aside  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Uniyerslty  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  treasurer  of  I'orto  Rico  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico,  countersigned  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  Issued  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  annuallyt 
upon  a  date  to  be  fixed  [by]  said  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  all  moneys  accruing  to  the 
credit  of  said  University  of  Porto  Rico  on  account  of  the  permanent  university  fund, 
and  all  such  moneys  thus  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  on  account  of  the  permanent 
university  fund  shall  be  Invested  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  In  Inter- 
est-bearPng  securities,  and  only  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  income  from  such  Investments 
may  be  used  by  said  trustees  in  the  payment  of  current  expenses  or  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  or  to  purchase  permanent  equipment.  The  remaining  25  per  cent  of  the 
income  from  such  investments  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  same  and  be  rein- 
Tested  in  a  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  original  Investment  of 
all  moneys  received  from  [for]  the  permanent  university  fund.  No  investment  of  moneys 
received  from  [for]  the  permanent  university  fund  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  securities  without  first  obtaining  the  written  approval  of  the  treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico,  certifying  that  in  his  Judgment  the  securities  selected  for  such  Investment  are 
satisfactory. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  further  endowment  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  the  governor  of 
Porto  Rico  is  hereby  authorised  to  execute  a  quitclaim  deed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Porto  Rico  for  the  tract  of  land  comprising  about  50  acres,  together  with  the 
buildings  thereon  erected,  situate  in  the  town  of  Rio  Pledras,  and  known  as  the  insular 
normal  school  property,  upon  which  shall  be  located  the  normal  department  of  such 
university  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  department,  together  with  such  other 
departments  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  decide  to  locate  on  this  land :  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico  from  establishing  other  departments  of  the  university  or  departments  supple- 
mentary to  the  two  departments  herein  mentioned  at  other  places  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico :  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  from  disposing  of  any  part  of  this  land  which 
may  not  be  needed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  university. 

Sec.  16.  Immediately  upon  the  transfer  of  said  insular  normal  school  property  to  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  the  commissioner  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer 
to  said  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  all  the  equipment,  including  books, 
desks,  and  apparatus,  and  other  school  materials  now  or  then  appertaining  to  the  insular 
normal  school  and  Its  various  departments,  and  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  upon 
warrant  of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico  countersigned  by  the  governor  and  Issued  upon 
order  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
Insular  normal  school  in  the  budget  of  the  department  of  education  and  unexpended  at 
the  time  of  said  transfer  of  property,  and  equipment  of  the  insular  normal  school :  Pro- 
vidcd.  That  the  treasurer  have  the  written  approval  for  such  transfer  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  and  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  setting  forth  that  the  university  agrees  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion said  normal  school  as  a  department  of  the  university  without  Interruption  to  its 
course  of  study  or  of  th«  privileges  now  extended  to  the  regularly  matriculated  students 
of  said  school :  And  provided  further.  That  said  board  of  trustees  assume  all  obligations 
and  outstanding  contracts  appertaining  to  the  administration  of  said  normal  school  which 
may  have  lawfully  been  made  by  the  commissioner  of  education  previous  to  the  date  of 
said  transfer. 

Sec.  17.  All  laws,  or  parts  thereof,  decrees,  or  military  orders  in  conflict  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval. 

Approved  March  12,  1003. 

This  law  was  amended  in  March,  1005,  by  making  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  delegates  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  thus  increasing  their 
number  by  one,  and  providing  for  an  executive  committee  to  act  for  the  board 
in  the  Interval  between  regular  quarterly  meetings. 

The  normal  school,  which  became  the  first  department  to  be  organized  under 
the  new  law,  was  greatly  strengthened  in  its  courses  and  organization.  An 
additional  tract  of  land  of  about  50  acres,  with  a  good  plantation  house,  adjoin- 
ing the  normal  school  property,  was  purchased  at  public  siile  in  June,  1903. 
The  house  is  now  used  as  the  residence  of  the  director  of  agriculture,  and  is  a 
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dormitory  for  some  20  Btudents  In  the  agricultural  dopartment,  which  wtii 
established  In  June,  1D04,  and  formally  opened  In  September  of  the  same  year. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  drawing  the  law  to  conform  to  the  conditions  which 
Congress  would  impose  if  it  saw  fit  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch  and 
Morrill  acts  to  Porto  Rico,  and  an  amendment  to  a  bill  then  pending  tn  Cdi- 
grcss  relating  to  Porto  Rican  matters  was  introduced  In  1903  extending  the 
provisions  of  those  acts  to  Porto  Rico.  That  bill  has  passed  both  th«j  Senate 
and  the  Ilonse  of  Representatives  in  Washington  without  opposition,  but  «t 
different  sessions.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business  It  has  been  Im- 
possible up  to  the  ijresent  time  to  get  the  bill  considered  !n  both  Houses  of 
Congress  at  the  same  session,  though  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  by  Sen- 
ator Foraker  and  tUe  Porto  Rican  Commissioner,  Mr.  I>egetau,  in  tlie  House, 
■nd  by  other  friends  of  Porto  Rico  in  both  Houses.  Tlie  present  Porto  RIoati 
Commissioner  at  Washington,  Mr.  Tulio  Larrlnaga,  will  renew  tliese  efforts, 
and  the  bill  will  be  introduced  again  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  with 
good  hopes  of  success.  When  It  becomes  law  the  agricultural  department  will 
receive  from  ^30.000  to  ^40,000  per  annum  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
this  will  be  the  first  direct  aid  given  by  Congress  to  the  educational  work  in 
Porto  Ri(?o.  It  will  be  sufllcieut  to  start  a  much-needed  and  a  most  promis- 
ing dei>artment  of  our  work,  one  which  It  Is  hoped  will  not  only  give  the  agri- 
cultuml  interests  of  the  Island  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific  studies  df 
tropical  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  very  valuable  work  that  the  United 
l?tates  Afn'icultural  Station  at  Mayaguez  has  been  doing  for  several  yean, 
but  also  bring  these  results  more  directly  to  tlie  people  when  connected  with 
a  teaching  corps  that  will  disseminate  them  through  pupils  trained  to  talce 
charge  of  the  agricultural  rural  and  the  regular  rural  schools.  As  we  have 
already  i)ointed  out.  It  is  the  lack  of  properly  trained  native  teachers  of  agri- 
culture that  has  retarde<l  the  growth  of  the  agrlculturnl  rural  sciiools  and  has 
viftde  tlie  results  obtained  in  them  much  iess  tlian  was  expected  at  the 
outset. 

The  need  for  professional  schools  in  medicine,  engineering,  and  law  has  not 
^et  been  met,  but  the  university  organization  is  now  In  shai>e  to  take  up  the 
-question  and  to  open  theae  departments  as  soon  as  the  necessary  financial 
aupiwrt  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  best-educated  and  most  patriotic  Porto 
Rlcans  are  members  of  the  university'  boiird.  They  may  be  able  to  ap{>eal  for 
endowment  to  those  who  have  acquired  large  private  wealth  in  the  Island,  and 
the  Americans  on  the  board  and  the  government  oflicials  will  doubtless  Improve 
every  opportunity  to  preseiit  the  strategic  value  which  a  great  pan- American 
tinivorsity,  situated  on  American  territorj'  In  the  Tropics,  would  have  as  a 
means  of  training  men  in  American  culture  and  a  knowledge  of  American 
political  and  social  Institutions,  to  more  adeciuately  represent  us  In  all  the  rela- 
tions we  sustain  to  the  iK»ople«  of  Latin-America  and  of  all  the  countries  to  the 
soutli  of  us,  with  wliom  our  relations  in  the  future  are  bound  to  increase  in 
Importance.  We  do  not  understand  the  Latin-Amorlcan  and  he  does  not 
understand  us.  What  more  important  patriotic  work  lies  at  our  door  if  we 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  diplomatic  problems  of  the  next  century  In  the 
great  Republic,  and  what  better  institution  can  be  devised  for  accomplishing 
that  work  than  a  groat  university  where  American  and  Spanish  scholarship 
tnlght  meet  on  common  ground  and  exchange  the  best  products  of  two  equally 
■great,  but  radically  different,  civilizations,  the  one  at  present  In  the  as<t»ndency, 
t>ut  not  too  self-confident  to  profit  by  the  brilliant  past  of  the  other?  San  Juan 
Is  also  no  mean  cltj'  to  be  the  seat  of  su(»h  an  Institution.  When  the  Isthmian 
€WnA?  Is  compietvd  the  world's  commerce  will  imss  to  and  from  the  ports  of 
Europe  and  those  of  the  raclAc,  while  our  coast  trade  w\W\  ^owV\i  X.m^v\c«L  mxsisX 
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needs  find  it  a  port  of  growing  importance  as  a  transshipping  station.  The  pri- 
vate phflanthrophy  which  showers  its  gifts  on  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  home  land  may  well  look  to  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  when  it  seelts  even 
more  profitable  investments,  measured  In  terms  of  growth,  character,  ami  human 
usefnlness. 

VIII.   PORTO   RICAN   AND   AMERICAN   TEACHERS. 

The  teacher  Is  the  true  measure  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  any  school 
system.  No  account  of  the  Porto  Rican  schools  is  even  measurably  complete 
without  special  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  native  teachers  and  their  rela- 
tions with  their  American  colleagues. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  had  on  the  average  from  1,000  to  1,400 
'  different  teachers  employed  each  year,  of  whom  approximately  seven-eighths 
each  year  have  been  Porto  Ricans  and  one-eighth  American,  two-thirds  of  the 
Porto  Ricans  being  men  and  one-third  women,  while  Just  the  reverse  proportion 
In  the  sexes  held  good  for  the  Americans;  8  per  cent  of  the  Porto  Ricans  were, 
colored. 

The  Porto  Rican  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  ambitious  young  persons,  and 
the  women  are  making  relatively  greater  progress  than  the  men.  They  are  not 
lacking  in  industry  and  perseverance.  They  have  had  meager  advantages  In 
their  preparation,  and  they  suffer  from  the  lack  of  stimulating  companionship. 
Host  of  them  are  deprived  of  the  aids  that  come  from  good  libraries,  lectures, 
and  music.  The  difficulties  of  transportation  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  us 
in  the  north,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  frequent  teachers'  meetings,  Insti-  , 
tutes,  and  like  agencies  for  mutual  helpfulness.  Many  superintendents  are  not 
able  to  see  all  of  their  teachers  as  often  as  once  a  month  in  term  time.  But 
they  grasp  eagerly  at  any  opportunities  that  are  offered  them  for  self-Im- 
provement Most  of  the  old  teachers'  licenses  were  such  unreliable  Indexes 
of  merit  or  attainment  that  It  was  necessary  to  begin  with  a  new  system  and 
Issue  teachers'  licenses  for  one  year  at  a  time,  whether  granted  upon  examina- 
tion to  new  teachers  or  upon  the  basis  of  old  diplomas  and  teaching  record. 
^  These  new  licenses  were  renewed  from  year  to  year  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  district  superintendents.  This  put  each  teacher  on  his  mettle  and  gave 
the  superintendent  a  firm  control.  It  doubtless  worked  a  hardship  in  individual 
cases  and  caused  considerable  discontent.  Complaints  were  always  patiently 
heard  by  the  commissioner  or  his  representatives  in  San  Juan,  when  made  either 
in  writing  or  In  person,  and  frequently  the  decisions  of  superintendents  were 
overruled.  I  believe  that  the  system  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  normal  develoi>- 
ment  and  on  the  whole  did  no  injustice.  The  codified  school  law  of  1903, 
which  still  obtains  in  the  island,  gives  the  general  qualifications  and  classifica- 
tion of  teachers  as  follows : 

Sec.  35.  Teachers  of  schools  in  Porto  Rico  shall  be  designated  as  rural,  graded, 
teachers  of  English,  principal  teachers  and  special  teachers,  the  latter  class  comprising 
kladergarten  teachers,  music  and  drawing  teachers,  teachers  of  sioyd,  teachers  of  trades 
and  special  subjects  in  industrial  schools,  teachers  in  the  normal  and  high  schools  and 
special  schools,  teachers  [teachers  of]  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  all  other 
teachers  not  otherwise  classified  who  may  at  any  time  be  employed  in  school  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  They  shall  all  be  persons  of  good  moral 
^sracter  and  possessed  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  their  several  positions  as  may 
he  prescribed  by  law  and  certified  to  by  a  certificate  or  license  to  teach  issued  by  the 
department  of  education  over  its  own  seal  and  the  signature  of  the  commissioner. 
»  Sec  36.  Teachers  shall  pass  an  examination  for  a  license  to  teach  in  the  raral  scboois 
of  Porto  Rico  In:  (1)  English  language,  (2)  Spanish  language,  (3)  arithmetic,  (4) 
geography,  (5)  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  (6)  methods  of  teaching. 
Bac.  87.  Candidates  for  a  license  to  teach  in  the  graded  schools  of  Porto  Rie<&  «K%kV 
an  examination  in;   <1)   Bnglish  langoage,  <ti>  ^«ikVik>i  \d3Q«;<a»«^>  V^>  ^xVCqs&k^>k.> 
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(4)  geography,  (5)  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  (6)  methods  Of 
teaching.  • 

Sec.  38.  Candidates  for  a  license  to  teach  as  principal  teachers  shall  pass  an  exami- 
nntion  In  all  of  the  studies  for  a  license  to  teach  in  the  graded  schools  and  In  addition 
thereto  in:  (7)  Algehra,  (8)  geometry,  (9)  physiology,  and  such  additional  studies  as 
the  commlHsloner  of  education  may  require :  Provided,  however.  That  no  additional 
studies  shall  be  required  without  giving  at  least  six  months*  notice  of  such  additional 
studies.  Licenses  to  teach  as  a  principal  teacher  may  be  granted  without  examination 
on  the  basis  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  insular  normal  school  or  from  an7 
other  accredited  normal  school,  college,  or  university :  Provided,  That  sich  applicant 
possesses  also  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  to  be  tested  bj 
examination. 

Sec.  39.  No  person  shall  be  granted  a  license  to  teach  in  a  rural  school  who  has  not 
attained  the'  nge  of  seventeen  years.  No  person  shall  be  granted  a  license  to  teach  in 
the  graded  schools  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  who  has  not 
bad  at  least  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher.  No  person  shall  be  granted  a  license 
to  teach  as  a  principol  teacher  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years*  experience  as  a  teacher :  Provided,  however.  That  any 
person  who  has  finished  satisfactorily  a  two  years*  course  In  tho  insular  normal  school 
of  Porto  Rico  (exclusive  of  the  preparatory  year)  may  be  granted  a  license  to  teach  if 
be  possesses  the  other  qualifications,  without  having  any  other  experience  as  a  teacher: 
And  provided,  also.  That  any  person  who  has  completed  the  full  three  years*  course  in  the 
insular  normal  school  of  Porto  Rico  and  has  received  a  diploma  from  said  normal  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  license  to  teach  as  a  principal  teacher  without  further 
examination  or  further  requlreiyents  upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty -one  years  and 
having  had  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher  In  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  40.  Teachers  of  English  shall  be  graduates  of  a  flrst-ciass  high  school,  normal 
school,  college,  or  university,  or  a  teacher  of  extended  experience  holding  a  high  grade 
certificate  from  some  State  of  the  United  States,  or  they  shall  pass  an  examination  in 
the  English  language.  Including  writing,  spelling,  reading,  and  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  and  methods  of  teaching.  In  every 
TlHage  and  city  maintaining  a  graded  system  of  schools  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
teacher  of  English  and  as  many  more  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may  appoint. 
All  teachers  of  English  shall  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  edtica- 
tlon  and  shall  perform  the  duties  he  may  assign  to  them.  But  In  all  other  respects  they 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  regulations  governing  graded  teachers. 

Sec.  41.  No  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  issued  to  any 
person  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

In  1904  we  made  a  change  in  the  system  of  licenses,  by  which  a  teacher 
whose  license  bad  been  annually  renewed  for  three  years  could  be  renewed 
for  a  further  period  of  two  or  three  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner, 
and  if  so  renewed  for  the  longer  i>eriod  the  teacher  could  not  be  removed  from 
his  school  by  the  local  school  board  during  the  period  of  such  renewal,  except 
upon  charges  and  for  cause.  Such  renewals  for  the  longer  period  were  made 
in  many  cases  for  the  year  1904-5  upon  the  re<.*ord  of  work  done  during  the 
previous  three  years,  for  which  the  written  reports  on  file  in  the  department 
are  reasonably  complete. 

Another  requirement  as  a  condition  of  renewal  which  is  strictly  adhered  to 
Is  that  every  Porto  Rican  teacher  must  take  an  examination  annually  in  the 
English  language  and  show  reasonable  progress  from  year  to  year.  A  similar 
re<iuirement  is  made  of  American  teachers  with  respect  to  Spanish,  though 
it  has  been  enforced  in  a  different  way. 

Porto  Rican  teachers  are  elected  by  the  local  school  boards  from  approved 
lists  of  licensed  candidates,  which  are  first  submitted  to  the  commissioner  for 
approval.  The  board  may  submit  a  hundred  names  for  approval,  if  it  00 
desires,  even  if  it  has  only  five  vacancies  to  fill,  so  that  its  choice  is  limited 
by  this  plan  only  by  the  number  of  licensed  persons  in  the  island.  After 
election  the  board  signs  the  contract  with  the  teacher  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  commissioner,  who  then  passes  upon  it,  and  if  he  approves  it  the 
sn)nry  specJQed  is  paid  by  the  insular  department,  though  the  board  is  required 
to  pay  an  addJtioDal  monthly  allowance,  known  aa  Yiowae  TcnX^  'wYAcXi  am^vosita 
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in  reality  to  n  small  part  of  the  salary  being  paid  by  the  local  board.  The 
idea  of  house  rent  is  a  survival  from  the  period  when  some  teachers  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  schoolhouses  and  those  who  were  not  were  granted  a 
money  equivalent. 

The  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  the  commissioner  within  limits  set  by  the 
legislature,  but  must  be  uniform  for  like  grades  of  teaching.  The  rural 
teachers  of  the  third  class — that  is,  those  who  have  taught  less  than  three 
years — receive  $25  per  month  salary  and  from  $3  to  $8  per  month  house  rent; 
those  of  the  second  class — that  is,  those  who  hold  diplomas  or  special  certifi- 
cates from  the  Insular  Normal  School,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  taught,  and  all  licensed  teachers  in  actual  service  in  1902-3  whose 
licenses  were  renewed  for  1903-4 — receive  $30  per  month  salary;  and  rural 
teachers  of  the  third  class — that  is,  with  five  years'  teaching  experience — after 
July  1,  1903,  will  receive  $35  per  month  salary.  The  house-rent  allowance 
remains  the  same  for  all  three  classes  and  salaries  and  house  rent  are  paid 
for  nine  months.  Graded  teachers  receive:  First  class,*  $55;  second  class, 
$50;  third  class,  $45  i>er  month  salary,  with  house  rent  from  $10  to  ^15  per 
month.  Principals  receive:  First  class,  $70;  second  class,  75;  third  class,  $80 
per  month  salary,  with  from  $10  to  $15  per  month  house  rent. 

Teachei-s  of  English  are  not  divided  into  classes,  but  are  paid  $50  per  month 
and  house  rent,  the  same  as  graded  teachers.  They  are  treated  in  all  respects, 
as  to  salary,  regulations,  etc.,  as  graded  teachers.  It  has  worked  some  hard- 
ship and  injustice  to  the  American  teacher,  who  has  to  pay  on  the  average  at 
least  $100  per  annum  for  traveling  expenses  if  she  wishes  to  go  home  to  the 
States  in  the  summer — and  this  she  ought  to  do  in  order  to  be  In  the  best 
physical  condition  for  the  next  year's  work.  During  her  residence  In  Porto 
Rico  she  must  also  necessarily  pay  more  than  the  native  teacher  for  board  and 
living  expenses.  The  only  offset  has  been  the  opportunity  of  giving  private 
lessons  in  English.  Some  of  the  American  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  do 
this  to  an  extent  that  impaired  their  health.  One  year  we  tried  to  equalize  this 
matter  by  granting  American  and  Porto  Rican  principal  teachers  who  spent  the 
long  vacation  in  the  United  States  a  travel  allowance  of  $100,  payable  upon 
vouchers  after  their  return  to  their  posts,  but  the  plan  did  not  work  well.  Now 
the  American  teacher  who  is  reappointed  for  a  second  year  receives  $60  per 
month  salary  for  the  second  year  and  all  successive  yi?ars.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $90  for  the  year,  and  helps  to  hold  good  teachers  who  are  easily 
worth  the  difference  after  the  first  year's  experience. 

The  salaries  of  special  teachers  are  fixed  by  legislative  enactment  at  the  time 
such  work  is  authorized,  or  In  the  annual  appropriation  bill  separately  itemized, 
or  by  the  commissioner,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  council,  if  paid 
from  general  items  of  appropriations. 

The  Porto  Rican  teachers  work  hard  to  equip  themselves  for  the  best  paid 
positions.  Most  of  them  are  married,  with  large  families  dependent  on  them 
for  support.  They  are  extremely  poor  and  can  not,  as  a  rule,  leave  their  homes 
for  any  length  of  time  to  avail  themselves  of  opiwrtunitles  for  study  or  self- 
Improvement.  For  two  years  summer  normal  courses  were  given  at  San  Juan 
or  at  the  Insular  normal  school,  but  this  plan  was  given  up  as  unsatisfactory. 
Frequent  conferences  in  tlie  larger  towns  are  held  by  those  sent  out  by  the 
department  or  by  the  district  superintendents,  and  for  two  years  a  system  of 
institutes  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  An  institute  is  held  for  a  period 
of  three  days  to  one  week  in  each  superintendent's  district.  The  schools  are 
closed,  and  all  teachers  in  attendance  receive  full  salary  for  the  time  they  are 
excused  from  their  schools. 
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During  the  summer  of  190<i  a  study  trip  to  the  United  States  was  arranged, 
and  540  Porto  Rican  teachers  spent  Ave  weeks  In  summer  study  at  either  Har- 
vard or  Ck>nien  University  and  one  vreek  in  travel  seeing  the  cities  of  Boston, 
New  Yorlt,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  A  siKJcial  act  of  Ck)ngre8S  gave  us 
free  transportation  on  two  army  tran8i)orts.  Each  teacher  who  joined  the 
expedition  contributed  one  mouth*s  salary,  which  yielded  $21,175,  to  a  special 
fund,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  by  public 
subscription  contributed  the  further  sum  of  $15,000,  making  in  all  over  $36,000, 
which  paid  the  board,  tuition,  laud  travel,  and  incidental  exi>enses  of  the  trip. 
Small  as  was  the  financial  outlay  demanded  of  the  teachers,  when  we  consider 
that  many  of  them  had  to  make  provision  for  their  families  during  their  two 
mouths'  absence  it  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  their  earnestness  of  purix>se  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  native  teaching  body  of  the  island  particii)ated  In 
this  expedition.  They  are  still  writing,  lecturing,  and  talking  about  their  expe- 
riences, and  the  results  for  good  are  easily  noticeable  in  every  schoolroom  in 
the  island,  in  those  of  teachers  who  could  not  go,  as  well  as  in  those  of  teachers 
who  caBie  back  with  a  new  sense  of  what  the  Americanization  of  Porto  Rico 
may  mean  for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  depending,  as  President  Roosevelt  said 
to  theui  at  the  White  House,  upon  how  they  and  their  colleagues  do  their  work, 
which  in  turn  will  largely  determine  whether  the  next  generation  of  Porto 
Rlcans  shall  perform  well  or  ill  their  work  in  the  world. 

The  American  teacher  in  Porto  Rico  is  entitled  to  no  small  measure  of  praise. 
At  the  outset  there  were  some  unworthy  representatives  of  our  schools  at  home, 
adventurers  who  came  for  selfish  reasons  to  see  a  new  country  or  to  get  an  In- 
troduction to  business  opportunities  or  because  they  could  fill  no  place  at  home. 
Such  unworthy  teachers  were  soon  weeded  out  Nothing  but  the  highest  staikl- 
ard  of  servic^e  and  the  true  teacher-misslonar>'  spirit  Is  wanted,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  that  to  an  extent  that  far  exceeded  our  expectations.  During 
the  year  ending  In  June,  1904,  there  were  164  American  teachers  employed — 58 
men  and  100  women — of  whom  145  wore  In  service  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Fifty- 
seven  of  these  were  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities,  38  were  normal  school 
graduates,  and  38  more  graduated  from  a  high  school  in  the  United  States.  Ap- 
plication blanks  are  furnished  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  When  proi)erly  filled 
out,  giving  full  information  concerning  the  schooling  of  the  applicant,  teaching 
experience,  age,  and  physiail  qualifications,  and  accomiuinied  by  a  photograph, 
they  arc  carefully  scrutinized^  the  appiicant*s  references  are  communicated  with 
by  correspondence,  and,  if  satisfactory^,  the  apt>licant  is  apiK>inted  for  one  year 
on  trial.  Few  persons  are  api>ointed  who  have  not  had  teaching  experience  of 
several  years  In  some  good  school  In  the  States.  Seventy-eight  of  the  American 
teachers  employed  in  1903-4  came  from  Massachusetts,  Now  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  most  of  them  had  extended  experience  in  the  schools  of  those  States, 
while  27  States  were  represented.  As  a  body  they  are  faithful  and  worthy 
representatives  of  the  great  Republic,  and  the  future  relations  of  the  "  Pearl  of 
the  Antilles''  to  the  new  mother  country  will  be  largely  determined  by  their 
work  and  influence. 

IX.   PORTO  EICAN  STUDENTS  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether  It  would  not  be  wiser  to  spend  all 
the  money  available  for  any  form  of  secondary  education  in  sending  young  Porto 
Ricans  to  the  high  schools,  professional  schools,  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  organize  any  instruction  of  this  grade  in  Porto 
Bico.  The  answer  which  a  careful  study  of  all  phases  of  the  question  has  In- 
^jjgr/aMj^  brought  Is  that  both  lines  of  effort  must  be  made.    'rVi^^-  m^l  dlCtereut 
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MtB  of  conditions,  reach  different  groups  of  students,  equally  deserving  of  assist- 
aBce»  and  are  not  altematiyea  at  all. 

While  the  tran^wrts  of  the  military  government  were  still  plying  between  San 
Juan  and  New  York,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  first  commissioner  of  edn* 
cation  under  the  civil  governmeDt  to  send  a  group  of  over  60  Porto  Rlcan  boys 
and  girls  to  the  United  Statea  Qovemment  school  at  Carlisle.  Some  of  these 
boys  and  girls  are  still  there,  and  nearly  all  have  done  well ;  but  under  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  no  more  appointments  of  Porto 
Bicans  can  be  made  to  Carlisle,  not  even  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Porto  Rican  students  at  the  institution,  and  those  who  return  to  their 
iMHnes  in  Porto  Rico  during  vacations  are  not  allowed  to  go  back  to  Carlisle. 

The  first  legislative  assembly  in  Porto  Rico  voted  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  send 
and  maintain  45  students  in  the  States  for  a  year,  and  this  appropriation  has 
been  continued  each  year  since  1901.  These  boys  and  girls  are  sent  under  the 
following  provisions  of  the  codified  school  law,  which  vary  but  little  from  the 
original  law  creating  these  traveling  scholarships : 

Sac.  68.  There  shall  be  selected  annaally,  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  namber  of  poor 
yoang  men  of  robust  constitution  and  good  conduct,  wlio  shall  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  maintained  there  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  the  commission  hereinafter 
provided  may  determine.  The  numher  of  young  men  upon  whom  this  privilege  shall 
bs  bestowed  shall  at  no  time  be  In  excess  of  25,  and  the  total  expenses  in  each  case  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  |400  per  annum.  The  young  men  thus  selected  shall  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  provisions  have  been  made  for  them  In  accordance  with 
this  act. 

Sec.  69.  The  president  of  the  executive  council  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, together  with  the  commlssloDer  of  education,  shall  form  a  commission  that  shall 
prepare  the  rules  under  which  these  yonng  men  shall  be  selected,  and  shall  have  charge 
of  them  during  the  time  they  are  engaged  in  study  under  this  act. 

Sec.  70.  The  commission  shall  keep  regularly  informed  of  the  conduct  and  progress  of 
each  beneficiary  and  secure  all  other  data  that  they  may  consider  necessary.  They  may 
also  withdraw  support  from  any  beneficiary  upon  proper  proofs  being  presented  of  mis- 
conduct or  had  faith  of  any  beneficiary  under  this  act. 

Sec.  71.  By  and  with  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the 

Island  of  Porto  Rico  there  shall  be  maintained  each  year  twenty  good  and  worthy  young 

men  and  women  from   Porto  Ulco  In  the  United   States,   to  be  educated  In   the  various 

^arts  and  trades  that  may  best  qualify  them  to  assist  In  the  Improvement  of  conditions 

of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  72.  Bach  person  receiving  said  appointment  shall  receive  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  Porto  Rico  a  sum  not  to  exceed  |250  per  annum,  and  shall  pursue  the  studies 
or  trades  as  agreed  upon  by  the  said  commissioner  of  education  and  the  applicant  before 
finally  receiving  said  appointment. 

Sec.  73.  The  colleges  or  Institutions  designated  to  which  the  said  students  shall 
attend  are  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.* 
and  such  other  similar  educational  Institutions  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may 
from  time  to  time  specify. 

Sec.  74.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  or  withdraw  the 
support  at  any  time  upon  proper  proofs  being  presented  of  mlscondnct  or  bad  faith  of 
any  of  the  beneficiaries  included  under  this  act  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive 
council. 

Sec.  75.  There  shall  be  sent  to  the  commissioner  of  education  from  the  authorities  of 
the  college  or  Institution  at  which  the  said  students  are  In  attendance  a  quarterly  report 
of  the  conduct  and  advancement  of  each  student  so  attending. 

Sec.  76.  The  students  who  may  receive  the  appolntmects  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
twenty  in  number,  ten  young  men  and  ten  young  women,  and  no  one  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  act  for  a  longer  term  than  four  years. 

Sec.  77.  The  twenty  beneficiaries  referred  to  In  section  72  [71]  shall  In  no  case  be 
sent  from  the  same  district  or  county,  and  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  therefore 
confer  this  favor  with  the  greatest  equity  among  all  the  young  persons  of  the  island.  A 
necessary  qualification  shall  be  that  the  parents  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  poor. 

One  important  modification  in  the  above  law  was  made  by  the  legislature 
of  1904,  which  required  that  henceforth  only  k^^\ibA»&  q1  \X:a  ^Vj^qKX^  ^^%.^s^  ^v 
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the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  eligible  to  appointment  for  the  $400 
scholarships,  and  further  provided  that  under  certain  conditions  a  limited  nun- 
ber  of  young  workingmen  might  be  sent  to  shops  and  factories  in  the  States, 
where  they  might  be  employed  so  as  to  learn  trades  and  their  earnings  might  be 
supplemented  by  scholarship  allowances. 

The  reports  received  of  the  standing  of  these  young  people  in  their  resi)ectlve 
schools  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  sort  Selected  as  they  were  on  com- 
petitive examinations,  these  students  were  undoubtedly  among  the  best-prepared 
pupils  in  Porto  Rico,  but  it  was  hardly  expected  that  their  preparation  would 
enable  them  to  stand  on  a  par  with  our  best  American  students.  Yet  this  has 
been  the  case,  and  in  many  instances  Porto  Rican  pupils  have  received  the 
highest  standing  given  in  their  various  classes.  Several  have  graduated  from 
our  best  preparatory  schools  and  won  scholarshii)s  at  our  best  American  univer- 
sities. Eighteen  of  these  students  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1903-4 
had  spent  three  years  each  in  the  States  and  were  then  doing  well  at  the  follow- 
ing institutions:  One  each  at  Ilaverford  College,  Rutgers,  Cornell,  Wesleyan, 
Cushing  Academy,  Albany  Medical  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  ITnlversity  of  Maryland  (medical  school),  Worcester  Acad- 
emy, Deichmann  School  (Baltimore)  ;  two  at  Jefferson  Medical  School,  and 
three  at  Lehigh  University.  Four  more  were  in  their  first  year  at  Northwestern, 
Juniata  College,  and  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School.  Thirteen  were  at 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  three  at  Tougaloo  University,  and 
one  at  Jasper,  N.  Y.  The  remaining  six  places  were  filled  by  new  appointees 
who  had  not  yet  left  Porto  Rico. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  no  occasion  for  discipline  has  arisen,  and  these 
young  boys  and  girls  have  proven  themselves  worthy  recipients  of  public  aid. 
Many  have  scored  most  unexpecteil  academic  victories,  and  all  are  pledged 
to  return  to  Porto  Rico  to  do  their  share  in  the  uplift  of  their  fellows.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  island  will  not  i)ermit  the 
exi>enditure  of  a  larger  annual  sum  than  $15,000  in  this  excellent  experiment 

X.    INSULAR   LEGISLATION    FOR   EDUCATION — FINANCIAL    RESOURCES — COST 

OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  military  government  instituted  in  October,  1898,  came  to  an  end  April  30, 
1900,  and  the  act  of  Congress  providing  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  went 
into  effect  May  1,  1900.  The  civil  duties  of  the  military  authorities  were  per- 
formed with  such  great  efliciency  on  the  whole  that  many  of  the  most  intelli-* 
gent  Porto  Ricans  and  most  Americans  in  the  island  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  the  ijoriod  of  military  rule  extended  for  a  few  years,  until  the  Porto 
Ricans  had  become  more  familiar  with  efficient  public  administration  before 
being  called  upon  to  legislate  for  themselves  and  to  execute  their  own  laws. 
But  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  naturally  impatient  to  see  more 
democratic  institutions  established  than  are  possible  under  military  govern- 
ment. Under  the  organic  act  for  Porto  Rico,  which  went  into  effect  on  May 
1,  1000,  the  powers  of  government  under  Congress,  and  subject  to  a  certain  con- 
trol or  veto  power  retained  by  Congress,  were  vested  in  a  governor  and  six 
heads  of  executive  departments  (the  secretary,  the  attorney-general,  treasurer, 
auditor,  commissioner  of  interior,  and  commissioner  of  education)  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly  consisting  of  two  houses — the  executive  council,  composenl  of 
the  six  heads  of  departments  and  five  other  members,  all  appointed  by  the 
PresitJent  of  the  ITnite<l  States,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
bouse  of  delegates,  composed  of  thirty-five  members,  to  \>ft  ^\^\.^\y^  Wi'^  ^ews'VVfe 
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of  Porto  Rico,  Ave  from  each  of  seven  electoral  districts.     At  least  five  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council  must  be  Porto  lUcnns,  and  tlie  governor  is  alsa' 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States  for  a  term  of  four  years  in' 
like  manner  as  the  members  of  the  executive  council. 

The  first  election  for  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  was  held  in  November, 
1900,  and  the  first  legislative  assembly  was  organized  in  December,  1900,  and 
sat  for  sixty  days  (until  February,  1901).  Since  that  time  no  law  has  been  or 
can  be  enacted  without*  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  all  the  representatives 
elected  by  the  i)eople  as  membei-s  of  the  hou^?e  of  delegates  and  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  executive  council,  api>ointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  estimate  the- 
character  of  all  the  legislation  enacted  by  this  insular  legislature  in  the  five 
regular  and  two  extra  sessions  already  held.     Not  even  all  the 'enactments  on  the  • 
Bubject  of  eilucatiou  can  be  examined  here,  although  I  think  that  the  work  of 
these  legislative  assemblies  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  other  legisla- 
tive bodies  if  judged  by  this  standard. 

A  good  school   law   was  enacted  at  the   very  first  legislative  session,   and 
remained  in  torce,  with  minor  modifications  and  additions,  for  over  two  years, 
after  which  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a  more  comprehensive  statute  known  as 
the  codified  school  law  of  1003,  which  is  still  in  force,  with  slight  additions  and- 
modifications. 

The  organic  act  centralizes  the  control  of  the  schools  very  largely  in  the- 
hands  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  the  codified  school  law  in  con- 
formity therewith  defines  the  powers  of  the  commissioner,  in  sections  2  and  00,^ 
as  follows : 

Sec  2.  The  commissioner  of  education  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish'^ 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  public  schools  in  Porto  Rico  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  liberal  education  to  the  children  of  school  age — i.  e.,  between  the  a^os  of  five  and 
eighteen  years;  to  establish  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  including  colleges,  univer- 
sities, normal.  Industrial,  mechanical  and  high  schools,  together  with  such  other  educa- 
tional  agencies  as  said  commissioner  may  find  necessary  and  expedient  in  order  to 
promote  the  educational  development  of  the  island.  In  addition  to  the  rural  and  graded 
schools  which  shall  constitute  the  regular  common  school  system,  said  commissioner 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish,  maintain,  and  direct,  so  far  as  the 
resources  placed  at  his  command  will  permit,  such  special  schools  as  in  his  Judgment 
are  necessary  to  meet  special  educational  needs,  such  as  kindergarten  schools,  night 
schools,  agricultural  schools,  professional  and  commercial  schools,  and  schools  in  penal 
and  charitable  institutions,  either  under  private  or  public  management,  where  the  same 
can  be  maintained  in  general  harmony  with  the  public  school  system  and  in  harmony 
with  its  general  standards,  provided  that  the  pupils  in  said  special  schools  may  include 
others  than  those  of  school  age.  The  commissioner  of  education,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner, the  secretary  of  the  department,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  take  sworn  testimonies  on  school  matters. 

Sec  66.  The  commissioner  of  education  being  required  by  act  of  Congress  of  April 
twelve,  nineteen  hundred,  to  supervise  education  In  Porto  Rico,  he  shall,  to  comply  with 
said  act,  approve  all  disbursements* made  on  account  thereof;  he  shall  appoint  from 
time  to  time  supervisors  or  superintendents  of  schools,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  com- 
missioner In  all  respects;  he  shall  prepare  and  promulgate  all  courses  of  study  for  the- 
Bchool  [schools]  ;  be  shall  conduct  all  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  and  issue 
licenses  or  certificates  to  teachers ;  he  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers,  provided  always 
the  amounts  so  designated  shall  not  be  in  conflict  with  law ;  he  shall  select  and  pur- 
chase all  school  books,  supplies,  and  equipments  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
education,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law ;  he  shall  approve  all  plans  for  public 
school  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Porto  Rico;  he  shall  require  and  collect  such  statistics 
and  reports  from  school  boards,  superintendents,  and  teachers  as  he  may  from  time  to- 
time  deem  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  system,  and  he  shall  formulate  such, 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  bis 
office. 

ED  190S>—voL  1 25 
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The  law  then  provides  for  tlie  election  of  three  tK^hool  directors  as  a~sehool 
board  \n  each  muiiieipality  or  county,  defines  their  qua liflcat ions,  requiring  that 
they  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  or  of  th^  Uuited  States,  residents  of  the  school 
district  in  which  they  are  elected  for  at  least  six  months  previous  to  such  elec- 
tion, and  af)le  to  read  and  write.  The  chief  duties  and  i>owers  of  school  boards 
are  defined  in  sections  5  to  18,  inclusive,  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  On  the  flrBt  Monday  after  the  first  Sunday  In  January  following  a  municipal 
election  the  school  lx>ard  shall  moot  In  ordinary  session  and  proceed  to  the  election  from 
their  own  number  of  a  president  nnd  a  secretary,  certifying;  said  ori;anlzatlon  and  officers 
to  the  commissioner  of  edn  'Rtion.  They  slmll  in  like  manner  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  treasurer,  who  may  be  the  treasurer  of  the  municipality,  but  who  shall  'not  be  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  and  who  must  1)e  a  duly  qualified  voter  of  the  municlimlity. 
The  election  of  said  treasurer  shall  be  certlfled  to  the  commissioner  of  education  In  like 
manner  as  that  of  the  president  and  secretary.  The  treasurer  of  the  school  board  must 
conform  In  every  condition  and  respect  to  the  regulations  provided  by  law  tor  the  regu- 
lation of  duties  of  treasurers  of  municipalities.  He  shall  pay  only  such  amounts  as  are 
nuthorlKcd  by  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
and  no  account  shall  be  allowed  unles^s  previously  ordered  at  u  regular  or  duly  called 
meeting  of  the  said  school  board,  and  the  date  of  said  meeting  shall  Ik*  stated  In  the 
warrant.  ITe  may  be  paid  an  annual  salary  by  the  school  l>oard  In  such  amount  as  Is 
provided  for  In  the  budget  of  the  school  l)oard  and  duly  approved  by  the  commissioner 
of  education,  but  said  salary  shall  not  exceed  two  per  centum  of  all  funds  actually  dis- 
bursed by  said  officer.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  perform  such  duties  as  usually 
appertain  to  such  offices,  and  shall  make  such  report  to  the  commissioner  of  education 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Sr.c.  0.  Immediately  upon  its  organization  the  school  board  shall  llx  a  regular  date 
upon  which  to  meet  each  month.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  upon  three  (3)  days' 
notice  being  (tiven  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  1>oard  or  by  any  two  (2)  of  the 
mem1)er8  of  the  board  or  by  the  school  superintendent  of  the  district.  The  l)oard  shall 
meet  monthly,  or  oftener,  as  required,  and  all  meetings  shall  1w  held  In  the  alcaldla  or 
other  public  place,  and  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  school  superintend- 
ent of  the  district  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  entitled  to  participate 
In  its  discussions:  to  receive  notice  of  Its  meetings,  to  examine  its  minutes,  records,  and 
accounts  In  like  manner  as  a  duly  elected  member  of  the  board,  but  he  Is  not  entitled 
to  a  vote. 

Sr.c.  7.  School  boards  shall  have  charge  of  all  school  buildings  In  their  respective 
distrirls;  they  shall  have  the  power  to  erect,  repair,  remodel,  and  Improve  school 
proi>erty,  rent  buildings  for  .schotil  purposes,  provide  suitable  furniture  and  eqnipmeat 
for  the  same,  employ  Janitors  for  school  buildings,  repair  and  keep  in  order  suitable 
outbuildings,  pay  house  rent  for  teachers,  and  keep  In  order  all  school  buildings  In  their 
respective  districts.  They  shall  have  the  custody  of  and  shall  keep  In  repair  all  school 
bxilldlngs  erected  by  the  Insular  government,  although  the  title  to  the  same  Is  vested  In 
the  people  of  I'orto  Rico,  so  long  as  said  buildings  are  used  for  school  purposes,  and  In 
general  they  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may  require 
In  nccordance  with  the  school  laws. 

Sec.  8.  The  school  1)oard  of  each  municipality  may  hold  In  the  corporate  name  of  the 
municipality  the  title  to  lands  and  other  property  which  are  now  owned  or  may  bo 
acquired  for  school  purposes  In  such  districts,  and  no  property  so  held  l)y  the  school 
directors  for  school  purposes  shall  l>c  subject  to  taxation. 

Skc.  9.  Whenever  the  puriwse  of  a  meeting  <if  the  school  l)oard  or  of  a  municipal 
election  Is  to  authorize  taxalion  or  Indebtedness  for  school  purposes,  such  meeting  or 
election  shall  not  Iw  legal  for  such  purposes  unless  Its  object  be  advertised,  together 
with  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  or  elet'tlon  for  at  least  thirty  (.'^O)  days 
previous. 

Sec.  10.  Wlienever  the  school  board  provides  but  one  school  building  In  any  urban 
center  of  a  municipality  even  though  said  building  <*ontains  more  than  one  class,  each 
and  every  class  tliu;?  maintained  shall  be  open  to  1>oth  sexes,  and  llkew^lse  all  rural  schools. 
When,  however,  In  any  url)an  center  there  Is  more  than  one  school  building  providsd 
and  said  buildings  arc  no  more  than  one  kilometer  distant  from  each  other,  one  building 
may  be  devoted  to  classes  for  Iwys  and  the  other  to  classes  for  girls,  if  the  school  board 
so  desire.  All  schoolhouses  and  dsss  rooms  shall  \ye  entirely  separate  and  upon  differ- 
ent premises  from  the  residence  of  the  teacher  or  any  other  family,  or  from  any  place  of 
business. 

Si;r.  11.  Whenever  It  shall  Tiecome  necessary  for  a  school  board  to  acquire  a  site  for  a 
school  building  or  for  an  addition  to  a  sclioolhouse  site  and  the  same  can  not  bs 
ncquirod  by  tiffrcement  of  sale  with  the  owners  theroot,  l\ie  board  Va  hereby  given  the 
r/g-Iit  of  eminent  domatn    to   proceed   to   condemn  Bald   \>vov«t^'   tot  *c\iwA  xx^ka.    TC^ 
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method  employed  In  said  condemnation  proceedings  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  eminent  domain  then  in  force. 

Seo.  12.  A  school  board  in  a  municlpalfty  in  its  corporate  capacity  and  organized 
in  accordance  with  this  act  may  sue  and  he  sued  in  the  name  of  the  board. 

Sec.  13.  The  school  boards  shall  see  that  all  public  schools  supported  by  public  tax- 
ation,  either  local  or  Insular,  are  known  as  public  schools  and  that  admission  to  them 
shall  be  free  of  all  charge.  It  is,  furthermore,  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  see  that 
no  teacher  accepts  fees  for  instruction  given  In  the  public  schools  during  school  hours. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  proi)er  school  quarters  are  not  provided  by  the  school  board  withia 
ten  (10)  days  from  the  ropeipt  of  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  education  that  such 
quarters  shall  be  provided,  the  commissioner,  through  the  school  superintendent  of  the 
district,  may  contract  for  the.  use  of  a  suitable  building  or  rooms  for  the  pul^lc  school  in 
question,  and  such  contract  shall  be  recognized  as  valid  against  the  school  board  in 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  scfhool  Is  located,  and  suit  for  the  amount  of  said  rent  may  be 
brought  against  the  school  board  by  the  owner  of  the  property  thus  rented  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  If  judgment  be  In  favor  of  the  claimant,  such  judgment 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  legal  claim  against  said  school  board. 

Sec.  15.  If  the  school  board  fail  to  provide  teachers  for  the  schools,  or  if  vacancies 

-  occur  during  the  school  year,  and  the  school  board  fall  to  fill   the  same  within  fifteen 

days  after  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  education  that  such  appointments  should  be 

made,    the   commissioner   shall   appoint   the   teachers,   and   such   appointments   shall   be 

valid  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  10.  The  school  directors  shall  have  the  right  to  visit  their  schools  as  frequently 
as  possible,  and  to  report  to  the  district  superintendent  on  the  work*  of  any  teacher. 
They  shall  supply  the  necessary  Bchool  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  school  superintendent,  cooperating  with  the  latter  to  remedy  all  defects 
noted.  If  the  school  board  does  not  remedy  the  defects  In  school  equipment,  the  superin- 
tendent may  bring  the  matter  officially  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  of  educa* 
tion,  and  the  board  shall  cooperate  with  the  department  of  education  in  promptly  remov- 
ing any  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  schtMls. 

Sec.  17.  The  school  boards  shall  supply  desks,  school  furniture,  bookcases,  chairs,  and 
desks  for  teachers,  clocks,  proper  receptacles  for  drinking  water,  supplies  for  janitors,  and 
ail  other  necessary  equipment  for  the  schoolroom,  except  text-books  and  such  stationery 
supplies  as  the  department  of  education  may  furnish,  for  the  schools  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  they  shall  provide  suitable  storerooms  in  such  towns  as  the  district  school 
superintendent  may  indicate  for  the  safe  custody  of  schoolbooks  and  supplies,  and  shall 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation  of  said  books  and  supplies  to  and  from  said  storerooms  to 
their  schools  whenever  It  may  be  necessary,  or  whenever  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
commissioner. 

fi£C.  18.  The  location  or  assignment  to  a  particular  school  of  a  teacher  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  school  board  irtiall  be  determined  by  said  board  and  the  school  superin- 
tendent of  the  district.  In  cases  where  the  school  board  land  the  school  superintendent 
fail  to  agree,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  whose  deci- 
sion, after  due  and  proper  Investigation  of  the  facts  In  the  case,  shall  be  final.  Thla 
rule  applies  only  to  the  location  or  assignment  of  teachers  who  shall  have  been  duly 
nominated  by  the  sdhool  board,  approved  by  tbe  commissioner  of  education,  and  elected 
by  the  school  board. 

JPurtber  provhriofis  of  law  relating  particularly  to  sohool  boards  arc  foand  in 
sections  25  to  30,  Inclusive,  and  in  sections  42,  58,  and  59,  as  follows : 

Sec.  25.  The  secretary  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  the  school  board  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  He  shall  eater  therein  copies  of  his  report  made  to  the  school 
superintendent  or  to  the  department  of  education,  and  keep  and  preserve  carefully  all 
records,  books,  and  papers  belonging  to  his  office,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor 
in  office ;  he  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  district  In  all  its  meetings,  or,  if  absent,  record 
the  minutes  of  the  secretary  pro  tempore;  his  minutes  shall  show  all  disbursements 
authorized  by  the  school  board,  and  he  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  expenses  of  the  schools 
and  schoolhouses  and  record  the  cost  of  outbuildings,  fences,  and  all  tbe  conveniences  of 
the  schoolroom,  such  -as  charts,  maps,  blackboards,  and  school  li1>rarles,  provided  by  the 
board.  He  shall  Issne  vouchers  for  all  amounts  owed  by  the  board,  as  shown  by  the 
disbursements  anthoriaed  in  the  minutes,  when  they  become  due,  which  vouchers,  whoa 
countersigned  by  the  president,  shall  become  orders  upon  tbe  treasurer  of  the  board  for 
tholr  face  value.  Bach  voucher  ahall  be  dated  and  numbered  and  shall  state  the  service 
or  consideration  for  which  it  was  drawn  and  the  names  of  the  parties  rendering  such 
service  or  consideration,  and  shall  be  recorded  by  the  secretary  in  a  book  kept  by  him 
tor  that  purpose. 

Sec.  26.  Section  207  of  the  Politloal  Code  is  b«ce\>^  %m«KA^  Vcw  «(^  l«x  v^  \y.  «^^s^^a^ 
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to  school  directors  who  desire  to  resign  from  office,  and  said  school  directors  are  hereby 
required  to  send  their  resignation  in  writing^to  the  commissioner  of  education,  who  must 
act  upon  the  same  within  ten  days  after  its  receipt. 

Sec.  27.  When  a  school  director  is  accused  of  any  felony  or  crime  under  the  laws  of 
Porto  Rico  he  shall  be  suspended  from  the  position  he  holds  by  the  commissioner  of 
education,  and  if  he  is  convicted  of  any  crime  oi:  felony,  he  shall  be  permanently  dis- 
missed from  bis  position  and  the  commissioner  shall  appoint  a  substitute. 

Sec.  28.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall  also  suspend  or  dismiss  from  his  position 
n  school  director  for  offences  committed  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  director 
after  having  preferred  charges  of  the  offences  in  writing,  copies  of  which  charges  shall 
be  sent  to  the  person  against  whom  said  charges  are  brought,  to  the  members  of  the 
school  board  of  the  district,  to  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  and  to  the  supervisor 
[superintendent]  of  schools  of  the  district:  Prodded,  That  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
shall  be  given  In  which  the  interested  person  may  present  to  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion  a  written  answer  to  the  charges:  And  provided  further.  That  at  the  expiration  of 
said  time  the  action  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  stated  in  writing  and  copies  of  the 
same  shall  he  sent  to  the  same  parties  who  were  entitled  to  receive  copies  of  the  charges 
preferred.  A  certified  copy  of  the  action  taken  by  the  commissioner  of  education, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred  and  any  answer  which  may  have  been  filed, 
shall  l>e  placed  together  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  department  of  education. 

Skc.  20.  Vacancies  in  the  school  board,  whether  caused  by  death,  resignation,  removal 
from  the  district,  failure  to  attend  stated  or  called  meetings  for  two  consecutive  months,, 
or  removal  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  for  the 
unexpired  term,  to  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  education  within  one  month  of  the 
date  when  said  vacancy  occurred  :  Provided,  That  no  one  shall  oe  thus  appointed  who 
is  not  a  qualified  voter  of  the  school  district  and  who  is  not  certified  as  a  member  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  immediate  previous  incumbent  of  the  position  which  It 
is  desired  to  fill.  A  written  statement  of  the  president  of  the  party  or  any  two  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the  party  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  appointee  Is  a  member  of  the  party  as  stated  :  Provided  further.  In  cases  where  no 
meml)er  of  the  party  of  the  previous  incumbent  who  possesses  the  qualifications  required 
by  law  for  the  office  of  school  director  can  be  found  who  Is  willing  to  serve  in  said 
position,  then  the  said  commissioner  of  education  may  appoint  anyone  qualified  to  fill 
the  position,  without  reference  4o  his  political  status. 

Sec.  30.  Each  school  board  shall  annually  on  or  before  June  first  malce  a  report  to  the 
commissioner  of  education,  specifying  the  number  of  schools  they  desire  to  open  in  their 
district  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year.  This  report  shall  specify  the  number  of 
rura\,  graded,  principal,  and  English  teachers  required,  and  also  the  number  of  special 
teachers  or  teachers  of  special  schools,  such  as  agricultural,  kindergarten  schools, ,  night 
schools,  etc.,  required,  and  the  cemmissloner  of  education  shall  at  once  proceed  to  con- 
sider  such  report,  informing  the  respective  school  boards  not  later  than  July  first  of  the 
number  of  schools  and  teachers  that  may  have  been  assigned  to  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  42.  Teachers  shall  be  suspended  from  their  positions  by  the  commissioner  of 
education  or  by  the  school  board  for  cruelty,  immorality.  Incompetency,  insubordination* 
or  negligence  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  said  commissioner  may  reinstate 
them  or  dismiss  them  and  cancel  their  licenses  after  an  investigation  which  shall  be  beld 
and  in  which  the  school  board  may  file  a  statement  and  said  teachers  shaM  be  held 
[heard]  in  their  own  defence,  either  verbully  or  in  writing:  Provided,  That  no  suspension 
by  a  school  board  shall  be  valid  for  more  than  five  days ;  and  the  teacher  thus  suspended 
shall  not  be  again  suspended  for  the  same  cause  by  said  board  during  the  school  year  in 
which  the  first  suspension  took  place. 

Sec.  58.  Municipalities  shall  provide  rooms  or  buildings  for  schools  and  necessary 
offices  for  school  boards  and  district  school  superintendents  wherever  public  buildings  in 
the  control  of  said  municipality  are  available  for  such  purposes.  Wherever  possible,  the 
municipality  shall  construct  public  school  buildings  erected  and  furnished  according  to 
plans  authorized  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  suitable  for  graded  schools. 
Where  the  municipality  provides  such  building,  additional  teachefs  sufficient  for  sis 
grades  .will  be  furnished  as  needed. 

Sec.  59.  From  the  school  funds  at  their  disposal  the  school  boards  shall  pay  the  hooM 
rent  of  teachers.  The  school  boards  shall  make  a  cash  allowance  to  teachers  for  boose 
rent  as  follows :  For  rural  teachers,  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  month  and  not  more 
than  eight  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  school  month  in  which  the  teacher  Ifl 
actually  engaged ;  graded,  principal,  and  special  teachers,  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  school  month  in  which  the 
teacher  is  actually  engaged.  Said  rent  of  [or]  allowance  shall  in  every  case  be  made  i^ 
part  of  the  contrnct  or  agreement  between  the  teacher,  the  school  board,  and  the  com- 
jD/as/oner  of  educMtloD,  all  of  whom  shall  agree  to  t^ie  rent  or  SLWonoin^^  «q  i;^ec\fiftd« 
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To  provide  the  school  hoards  with  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness with  which  they  are  charged,  each  municipality  is  assessed  by  the  treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  revenue  act, 
80  that  about  one- fourth  of  all  local  revenues  are  paid  directly  to  the  school 
boardfc!  for  school  puriwses,  and  the  municipal  councils  may  and  sometimes  do 
increase  this  amount  by  levying  in  addition  a  Ppecial  school  tax  not  to  exceed 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  all  real  and  jiersonal  property  in 
their  resi>ective  districts. 

The  school  boards  are  held  to  very  strict  accountability  for  all  funds  in  their 
bands,  and  their  accounts  are  rendered  on  forms  prescribed  by  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  commissioner. 

The  provisions  of  law  relating  to  teachers  and  to  scholarships  have  been 
quoted  already  in  other  sections  of  this  paper,  and  It  only  remains  in  order  to 
complete  our  reference  to  the  chief  provisions  of  the  codified  school  law  to 
say  that  it  provides  for  compulsory  attendance  after  a  pupil  is  once  enrolled  In 
a  public  school  and  gives  the  municipal  authorities  power  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  11  years  where  a  school 
exists  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their  residence  and  Is  not  full.  More 
stringent  compulsory-attendance  features  would  have  been  enacted  had  the 
school  accommodations  been  adequate. 

Section  Gl  of  the  codified  scliool  law  relates  to  the  district  sui^erlntendents  of 
schools  and  places  them  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  commissioner,  whose 
representative  they  are,  and  makes  them  ex  officio  members  of  the  school  boards 
In  their  respective  districts,  with  rights  of  participation  In  discussion  but  no 
right  to  vote.  The  school  boards  are  required  to  furnish  superintendents  with 
a  local  office. 

The  school  law  also  provides  for  the  annual  celebration  of  arbor  day  on  the 
last  Friday  in  November. 

Tlie  most  Imiwrtaut  legislation  for  schools,  however.  Is  not  that  to  be  found 
in  the  school  law,  but  rather  the  provision  for  schools  made  In  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bills. 

The  total  funds  available  for  school  administration.  Including  all  expenses 
of  maintenance,  rent  of  school  buildings,  outlay  for  buildings  constructed  each 
year,  salaries  of  teachers,  and  administrative  expenses  of  the  Insular  depart- 
ment of  etlucatlon  have  been  1980,629.69,  |818,149.47,  $900,169.41  for  the  three 
fiscal  years  1901-2,  1902-3,  and  1903-4,  respectively.  The  sources  from  which 
these  amounts  were  derived  and  the  actual  expenditures  under  these  appropria- 
tions are  conveniently  summarized  in  the  following  tables: 

I.  General  nummary  of  appropriations  and  expenditures,  department  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  years  1901-2,  1902-3,  and  1903-i. 


1901-2. 


Total  appropriations: 

From  insular  funds 

From  trust  fund  donated  by  United  SUtes  Government. 
Total  expenditures: 

From  insular  funds 

From  trust  fund 

Total  expenditures  by  school  boards  from  insular  funds 
not  included  in  above  appropriations,  but  expended  un- 
der supervision  of  department  of  education 


1525,420.00 
337,000.00 

481, 686. 08 
209,115.81 


118,209.69 


1902-3. 


156.5,147.14 
M03,085.87 

d579,716.18 
90,312.21 


149. 916. 96 


1903-4. 


a  1657, 775. 50 
e 59, 810. 80 

efe619.167.43 
79,700.03 


182,683.11 


«  Including  appropriation  for  university   (Insular  Normal  School),  but  not  the  appro- 
priation for  the  San  Juan  Free  Library. 

^  Including  repayments  from  municipalities  amounting  to  $585.37. 

«  Includin;^  repayments  from  municipalltlefi  amounting  to  |12,284.30. 

'  Including  expenditures  from  available  balances  from  appropriations  made  in  previous 
year. 

•  Including  expenditures  for  the  university   (Insular  Normal  SchooU,  \:i>\l  xs^sA.  Vix  ^^^ 
San  Juan  Free  Library. 
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II. — R^sum^  of  expenditures,  department  of  edueation,  for  fiscal  years  1901-2, 

1902-S,   and   190S-li. 


X.  GEKERAL  KZPEN8ES. 

Office  of  comxnissfoncr: 

&ilarics.'. 

Contingunt  cxpensi'it 

Tczt-boolu  and  bcqooI  eiipplicH: 

rurchases 

Transportation 

Common  Rchools: 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Contingent  expcnHCH  (nchool  furniture) 

Superintendents  oi  schools: 

Balaries 

Contin(?entexpeni*es  (travel,  etc.) 

Teachers'  Institutes  and  summer  nonnal  ftchools: 

Salaries 

Contingent  cxpensi»s 

High  and  graded  schools: 

Salaries 

Contingent  cxi>euse$ 

Normal  school: 

Saltt  rics 

Contingent  ex penscs 

Model  and  practice  school,  nalaries 

Library,  department  of  education: 

Book«  and  apparatus 

Freight,  cataloguing,  incidentals 

Industrial  schools: 

Salaries 

Contingent  expenses 


820,116.71 
3,707.02 

8.S,2?i.69 
1,771.69 

320.316.75 
2H,88.'>.82 

19,949.62 
8,858.55 

3,068.00 
002.85 

10,980.00 
1,071.70 

7,963.71 
2,7;U,26 


420.43 
7;«.68 


Total  of  expend! tures 

Balances  transferred  in  accordanc*e  with  special  lans: 

To  indtifitrial  Bch(»ol  fund 

To  University  of  Porto  Rico 

Refunded  to  treasury  of  Porto  Rico 


1902-3. 


464, 478. 67 
40,521.33 


505,000.00        617.767.14 


Total  of  appropriations 

n.  SPECIAL  TRUCT  Pl'XDS  AND  SPKTIAI.  AITROPRIATIONS. 

University  of  Porto  Rico  (total  appropriation,  $21,440): 

Salaries,  normal  department 

Contingent  expenses 

General  expenses 

School  extension: 

,       Trust  funds  available  for  construction  cf  schoolhouses. 

Expended  during  fiscal  year 

Education  of  Porto  Riean  students  in  the  States  (annual 
appropriation,  $15,000): 

Expended  in  liscal  year ^ 

Education  of   Porto   Rican  students  in  insular   normal  j 
school  (appropriation  for  scholarships,  f  6,460): 

Exponned I i . 

Teachers'  pensions  i>aid  from  collections  from  municipal!-  j      11,469.12  1 
tics \  412.16   / 


337.000.00 
209, 116. 81 


15,000.00 


$23,811.40 
2, 399. 71 

39.635.87 
999.97 

389,191.76 
12,391.17 

25,010.27 
10,090.66 

2.580.30 
764.87 

23,757.75 
603.08 

11,296.87 
1,666.02 
1,031.00 

iHS.  v\ 
81.62 


545,105.67 
""'2,'(i6i.*47' 


1903-4. 


231.129.66 
90,812.21 


11,864.64 


San  Juftu  free  library 

Schools  for  t raining  nurses* 

Industrial  schools,  equipment — transfer  of  balance  1901-2 

ofHO.ft21.88 

Common  schools,  equipment— refunds  from  school  boards. 


2, 136. 48 
70.93 


1,824.80 

2.130.71 
1,087.62 

16,677.54 


$27,776.80 
5,277.80 

29,986.82 
678.74 

397,597.60 
18,526.81 

22,282.42 
9,878.81 

6,879.87 
535.68 

81,587.95 
1,699.98 


(«) 


166.79 


17,88$.7S 
7.040.13 


677, 026.  W 


88,948.67 


616,975.80 


16,0M.8B 
1,875.80 
1,408.25 

200.628.15 
79,700.00 


14,010.00 

4,554.70 
2,065.20 

(») 
1,002.00 

8,678.14 
406.80 


a  See  university  appropriation. 


h  Now  under  separate  Ixjard  of  trusteai. 


Tho  relation  which  these  f1j?uros  l)enr  to  the  total  appropriations  for  aU 
govern niontai  expenses  vary  Imt  slightly  from  year  to  j-ear.  Approximately 
25  per  cent  of  ail  revenues,  l>oth  insular  and  local,  have  l)eeii  voted  for  pubUe 
education  In  Porto  IMco  l)y  tlie  public  authorities,  representing  the  people*  ftt 
every  legislative  session  since  the  l)eginning  of  civil  government.  One  year  tto 
proiwrtion  reached  28  per  cent.  I  doubt  whether  a  similar  slK>winK,  Indicat- 
ing as  liigh  a  social  value  set  on  public  e<1u<*atton,  can  be  found  In  any  Other 
jmrt  of  tlie  United  States,  certainly  not  in  \\v\y  part  where  there  is  as  gm* 
erally  impoverished  a  condition  as  will  he  found  In  Porto  Rico.     Twlot  4ir 
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thric©  those  aiuonntfi  would  have  been  willingly  voted  for  this  iHirpose  had 
the  ftinds  been  available  or  the  reiH>urcc8  miffioient,  because  it  was  recognized 
that,  liberal  as  these  appropriations  are,  they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  copo 
with  the  illiteracy  beqiieathed  by  the  past.  It  will  not  take  a  very  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  facts  to  convince  the  American  people  that  we  have  in 
Porto  Kicnn  education  the  most  wortiiy  object  for  Federal  aid,  if  the  desire  to 
investigate  can  only  be  aroused. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  atUnlnistration  of  the  entire  school  system,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  common  schools,  but  also  the  special  schools,  such  as 
high  schools,  normal,  and  industrial  schools,  is  vested  in  one  department,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  at  any  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  single  part  of 
the  system  per  pupil  enrolled.  We  might  take  the  figures  in  Table  II  under 
general  expenses  and  divide  the  total  amounts  expended  each  year  by  the  total 
number  of  impils  enrolled  in  the  oommon  schools  and  also  by  the  total  average 
daily  attendance,  and  we  would  get  approximately  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
elementary  schools;  but  this  would  olso  include  the  total  cost  of  supervision 
for  all  schools  and  cover  what  in  the  States  would  correspond  to  local  and 
State  supervision  and  administrative  expenses.  Ttiese  figures,  however,  are 
as  follows: 


Year. 

ToUlex- 
petidttures. 

Total  en- 
rollment. 

Cost  per 
popil  en- 
rolled. 

Averago 

daily  a^ 
tend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
pupilat> 
tending. 

1901-2 

$404,478.$? 
545.105.67 
577,026.08 

59,096 

^,089 

a  67, 668 

r.86 

8.51 

10.00 

30.160 
84,272 
39,928 

815.40 

1902-3 

15wf0 

190a-4 

14.46 

"  Averace  for  three  terms,  while  for  previous  years  the  totals  are  carried  through  the 
year.    This  probably  more  than  accounts  for  falllBg  off. 

Kvon  making  allowance  for  the  change  in  tlie  method  of  computing  the  sta- 
tistics of  enrolled  pupils,  there  has  probably  been  an  increase  in  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  enrolled  during  the  past  three  years,  but  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  attendance,  which  is  probably  a  l^etter  measure  of 
service  rendered.  There  has  been  unquestionably  an  improvement  in  the  equip- 
ment and  in  the  quality  of  teaching,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  part  only 
through  greater  outlay  in  expenditures.  It  may  be  possible  in  time  to  introduce 
ocouoniies  not  advisable  at  the  outset,  by  which  these  per  capita  costs  may  be 
decreased  somewhat  They  are  undoubtedly  too  high  now,  but  many  items  of 
expenditure  cost  more  in  the  Tropics  than  they  would  in  the  States,  and  this 
fact  must  be  reckoned  with  when  making  comparisons.  Perhaps  the  safest 
judgment  Is  that  of  the  Porto  Eican  i>eople  themselves,  who  almost  unan- 
imously teatify,  in  spite  of  many  criticisms  of  i)articulor  items,  that  the  general 
net  return  from  all  moneys  spent  on  education  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 


XI.   THE    PRESENT   EDUCATIONAL   POLICY — RESULTS    OF    FIVE    YEARS — THE 

OUTLOOK   l^R   THE   FUTURE. 

The  period  of  radical  experiments  on  a  large  scale  with  educational  measures 
in  Porto  Rico  may  be  said  to  l>e  over.  Borne  of  the  work  is  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage,  and  much  of  it  will  require  modifications  from  time  to  time  which 
further  exjierience  will  indicate.  There  are  still  new  conditions  to  be  met,  and 
many  educational  needs  for  which  there  are  no  available  funds.  The  free  public 
school  of  elementary  grade  has  been  established  in  every  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  emphasis  In  the  present  policy  has  been  and  will  coTxlVwoa  tax  '?>.  Vsv5L'^\icsafe\Rk 
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l»e  laid  on  strongthening,  improving,  and  increasing  In  number  the  primary 
8<*liools  in  town  and  country.  In  the  town  schools  the  effort  will  he  made  to 
introduce  practical  industrial  training,  both  for  its  etlucational  value  in  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye  and  for  its  utility  in  the  possible  development  of 
home  trade  ami  skilled  hand  work.  In  both  town  and  rural  schools,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  arouse  a  greater  interest  in 
agriculture  l)y  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  the  needs  of  a  iHJople  so  pre- 
dominantly agricultural. 

Every  oflfort  will  be  made,  as  it  has  been  made  in  the  past,  to  increase  the 
financial  resources  of  the  schools.  With  school  accommodations  for  only  one 
child  in  five  of  scli(M>l  age  in  the  population,  the  uoeil  of  more  funds  to  intrrease 
the  number  of  schools  is  imperative,  unless  the  United  States  is  willing  to  have 
a  poimlation  within  its  national  domain  eight-tenths  of  which  Is  illiterate.  It 
Is  scarcely  iwssible  to  expect  that  a  larger  i>ercentage  of  the  total  revenues  of 
the  island  can  be  devoted  to  etlucatlon  than  is  given  at  present.  With  increased 
prosperity  the  value  of  taxal)le  property  will  rise  gradually  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  which  is  probably  as  high  as  a  safe  economic 
policy  will  permit,  will  yield  somewhat  larger  returns.  If  the  same  proportion 
is  devoted  to  education,  the  amounts  available  for  schools  will  be  a  little  larger 
from  year  to  year,  but  can  not  permit  of  an  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  schools 
more  than  sufficient  to  keep  pac^  with  the  Increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  school 
population.  Tills  will  leave  us  no  better  off  relatively  than  we  are  to-day.  The 
trust  funds  returned  by  the  United  States  Government  from  the  receii>ts  from 
Porto  Rican  customs  are  now  practically  exhausted.  From  this  source  alone 
has  come  nearly  $500,000,  which  has  been  spent  In  the  construction  of  new 
schoolhouses.  This  work  should  go  on,  and  If  it  does,  it  will  have  to  be  a 
charge  on  insular  revenues  hereafter. 

Such  are  the  main  i>oints  in  the  present  educational  ixjllcy.  They  can  not  fail 
to  suggest  many  difficulties  and  serious  problems  still  to  be  solved,  but  with  the 
foundations  already  laid  and  with  the  determination  to  go  ahead  on  the  part  of 
a  people  ambitious  for  education,  a  solution  must  be  found  for  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  case,  which  are  the  most  serious. 

The  results  already  obtained  are  most  encouraging.  The  new  commissioner, 
Doctor  Falkner,  has  reviewed  them  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "A  few  notable 
changes,'*  published  in  a  special  number  of  The  Porto  Rico  School  Record, 
devoted  to  commemorating  the  fifth  year  of  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  Doctor  Falkner  can  si)eak  of  these  changes  after  several  months* 
study  on  the  ground  more  Impartially  than  those  who  took  part  in  most  of  the 
events  rlironlcUHl.     Ills  article  In  full  Is  as  follows : 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  American  occupation  has  l)een  one  of 
earnest  effort,  of  unremitting  labor,  and  of  rapid  change  in  the  schools  of  the 
island.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  new  government  should  bring  with  It  educa- 
tional ideals  widely  different  from  those  of  its  predecessor.  It  was  but  natural 
that  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  create  here  educational  Institutions 
which  should  embody  those  Ideals.  In  such  a  conflict  of  Ideals  it  could  not  be 
avoided  that  there  should  be  much  mutual  misunderstanding.  On  the  one  hand 
the  aims  and  punxtses  of  the  new  administration  could  not  be  fully  understood 
by  those  to  whom  their  projects  and  actions  were  novel,  nor  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  merits  of  the  older  system  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration. At  times,  therefore,  the  actions  of  the  latter  may  have  been  deemed 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  harsh.  But  this  is  an  Inevitable  result  of  change.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  era  of  radical  change  has  been  completed,  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  an  era  of  quiet  development  upon  the  basis  already  gained. 

The  moment  may,  therefore,  be  considered  not  inopportune  for  a  survey  of  the 
changes  whi<fh  have  been  effecte<l  and  a  statement  of  what  we  believe  the  prea- 
^Dt  school  system  stands  for,  the  basic  principles  of  its  organization  and  life. 
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111  so  doing  wo  can  not  fail  to  note  the  tremendous  difference  between  our  pres- 
ent system  and  tliat  formerly  in  togue  in  tbe  island.  Those  changes  have  been 
realiztMl  by  the  initiative  of  the  department  of  e<lucation  crystallizing  into  law 
with  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  and  embodied,  in  fact,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  teachers  of  Porto  Rico.  Whatever  of  merit  in  these  changes  may  be 
due  to  the  department  is  so  largely  the  work  of  my  distinguished  predecessors 
that  I  may  not  improperly  conunent  ui)on  it.  All  change  is  not  progress,  but  I 
should  be  faithless  to  my  trust  did  I  not  believe  with  wholly  unwavering  con- 
viction that  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  had  bc»en  upward  and  onward.  .  It 
may  well  l>e  that,  in  seeking  to  summarize  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  my 
words  may  sei»m  laudator^'  beyond  the  proprieties.  But  as  we  may  rejoice  in 
the  present  and  build  high  hopes  for  the  future,  and  yet  hold  in  honor  the  steps 
by  whicli  we  have  attained  our  present  iwsition,  so  we  might  extol  the  i>resent 
with  its  larger  opiwrtunitles  without  grudging  its  meed  of  praise  to  the  more- 
restricted  efforts  of  an  earlier  day.  Yet  it  is  not  my  puri)ose  or  function  to- 
laud  and  magnify,  but  merely  to  recount. 

So  radical  have  been  the  changes  in  the  educational  system  that  to  recount 
them  all  would  be  to  rei>eat  here  the  successive  reports  of  the  commissioners  of 
education  since  the  change  of  government.  Many  aspects  of  our  school  system 
will  be  treated  in  this  journal  at  length,  and  at  this  iwint  we  can  do  no  more 
than  call  attention  to  some  of  the  many  changes  which,  in  our  judgment,  are 
most  significant  and  most  Indicative  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  transformation 
which  has  been  effected.  Briefly,  then,  the  changes  to  which  we  would  espe- 
cially direct  attention  are  the  following: 

1.  Schools  have  Ikh-'U  Increased  in  number.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ob' 
tain  precise  information  with  regard  to  the  number  of  schools  In  existence* 
under  the  old  regime,  or  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  actually  attending: 
such  schools.  According  to  the  best  Information  which  we  have  there  were  in 
1808.  before  the  American  occupation,  about  500  schools  In  the  island,  attended 
by  22,000  children.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  conmilssloner  of  educa- 
tion there  were  over  1,000  schools  in  operation  in  1903-4,  with  61,000  pupils 
enrolled  In  the  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  of 
41,798.  Both  the  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  have  doubled- 
fllnce  1808  on  the  basis  of  these  facts.  The  showing  Is  really  better  than  is- 
apparent  on  the  face  of  it,  since  In  the  earlier  period  the  records  were  negli- 
gently kept,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  of  the  schools  re^ 
ported  were  In  actual  operation  and  how  many  had  a  merely  nominal  existence^ 

Considered  merely  in  Its  quantitative  aspects,  the  significance  of  this  advance 
can  not  be  overestimated.  It  means  not  only  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
children  has  been  reached  by  the  school  system  than  heretofore,  but  It  means 
also  that  the  school  has  been  carried  Into  regions  before  unknown.  There  is 
many  a  rural  barrio  where  the  school  is  now  a  dally  part  In  the  life  of  the 
people  which  was  utterly  Ignorant  of  such  an  Institution  before  the  advent  of 
the  American  Government.  In  the  slow  process  of  time  such  changed  conditions 
will  be  reflected  In  the  higher  Intellectual  standing  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  as  revealed  by  the  census  of  1899  will  be 
considerably  reduced  when  the  children  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schoQjs  of  Porto  Rico  shall  have  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

Important  as  the  work  Is  which  has  been  accomplished,  it  is,  after  all,  only 
the  beginning,  and  the  task  which  lies  before  our  i)eopIe  is  still  enormous,  nor 
should  It  be  forgotten  that  the  task  which  has  been  traversed  is,  after  all,  the 
easiest  portion  of  the  way.  The  schools  have  l)een  able  to  secure  this  wonder- 
ful development  because  they  have  been  offered  freely  to  a  i)eople  hungry  for 
education.  But  as  the  years  advance  it  will  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  classes 
of  tlie  population  who  by  their  position  and  disposition  are  less  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  spread  of  education,  and  a  corresiK)ndlng  Increase  In  the  number 
of  pupils  in  future  yeara  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  In  the  past.  It 
remains  none  the  less  the  duty  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  work  of  edu- 
cation to  press  forward  with  all  energy  toward  the  day  when  every  child  in 
Porto  Rico  will  be  able  to  take  part  In  the  schools  of  the  Island  and  will  be 
required  to  do  so. 

2.  Schools  are  now  entirely  free.  No  pupil  who  attends  a  public  school  sup- 
I)orted  by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  Instruction, 
nor  is  any  teacher  permitted  to  receive  any  fees  for  his  work.  Under  the  former 
rule  of  the  island  the  public  schools  presented  a  curious  mixture  of  the  public 
and  private  institution.    While  they  were  nominally  free  to  alK  teachers  w^r^ 
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permitted  to  take  in  private  pupils  who  imid  directly  to  the  teacher.  The 
tendency  of  such  a  pystom  was  to  make  in  the  schoolroom  undesirable  class 
distinctions  and  to  direct  the  energies  and  attention  of  the  teachers  wholly  to 
the  children  whose  parents  paid  especially  for  their  instruction.  It  is  cur- 
rently reported  that  about  one-third  of  the  children  paid  for  their  schooling, 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  in  the  belief  that  such  pupils  received  a  good  deal 
more  than  one-third  of  the  instruction  imparted. 

The  question  involved  in  this  apparently  simple  matter  goes  do^\'n  to  the  very 
root  of  the  theory  of  government  If  education  is  a  matter  of  purely  indi- 
vidual concern,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  paid  for  directly  by  the 
persons  concerned,  and  the  services  of  the  schoolmaster  purchased  like  other 
services.  If,  however,  education  Is  a  public  duty,  to  be  brought  to  the  reach 
of  all,  and  in  which  all  should  participate  not  for  iiersonal  advantage  only  but 
for  the  public  welfare,  then  it  should  be  wholly  a  public  charge  and  should 
cost  nothing  directly  to  those  who  particli)ate  in  it 

The  free  public  school,  as  we  understand  it,  is  one  open  on  equal  terms  to  all 
and  without  i)ecunlary  burden  to  any.  This  absence  of  pecuniary  burden,  which 
to  our  manner  of  thinking  is  the  fundamental  character  of  the  free  school, 
extends  to  the  supply  of  text-books  and  supplies  which  are  loaned  or  furnished 
to  the  pupils  without  charge. 

3.  It  has  improved  school  metho<ls.  In  the  former  system  of  instruction, 
memory  was  the  principal  faculty  which  was  encouraged  by  the  teacher.  Text- 
books, so  far  as  they  were  in  use,  consisted  of  questions  and  answers,  and  the 
pupil  was  judged  most  proficient  wliose  answers  showed  the  fewest  mistakes. 
This  has  all  been  done  away  with,  and  the  pupil  is  en(x>uraged  so  far  as  his 
capacity  goes  to  think  for  himself  rather  than  repeat  like  a  parrot  the  thoughts 
of  others. 

To  accomplish  this  result  there  has  been  an  absolute  change  in  the  text- 
books in  use  in  our  schools.  Not  only  are  the  books  better,  being  based  all  of 
them  uiK)n  texts  of  wide  circulation  In  the  ITnlted  States,  but  there  are  also 
enough  for  the  puri>oses  of  the  schools.  It  was  the  frequent  complaint  of 
former  times  that  the  local  authorities  charged  wlh  providing  text-books  were 
parsimonious  In  their  exi)endlturos.  and  that  in  the  majority  of  schools  the 
number  of  books  supplied  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs.  This  improve- 
ment of  the  method  and  equipment  means  a  great  educational  gain,  as  it  per- 
mits a  more  intensive  work,  and  insures  that  the  time  si>ent  in  the  schoolroom 
is  employed  to  ^be  profit  of  the  child,  and  that  progress  in  real  attainment  Is 
much  more  rapid  than  It  could  be  under  the  system,  or  lack  of  system,  which 
prevailed  before. 

4.  It  has  improved  the  school  buildings.  Before  the  American  occupation 
there  were  no  buildings  expressly  erected  for  school  purposes.  In  general  It 
can  be  said  tliat  the  schoolhouse  was  the  home  of  the  school-teacher  and  his 
attention  to  his  pupils  was  interfered  with  by  the  cares  and  necessities  of 
fanilly  life.  While  It  was  supposed  that  the  local  authorities  furnished  the 
equipment  of  the  schools,  this  was  only  partially  the  case,  and  In  many  cases 
the  teacher  had  to  do  it  from  his  own  resources. 

Since  the  American  occupation  there  Is  hardly  a  town  of  considerable  slee 
in  the  Island  which  does  not  iwssess  a  school  building  erected  by  the  depart- 
ment of  ethicatlon  and  si^eclally  designed  for  school  needs.  If  these  buildings 
are  not  always  as  good  as  they  might  be,  they  are  none  the  less  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  former  schools  or  even  to  those  now  rented  in  many  localities 
for  school  purposes.  Some  of  the  more  recent  buildings  erected  by  the  depart- 
ment arc  in  every  senst^  worthy  of  l^ralse  and  are  a  source  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  the  connnunltles  In  which  they  have  been  established.  Whatever 
criticisms  may  have  been  made  with  resi)ect  to  some  of  the  school  buildings,  it 
should  l>e  kept  In  mind  that  they  do  not  refer  to  the  sdwolrooms,  the  quarters 
In  which  the  children  actually  si>end  so  large  a  iwrtlon  of  their  time,  and  which 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

The  graded  school  buildings  erecteil  by  the  department  and  a  smaller  number 
of  rural  schools  which  have  been  built  l)y  It  have  causeil  a  marked  Improve- 
ment at  least  In  the  equipment.  In  the  rented  buildings.  In  many  cases  school 
boards  have  i>rovideil  such  buildings  wltli  a  thoroughly  modern  equipment  In 
desks  and  blackl)oards,  which  stand  In  marketl  contravst  to  the  older  conditions. 
Kven  where  the  lack  of  necessary  resources  has  prevented  the  new  equipment, 
much  has  l)een  accomplishe<l  by  the  provision  that  no  iwrt  of  any  building  used 
for  a  school  should  he  oocui)ied  for  dwelling  puriwses.     Buildings  constructed 
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as  warehousen,  stores,  or  dwellings  nt)d  converted  into  schools  are  never  as 
thoroughly  satisfactory  as  buildings  which  are  erected  in  the  first  instance  for 
educational  purposes,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  often  such  buildings  must 
be  used.  There  Is  great  latitude  In  the  choice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  choice  is  made  with  greater  care  and  wisdom  than  in  former  years. 

5.  It  has  improved  the  position  of  teachers.  Under  the  old  ri^gime  teachers 
were  appointed  by  the  general  government  and  were  i>ald  for  their  services 
by  the  local  government.  In  this  arrangement  there  was  the  germ  of  difficulty, 
of  which  the  teacher  was  the  unfortunate  victim  when  disagreements  arose 
between  the  central  and  the  local  governments.  It  Is  known  that  salaries  were 
paid  very  irregularly  and  oftentimes  not  at  all.  This  forced  the  teacher  to  rely 
for  his  subsistence  wherever  possible  upon  the  pay  pupils  whom  he  received  in 
his  school  and  forced  him  to  give  his  attention  primarily  to  this  class,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  who  were  unable  to  make  a  si)ecial  payment  for  tbeir 
education. 

Under  the  present  system  the  teacher  Is  appointed  by  the  local  authorities 
and  paid  by  the  central  government.  He  Is  no  longer  the  victim  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  tlie  local  revenues,  and  receives  his  remuneration  promptly  when  it 
becomes  due.  He  Is  thus  removed  from  the  anxieties  which  formerly  pressed 
him  with  re^.ard  to  tlie  dally  affairs  of  life.  He  knows  what  his  Income  is  and 
when  he  wjll  receive  his  salary,  and  can  regulate  his  expenditures  in  such  a 
way  that  the  vicissitudes  of  his  private  affairs  do  not  divert  his  attention  from 
his  professional  duties.  Being  secure  In  the  possession  of  a  regular  income,  he 
can  apply  himself  with  greater  peace  of  mind  and  with  better  effect  to  his  dally 
duties.  It  Is  doubtless  In  large  measure  due  to  this  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
former  teachers  of  the  Island  have  successfully  confronted  the  trying  ordeal  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  many  changes  which  have  l)eeu  Introduced  In  the 
school  work  since  the  American  occupation. 

C.  It  has  established  an  effective  system  of  superintendence.  Before  the 
American  occupation  schools  were  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  In  addition  thereto  enjoyed  the  Inspection  throughout  the  island 
of  2  inspectors.  This  number  has  been  Increased  to  19.  The  districts  have 
been  made  n)uch  smaller,  and  the  superintendent  is  brought  into  direct  and 
frequent  contact  with  alLof  his  teachers. 

This  change  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  of  the  teachers,  and  of 
the  educational  system  generally.  From  the  standix)lnt  of  the  schools,  it  keeps 
an  effective  supervision  and  check  over  tlie  work  of  the  teachers.  It  permits 
the  early  correction  of  faults  In  the  conduct  of  a  school  and  It  preserves  a  strict 
watcli  over  the  progress  of  education  In  every  district.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  teachers,  this  system  makes  their  work  known  to  the  authorities;  It 
gives  to  the  diligent  and  aspiring  teacher  an  opportunity  to  make  his  merits 
known.  It  gives  to  all  an  aid  and  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  their  schools  and 
enables  them  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  their  profession  by  reference  to  the 
advice  of  the  superior  officer.  The  rural  teacher  especially  Is  Isolated.  He 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  superintendent  In  his  work. 

The  superintendent  in  his  double  relations  with  the  teachers  on  one  hand 
and  with  the  department  on  the  other  Is  the  keystone  of  the  educational  arch, 
the  fundamental  unit  in  the  administrative  system. 

In  the  foregoing  are  briefiy  noted  a  few  of  the  important  changes  In  our 
educational  system  which  differentiate  It  from  Its  predecessor.  They  are  the 
result  of  an  earnest  effort  for  the  betterment  of  educational  conditions  In  the 
Island.  They  have  been  Introduced  not  at  once,  but  step  by  step,  and  It  Is  only 
when  we  review  the  whole  course  of  the  last  seven  years  that  we  fully  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  Many  of  them, 
it  is  true,  were  effected  at  the  very  start  of  tlie  new  government,  but  It  has 
required  some  years  to  put  them  Into  effective  practice.  In  this  work  there  has 
at  times  been  criticism  of  details,  but  we  believe  that  there  has  been  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  general  results  obtained.  As  before  suggested,  the  future 
may  involve  no  such  radical  steps  as  have  marked  the  past,  but  the  success  of 
the  educational  work  in  Porto  Rico  will  depend  no  less  than  before  ujwn  the 
dlsi)ositlon  of  all  concerned  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  Is  bright  In  the  light  of  the  faithful  service  of 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  officials  who  are  tolling  patiently  and  uncom- 
plainingly with  the  meager  resources  of  the  present.  They  have  accomplished 
much,  and  I  can  not  do  more  than  bear  witness  to  what  I  saw  during  nearly 
three  years  while  It  was  my  privilege  to  sers'^  "wtoi  \.\i^\xi.    \  Yx^y^  ^8fi\ssfe^^:^Ks% 
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of  the  self-sncrlficing  work  done  In  our  best  schools  in  the  States,  and  I  can 
say  without  reserve  of  any  kind  that  the  joint  work  of  Porto  RIcan  and 
Anierioan  teachers  and  superintendents,  together  with  those  associated  with 
thorn,  is  not  excelled  anywhere,  in  my  judgment,  for  devotion  to  a  cause,  for 
unflagging  industry,  and  for  adaptation  of  the  means  at  hand  to  the  end  to  be 
attained. 

Again  I  say  that  when  the  American  i)eople  understand  the  Porto  Rican 
problem  the  necessary  means  will  be  forthcoming  from  both  the  public  and 
private  purpe  to  nmlntain  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  system  of  public  edu- 
cation suited  to  the  special  needs  of  all  the  people.  It  is  the  best  paying  invest- 
ment that  can  be  made  to  help  create  the  institutions  upon  which  self-govern- 
ment depends. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Tho  following  Information  has  been  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
general  superintendent  of  education  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  David  P.  Bar- 
rows, dated  September,  1904.  The  extracts  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
to  showing  the  growth  and  tendency  of  the  American  influence  in  education 
in  the  islands. 

The  total  of  money  expended  by  the  insular  government  for  all  purposes 
since  1901  is  as  follows: 

1901 $6. 100, 453.  57 

1902 7.  657,  002.  85 

1903 10,  609, 186. 13 

1904 11, 152, 139. 19 

The  amounts  expended  by  the  Insujar  government  for  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion in  those  four  flscal  years  have  been  as  follows: 

1901 - 1233, 411 

1902 1, 194,  381 

1903 1, 400,  563 

1904 1,  244, 096 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  maximiun  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  the  bureau  of  education  was  in  the  year  1903.  In  the  past  year 
the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  conducted  with  the  reduced  expense  of 
$156,467.  In  the  year  1902  tUe  expense  for  the  bureau  of  education  amounted 
to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  government,  in  1903  to  13.5 
per  cent,  and  in  1904  to  11.2  per  cent. 

Of*  the  total  amoimt  expended  for  public  instruction  since  July,  1901 
($3,839,040),  about  two-thirds  has  been  expended  for  the  salaries  of  American 
teachers  and  superintendents.  About  $990,000  has  been  spent  for  schoolbooks 
and  school  supplies.  In  the  last  year  these  supplies  have  included  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  carpentry  tools,  iron-working  tools,  agricultural  implements, 
and  wood  and  iron  working  machinery  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
and  tool  work  in  the  different  school  divisions. 

The  appropriations  by  the  insular  government  for  the  bureau  of  education 
for  the  fisH^al  year  1904-5  provide  for  public  Instruction  in  the  sum  of  $1,208,725. 

Tlie  total  amount  expended  by  municipalities  for  schools  in  the  Christian 
provinces,  and  in  the  case  of  Albay,  Isabela,  Samar,  and  Misamis,  including  only 
teachers'  salaries,  was  $508,151.96.  Of  this  amount  the  city  of  Manila  expended 
$162,772.72,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Out  of  this  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  its  schools  the  city  of 
Manila  expended  $136,976.08,  or  84  per  cent,  for  teachers'  salaries;  $23,057.81, 
or  14  per  cent,  for  the  rental  of  school  buildings,  and  $2,738.a3,  or  2  i)er  cent,  for 
all  other  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  school  expenditures  by  the  municipalities  the  provincial 
boards  in  33  provinces  have  made  provision,  by 'appropriation  out  of  provincial 
funds,  for  the  establishment  of  provincial  high  schools.    The  appropriations 
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have,  ill  the  majority  of  cases,  boon  very  moderate  and  in  most  cases  limited 
to  tlie  payment  of  rental  for  buildings,  janitor  service,  and  incidentals.  The 
salaries  of  nil  American  teachers  and  all  educational  equipment  for  these 
provincial  high  schools,  which  includes  not  only  blackboards,  text-books,  ex- 
pendable school  supplies,  but  also  tools,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  machinery,  have 
been  supplied  by  the  bureau  of  education. 

Education  under  the  American  Government  commenced  with  primary  instruc- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  after  three  years  of  organized,  effort,  the  Instniction 
continues  to  be  almost  entirely  primary.  The  aim  has  been  and  still  is  to 
place  the  elements  of  an  English  education  within  the  reach  of  children  of 
every  social  class  in  every  municipality'  and  every  hamlet  of  the  archipelago. 

During  the  past  year  a  course  of  study  has  been  prescril>ed  for  these  primary 
schools  by  the  general  Rnperintendent.  It  covers  but  three  years  of  instruc- 
tion, which  include  three  in  the  English  language,  two  in  arithmetic,  prefaced 
In  the  first  year  by  easy  numl)er  work,  and  one  year  in  elementary  geography. 
In  addition  to  these  subjects  provision  is  also  niade  for  slngrng  and  drawing, 
for  both  of  which  the  Filipino  has  unusual  endowment;  for  handiwork,  con- 
sisting of  sch(H)l  gardening  and  simple  tool  work  for  the  boys,  sewing  and  ele- 
mental ry  housekeeping  for  the  girls;  for  pli^'sical  exercise;  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  character.  These  three  years  of  primary  Instruction  must  necessarily 
appear  meager  and  inade^iuate  to  most  educjators.  It  Bhould  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  primary  course  of  three  years  does  not  lead  directly  to  the 
various  secx>ndary  courses  which  are  offered  at  the  provincial  high  schools. 
An  Intermediate  course  of  three  years  Is  taught  in  all  high  schools  and  at 
many  of  the  larger  municipal  schools,  the  plan  being  to  have  the  centra! 
municipal  schools  ultimately  devote  their  attention  to  tills  intermediate  course 
f»nd  to  have  all  [►rlmary  work  done  In  the  barrio  schools,  which  will  be  located 
in  every  one  of  the  hamlets  of  which  a  l*hllipplne  pueblo  or  municipality  is 
coini>osed. 

I  Tlie  main  reason  for  making  the  primary  course  so  brief  is  the  neeil  for  a 
plan  of  stud^',  fairly  complete  though  very  simple,  which  can  be  taught  wholly 
by  Filipino  teachers  and  which,  within  a  reasonable  time,  can  be  given  to  all. 
In  fixing  upon  so  brief  and  simple  a  course,  consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
following  circumstances : 

Tlie  training  and  attainments  of  the  Filipino  teachers  are  very  limited. 
Few  of  them  have  had  more  than  three  years  of  instruction  in  English,  and 
many  of  these  had  no  previous  education.  Some  years  must  pass  during  which 
the  Filipino  teacher  will  continue  to  receive  constant  training  and  asslstam^e 
before  he  will  be  comi)etent  to  give  more  than  the  three  years  of  teaching 
which  haVe  been  prescrilied.  It  is  certain  that  the  primary  teaching  can  not 
be  done  by  American  teachers.  So  far  as  this  branch  of  Inntructlon  is  con- 
cenieil,  the  American  teacher  at  the  present  time  is  wholly  occupied  with  the 
work  of  organifsatiou  and  wipervislon,  and  the  Filipino  teachers  are  doing  the 
actual  work  of  the  class  rooms. 

The  total  numl>er  of  children  in  the  rhillpplnes  l)etween  the  ngeii  of  6  and  14 
is  reckoned  at  1,201),(KX).  The  primary  course  aims  to  give  the  bare  essentials 
of  a  primary  education,  and  It  alms  to  give  this  to  ever>'  child  between  the. ages 
of  (»  and  14.  These  age  limits,  however,  allow  for  a  period  of  nine  years  In 
which  to  give  three  yeans  of  instruction  and  ])ermit  us  to  divide  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  by  3  wlien  we  come  to  fix  ui>on  the  measure  of 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  the  ends  in  view ;  that  is,  if  tliere  are  suflkHent 
scliool houses,  school-teacliers,  school  furniture,  and  schoolbooks  to  give  continu- 
ous Instruction  to  400,000  children.  It  will  be  |K>ssibie  to  give  every  child  three 
years  of  primary  Instruction  during  the  nine  years  bct^-een  6  and  14.  The  at- 
tendance of  400,000  children  in  the  primary  schools  is  the  standard  toward 
which  the  bureau  of  education  is  aiming,  and  If  It  can  reach  this  standard  and 
maintain  it  for  a  period  of  ten  years  there  will  be,  broadly  speaking,  no  lllit- 
orate  youth  among  the  Filipino  people,  but  the  entire  coming  generation  will 
Ikj  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  tlie  English  language  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  and  fluency ;  will  be  able  to  make  ordinary  arithmetical  calculations, 
including  those  oi>eratlons  which  art*  used  in  ordinary  business;  will  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  rhllippines  and  of  the  continents  and 
countries  of  the  world;  and,  it  Is  believed,  will  have  received  a  very  beneficial 
Influence  upon  their  characters  during  the  formative  period. 

The  past  year  has  shown  a  notable  advance  toward  the  attainment  of  this 
ird  of  primary  Instruction.     In  the  month  of  Septeml>er,  1903,  a  very  clobe 
mtion  of  the  public  school  enrollment  was  made  by  the  division  super- 
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iulGudentst,  Amounting  to  182,202  pupils  for  the  whole  archipelago,  about  6,000 
of  the8e  being  of  intermediate  grade.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  last 
March  this  figure  had  risen  to  227,600.  The  school  returns  for  the  month  of 
July,  1904,  showed  that  there  were  actually  enrolled  263,974.  In  considering 
this  hist  enrolhnent  report  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  it  was  made  the 
schools  had  just  oi>eued  after  the  long  vacation ;  it  was  during  the  rainy  season 
and  the  time  of  rice  planting,  in  w^hich  many  children  are  necessarily  em- 
ployeil.  Reports  subsequent  to  the  1st  of  August  hare  not  been  received  in 
full,  but  from  those  provinces  from  which  returns  are  in  there  is  in  every  case 
a  still  larger  gain,  and  the  probability  is  that  when  the  drier  and  cooler  months 
of  October  and  November  come,  and  the  labor  of  the  children  is  no  longer  neces- 
sriry  in  cultivation,  the  total  number  in  primary  schools  will  reach  300,000  of 
both  sexes. 

This  increase  in  public  school  attendance  of  tlie  past  twelve  months  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  siwntaneous  growth  of  interest  in  public  instruction  among 
Filipinos  of  all  classes.  The  American  schools  passed  the  experimental  stage 
over  a  year  ago.  The  American  teachers  have  fully  won  their  place  in  the 
cx)nfidenee  and  affection  of  the  native  population.  The  period  of  war  with 
its  eniuities,  suspicions,  and  social  disorganisation  is  past  and  the  time  is  ripe 
for  meeting  without  hindrance  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  entire  Filinino  race 
for  American  education.  To  meet  the  increased  demand  for  schools  during 
the  past  year,  a  s>'stem  of  school  districts  has  been  organized,  each  in  charge 
of  an  American  supervising  teacher.  These  districts  usually  embrace  a  single 
municipality,  but  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  American 
teachers,  they  include  two  or  three.  The  population  of  a  district  >'aries  from 
5,000  and  6,000  to  as  many  as  40,000  souls. 

These  district  supervisors  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  riding 
about  from  barrio  to  barrio,  organizhig  the  small  hamlet  schools,  and,  after  they 
*are  once  organi2M>d,  visiting  them  regularly  and  assisting  the  native  teacher  in 
his  work  of  instruction.  Wherever  possible  at  least  once  a  day  all  the  Filipino 
teachers  gather  at  the  central  schoolhouse  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  instruction  under  the  American  teacher. 

For  the  administration  of  public  instruction  in  the  029  municipalities  where 
schools  are  organized  and  in  which,  as  stated  above,  there  are  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  children  in  att^idance,  the  bureau  of  education  has  (September 
15)  a  force  of  700  American  teachers  regularly  employed  and  on  duty  and  49 
American  teachers  who  are  temporary  appointees.  There  are  47  teachers  on 
leave  in  the  United  States  whose  early  return  is  expected  and  40  more  under  ap- 
pointment who  have  not  yet  reached  the  Philippines.  There  are  294  Filipino 
teachers  appointed  as  a  result  of  dvil-service  examination  and  paid  by  the 
bureau  of  education,  and,  in  addition,  3,195  Filipino  teachers  appointed  by 
division  superintendents  and  paid  out  of  local  municipal  funds.  For  the 
FUipino  teachers  actually  engaged  in  class-room  instruction  tiiere  is  an  average 
of  over  70  pupils  to  the  teacher,  an  unfortunately  large  numl>er  when  other 
conditions  are  excellent  and  especially .  so  when  the  poor  housing,  inadequate 
school  furniture,  and  the  still  limited  training  of  the  Filipino  teacher  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number,  sex,  and  average  monthly  salary 
of  Filipino  teachers  for  twelve  months  per  year : 

Filipino  teachers: 

Male 2, 080 

Female 1,054 

Total ^ 3, 134 

Average  salary : 

Male . ^10.38 

Female--. * . 10.  50 

Average 10.31 

Amount  expended  for  salaries : 

Male 2r>5,  oiiK  O."? 

Female 132,745.47 

Total 'SS^.^^SA.,'^*^ 
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*v  ;./  •  yr  ;►•>-..  *  ...  .  ::,^  r'livrji  :rr:  ;,- r-  -s-  «  -i  «s^i:~r'T  mdicaL 
;;•/•'  *:  -'--■  -  -./  -. --.  i:.-:  '•-*':..^r.  w-rr  — >  t-^!  :-■!  -irr .-.'Izeil  in  a 
::-,,  -. -.  ,.-.  M  '.-  '1  •;.*'.  ;*r-.r  '.r.'./  /.  f*^  :.-  ':!--  .f  Kr.r::<t.  ii^troctioD, 
*-'■.•-:.*-:*=-;.- ^  -.'.^r  ;■-:;  >  -a!*:,  i^:.  Kr.jli-L  ■L.r:  j.r>:  ir.  E's»:*b  primer. 
Vr  '  ...  v<-r^  t;>-:  ^:.' r-:;  ;?r--.:..:.:  of  Kr.zli-ii  1-  :rif=r  *->j'::i-;:ir.  l-at  their 
*  ry / -'  *'.'j  '.  '  f  •  ^*-  f -;  vl <  :..^:. *  -I  --r, '  ;*- ^ -  of  .': r*. •  Ll -r-; : •  -.  ir»> -arr.; j  L r.  at- i  h Lpiory 
-* ;.  -  ;  .  •/,  I.  rr  -  v.. :-..'.  I  r.  T  h  - !  r  ff-xrz^  :  :*  •*  r:  •  I'  n  It  I  Le  A  n.-rr:  •  -l  s  t^n-T-t^r  they 
**>..'\  '^  /«■'•  f":*  ;;**!*•  ;-.  ;:.*•.,»::•«>  .f  :»<*.  :":'-'«  i:*  tbi*ir  •■•S'^'**-*-  Fre^iw^-ntly 
Vim-  •.-:':<-*  t,  :;.';.r  '.r*<-  v»^4£  •:•  h;ir  fi*r  L:r^-*-if  L-.'l  ri.v;TTj-.^j  y-jjj  ^b^  tveek  pre- 
^ '■*$':./,  i*ij«  fi  ;«  -.  -Ti-r;,  «if  :;.-t nation,  to  l«*r  of  t'lir  v.i;T:iH.  at  ;;!!.  natur.illy  had 
to  ^-rf-  .»''^*r;.r->».'i:*^l  r-v  tJj<-  <  •.•r;-iijrit  a^-i^tirf-*-.  -ni-rrvNivn.  .--nil  ::i*tm«nion  of 
U^-  A.  .'  rj'i»fi  T'-.^Si*-!-.  Siir:.r:«i:r:;f  to  ^'-'tr.  tlw-  Filipino  tt:M«.-h»T  u::«lor  this 
iu*'*\vA  \u:^  \:,Ai\^  ]ir**ZT*^^  f-.T  in  tijvan^-*:  of  ::nytLiRff  :hat  iv.uM  h:.v»*  been' 
unri'ip.i •'•*!.  Miifif  of  flKr^  LOW  ^fi.i'loy»-»l  ;'r<*  vr-ry  fair  :n<tnio!ors  ia  the 
^ijhJ'-'-t*  fnW  ii'j  'Aiih'ifi  tli«f  pKrr.-ir>'  «^-»'::r**-.  Tlit=-y  h^ve  d^vekir^  wvll  as  dis- 
«;!•). ri;»r!^;ij-.  S''Iit^»!.-'^ff  -  .'n  '-liiir;.'**  <f  FillitifM  t»-:t«  L-'r-*  are  ik^w  almost  in- 
\i:r'iit\Ay  ',w;*'t  Jiri'l  '.v*-!!  *»Tth-rtt],  Th«»  ilaily  i»iv.jn^iiniiiH  is  *^rr:»^  thmofrh  oa. 
f  {/;.<•  SI  rid  -i;'''<-- fully.  \Vli;*r  i*rh«|'i  i?*  inor»r  jn-iiTifylnc  than  anythinir  else  is 
t*i«-  r<'li;jJMli^y  ;irj'i  fidoiiry  th«-\-  *lio'**  to  tb»*ir  work  ainl  th»rir  iiKreiisinsr  pn>- 
f'-"-ioM;»l  f»rWl«'. 

In  inhlit'iou  f'f  tJi«r  <l;:ily  lu<tTW'iUni  j:iv<rn  hy  th»-  ivsideiit  Amerii^n  tearher, 
lUt'  t^-jj/'lK-r"*  of  *'iif'\i  jfro%i:i"f  <»r  *«IkxjI  division  havp  l^t^en  patiiertM  together  at 
Ufift  itU'f  a  y^AT  for  a  \>*'T\*a\  of  from  four  to  *ris:lit  wf^^-ks  in  a  uonual  iustl- 
tiit«'.  Th'-^o  iii^titiit^-*!,  tli«'  first  of  whiirh  was  lield  in  Manila  in  April  and  llaj. 
|fi<fl.  Iiiivc  \ri-*-u  irHKliK'tivo  of  ex''<rlk'nt  fesults.  Iiistniction  has  followed  not 
only  tiM'  onliiiiiry  lir;ifKlu->< — P^ncliHh,  urithmetir*.  peojrraphy.  historj-.  c-ivios.  and 
Hf'U'U*'*'  Hriidi'-yt^— ifiit  a  lar;:*.*  aiiioiiut  of  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  uiethodSL 
Tlj«'  u i II, |, )«.(.(  rnatfcrH  of  Ha<^  and  MrlKXil  orfiranization  and  ct>ndurt  had  to  he 
<'>:piaiii<x|  and  iilii«fr:ifw|.  The  niHlKMl  of  im-sentinj;  the  t^ubje^n.  teaehinir  with 
tb**  UM«  of  tAtjot'in,  I  bo  f'ondiK-t  of  Kn;;Iisli  conversation,  etc..  have  l>et»n  ex- 
pbiiri<*<J  with  Krt'Ht  <an'  and  the  teacliers  drilleil  in  these  nietIio<ls.  Tlie  result 
ban  Ifccu  that  tb«*  Filipino  teafherM  have  left  tli*»se  institutes  with  new  con- 
f  efitionH  of  h<'1hk»1  nianaK*'i'i<'nt  and  of  teaching,  with  ^reat  enthusiasm,  and  with 
tbo  aH«iir#'<l  U'oWiiK  tiiat  the  >:overnna-nt  was  seeking?  to  raise  their  etll4*iency  and 
valu<'.  Vo«r  by  y<*ar  the  n'sults  have  told  in  raising  the  quality  of  primary 
InHtnK'tbm. 

J'rliiiJiry  inHtnution.  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  schools.  Is  now  con- 
dii'-fcd  entirely  in  tlie  HnKlisb  lanjnia^e.  More  than  this,  the  conversation  of 
tb«'  e|;iMH  HHini  is  in  Kn^Iisb.  The  Filipino  teacher  has  l^een  carefully  In- 
st ru*t«H|  to  address  even  the  smallest  pupil  In  short  Enjrlish  seutontH^,  disoard- 
liiK  alMi(»Ht  entirely  the  us4?  of  the  native  dialect  from  the  be^^inning.  in  order 
to  faniiiiari/e  the  eliibl  ImnaHliately  with  s|>oken  Kn^lish.  Under  these  eon- 
ditioriH  tbe  Filliiino  ebild,  who  Is  an  excecnlin^Iy  apt  learner  and  ijossesses 
natural  ability  in  tla*  aequisititai  of  lauKtin^es,  is  making  progress  that  is 
almost  marvelous. 

In  the  appropriatbin  bill  f<>r  tbe  fiscal  year  1004-5  the  number  of  American 
teaebers  is  fixed  at  H<'»:'.,  iiiclu<ling  a  su]>erintendent  for  the  Philii»pine  Normal 


■*  |{f^'iiliitl(inH  (.MvornliiK  tlio  tonchln^  forro  hnvc  )»eon  mndo  more  definite  and  satls- 
fiH-lfiry  by  hmihoii  of  tiiivluK  Won  nuide  a  part  of  the  K'*neral  eivll-servloe  rules  eovemlng 
Uuii)ur  i»inj}loyiJU'tii.  TliiM  Important  Ht<*p  Itcrauic  (.'flTectlve  l^y  tbe  provisioDS  of  act  No. 
■■  -/x»  Mt'piembffr  J,  1003, 
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School  and  a  superintendent  for  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
The  cM)mpen8ation  provided  Is  shown  by  the  following  schedule,  which  can  not 
be  exceeiled : 

Superintendent  normal   school $3,000 

SniMTinteudent  school  of  arts  and  trades 2,400 

3  teachers,  at  $2,000 0,000 

8  teachers,  at  $1,800 14,400 

10  teachers,  at  $1,600 10,000 

50  teachers,  at  $1,500 75,000 

80  teachei-s,  at  $1,400 112,000 

60  teachers,  at  $1,300 78,000 

350  teachers,  at  $1,200 420,000 

50  teachers,  at  $1,100 55,000 

137  teachers,  at  $1,000 137,000 

113  teachei-s,  at  $900 101,700 

Total     (803)  -_- 1, 020, 500 

UNIFORM    COUBSES   OF   STUDY. 

In  accordance  with  his  legally  prescribeil  duties,  the  general  superintendent, 
on  tUe  15th  of  June,  1904,  issued  prescribed  uniform  courses  of  instruction. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  bulletin  upon  this  subject  (Bulletin  No.  7,  bureau 
of  education)  considerable  diversity  existed  in  all  school  work.  These  pre- 
scribed courses  are  for  primary,  Intermediate,  and  secondary  schools. 

As  stated  above,  the  primary  course  is  taught  almost  entirely  by  Filipino 
teachera  under  American  supervision.  It  Is  planned  to  have  this  primary 
course  taught  in  full  in  all  barrio  sc]iools,  the  pupil  to  proceed  therefrom  to 
the  central  municipal  school  for  instruction  in  the  intermediate  courae,  and 
tlience  to  the  provincial  high  school  for  one  of  the  secondary  courses,  which 
aims  to  supply  him  with  a  profession  or  calling.  At  present,  however,  in  the 
majority  of  barrio  schools  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  two  years  of 
primary  instruction,  while  the  central  municipal  school  doing  intermediate 
work  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  provincial  high  schools  are 
giving  their  attention  in  the  current  year  almost  exclusively  to  intermediate 
work.  This  coudilon  is  indicative  of  the  careful  effort  that  is  being  made  to 
grade  pupils  no  higher  than  is  warranted  by  their  facility  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing English. 

Emphasis  upon  *' science  studies.** — Larger 'place  Is  given  to  science  work 
than  is  usual  in  the  public  schools  of  America.  Training  In  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  supplies  the  place  In  the  Philippine  system  of  the  classical 
studies  of  American  school  programmes.  Time  is  gained  thereby  for  that  train- 
ing In  exact  methods  and  concrete  subject-nuitter  for  which  there  Is  peculiar 
nee<l. 

Another  difference  between  American  and  Philippine  educational  conditions 
may  be  noted  in  this  connection.  An  important  function  of  American  educa- 
tional Institutions  had  lain  in  the  direction  of  modifying  the  strongly  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  of  American  life.  No  stimulus  has  been  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  national  tendency  toward  the  acquirement  of  material  benefits. 
Such  tendency  has  ever  been  an  integral  part  of  the  environmental  conditions 
and  racial  temperament.  It  has  led  to  the  highest  material  advancement, 
while  the  academic  spirit  has  been  as  a  guard  against  the  sti fling  of  the 
nonmaterlal. 

Here  in  the  Philippines  the  demand  upon  the  academic  spirit  is  reversed. 
The  great  need  of  Filipino  national  life  is  precisely  in  the  direction  of  effort 
to  acquire  material  benefits.  The  graces  of  the  culture  studies  may  well 
await  later  lessons.  The  crying  need  now  is  for  a  stimulus  which  environment 
and  racial  history  have  for  centuries  denied,  a  stimulus  to  "  practical "  activity. 
It  is  with  that  training  which  gives  the  most  tangible  benefits  that  our 
secondary  and  specialized  education  purposes  to  concern  itself.  Elementary 
training  of  such  character  is  given  under  the  "science  studies,"  while  the  bulk 
of  the  work  In  the  secondary  courses  is  to  the  end  of  efficient  and  scientific 
conduction  of  various  industrial  activities. 

We  look  to  the  Japanese  for  Illustration  of  very  much  that  is  helpful  In 
solving   Philippine   problems.     There  the   most   notable  educational    achleve- 
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meut  of  modem  times  has  been  effected.  They  liave  sbowu  no  conservatism 
in  ttie  work  of  national  regeneration.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  their  educational  system.  In  it  wo  find  a  remarliably  large  place  given  to 
thos<?  subjects  of  which  old  Japan  was  ignorant  and  in  need,  and  which  in 
an  e<lucationai  scheme  may  l)e  groui)ed  as  **  science  studies."  Under  this  ca[>- 
tion  the  Philippine  courses  of  instruction  preiM.Tibe  a  large  amount  of  work 
which  finds  its  subject-matter  in  those  things  which  i.io^t  closely  touch  the 
daily  life  of  the  Filipino  and  affect  his  e(X>iM>mic  status. 

Education  in  the  Philippines  is  concerned  with  a  i)eoi)le  whose  lack  of  ex- 
actness, e.si)ecially  in  their  ment»l  i>i\)cesses,  is  a  conspicuous  nicial  fault.  The 
Filipino  has  an  instinctive  and  intense  reluctance  to  admit  ignorance.  This 
characloristic  has  often  earned  hiui  an  otherwise  undeserved  reputation  for 
unreliability  or  dislionesty.  He  fails  to  appreciate  the  desirability  of  accuracy. 
Training  in  science,  properly  given,  will  develop  a  new  respect  for  exactness 
and  a  concei>tion  of  the  inexi>ediency  of  misstatement,  proving  i>erhai)3  a  better 
corrective  than  methods  which  meet  this  fault  by  more  direct  attack. 

The  plant  and  animal  studies  place  emphasis  upon  economic  values.  They 
give  to  all  students  information  fundamentally  rt>lateil  to  the  lmi>rovement  and 
exi)ausioii  of  agriculture  in  the  islands — information  which  is  more  expanded 
and  aocoinpanied  by  practic*al  field  work  in  the  secondary  course  in  agricul- 
ture. Their  pedagogical  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  induce  accurate 
first-hand  observation  and  reasoning  about  facts  observed.  Especial  difficulty 
lies  in  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  Filiphio  pupil  to  learn  merely  by- rote. 
The  science  studies  largely  eliminate  the  use  of  this  method  In  that  they  re- 
quire answers  as  the  fruit  of  reasoning  rather  than  of  memory.  Filipino  boys 
and  girls  are  quite  alike  in  their  enthusiasm  for  work  which  is  out  of  doors, 
away  from  the  printed  page,  and  concerns  things  which  they  can  handle, 
which  they  have  seen  every  day,  and  which  have  very  considerable  economic 
Importance  for  them. 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

After  what  has  l>een  previously  stated  it  will  be  understood  that  secondary 
Instruction  is  only  beginning  with  the  current  school  year.  Schools  for  more 
advanced  instruction  than  that  provided  by  the  primary  course  were  intended 
also  to  provide  for  students  whose  greater  age  makes  them  reluctant  to  attend 
the  barrio  schools.  Legal  provision  was  made  for  these  institutions  in  act  No. 
372,  quoted  above.  Such  schools  have  been  organized  In  35  provinces,  with 
attendance  varying  from  75  to  500.  By  an  understanding  which  has  already 
been  suggested,  the  proviiK'ial  boards  are  expected  to  provide  by  rental  or 
construction  for  housing  of  these  8chools>  while  the  bureau  of  education  sup- 
plies teachers  and  educational  e<iuipment.  This  arrangement  has  led  to  the 
designation  of  these  schools  for  higher  instruction  as  ** provincial  schools" — 
i.  e.,  schools  supiHjrted,  at  least  In  part»  by  the  provincial  governments.  This 
somewhat  ambiguous  expression  has  been  recently  modified  upon  the  forms  of 
the  bureau  into  "  provincial  high  schools." 

The  course  in  literature,  history,  and  the  sciences  in  these  schools  will  com- 
i>are  with  the  American  high  school  course,  altlu>ugh  the  requisites  for  admis- 
sion are  less  difilcult  and  several  courses  taught  in  American  high  schools  here 
receive  loss  consideration.  This  will  be  most  noticeable  in  two  lines.  The 
first  is  the  classical  languages.  The  slight  attention  paid  to  Latin  and  the 
elimination  of  Greek  are  made  necessary  by  the  importance  of  other  subjects 
whii'h  must,  in  view  of  immediate  needs,  be  emphasized.  While  in  the  United 
States  we  depend,  in  our  training  of  the  youth,  upon  Latin  and  Greek  for 
giving  breadth  of  mind  and.  depth  of  Intellectual  and  moral  insight,  here  in  the 
Philii)pincs  we  must  depend  ui>on  English  literature  for  these  same  purposes. 
It  in  believed  that  English  is  adequate  to  impart  these  essentials  of  education, 
both  in  disciplinary  and  spiritual  aspects.  The  other  notable  difference  Is  in 
the  teaching  of  higher  mathematics.  There  can  be  found  place  in  such  a  course 
as  tliis  for  hardly  more  than  the  briefest  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
Advanced  work  in  these  branches,  in  trigonometry,  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics must  necessarily  be  left  to  be  pursued  in  8i>ecial  courses  leading  up  to 
professional  training.  The  course  has  been  drawn  to  emi>hasize  the  subjects 
of  education  which  have  heretofore  been  much  neglected  in  the  I^hilippines, 
and  these  ai»i)ear  to  be  literature,  history,  and  the  modern  sciences. 

•This  course  will  doubtless  receive  modification  as  it  is  put  to  the  test  of 
actual  trial. 
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SCHOOL   UU1LDTN08. 

School  buildings  which  were  erected  by  the  Spanish  Government  are  still 
standing,  and  to  some  degree  serviceable,  in  at  least  374  municipalities.  Their 
total  number  summarized  from  recent  reix>rts  is  5^.  These  buildings,  though 
usually  substantially  built  of  stone  or  brick,  are  as  a  rule  iworly  lighted  and 
seldom  of  a  typo  that  conforms  to  good  schoolhouse  designs.  During  the  mili- 
tary occupation  many  of  these  buildings  were  occupied  as  army  storehouses  or 
offices.  In  some  cases  they  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  war.  Others  have 
been  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  decay.  In  most  cases,  however,  where  the  ex- 
pense was  justified,  these  buildings  have  now  been  reconstructed  or  repaii-ed. 

Building  has  been  exceedingly  expensive  in  the  islands  ever  since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  and,  while  less  so  now  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  five 
years.  Is  stUl  costly.  Furthermoi-e,  school  buildings  were  never  erecte<l  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  numerous  hamlets  of  which  each  municipality  is  composed. 
The  public  school  building  was  always  located  on  the  plaza,  and  was  never 
built  large  enough  to  house  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  children  of  the  pueblo 
who  are  now  presenting  themselves  for  instruction. 

Thus  the  narrow  sites  or  poor  construction  of  the  Spanish  schoolhouses,  their 
Inadeiiuate  size  even  where  they  still  stand,  the  absence  of  buildings  in  the 
barrios,  and  the  fact  that  no  buildings  whatever  for  secondary  instruction 
were  erected  by  the  Si)anish  Government  have  compelled  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion to  begin  practically  at  the  bottom  and  plan  an  entirely  new  system  of 
public  school  buildings  for  the  islands.  The  plan  adopted  contemplates  three 
kinds  of  school  buildings — the  barrio  school,  the  municiiml  school,  and  the  group 
of  high  school  buildings. 

Turning  next  to  municipal  school  buildings,  reports  have  been  secured  from 
all  but  two  divisions  with  nearly  complete  data.  As  stated  above,  the  534  or 
more  buildings  left  by  the  Spanish  Government  have,  almost  without  exception, 
been  put  into  a  fair  condition  of  repair.  Roofs,  which  generally  were  destroyed 
during  the  progress  of  war,  have  been  replaced,  new  fioors  laid,  and  in  many 
cases  new  windows  and  doors  opened,  allowing  larger  admission  of  light  and  air. 

Under  American  rule  up  to  I>ecember,  1003,  there  had  been  constructed  360 
new  school  buildings.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  built  in  the  year  1903. 
These  figures  do  not  distinguish  between  schoolhouses  built  of  stone  or  hard 
w^oods,  and  of  consequent  durability,  and  those  built  of  light  materials  with 
grass  or  nipa  thatched  roofs ;  but  about  40  are  of  the  former  class. 

A  comparatively  large  amount  of  school  building  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  seven  months  of  the  present  calendar  year.  Most  of  these  are  barrio 
schoolhouses,  built  of  bard-wood  frames,  nipa  or  grass  roofs,  bamboo  walls, 
and  usually  bamboo  floors,  although  In  some  cases  these  are  of  hard  wood. 

Summarizing,  we  have  the  following  total  of  mun>clpal  and  barrio  school 
buildings: 

Serviceable  schoolhouses  of  Spanish  construction 534 

Built  under  American  rule  in  the  period  ending  December,  1903 3(59 

Already  built  or  under  contract  for  erection  in  the  calendar  year  1004 COO 

Total 1, 503 

Those  left  from  the  Spanish  period  which  were  of  light  materials  and  are  uo^ 
longer,  truly  serviceable  are  not  here  included.  Of  these  395  are  practically' 
completed. 

This  leaves  approximately  712  scliools  for  which  there  are  no  public  school- 
houses.  According  to  reports,  333  of  these  were  housed  last  year  in  buildings 
i*ented  by  municipalities. 

The  remaining  scliools,  to  the  number  of  380,  are  housed  In  private  residences 
loaned  to  the  municipality  without  rental ;  a  considerable  number  in  convents 
or  parish  houses  where  these  buildings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality 
and  have  been  offered  by  the  municipality  for  occupancy  by  school,  and  a  still 
larger  number  are  held  in  the  town  halls  or  presidenclas.  A  few  small  schools 
are  held  in  the  houses  of  the  teachers. 

THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AT  MANILA. 

Schools  maintained  by  the  Philippines  for  the  direct  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fession or  trade  are  three:  The  Philippine  Normal  School,  established  V^  V^V\ 
the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  eaU\)\\«\i^  Vvi  \^\>  vs^jJi.  W^t  ^\i^^i- 
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plnfi  Nniitir'nl  8r-hor>l«  c*fftabIiHhed  in  IKiO  by  the  Hoard  of  Commerce  of  Manila 
and  rfK»p*fn«*d  wxai  aftor  American  oc<ruimtion. 

The  Philippinfj  S'ormal  Hchof^L — During  the  past  year  this  institution  hag 
made  ;;ratifyiiif?  ifrff^rtftvL  The  attendance  has  increased  by  one-third  and  the 
requireiiientH  for  cntrani*e  have  been  raised  very  materially.  A  corresponding 
Improvement  In  the  guality  of  students  entering  has  been  noted.  The  work  of 
the  high  s<.'hooIs  througliout  the  provinces  has  shown  itself  not  only  in  the 
better  preparation  of  those  entering  the  lower  classes,  but  has  also  given  a 
considerable  numl)er  of  desirable  students  for  the  more  advanced  classes.  All 
of  the  15  members  of  last  year's  graduating  class  are  now  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  ['. 

A  deimrture  was  made  this  year  in  the  admission  of  advanced  students  who 
do  not  expec't  to  become  teachers.  Courses  in  advance  of  those  offered  in  the 
provincial  high  w;ho<^]s  have  been  announced.  These  are  adapted  to  prepare 
students  for  entering  American  colleges  or  the  future  University  ot  the 
Philippines. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  normal  school  report  for  the 
month  of  July,  ISXM : 


Boys. 

SCO 
801 

Oirlfl. 

Total. 

Kii  roll  men  t 

167 
147 

fi(27 

A v^'nu'f*  fitU'iiduncv 

461 

The  Phllippihc  School  of  Arts  and  Trades, — In  the  past  year  there  has  been 
great  Increase  in  interest  in  the  work  of  this  school.  This  is  es|)ecially  gratify- 
ing, inasmut'h  as  a  year  ago  there  was  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  attendance 
of  desirable  students  sufficient  to  fully  use  the  accommodations  provided.  In 
the  current  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  decline  fuliy  75  applicants.  The 
preneiit  cHjnipment  of  the  school  is  adequate  for  about  150  pupils.  By  conducting 
i)oth  day  classes  and  night  classes,  270  pupils  in  all  are  now  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  following  tabic  indicates  the  increase  in  the  present  year  In  the  day 
classes : 


Study. 


EiiKliftli  branchofl 

Drawing 

Metal  work 

WcxKlwork 

Telegraphy 


8cptem> 

Scpteni' 

ber,  1903. 

ber,  1904. 

110 

ISO 

67 

120 

11 

44 

51 

70 

37 

SO 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease. 

+4D 
+» 
+88 
+1» 
-  7 


The  school  has  furnished  40  telegraph  operators  to  the  Philippine  constab-*. 
ulary.  These  young  men  have  done  their  work  satisfactorily,  and  many  have 
been  i>roniote<l.  The  drawing  department  has  furnished  G  men  for  work,  4 
^belng  teachers  and  2  draftsmen.  This  department  has  also  assisted  the  office 
of  tiie  giMieral  superintendent  by  making  charts  and  drawings  for  bullet-lns  of 
the  buroau  and  various  drawings  for  school  buildings.  •"•'^ 

The  Philippine  'SaxUical  School, — The  oldest  e<lucatlonal  institution  In  the, 
IsIhikIh  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  e<lucation  is  the  Philippine 
Nautical  S<*ho<)l.  which  was  establlshcKl  by  the  board  of  commerce  of  Manila 
in  the  year  18.'W.  The  school  was  begun  in  a  building  on  Calle  Cablldo,  In- 
tranniros,  the  exact  location  of  which  is  not  certainly  l^nown,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  this  place  until  the  year  1803,  when  the  building  was  totally  destroyed 
by  an  enrtlaiuake.  The  friends  of  the  institution,  unwilling  that  it  should 
cease  to  exist,  secured  a  site  on  Calle  San  Juan  do  I^tran.  About  1884  the 
school  was  removed  to  Calle  Palacio  and  In  1898  to  its  present  site  on  Calle 
Santa  KIcna,  In  the  district  of  BInondo.  < 

The  study  of  mathematics  lias  always  been  made  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
course,  nnd  from  time  to  time  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  amounting  In  all 
to  s()niethlng  over  $HMK)0,  was  provided  by  the  board  of  commerce  and  ex- 
pondet}  for  equipment  by  the  educational  officials  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
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f9onio  of  the  apparatus  being  yet  in  the  possession  of  tlie  school  and  in  use  In 
its  work. 

Several  additions  to  the  school  equipment  liave  recently  been  made,  including 
a  valuable  chronometer  and  four  10-oar  28-foot  boats. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Spanish  rule  the  school  had  been  placed  under  the 
dire<rtlon  of  the  civil  government  of  the  islands. 

MUSIC,    DRAWING,   AND   KINDERGARTEN. 

Work  in  these  lines  has  been  conducted  in  the  city  schools  of  Manila  during 
the  pjffit  year.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  special  teachers  for  these  lines  of 
work  this  instruction  while  in  the  experimental  stage  has  t)een  limited  with  a 
few  exceptions  to  the  city  of  Manila. 

SCHOOLS   FOB  PAGAN    TRIBES. 

In  the  preceding  portion  of  the  report  figures  relating  to  population,  taxation, 
school  attendance,  etc.,  iiave  embraced  only  the  Christian  population  of  the 
islands.  Very  little  teaching  has  yet  been  done  among  the  pagan  tribes.  These 
Iteoples  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  yet  it  will  be  some  time  l)efore 
anything  more  than  tentative  experiments  for  their  education  can  be  under- 
taken. There  are  a  few  wild  inhabitants  In  Panay  and  Negros  (the  Bukitnon) 
and  a  similar  but  more  numerous  element  in  Misamis  and  Surigao.  Eventually, 
of  course,  these  i>eopIe  should  have  instruction  at  public  expense  and  be 
assisted  toward  civilization.  No  schools  have  been  started  for  the  Mangyan 
of  Mindoro,  but  even  the  Christian  towns  of  this  Island  have  received  so  little 
in  the  way  of  public  instruction  in  the  past  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  In  this 
province  will  probably  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  for  some  time  to  come. 
On  the  islands  of  Busuanga  and  Paragua  there  Is  a  small,  scattered  pagan  ele- 
ment and  in  the  south  of  Paragua  a  Mohammedan  Malay  element.  No  schools 
have  as  yet  been  established  for  these  people.  The  only  practical  plan  in  view 
Is  to  secure  a  few  bright  representatives  of  each  settlement  or  band  and  edu- 
cate them  at  some  provincial  school  to  become  Instructors  and  leaders  of  their 
own  i>eople.  In  the  Province  of  Zambales  one  school  has  been  established  iu 
the  barrio  of  Botolan  for  Negrito  children — the  only  effort  being  made  at  pres- 
ent to  educate  these  little  blacks.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  proceeded  far 
enough  to  indicate  anything.  In  northern  Luzon,  however,  in  the  Cordillera 
Central,  the  pagan  element  Is  numerous  and  relatively  very  Important.  Here 
is  the  great  stock  of  primitive  Malayan  tribes  known  as  the  Igorrote.  These 
|)eople  number  something  over  200,000,  being  most  numerous  in  the  old  Spanish 
polltico-commandancias  of  Bontoc,  Qulangan,  I^epanto,  and  Benguet,  and  in  the 
Province  of  Abra.  Schools  were  established  among  the  Igorrote  of  Benguet  three 
years  ago,  but  there  have  been  few  results  proportionate  to  the  effort  made. 
It  is  dosinible,  however,  that  a  few  young  men  in  each  of  the  strong  and  power- 
ful towns  which  cover  the  steep  mountain  sides  of  the  Cordillera  should  re- 
ceive the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  and  thereby  be  able  to  serve  as 
interpreters  and  local  officials  among  their  own  people.  The  Spanish  system 
was  to  place  anjlocano  with  the  title  of  **  dlrectorclUo  "  In  each  of  these  towns 
as  soon  as  they  were  conquered  or  subdued.  These  officers,  as  representing 
Spanish  authority,  practically  governed  the  towns.  Their  presence  was  and  is 
distasteful  to  the  Igorrote,  who  are  beginning  to  appneclate  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  them  through  having  members  of  their  own  tribe  competent  to 
represent  the  government.  With  this  object  In  view,  training  schools  have  been 
established  for  Igorrote  boys  at  Bagulo,  Benguet;  Cervantes,  Lepanto-Bontoc ; 
in  Qulangan  at  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  cuartel  and  mission  station,  and  at 
Alilem,  Amburayan.  These  schools  have  not  yet  progressed  very  far.  The  one 
at  Bagulo  Is  the  oldest  and  most  fully  organized.  Appropriation  was  made  by 
the  Insular  government  for  school  buildings  and  a  central  recitation  building 
with  several  other  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boys  have  been  built. 
These  buildings  are,  however,  of  poor  type.  Something  over  100  boys  were  in 
attendance  at  this  school  last  year.  At  Bontoc  a  school  building  has  been 
erected  and  Is  now  complete,  costing  $280  to  the  government.  Some  60  boys 
have  received  profitable  Instruction  at  this  sciiool  In  the  past  year.  At  Or- 
vantes  a  site  has  been  chosen  and  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment. At  Qulangan,  which  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  head-hunting  region, 
occupied  by  a  fierce  but  Industrious  people  numbering  altogether  about  40,000, 
very  Interesting  work  has  been  begun  under  a  le«iQ\i^t  ^1  Vo:c%<^  ^^^^iwtvecksj^  \^ 
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Indian  schools  iu  the  United  Slates.  School  gardening  and  elementary  tool 
work  have  been  startetl  here.  An  ai)i)ropriation  is  needed  for  the  construction 
of  buildings. 

A  provisional  course  of  study  covering  about  four  years  has  been  outlined 
for  these  Igorrote  schools.  It  pi'ovldes  for  instruction  iu  the  English  language 
to  a  point  where  a  child  can  siwak,  read,  and  write  it  readily,  for  elementary 
aritlunetic,  for  onougii  get)graphy  to  give  the  child  an  idea  of  the  world  exist- 
ing outside  of  his  own  wild  mountains,  and  some  study  of  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  his  own  mountain  region.  Industrial  work  is  planned  to  cover 
agriculture,  elementary  cari)entr>'  work,  and  elementary  ironwork.  In  a  few 
Igorrote  towns  skillful  ironwork  is  done  by  the  i)eoi)le.  This  industry  being 
filtogether  localized,  the  hammers  and  anvils  are  of  stone  and  the  bellows 
are  of  the  rude  cylindrical  style  conmion  throughout  Malaysia.  Yet  with  these 
tools  the  Igorrote  i)roduces  very  carefully  made  bolosy  axes,  and  spears.  He  is 
naturally  interested  in  improving  his  Ironv/ork  and  the  tools  with  which  he 
conducts  it.  and  there  promises  to  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  lurge  attendance 
of  boys  for  this  kind  of  instruction.  In  ironwork,  as  well  as  in  carpentry, 
the  instruction  will  bo  simple  in  character  and  limited  to  teaching  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  a  few  useful  American  tools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  must  be  advanced  and  scientific  in  character.  The  Igorrote  is  already 
the  best  and  practically  the  only  scientific  agriculturist  in  the  Philippines.  At 
enormous  labor,  extending  over  many  generations,  these  mountain  people  have 
built  up  astounding  terraces  ci>vering  the  mountain  mile  after  mile.  These 
terraces  are  usually  under  irrigation.  They  are  carefully  fertilized  and  tended. 
The  crops  are  camotes,  rice,  tobacco,  taro,  several  vegetables,  and  cotton.  His 
agriculture  can,  however,  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  improved  seeds, 
by  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects,  and  by  making  more  general  the  cultiva- 
tion of  certain  products  which  are  now  localized. 

For  the  girls,  industrial  work  will  center  around  the  teaching  of  spinning  and 
weaving.     As  stated  above,  cotton  is  raised,  but  only  in  a  few  localities. 

SCHOOLS    IN    THE    MOBO   PROVINCK. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Moro  Province  under  special  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Septeml)er,  3903,  the  schools  of  southern  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Archii)elago  have  been  administered  separately  from  this  bureau.  The  school 
superintendent  for  this  region  is  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  provincial 
council. 

\  The  school  problem  presented  here  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The  i)opu- 
lation  is  of  three  kinds:  A  small  Christian  population  which  followed  the 
Spanish  soldiers  and  missionaries  into  southern  Mindanao  and  formed  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  forts ;  the  MohamnuHlan  population,  which 
comprises  the  large  majority  of  the  inliabltants,  and  the  pagan  tribes  living  in 
Hie  hilly  interior  of  the  mainland  of  Mindanao.  By  none  of  these  three  classes 
are  public  schools  thoroughly  welcH>med.  The  Christian  population  is  devotedly 
attached  to  their  own  parochial  schools,  which  are  supervised  by  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries who  have  returned  to  their  parishes.  The  Moros  retain  all  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Mohammedan  devotee  everywhere,  and  have  been  unable  to 
decide  whether  the  American  is  to  be  accepted  or  resisted.  The  pagan  tribes 
ore  iu  a  state  of  barbarism  in  which  it  Is  impossible  for  them  to  understand  the 
i*eason  or  advantages  of  scliools. 

►  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  public  education,  especially  In  the  last  year,  has 
made  encH>uraglng  progress  In  this  part  of  tlie  archipelago.  The  organization 
of  the  government  of  the  Moro  Province  led  to  a  marked  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  Their  administration  was  centralized,  and  sufll- 
cient  funds  secured  for  their  supiwrt  By  act  No.  1  of  the  Moro  legislative 
council,  all  schools  of  the  Moro  region  were  made  provincial  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  52  such  schools  were  In  operation,  10  of  which  had  been 
newly  established.  The  majority  of  these  are  among  the  Christian  tribes  and 
attended  for  the  most  part  only  by  Christians,  but  there  are  7  which  are 
attended  by  Moros  and  2  by  pagan  Bagobos  in  the  Gulf  of  Davao.  There  are 
on  duty  In  this  province  15  American  teachers  and  54  native  teachers,  9  of 
whom  are  Mohammedans.  These  are  all  paid  from  provincial  funds.  The 
total  enrollment  of  these  52  schools  was  2,114,  of  whom  the  boys  numbered 
3,281)  and  the  girls  825.  About  240  of  these  pupils  were  Moros,  110  Bagobos,  and 
flio  bnlnuco  vf  Christ  inn  imrent&gQ., 
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A  four  years*  course  of  primary  Instruction  lins  been  put  into  effe<:t  by  the 
scliool  superintendent  of  the  province.  It  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the 
prinuiry  coui'se  prescribed  by  this  office  for  the  archIi)elago.  The  study  of 
English  has  had  foremost  attention,  but  the  Moro  Province,  unlike  otlier  parts 
of  tlie  archipelago,  requires  some  attention  paid  to  tlie  native  languages.  The 
Christian  population  of  soutlieru  Mindanao,  and  especially  that  of  Zamboanga, 
speak  a  corrupt  Spanish,  tlie  native  dialects  having  disappeared.  The  Moros 
s)ieak  a  number  of  different  dialects,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  by  means  of  Arabic  characters.  The  number  of  Moros  who  can  read 
and  write  in  the  native  characters  Is  estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
as  8  i)er  cent,  4  per  cent  among  the  Sulus,  less  than  2  per  cent  among  the  Samals, 

Tlie  Moro  Province  appropriated  $42,615.48  for  educational  puriK>ses  for  the 
nine  months  ending  July.  1904,  and  the  expenditures  were  $23,449.08,  leaving  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $19,100.34. 

Sttminary  of  staihfics. 

Day  schools: 

Primary- 2,  233 

Intermediate 12 

Provincial 38 

Technical 3 

Total 2,280 

Night   schools 400 

Total    »»hools 2,  740 

Teachers : 

American 787 

Native- 
Insular 288 

Municipal 3, 120 

Total 4,  201 

Population 7, 105. 110 

School  population 1,408,091 

Enrollment 279,  414 

Attendance 194, 154 

Schoolhouses 1, 484 

f^tatcment  shoicinp  the  proportion  of  children  at  present  reached  hy  school 
work  to  the  total  population  of  children  of  school  age* 

Population 7,  li>3,510 

School  population,  ages  6  to  10,  Inclusive 1,428,001 

Children  who  should  be  In  school « 468,487 

Enrollment  August  1 280,414 

Attendance  August  1 • 194, 1,'>4 

Children  for  whom  additional  primary  instruction  must  be  organized-       199, 070 

Percentage  of  children  in  school 19 

Percentage  of  children  to  be  yet  reached . 14 

CENSUS  STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  preceding  account  apparently  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  public  schools 
under  the  American  bureau  of  education,  and  therefore  affords  no  information 
as  to  the  other  educational  facilities  In  the  islands.  The  census  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  taken  in  1903,  however,  gives  statistics  of  private  and  religious 


•  The  basis  of  this  estimate,  as  indicated  in  the  body  of  the  report,  Is  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14. 
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ftohools  which  Bupplement  those  contained  In  the  foregoing  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  education.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  statistics  taken 
from  the  two  sources  indicated,  which  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  statement 
on  page  671  of  the  Census  Report,  Volume  III,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to 
separate  with  certainty  the  public  schools  from  the  private  and  religious  schools 
in  the  census  schedules.  There  were  undoubtedly  schools  which  were  essentially 
public,  being  free  and  supported  I)y  the  funds  of  the  local  government  or  pri- 
vate contributions,  but  which  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation. Most  of  these,  if  not  all,  were  called  public  schools  in  the  schedules, 
and  have  been  so  tabulated.  Their  inclusion  Is  probably  the  reason  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  figures  relating  to  public  schools  compared  with  those  of  the 
bureau  of  education. 

With  this  explanation,  which  does  not,  however,  account  for  a  number  of  par- 
ticular discrepancies,  we  reprint  some  of  the  census  statistics  relating  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  No  reiwrt  of  the  condition  of  the  university 
has  been  received  since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  this  bureau  for  1807-08. 

Primary  schools: 

Public 1,  503 

Private 051 

Keligious 314 


rr 


Total 2,858 

Secondary  schools : 

Public 40 

Private 52 

Religious 10 

Total 102 

Sui>erior  s<*hools .. 2 

This  makes  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  islands  (including  those  of 
university  grade)  2,0G2.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  1,503  public  schools  are 
given  by  the  census,  if  the  2,286  primary  day  schools  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  are  public  schools.  The  census  figures  show  that  only 
55.8  per  cent  of  the  primary  schools  were  public  schools,  the  private  (951) 
and  religious  (314)  schools  amounting  to  44.2  per  cent.  In  secondary  educa- 
tion the  private  (52)  and  religious  (10)  schools  took  the  lead  over  the  public 
(40)  schools.  According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education 
quoted  above,  the  secondary  schools  under  the  bureau  are  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion. 

The  census  adds  on  this  point:  In  38  out  of  the  50  political  subdivisions 
above  given  public  schools  outnumbered  the  private  and  religious  schools 
taken  together.  In  certain  provinces  nearly  all  the  schools  were  public.  In 
11  other  provinces  mentioned,  Including  the  rich  provinces  of  Albay  and  Manila, 
the  private  and  religious  schools  outnumbered  the  ilublic  schools.  Of  the  52 
private  secondary  schools  18  were  in  Albay,  10  in  Manila,  and  7  in  one  other 
province.  The  large  number  of  private  and  parochial  schools  is  partly  due 
to  a  reactionary  feeling  In  regard  to  the  secular  character  of  the  public 
scliools,  In  which  no  religious  Instruction  is  allowed  during  the  school  session. 
This  prejudice  Is,  however,  dying  out  since  the  school  law  allows  religious 
instruction  for  one  and  one-half  hours  three  times  a  week  In  the  school  building. 
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The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  periods  of  construction  of 
the  school  buildings  of  the  islands: 


Dates  of  erection  of  school  buildings. 


1900-1003 2,075 

1800-1000 

1880-1890 

1870^1880 

18P.0-1870 

1850-1860 

1840-^1850 


289 

1820-1830. 

150 

1810-1820 

84 

1800-1810 

65 

1700-1800. 

23 

1600-1700 

5 

Unknown 

12 
9 
5 
5 
9 
5 
226 


The  census  gives  a  larger  number  of  public  school  buildings  than  the  bureau 
of  eilucation,  besides  the  private  schools,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  sum- 
mary : 


Public  schoolhouses : 

Nipa -  1,085 

Durable 885 


Total 1,070 


Owned 1,652 

Rented 318 


Total 1,970 


Private  schoolhouses: 

Nipa 1,217 

Durable 274 


Total 1,491 


Owned 1,396 

Rented 95 


Total 1,491 


The  census  gives  an  aggregate  of  5,925  teachers,  of  whom  3,667  were  in  the 
public,  1,657  in  the  private,  and  601  in  the  religious  schools.  The  bureau  of 
education  gives  4,195  public  school  teachers.  There  were  434  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools,  of  whom  161  were  in  the  public,  191  in  the  private,  and  82 
in  the  religious  schools.  There  were  65  professors  in  the  two  superior  institu- 
tions (University  of  Santa  Tomas  at  Manila,  and  the  Institute  Aclan,  a  private 
university  in  Calibo,  province  of  Capiz).'  Of  the"  5,925  teachers,  4,898  were  Fili- 
pinos (3,120  men  and  1,778  women)  and  785  were  Americans  (551  men  and  234 
women)  ;  236  were  Spanish  (133  men  and  103  women),  besides  5  Chinese  (4 
men,  1  woman),  and  1  Englishman.  > 

It  further  appears  that  of  the  3,667  public  school  teachers  in  1903,  2,880  of  the 
Filipinos  were  Catholics  and  13  Protestants,  00  of  the  Americans  were  Catholics 
and  708  Protestant;  there  were  6  of  other  faiths.  Of  the  2,258  private  or 
religious  school  teachers,  2,003  Filipinos  were  Catholics  and  2  Protestants;  7 
Americans  were  Catholics  and  10  Protestants,  and  the  236  Spaniards  were  all 
Catholics. 

The  census  (1903)  gives  the  enrollment  at  356,385,  of  whom  266,362  were  in 
the  public  schools,  63,545  in  the  private,  and  26,478  in  the  religious  schools.  Of 
this  number,  341,938  were  enrolled  in  the  primary  grade,  261,615  being  In  the 
public  primary,  56,405  In  the  private  primary,  and  23,918  in  the  religious  (paro- 
chial) schools.  The  secondary  grade  included  a  total  of  14,011,  of  whom  4,747 
were  in  the  public,  7,022  in  the  private,  and  2,242  in  the  religious  schools.  There 
were  also  436  university  students.  (The  census  school  age  was  5  to  17,  and  there 
were  2,137,397  children  of  this  age.) 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was  74.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  96  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  was  in  the  primary  grade.  Nine  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  people  outside  of  Manila  could  use  Hnglish. 
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FiLirXNO    STUDENTS   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 
[Extracts  from  tbc  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Filipino  students  in  ttic  United  States.] 

Tlio  iiliin  to  send  BtiulentH  from  the  Phillpiiinos  for  e<l»icatio!i.  even  complete 
Ainericjuiization,  to  tlie  United  States,  has  been  the  punx>fte  of  tlie  educational 
aiitlioritieH  since  soon  after  the  Implantation  of  civil  government  in  the  archi- 
pelajco  by  the  Americans.  It  took  definite  form  with  the  passage  of  act  No. 
85-1  by  the  rhilipi)ine  Commission  on  August  2G,  100.3. 

A  resolution  of  the  Commission  fixed  the  number  for  the  first  year  at  100 
student**,  75  of  wliom  were  to  be  appointed  from  throughout  the  archipelago. 

The  apportionment  was  based  roughly  upon  the  school  i>opulation  and  the 
Importance  in  industrial  lines  of  the  respective  provinces. 

For  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  students  in  the  various  provinces  the  pro- 
vincial governor  and  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  were  instructed  to 
propose  candidates  for  appointment,  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
telegram  hereinafter  quoted.  With  very  few  excei)tlons  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors are  Filipinos,  the  exceptions  being  Americans.  The  division  superin- 
tendents of  schools  are  all  Americans.  These  two  officials  of  course  possessed 
a  complete  Ivnowledge  of  local  conditions,  the  governor  being  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  social  standing  of  the  Individual  applicants,  while  the  divi- 
sion sui)erintendent,  i>ersonally  and  through  his  teachers,  had  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  students.  The  concurrence  of  both 
of  these  ofliclals  was  necessary,  and  they  were  guided  wholly  by  the  terms  of 
the  following  telegram,  which  was  sent  to  each  of  the  provincial  governors : 

After  conference  witli  the  division  superintendent  of  schools,  select  for  appointment  a« 

Btudents  in  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  Filipino  students 

of  tlic  public  schools  between  10  and  21  years  of  age.  Each  candidate  is  subject  to  ex* 
amination  in  Manila,  and  in  case  of  rejection  his  expenses  to  Manila  and  return  home 
will  he  paid  by  the  government.  Each  student  must  be  of  unquestionable  moral  and 
physical  qualiflcatlons,  weight  l)eing  given  to  social  status.  lie  must  be  well  advanced 
In  English,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  of  exceptional  general  intelligence. 
We  must  have  the  best  boys  in  your  province.  Appointees  must  sign  agreement  to  con* 
form  to  reasonable  regulations  and  to  enter  the  I'hilippine  civil  service  upon  return  to 
Islands  for  a  period  equal  to  that  spent  in  the  United  States  at  government  expense. 
Every  qualification  mentioned  is  imperative.  Expenses  of  api>ointees  will  be  paid  by 
the  government  after  eml»arkation  at  Manila  for  the  United  States.  Telegraph  selections 
immediately  in  the  name  of  yourself  and  division  superintendents,  and  hold  candidates 
in  readiness  to  proceed  at  once,  upon  telegraphic  orders,  to  Manila  and  the  United 
States.  Certify  immediately  this  telegram  to  division  superintendent  of  schooto.  Prompt 
actiou  is  desired. 

Taft,  Civil  Qovernor. 

Practically  all  of  thc^^^e  provinces  held  competitive  examinations,  and  those 
Btudents  securing  the  highest  averages,  who  presented  the  other  qualifications 
necessary,  were  certified  to  the  civil  governor  by  the  officials  named.  Upon 
these  certifications  the  appointments  of  the  75  students  were  made,  and  they 
were  directed  to  proceed  to  Manila  in  season  to  embark. 

The  other  25  of  the  first  hundred  were  chosen  from  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants, and  were  proposed  after  examination  by  a  committee  com[>osed  of  Dr. 
T.  II.  Panlo  de  Tavera,  Philippine  Commissioner;  Hon.  A.  W.  Fergusson,  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Filipino  students.  This  selection 
was  made  without  reference  to  attendance  upon  public  schools,  as  was  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  75.  Natural  ability,  together  with  special  mental  and 
physical  fitness  and  iiromise,  moral  character,  and  general  availability  deter- 
mined the  selection. 

The  students  were  distributed  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
Kovember  and  were  located  as  follows:  At  Santa  Barbara,  7  students;  at 
Ventura,  0;  at  Ilueneme,  4;  at  Santa  Paula,  4;  at  Claremont.  In  the  public 
schools,  4,  and  In  the  Pomona  College.  8;  at  San  Diego,  in  the  high  school,  5, 
and  in  the  State  Normal  School,  9;  in  National  City,  5:  at  Compton,  4;  at  Whlt- 
tier,  0;  at  Kedlands,  0;  at  Itlverside.  10.  Two  students  already  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  their  ai)pointment  were  located,  1  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  1 
at  Ann  Arl)or,  Mich. 

Several  i*easons  induced  me  to  brijg  them  to  southern  California  at  that 
time,  the  climate  of  course  furnishing  the  most  potent    The  schools  of  Call- 
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fornia  are  of  a  supoiior  grade,  and  they  were  freely  offered  for  our  purposes. 
Half  tuition  was  granted  at  Pomona  College,  no  tuition  l)einff  paid  elsewhere. 
A  warm  and  hospitable  reception  was  awaiting  the  students  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  of  the  eonnnunities  where  they  were  placed,  and  they  will  be  in 
every  respect  better  fitted  for  a  change  to  a  different  climate  and  entrance  into 
new  schools  next  fall. 

In  accordance  with  my  rec^ommendation,  made  and  repeated  in  former  reports, 
the  Commission  has  seen  fit  generously  to  provide  in  act  1133,  amendatory  to 
act  vS54,  tliat  the  necessary  expenses  of  medical  attendance  upon  the  Filipino 
students  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to,  and  not  deducted  from,  the  regular  annual 
allowance  of  $500  for  each  student. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  rejwrt  (from  October  10,  1003,  to  June  30, 
1004)  the  students  have  exi>ended  for  education  and  maintenance  an  average 
sum,  approximately,  of  $295  each. 

In  every  town  students  have  been  given  private  instruction.  In  some  cases 
this  special  tuition  has  been  paid  for,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been 
furnished  by  the  regular  teachers  outside  of  scIkk)!  hours,  and  solely  on  account 
of  the  personal  interest  felt  by  the  teachers  in  the  students.  Not  one  of  the 
liundriKl  students  comprising  the  first  expedition  to  the  United  States  failed  of 
promotion  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  and  many  were  promoted  during  the 
year  as  well.  They  have  kept  pace  nearly  always  on  equal  terms  with,  and 
often  a  little  ahead  of,  their  American  schoolmates,  and  not  only  in  studiousn^ss  ' 
and  seriousness  are  they  often  cited  to  their  American  companions  as  desirable 
examples,  but  many  teachers  have  stated  to  m«  that  they  have  been  a  very  , 
noticeable  influence  for  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  neatness  iii)on  their  American 
fellow-students.  Not  the  least  of  the  many  beneficial  results  of  this  Filipino 
student  movement  has  been  this  effect  upon  the  American  students  and  others 
with  whom  they  have  associated.  It  has  amounted  in  many  cases  to  a  conver- 
sion from  prejudice  and  antagonism  to  real  friendship  for  and  interest  in  the 
Filipino  people  and  their  government.  They  have  been  received  Into  the  best 
families  and  into  the  best  social  circles  in  practically  all  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  have  been  located.  Indeed,  It  has  been  necessary  in  several  cases  for  me 
to  request  the  students  to  abstain  from  accepting  invitations  to  social  functions 
except  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturdays.  Of  course  there  is  danger  in  too 
much  social  attention,  but  in  reason  their  social  life  is  quite  as  important  as 
any  other.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  at  a  number  of  places  the  students  have 
taken  part,  always  In  English,  In  public  entertainments  connected  for  the  most 
part  with  their  schools. 

The  schools  of  southern  California  have  In  many  ways  proven  of  exceptional 
adaptability  to  the  Filipino  student's  needs.  Many  of  the  schools,  especially 
high  schools,  in  southern  California  have  new  buildings  and  the  latest  equip- 
ment in  all  departments,  while  the  teaching  force  of  all  the  schools,  whether  in 
small  or  large  towns,  is  of  a  standard  scarcely  excelled  In  any  other  State. ' 
There  are  many  Spanish-speaking  people,  Mexicans,  in  this  region,  remnants  of 
Mexican  domination,  or  Immigrants  from  our  neighboring  Republic.  Many  of 
these  have  attended  the  same  schools  with  the  Filipinos,  and  the  Filipino  is  in 
many  respects  more  like  the  Mexican  than  he  is  like  any  other  race  I  know  of. 
The  sectional  or  race  issues  are  unknown,  and  the  typical  western  hospitality 
has  been  extended  to  the  visitors.  ** 

The  selection  of  permanent  schools — that  Is,  schools  for  the  students  to  attend 
during  the  remainder  of  their  stay  In  America — has  been  a  matter  of  serious 
study  and  careful  Investigation.  The  States  in  which  most  of  the  students  will 
be  placed  are  those  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan;  a  few  In  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  William  Alexander  Sullivan,  visited  the  States  above 
mentioned  and  arranged  for  the  admission  of  the  Filipino  students  at  the  fol- 
lowing Institutions :  The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art,  at  l^hiladelphia ; 
the  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School,  at  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  the  high  school,  Meriden,  Conn. ;  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Ithaca  High  School.  A  num- 
ber of  indents  will  be  sent  to  the  Carnegie  School  of  Technology,  at  Pittsburg, 
when  that  institution  Is  completed.    The  next  scUooU  eft\««,t&<L  '^^^'Si  \^ife  \vv^ 
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school  at  Cumberland,  Md. ;  the  high  school  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  the  Ken- 
tucky University,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  the  high  school  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxvllle.  The  preparatory  technical  school  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  next  selected;  then  Oberlln  College,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio;  then  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor  (engineering).  The  State  Nor- 
mal School,  De  Kalb,  111. ;  the  State  Normal  University,  Bloomington,  HI. ;  the 
University  of  Indiana  (law),  and  the  University  of  Missouri  (medicine),  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  complete  the  list. 


A  TEACHER'S  NOTES  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

By  Robert  B.  Vailb. 

The  school  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  Is  providing  elementary 
and  sei^ondaiy  education  to  more  than  4(X),0(X)  pupils  who  are  scattered  over  a 
territory  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  process  of  development  from  virtually  nothing,  save  the  relics  of  a 
former  system  in  the  form  of  a  certain  amount  of  crude  equipment  and  an 
approach  to  a  school-going  habit  among  the  children. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1901  that  about  (XK)  teachers,  of  which  number  200  were 
women,  were  assigned  to  the  United  States  army  transport  Thomas  for  transi>or- 
tatlon  to  Manila.  They  had  received  their  api>ointments  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  university  or  of  a  State  superintendent,  and  a  college  or  normal  school 
training  was  presupiK)sed.  Three  or  four  of  the  men  in  the  company  had  been 
in  the  islands  before  as  soldiers,  but  all  of  the  rest  had  only  second-hand  infor- 
mation about  the  islands,  and  not  very  much  of  that. 

Uix>n  arriving  in  Manila  they  were  provided  with  quarters  by  the  school 
authorities,  who  were  aided  materially  by  the  military  authorities.  They  were 
sent  out  in  parties  to  their  respective  stations  within  the  course  of  a  mouth,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  real  work  began.  My  own  experience  was  nearly  typical 
of  the  situation  generally. 

It  was  ray  foi:tune  to  be  assigned  to  Abra  Province.  There  were  6  teachers 
sent  to  that  Province,  and  to  get  to  it  we  traveled  on  a  Spanish  coasting  vessel 
for  two  days  to  Vigan,  a  point  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon  about  300  miles  north 
of  Manila,  and  then  on  a  bamboo  raft,  through  the  courted  of  the  military 
authorities,  up  the  Abra  River  about  18  miles  to  Banguid,  the  provincial  town 
of  Abra  Province.  We  arrived  in  Banguid  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday 
I  proceeded  the  additional  7  miles  I  had  to  go  on  another  raft 

I  was  told  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  In  the  province  that  the 
company  of  soldiers  which  had  been  occupying  the  town  to  which  I  was  going 
for  the  past  few  months  was  just  moving  away.  So  it  was  that  I  took  up  my 
residence  in  a  town  In  which  I  was  quite  unable  to  talk  with  a  single  individual 
save  by  means  of  a  dictionary.  I  took  up  my  school  work  the  next  morning. 
The  sclioolhouse  I  found  to  be  a  substantial  one-storied  building  with  a  thatched 
roof,  stone  walls,  a  good  board  floor,  and  15  or  20  bard-wood  benches,  each  made 
for  5  pupils.  The  building  was  divided  Into  two  equal  rooms  by  a  stone  par- 
tition; the  boys  had  one  of  these  rooms  and  the  girls  the  other.  There  was 
only  one  blackboard,  about  3  feet  square,  a  box  of  chalk,  and  a  quantity  of 
ruled  paper  for  writing  exercises,  besides  a  reading  chart,  in  the  schoolhouse 
by  way  of  equipment.  I  found  that  some  of  the  children  had  American  slates, 
and  also  some  had  primers,  which  I  learned  had  been  distributed  by  the  military 
authorities.  There  was  a  Filipino  man  teacher  In  the  boys'  school  and  a  woman 
teacher  in  the  girls*  school  who  had  attendance  records,  kept  in  Spadlsh,  nin- 
jjJng'  back  for  some  yean. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  under  the  Spanish  regime  real  attention  had  been  given 
to  school  affairs,  and  even  during  the  interval  preceding  the  American  occu- 
pation the  schools  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence.  The  friar  in 
each  town  had  had  control  of  the  school,  as  was  shown  by  his  signature  on  the 
retained  copies  of  the  old  reports  that  I  saw.  Apparently  not  a  great  deal  had 
been  attempted  in  the  way  of  instruction,  since  the  only  text-books  that  I  saw 
were  primers,  catechisms,  and  elementary  arithmetics.  The  Spanish  friars  used 
to  have  private  classes  in  Spanish,  and  In  the  larger  towns  there  were  academies 
which  offered  instruction  in  Spanish  only.  In  Manila  there  are  still  two  large 
schools — one  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  besides  a  school  of  medicine  and 
one  of  law. 

The  first  morning  upon  which  I  confronted  the  70  or  80  little  boys,  each  of 
whom  had  on  a  long  shirt,  while  some  had  no  more,  found  me  with  hardly  a 
single  point  of  contact  with  my  pupils.  They  knew  not  a  word  of  English  and 
I  knew  hardly  a  word  of  either  their  dialect  or  of  Spanish.  As  for  the  value 
of  Spanish,  the  children  virtually  knew  nothing  of  It,  the  teacher  could  use  it 
only  indifferently,  and  I  found  that  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  men  in  the 
whole  village,  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  who  could  carry  on  a  conversation  in 
it,  and  even  they  did  not  use  the  subjunctive  mood  with  any  degree  of  facility 
or  accuracy. 

From  a  drill  on  vowel  sounds,  accomplished  by  means  of  much  sign  language, 
the  children  proceeded  to  our  consonant  sounds,  some  of  which  proved  to  be 
extremely  difficult  for  their  tropical  vocal  organs.  Then,  by  means  of  object 
and  motion  lessons,  of  endless  repetition,  of  crude  translation,  and  explanation, 
with  the  help  of  the  Filipino  teacher,  through  Spanish  into  Ilocano,  the  local 
dialect  of  that  region,  they  read  In  the  primer  with  a  fair  degree  of  under- 
standing. Of  course,  the  older  ones — some  of  them  were  16  years  old — made 
the  best  progress,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  they  were  finishing  a 
first  reader. 

Writing  exercises  were  the  easiest  for  them  all,  and  a  number  acquired 
considerable  ability  in  drawing.  Their  sense  of  number  was  not  very  acute, 
save  in  exceptional  Instances,  and,  of  course,  geography  and  history  were  so 
abstract  to  them  as  to  be  difficult  Only  four  or  five  in  the  whole  school  had 
ever  been  outside  of  the  province,  which  is  no  larger  than  most  Illinois  counties. 

They  learn  very  readily  to  sing,  taking  up  with  avidity  anything  that  was  set 
before  them,  especially  our  southern  dialect  songs,  and  also  our  usual  school 
songs.  Committing  to  memory  selections  to  be  spoken  at  school  or  at  an 
exhibition  Is  a  particular  delight  to  them,  and  they  have  an  aptitude  for 
contests  of  that  sort,  with  money  prizes.  They  like  drills  also,  and  tableaux, 
and  even  plays.  Holidays  are  naturally  most  pleasing  to  them,  and  to  judge 
from  the  old  school  records  they  came  frequently.  The  people  kept  all  of  the 
church  days,  of  course,  and  all  of  the  Spanish  days.  The  harvest  seasons — the 
rice-planting  and  rice-cutting  seasons — interfered  with  continuous  school  work. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abra  Province,  together  with  those  of  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces of  I  locos  Norte  and  Ilocos  Sur,  are  known  as  Ilocanos.  That  means  to- 
day simply  that  they  use  the  dialect  called  Ilocano,  for  while  it  is  true  they 
have  facial  characteristics  and  social  customs  which  might  tend  to  differentiate 
them  from  the  Tagalos  and  Visayans,  still  those  differences  have  so  far  dis- 
api>eared  that  they  would  seem  to  be  almost  negligible  for  ordinary  purposes. 
The  existence  of  the  barrier,  however,  of  language,  as  well  as  that  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  or  ridge  or  the  sea,  which  almost  invariably  separates  those  speaking 
one  dialect  from  those  using  another,  has  even  to  this  day  effectually  tended 
to  keep  apart  the  ten  or  twelve  larger  divisions  of  the  people,  or  the  thirty  or 
more  subdivisions,  it  the  lesser  dialects  Y)e  couftVCLftx^^   IXixja  \\.  Vb»  \Jc«x  x^^e^^  \^ 
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no  feeling  of  nationality  as  yet  among  the  FilipinoB,  and  thus  it  is  that  none 
seems  possible  nnti)  a  common  language  comes  into  existence  and  the  means  of 
communication  become  more  extensive  than  they  now  are. 

In  my  school  there  were  but  two  representatives  of  the  non-Christian 
(or  hill)  tribe  that  occupied  the  territory  imme<liately  to  the  east  of  the 
town  in  which  I  lived.  This  particular  tribe  is  known  by  themselves  as 
Itueg,  but  by  others  and  more  commonly  as  Tinguiaues.  They  are  a  heathen 
people,  living  in  a  settled,  orderly  manner,  but  with  no  tribal  organization,  and 
so  with  only  a  local,  virtually  independent,  control  of  their  own  affairs.  Now, 
I  found  some  bits  of  evidence  that  the  aiK!estors  of  a  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  my  town  might  have  been  at  one  time  Tinguiaues.  In  neighboring  towns 
traces  of  the  process  of  assimilation  were  quite  evident  in  the  i>ersons  of  those 
"  new  Christians,"  as  the  Spanish  phrase  has  It,  namely,  those  Tinguiaues  who 
had  cut  ofl  their  long  hair,  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  been  baptised 
with  a  *'  Christian  "  name  In  addition  to  the  former  single  name  that  they  had 
borne,  and  so  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  the  town  in  which  they  chose 
to  live.  The  theory  which  seemed  to  be  accepted  most  generally,  however, 
has  it  that  the  Philippine  Islands  were  originally  settled,  at  a  time  when 
civilization  was  at  a  vei*y  low  ebb,  by  a  wave  of  emigration  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  that  the  pioneers  naturally  settled  along  the  coast.  I^ter,  at 
a  time  when  civilization  was  at  a  slightly  higher  stage,  another  wave  of  emigra- 
Uon  took  place  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  last  comers  drove  the  first 
comers  back  into  the  mountainous  interior  of  .the  country,  while  the  newcomers 
occupied  in  turn  the  territory  along  the  coast  Then  when  the  Spaniards  came 
to  the  islands  they  exerted  all  of  their  Christianizing  and  civilizing  influences 
upon  those  whom  they  found  nearest  the  coast,  allowhig  those  in  the  interior 
to  remain  in  their  original  state  of  savagery,  which  they  have  virtually  retained 
to  this  day. 

During  the  Christmas  week  which  I  spent  in  a  Tinguian  village,  about  10  miles 
farther  in  the  hills,  so  far  away  from  real  civilization  that  we  found  only  pitch 
wood  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  so  far,  also,  from  a  civilized  settle- 
ment, that  hardly,  a  Spanish  word  was  of  any  avail  whatever,  I  observed 
quite  closely  and  agreeably  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Tinguiaues.  The  village 
in  which  we  stopped  was  clean  and  orderly*  the  inhabitants  were  peaceable, 
imobtrusive,  and  most  hospitable  to  us^  and  to  all  intents  and  puri>08e8  they 
lead  a  moral  and  happy  life.  They  believe  In  good  and  bad  spirits;  that  an 
eclipse  is  caused  by  some  tribe  on  the  earth  eating  the  sun  or  moon  to  satisfy 
hunger;  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  caused  by  the  striking  of  a  giant  flint 
and  steel ;  one  bright  little  fellow  answered  my  question  as  to  where  he  would  go 
after  he  died  by  saying  that  while  he  did  not  know,  I  might  find  out  for 
myself  by  dying.  In  the  fall  of  1904  some  systematic  school  work,  mostly 
industrial  in  its  nature,  was  begun  among  these  Tinguiaues. 
)  The  similarity  in  nature  and  customs  between  the  Ilocanos  among  whom 
I  was  living  and  the  Tinguiaues  is  perhaps  not  great,  esiJecially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  Ilocanos  wear  at  least  two  full  garments  and  wear  their 
hair  cut  pomi>adour.  Still,  there  was  not  a  person  in  my  town  who  ate  his 
rice  or  other  food  with  anything  but  his  fingers  when  he  was  alone  or  with  his 
own  family.  I  never  saw  a  Tinguian  drunk  or  Indulging  in  cock  fighting, 
except  in  or  near  an  Ilocano  village.  The  Tinguian  boys  in  my  school  made 
just  as  good  progress,  considering  their  lack  of  previous  training,  as  any  of 
their  more  fortunate  companions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  school  year  I  tried  the  experiment  of  putting 

the  o)der  and  the  brighter  girls  into  the  room  of  the  man  teacher,  and  of  sending 

tlie  younger  boy  a  into  the  room  of  the  woman  teaeUc^t,  viVUi  tJia  UUle  ^IrUk 
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Notwithstanding  that  this  was  contrary  to  all  former  customs,  it  worked  very 
well,  and  allowed  much  improvement  In  the  work  accomplished.  What  had 
been  tlK^  highest  class  of  girls  became  a  part  of  the  second  class  of  boys,  since 
the  girls  had  not  shown  as  much  aptitude  as  the  boys.  Besides*  the  former 
teacher  of  the  boys  had  early  given  up  his  post,  realizing  that  he  was  too  old 
to  take  up  readily  the  new  ideas,  and  he  had  been  succeeded  by  a  younger 
and  promising  teacher.  It  had  not  been  the  custom  to  send  tho  girls  to  school 
with  the  same  regularity  or  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  boys.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  number  of  women  who  could  speak  Spanish  was  much  smaller  than 
that  of  men,  and  indeed  there  was  no  woman  in  that  town  beside  the  teacher 
who  could  carry  on  a  conversation  in  Spanish. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  session,  too,  that  a  number  of  modem  Ameri- 
can-built school  desks  wei'e  allotted  to  my  school  by  the  insular  bureau  of 
education,  as  well  as  an  additi<Mial  lot  of  slates,  language  books,  and  geogra-* 
pbicH.  The  Filipino  tochers  now  occupied  all  of  their  time  in  teaching  what 
they  had  acquired  during  the  flrst  year,  while  I  gave  most  of  my  attention  to 
the  pupils,  and  the  required  hour  every  day  to  teaching  the  Filipino  teachers. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  boys  who  were  farthest  along  (they  were  completing 
tho  second  reader)  used  to  seem  to  enjoy  coming  to  my  house  to  look  at  my 
papers  and  pictures  and  to  carry  on  a  fairly  adequate  conversation  with  me  in 
English.  I  was  the  only  American  with  whom  they  bad  come  Into  any  real 
contact,  too,  since  my  nearest  neighbor  was  7  miles  away. 

How  to  attack  the  problem  which  revealed  itself  to  the  American  teachers 
ns  we  first  confronted  the  actual  cooditions  in  our  respective  stations,  or, 
indeed,  how  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  itself 
in  all  its  novelty  and  greatness  were  serious  questions  when  we  first  went 
to  work.  The  superintendent  was  no  better  informed  than  the  teacher,  and 
consequently  we  were  permitted  to  work  out  our  own  individual  solutions  to 
the  problem.  In  view  of  the  Independence  and  freedom  that  were  granted  in 
this  respect  it  may  well  be  strange,  and  yet  also  fortunate,  that  as  good  results 
have  been  secured  as  are  now  evident.  Of  course  the  foundation  work  Is 
now  virtually  accomplished ;  competent  supervisors  have  been  developed  among 
the  now  exi)erienced  American  teachers,  who  are  aiding  the  Filipino  teachers 
and  pupils  to  make  the  best  progress  consistent  with  the  conditions. 

The  trials  which  the  flrst  teachers  met  with  were  not  limited  to  those  directly 
connected  with  seeking  the  best  devices  and  methods  nor  to  those  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  new  language  and  a  familiarity  with  new 
climatic  conditions.  The  question  of  securing  the  best,  or  only  suitable,  food 
that  was  available;  the  hardships  connected  with  a  fluctuating  currency, 
which  was  used  by  the  civil  government  for  more  than  two  years;  the  neces- 
sity of  further  adjustment  to  the  rules  of  the  classlfled  civil  service  when 
the  whole  of  the  bureau  of  education  was  taken  Into  that  service;  and 
various  other  difficulties  and  annoyances  that  continually  arose  made  it  not 
easy,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  nothing  but  joy  or  even  a  reasonable  satisfaction 
at  the  time  in  carrying  out  the  experiment  to  the  end.  Happily,  nearly  all  of 
that  has  now  disappeared  through  the  process  of  crystallization  of  the  best 
and  the  better  adjustment  of  the  various  conflicting  interests. 

The  third  school  year  I  spent  on  the  island  of  Panay,  about  as  far  south 
of  Manila  as  I  had  been  north,  and  among  a  different  people,  the  Visayans. 
First,  I  had  to  learn  a  new  dialect,  if  I  wished  to  be  able  to  talk  with  the, 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  although  it  is  true  that  there  is  much  more 
Spanish  culture  evident  in  the  southern  islands  than  in  the  region  north  of 
Manila.  The  progress  of  the  schools  under  the  new  regime  was  greater,  also, 
because  of  the  more  favorable  conditloiia  ot  ttaN^\  Wi(V  q1  ^Qit>L.   '^>afc  \i.\iC^»Ssa 
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of  tbc  Filipinos  seemed  to  be  more  critical,  to  put  it  tlie  most  mildly,  and  tlie 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  also  greater.  Ih  Iloilo,  which  is  the  second 
city  in  the  archipelago,  the  highest  of  the  five  classes  in  the  provincial  school 
was  reading  in  the  fifth  reader  in  the  fall  of  1004.  They  were  pursuing  other 
studies,  such  as  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  and  geography  at  points 
much  further  advanced,  however,  than  this  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  bureau  of  education  is  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  public 
instruction,  who  is  one  of  the  four  American  members,  besides  the  president, 
of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission.  At  the  head  of  the  bureau  is  the 
superintendent  of  education,  who  has  his  office  in  Manila,  in  which  are  also 
two  assistant  superintendents  and  a  corps  of  clerks.  Then  there  are  some  35 
division  superintendents,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  the  school  affaira 
of  a  single  province,  as  a  rule.  There  are  about  900  American  teachers  in  the 
islands,  who  are  paid  from  the  insular  treasury,  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
Income  of  v/hich  is  derived  from  the  customs  receipts  and  the  remainder  from 
the  internal-revenue  tax.  All  of  the  books  and  supplies  are  purchased  from 
the  same  fund,  the  appropriation  each  year  being  between  a  million  and  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars.  The  town  authorities,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  local  land 
tax  and  from  fees  and  licenses,  provide  and  maintain  school  buildings  and  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  Filipino  teachers,  of  whom  there  are  some  4,000,  under  the 
direction  of  the  division  superintendents. 

The  outlook,  notwithstanding  all  the  discouragements  and  hindrances  which 
loom  up  so  large  when  they  are  a  part  of  one's  life,  but  which  shrink  and  dis- 
appear in  time,  is  favorable  to  a  healthy  growth  and  development  of  the  school 
system  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  certain  now  that  they  must  continue 
to  increase  in  efficiency  and  numbers  until  they  are  performing  their  whole 
duty  toward  the  uplifting  of  the  Filipino  people. 
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I. — Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


H.  C.  Gunnells 

R.  L.  Long 

J.J.  Doyne 

Edward  Hyatt 

Miss  Kathcrinc  L.  Craig 

Charles  D.  Hine 

Thomas  C.  Roe 

Wm.  E.  Chancellor 

W.  M.  Holloway 

W.B.Merritt 

8.  Belle  Chamberlain.. 

Frank  G.Blair 

John  D.  Benedict 

F.A.Cotton 

John  F.  Riggs 

E.  T.  Fairchild 

J.  H.  Fuqua,8r 

J.  B.  Aswell 

W.W.  Stetson 

M .  Bates  Stephens 

George  H.  Martin 

Luther  L.  Wright 

J.W.  Olsen 

Henry  L.Whitfield 

Howard  A.  Gass 

W.  C.  Harmon 

J.  L.  McBrien 

OrvisRing 

Henry  C.  Morrison 

Chas.  J.  Baxter 

Hiram  Hudley 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

J.  Y.  Joyner 

W.  L.Stockwell 

E.  A.Jones 

J.  E.  Dyche 

J.  H.  Ackerman 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer . . . 

Walter  E.  Ranger 

O.B.Martin 

H.  A.  Uslrud 

R.  L.  Jones 

R.  B.  Cousins 

A.  C.  Nelson 

Mason  8.  Stone 

J.  D.  Eggleston,  jr 

R.  B.Bryan 

Thomas  C.  Miller 

C.  P.  Cary 

A.  D.Cook 

Sheldon  Jackson 

W.  H.  Babbitt 

D.  I*.  Barrows 

Roland  P.  Falkner 


Address. 


Montgomery,  Ala 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

LittieRock.Ark 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield,  HI 

Muscogee,  ind.  T 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Des  Moines,  lowa 

Topeka,  Kans ' 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

Annapolis,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson,  Nev 

Concord,  N.  H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Albany,  N.Y ! 

Raleigh,  N.C 

BismarcK,  N.  Dak 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Salem,  Oreg 

Harrisbuig,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Pierre,  a  Dak 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Montpelier,  vt 

Richmond.  Va 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston.  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sitka,  Alaska 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Manila,  Philippine  Inlands 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  education. 
Territonal  superintendent  of  public  instmo- 

tion. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  District  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  school  commissioner. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  schools. 
State  superintendent  oi  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
State  commissioner  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  sui>erintendcnt  of  free  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

General  agent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
General  superintendent  of  public  in.struction. 
Commissioner  of  education. 


°  Corrected  to  Oct.  15,  1906,  In  so  far  as  chanf;e8  have  l>een  reported  to  the  Bureau, 
except  the  list  of  State  school  officers,  which  has  been  corrected  to  April  15,  1907. 
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II. — City  School  Siiperintknuents. 


ALABAMA. 

AnniBtoD,  D.  R.  Murphy. 
Bessemer,  Joseph  M.  Dill. 
Birmingham.  J.   II.   Phillips. 
Dothan,  J.  V.  Brown. 
Eufaula,  F.  L.  McCoy. 
Florence,  \V.  W.  Hall. 
Gadsden,  W.  E.  Strlplin. 
GIrard,  W.  F.  Monk. 
Iluntsvllle,  S.  R.  Butler. 
Mobile,  S.  S.  Murphy. 
Montgomery,  Charles  L.  Floyd. 
New  Decatur,  Arthur  F.  Ilarman. 
Opellka,  George  W.  Brock. 
Phopnix,  W.  O.  Smith. 
Pratt  City,  P.  M.  McNeil. 
Selma.  R.  E.  Ilardaway. 
Talladega,  D.  A.  McNeil. 
Troy.  John  P.  Selman. 
Tuscaloosa,  James  H.  Foster. 
Woodlawn,  George  D.  Godard. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix,  J.  F.  Btllwell. 
.I'rescott. 
Tucson,  W.  M.  Rutherauf. 

ARKANSAS. 

Faycttevlllc,  F.  S.  Root. 
Fort  Smith,  J.  W.  Kuykendall. 
Helena,  S.  11.  Spragins. 
Hot  Springs,  George  B.  Cook. 
Jonosboro,  D.  T.  Rogers. 
Little  Rock,  B.  W.  Torreyson. 
Paragould,  William  E.  Skaggs. 
Pine  Bluff,  Junius  Jordan- 
Texaikana,  F.  W.  Miller. 

CALH'ORNIA. 

Alamoda.  Frod  T.  Moore. 
Bnkersiield,  David  W.  Nelson. 
Ilerkoloy.  S.  D.  Waterman. 
Eureka,  A.  C.  Barker. 
Fresno,  C.  L.  McLane. 
Grass  Valley,  J.  S.  Ilennessy. 
Los  Angeles,  Ernest  Carroll  Moore. 
Napa  City,  Dee  T.  Davis. 
Oakland,  John  W.  McClyraonds. 
I^anadoua,  James  D.  Graham. 
Petal  unia. 

Pomona,  I*.  W.  Kauffman. 
Redlands : 

School  district,  A.  Harvey  Collins  (su- 
pervising principal). 

Lugonia   district,    D.   C.    Reed    (super- 
vising principal). 
Riverside,  A.  N.  Wheelock. 
Sacramento.  O.  W.  Erlewlne. 
San  Bernardino,  F.  W.  Conrad. 
San  Diego,  F.  P.  Davidson. 
San  Francisco,  A.  Roncovlerl. 
ffan  Jos^f,  Ceorffo  8.  Wells. 
^'anta  Ana,  J.  A,  Cranatoa, 


\ 


CALIFORNIA— Continued. 

Santa  Barbara,  II.  A.  Adrian. 
Santa  Clara,  W.  J.  Hayward. 
Santa  Crus,  John  W.  Llnscott. 
Santa  Rosa,  E.  M.  Cox  (principal). 
Stockton,  James  A.  Barr. 
Vallejo,  John  Davidson. 
Watsonvllle,    Irving   Townscnd. 

COIiORADO. 

Aspen,  J.   S.  Clifford. 
Boulder,  William  V.  Casey. 
Canyon  City,  F.   F«  Thompson. 
Colorado   Springs,   John   I>eltrlch. 
Cripple   Creek,    Wilson    M.    Shafer. 
Denver,  Lewis  C.  Greenlee. 
Florence,  Philip  M.  Condlt. 
Grand  Junction,  J.  H.  Allen. 
Leadville,  Frederick  P.  Austin. 
I'uehio : 

District  No.  1,  George  W.  Loom  Is. 

District  No.  20,  John  F.  Keating. 
Sal  Ida,  Edgar  Kesner. 
Trinidad,  J.  P.  Treat. 
Victor,  W.  M.  Shafer. 

CONNRCTICUT. 

Ani(onIa,  Edwin  C.  Andrews. 

Branford.  II.  S.   Ix)veJoy. 

Bridgeport,  Charles  W.  Deane. 

Bristol,  Charles  L.  Wooding. 

Danbury,  Oilman  C.  Fisher  (secretary  board 

of  school  visitors). 
Derby.  J.  W.  Peck. 

East  Hartfoi*d,  Thomas  H.  De  Coudres. 
Enfleld,  George  T.   Finch  (acting  visitor), 
(jiastonbury,  (!haH.  (i.  Ranklu. 
Greenwich,    Newton    B.    Hobart  (principal), 

Thomas     F.     Howley     (secretary     board 

school  visitors). 
Hamden,     Charles     F.    Clarke     (secretary 

school   committee). 
Hartford,  Thomas  S.  Weaver. 
Huntington,  W.  D.  Hood. 
Klllingly,  James  M.  Taine. 
Manchester : 

Town  schools.  Edward  D.  McCollum. 
Ninth  district    (south),   Fred.   A.   Ver- 
planck. 
Merlden,  William  P.  Kelly. 
Mlddletown,  C.  11.  .Wotilsey. 
Naugatuck,  Frank  W.  Eaton. 
New  Britain,  Giles  A.  Stuart. 
New  Haven,  Frank  Herlwrt  Beede. 
New  London,  Charles  B.   Jennings. 
New  Milford.  John  Pettlbone. 
Norwalk.    Abiathar    Blanchard     (secretary 

board  of  school  visitors). 
Norwich  : 

Nathan    Loe    Bishop     (superintendent 

central   district). 
John  B.  Stanton  (superintendent  Wast 
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CONNECTICUT— Continued. 

rut  nam  : 

W.     R.     Barber     (secretary    board    of 

school   visitors). 
E.  11.  Johnson   (acting  school  visitor). 

Sholton,   W.   D.   Hood. 

SouthhiKton,  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Pollard. 

Soiith  Norwalk,  W.  C.  Foote. 

Stafford.  Alvaredo  Howard   (chairman). 

Stamford,  Everett  C.  WUlard. 

Stonlnston,  James  U.  Weeks,  Jr.  (secre- 
tary board  of  school  visitors). 

Torringtcn,   Edwin  H.  Forbes. 

Vernon,   W.    B.   Foster. 

East  district,  Isaac  M.  Agard. 

Wallingford.  W.  O.  Cartwrlght,  J.  B.  Wild- 
man  (secretary  board  of  school  vlsltora). 

Watorbury.  B.  W.  Tinker. 

West  Haven.  Edgar  C.  Stiles. 

V/istport.  (;eorge  II.  Tracy. 

Windham.  George  K.  Anderson  (secretary 
board  of  school  visitors). 

Wlnsted,  William  H.  Mlllington. 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington,  George  IV.  Twltmyer. 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA. 
V.'asbington,    William    E.   Chancellor, 

FLORIDA. 

Fernandlna,  II.  L.  Mattals. 

Gainesville, 

Jacksonville,  N.  H.  Palmer. 

Key  West,  J.  V.  Harris  (county  superin- 
tendent). 

Lake  City,  T.  H.  Owens  (county  superin- 
tendent). 

Live  (jak, 

Ocnia, 

Palatka,  L.  K.  Tucker. 

l*ensacola,  N.  B.  Cook  (county  superintend- 
ent). 

St.  Augustine,  It.  B.  Rutheraford. 

Tampa,  J.  W.  McClung  (county  superin- 
tendent). 

GEORGIA. 

Albany,  A.  J.  Barwlck. 

Americus.  A.  G.  Miller. 

Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 

Atlanta,  W.  F.  Slaton. 

Augusta,  Lawton  B.  Evans. 

Barnesville, 

Brunswick,  N.  H.  Ballard. 

Columbus,  Carleton  B.  Gibson. 

Cordclo, 

Dalton,  J.  M.  Weatherly. 

Dublin,  Kyle  Terry  Alfriend. 

EllKTton,  P.  B.  Winn. 

Gainesville,  Charles  B.  Mathews. 

(Griffin.  E.  J.  RobesoD. 


GEORGIA— Continued. 

Lagrange,  C.  L.  Smith. 
Macon,  C.  B.  Chapman. 
Marietta,  W.  T.  Dumas. 
Mllledgevlllp.  W.  E.  Reynolds. 
Newnan,  J.  W.  Gaines. 
Rome,  James  C.  Harris. 
Savaunah,  Otis  Ashmore. 
Thomasville,  W.  G.  Ehivis. 
Valdosta,    R.    B.  Daniel. 
^\'ay cross,   E.  A.  Pound. 

IDAHO. 

Boise,  J.  E.  Williamson. 
Pocatello,  Walter  R.  Siders. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton,  Robert  A.  Ilalght. 
Aurora : 

District  No.  4  (we^t  side),  A.  V.  Green- 
man. 

District  No.  5  (east  sidei,  C.  M.  Bard- 
well. 
Batavia,  L.  F.  Wentzel. 
Bcardstown,  .T.  Gladden  Ilutton. 
Belleville,  George  II.  Busleck. 
Belvidere : 

North  side,  E.  D.  Merriman. 

South  side.  C.  II.  Levitt. 
Bloomlngton,  J.  K.  StaUeton. 
Blue  Island,  J.  E.  I^mon. 
Cairo,  Taylor  C.  Clendenen. 
(}anton,  G.  W.  L.  Meeker. 
Centralla,  S.  H.  Bohn. 
Champaign,  Frank  D.  Haddock. 
Cliarleston,  De  Witt  Elwood. 
Chicago,  Edwin  G.  Cooley. 
Chicago  Heights.  F.  M.  Richardson. 
Clinton,  Frank  L.  Horn. 
Colilnsville.  Samuel  J.  Curlee. 
Danville,  L.  II.  Griffith. 
Decatur,  Enoch  A.  Gastman. 
De  Kalb,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Dixon : 

South  Dixon,  Vernon  G.  Mays. 

North  Dixon,  H.  V.  Baldwin. 
Duquoln,   Charles  W.    Houk. 
East  St.   Louis,  John   E.   Miller. 
Edwardsvllle,  T.  M.  Blrney. 
Effingham,  C.   W.  Jerkes. 
Elgin,   M.   A.   Whitney. 
Evanston  : 

District  No.  7.">,  Homer  H.  KIngsley. 

District  No.  70,  So'ith  Evanston,  Fred 
W.  Nichols. 
Frecport.  S.  E.  Raines*. 
Galena.  P.  H.  Clark. 
Galesburg,  William  L.  Steele. 
Harlem,   Frank  Curtis. 
Harvey,  F.  L.  Miller. 
Hoopeston.  Arthur  Verner. 
Jacksonville,  W.  A.  Furr. 
Jerseyville,  J.  Pike. 
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ILLINOIS— Continued 

Jollet,  John  A.  Long. 
Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Kcwancc,   J.   N.   Adee. 
Lagrange,  F.  E.  Sanford. 
I>a  Salle,  J.  B.  McManus. 
Lincoln,  L.  D.  Ellis. 
Litclifleld,  C.  E.  Richmond. 
Macomb,  W.  W.  Earnest. 
Maywood,  J.  Porter  Adams. 
Mat  toon,  G.  P.  Randle. 
Mendota,  W.  R.  Foster. 
Metropolis  City,  T.  F.  McCartney, 
Moline,   Gerard  T.   Smith. 
Monmouth,  F.  II.  Bloodgood. 
Morris,  Rupert  Simpkins. 
Mount  Carmel.  W.  S.  Booth. 
Mount  Vernon,  E.  E.  Van  Cleve. 
Murphysboro,  William  Calhoun.  ^ 
Normal,    E.    A.    Fritter. 
Olney,  J.  O.  Marbcrry. 
Ottawa,  C.  J.  Byrne. 
Pana,  William  Miner. 
l»aris,  II.  W.  Monical. 
l*ekin,  James  J.  Crosby. 
Peoria,  Gerard  D.  Smith. 
Peru,  Ira  M.  Ong. 
Pontiac,  C.  E.  De  Butts. 
l*rinceton,  M.  G.  Clark. 
Quincy.  1).  B.  Rawlins. 
Rockford,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Rock  Island,  Herbert  B.  Ilayden. 
Springtleld,  Edward  Anderson. 
Spring  Valley,  C.  P.  Ilulce. 
Sterling : 

District  No.   3   (the  Sterling  schools), 
II.  L.  Chaplin. 

District  No.  10  (the  Wallace  schools), 
MIsB  A.  Laurie  Hill. 
Streator,  M.  G.  Clark. 
Sycamore.  H.  A.  Bone. 
Taylorvllle : 

East  side,  Henry  L.  Fowkes. 

West  Bide,  II.  N.  Foltz. 
Urbana,  J.  W.  Hays. 
Waukegan,  W.  J.  Stebbins. 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria,  O.  M.  Plttenger. 
Anderson,  J.  B.  Pearcy. 
Bedford,  J.  B.  Fagan. 
Bloomington,  James  K.  Beck. 
Bluffton,  W.  A.  Wirt. 
Brazil,  L.  B.  ODell. 
Columbus,  T.  F.  F.itzglbbon. 
Counersville.  L.  D.  Coflfman. 
Crawfordsvllle,  Willinm  A.  Millis. 
Decatur,  W'illiam  Beachler. 
East  Chicago,  Edwin  N.  Canine. 
Elkhart,  Ellis  H.  Drake. 
El  wood,  Charles  S.  Meek. 
Evansville,  Frank  W.  Cooley. 
Fort  Wayne.  Justin  N.  Study. 
Frankfort,  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
rrauklin,  U.  D.   Wilson, 


INDIANA— Continued. 

Garrett,  Francis  M.  Merica. 
Gas  City,  J.  II.  Jeffrey. 
Goshen,  Victor  W.  B.  Hedgepeth. 
Greenfield,  W.  C.  Goble. 
Greensburg,  Elmer  C.  Jerman. 
Hammond,  C.  M.  McDaniel. 
Hartford  City,  Flnley  Geiger. 
Huntington,  W.  P.  Hart. 
Indianapolis,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
Jeffersonville,  C.  M.  Marble. 
Kokomo,  Robert  A.  Ogg. 
Lafayette,  R.  F.  llight. 
Laporte,  John  A.  Wood. 
Lawrenceburg,  Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
Lebanon,  H.  G.  Brown. 
Linton,  Joseph  II.  Haseman. 
Logansport,  Albert  II.  Douglass. 
Madison,  A.  O.  Ncal. 
Marion,  Benjamin  F.  Moore. 
Martinsville,  J.  E.  Ro1)inson. 
Michigan  City,  L.  W.  Keeler. 
MIshawaka,  J.  F.  Nuncr. 
Montpelier,  L.  E.  Kelley. 
Mount  Vernon,  Edward  G.  Bauman. 
Muncle,  (Jeorge  L.  Roberts. 
New  Albany,  C.  A.  I'rosser. 
Noblesville,  John  A.  Carnagey. 
Peru,  A.  A.  Campbell. 
Plymouth,  R.  A.  Randall. 
I*ortiand,  (irant  E.  Derbyshire. 
Princeton,  Harold  Barnes. 
Richmond,  Thomas  A.  Mott. 
Rushville,  J.  II.  Scholl. 
Seymour,   II.  C.   Montgomery. 
Shelbyville,  James  II.  Tomlin. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terre  Haute,  I*.  W.  Morgan. 
Tipton,   C.   F.  Patterson. 
Valparaiso,  Arthur  A.  Hughart. 
Vincennes,  R.  I.   Hamilton. 
Wabash,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor. 
Warsaw,  J.   J.   Early. 
Washington,  William  F.  Axte!l. 
Whiting,  John  C.  Hall. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Ardmore,    Charles   Evans. 
Chlckasha,    W.    S.    Staley. 
Durant,  C.  L.  Neely. 
McAlester,  William  Gay. 
Muscogee,  Charles  W.  Brilcs. 
South  McAlester, 

IOWA. 

Albin,  F.  E.  George. 
Atlantic,  Carlos  M.  Cole. 
Boone,  J.  C.  King. 
Burlington,  Francis  M.  Fultz. 
Cedar  Falls,  D.  M.  Kelly. 
Cedar  Rapids,  J.   J.   McConnell. 
Ccnterville,  E.  N.   CJIbson. 
Chariton,  C.  J.  Johnson. 
Charles  City,  C.  A.   Kent. 
Cherokee,  L.  II.  Maus. 
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IOWA— <'ontlnMC<l. 

Clarlnda,  Willard  E.  SullHburg. 
(MInton,  O.  P.  Bust  wick. 
Council  BluffH,  W.  N.  Clifford. 
Creston,  O.  K.  French. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Decorah,' Henry  C.  Johnson. 
Des  Moines : 

Kast  Side,  R.  J.  IlartuDjir. 

West  Side,  W.  O.  RIddell. 

Capital  Park,  J.  W.  McComb. 
Dubuque,  F.  T.  Oldt. 
Fairfield,  S.  A.  Power. 
Fort  Dodge,  George  II.  Mullin. 
Fort  Madison,  C.  W.  Crulksbank. 
(jrlnuell,  Eugene  Ilenely. 
Independence, 
Iowa  City,  A.  V.  Storm. 
Keokuk,  William  Aldrlch. 
Leniars,  Thomas  B.  Ilutton. 
Marlon,  (i.  E.  Finch. 
Marshalltown,  Elmer  L.  Coffeen. 
Mason  City,  W.  A.  Brandenburg. 
Missouri  Valley,  J.  II.  Beverldge. 
Mount   Pleasant,   Bruce  Francis. 
Muscatine,  W.  F.  Chevalier. 
Newton,  E.  J.  II.  Beard. 
Oelwein,  O.  W.  Ilerr. 
Oskaloosa,  F.  W.  Else. 
Ottumwa.  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Perry,  W.  B.  Thornburgh. 
Uedoak,  (ieorge  S.  Dick. 
Shenandoah, 

Sioux  City,  W.  M.  Stevens. 
Washington,  II.  B.  Crone. 
Waterloo : 

East  Side,  Fred  D.  Merritt 

West  Side,  A.  T.  Iluklll. 
Webster  City,  L.  II.  Ford. 

KANSAS. 

Argentine,  II.  P.  Butcher. 
Arkansas  City,  L.  W.  Mayberry. 
At(?hl8on,  Nathan  T.  Veatch. 
Chauute,  .7.  II.  Adams. 
(Mierryvale,  A.  J.  I^vett. 
(^oflTeeville,  William  M.  Sinclair. 
Concordia,  A.  F.  Senter. 
Emporia,  L.  A-  liOwther. 
Fort  Scott,  David  M.  Bowen. 
(talena,  Leslie  T.  Huffman. 
Horton.  W.  W.  Wood. 
Hutchinson,  R.  R.  l*rlce. 
Independence,  C.  S.  Rlsdon. 
lola.  Miss  Clifford  A.  Mitchell. 
Junction  City,  William  S.  Ileusner. 
Kansas  City,  M.  E.  Pearson. 
Lawrence,  I-Yank  P.  Smith. 
Leavenworth,  (ieorge  W.  Kendrick. 
Manhattan, 

Newton.  David  F.  Shirk. 
Osawatonile,  C.  L.  Williams. 
Ottawa,  A.  L.  Bell. 
I'arsons.  J.  A.  Iligdon. 
Pittsburg,  A.  II.  Bushey. 


KANSAS-  Continued. 

Rosedale,  O.  E.  Rose. 
Salina,  George  R.  Crissman. 
Topeka,  L.  D.  Whittemore. 
Wellington,  W.  M.  Massey. 
Wichita,  R.  F.  Knight. 
Winfleld,  J.  W.  Spindler. 

KENTirCKY. 

Ashland,  John  Grant  Crabbe. 

Bellevue,  II.  L.  Eby. 

Bowling  Green,  T.  C.  Cherry. 

Covington,  K.  J.  Morris. 

Danville,    W.    C.    Grlnstead    (principal    of 

high  school). 
Dayton,  G.  W.  Gurney. 
Frankfort,  II.  C.  McKee. 
Georgetown,  R.  L.  Garrison. 
Henderson,  IJvingston  McCartney. 
Hopkinsville,  Barksdale  Hamlett. 
I^exington,  M.  A.  Cassidy. 
Louisville,  Edgar  H.  Mark. 
Madisonville,  Ralph  B.  Rubins. 
Maysville,  D.  S.  dinger  (principal  of  high 

school ) . 
Middlesboro,  M.  O.  Winfrey. 
Newport,  Ellsworth  Regensteln. 
Owensboro,  W.  A.  Barnes. 
Paducah,  C.  M.  Lieb. 
Paris,  (Jeorge  W.  Chapman. 
Richmond,  H.  II.  Brock. 
Somerset,  J.  B.  W.  Brouse. 
Winchester,  R.  M.  Shiff. 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria,  H.  H.  Harper  < principal). 

Baton  Rouge,  T.  H.  Harris. 

Crowley,  E.  B.  Stover. 

Donaldson vllle,    D.    B.    Showalter    (parish 

superintendent). 
Houma,  William  P.  Tucker. 
I*ake  Charles,  B.  F.  Dudley. 
Monroe,  George  W.  Reid. 
New  Iberia,  J.  C.  Ellis. 
New  Orleans,  Warren  Easton. 
Shreveport, Blanton. 

MAINE. 

Auburn,  Payson  Smith. 
Augusta  : 

Mrs.  A.   II.  D.  Hanks   (superintendent 
suburban  and  high  schools). 

Weston  I^wls  (principal  Williams  dis- 
trict). 
Bangor,  Charles  E.  Tllton. 
Bath,  Frederick  W.  Freeman. 
Belfast,  Alonzo  J.  Knowlton. 
Biddeford.  Royal  E.  Gould. 
Brewer,  Charles  N.  Perkins. 
Brunswick,  Charles  M.  Pcnuell. 
Calais.  Ashley  St.  Clair. 
Eus<tport,  Charles  S.  Sewall. 
Ellsworth,  R.  E.  Mason. 
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MAINE— Continued. 

Gardiner,  Chnrlffl  O.  Turner. 
Moult  on,  F.  L.  Putnam. 
I.ewlston,  I.  C.  Phillips. 
Oldtown,  D.  L.  Wormwood. 
Portland.  W.  II.  Brownson. 
Rockland,  II.  II.  Randall. 
Snco,  ,7ohn  S.  Locke. 
Sanford,  AuHtin  R.  Paull. 
Skowhojjan,  D.  W.  Colby. 
South  Portland,  James  Otis  Kaler. 
Waterville,  Ehvood  T.  Wyman. 
Westbrook,  Fred.  Benson. 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis.  II.  R.  Wallls  (county  superin- 
tendent). W.  S.   ('rouse   (principal). 

Baltimore.  J.  II.  Van  Sickle. 

Cambridge,    W.   P.    Beckwith. 

Cumberland,  A.  C.  WlUlson  (county  superin- 
tendent). 

Frederick,  Ephraim  L.  Boblltz  (county  su- 
porintendeut.) 

Frostburg,  Olin  R.  Rico  (principal  of  high 
school ) . 

Ilagerstown,  John  P.  Fockler  (county  super- 
intendent). 

Halisbuiy,  II.  C  Bounds. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ablnglon,  C.  A.  Record. 

Adams,  Francis  A.   Bagnall. 

Aniesbury,    Charles    E.    Fish. 

Amherst,  Audulwn  L.   Hardy. 

Andr»ver.  Ct)rwln  F.  Palmer. 

Arlington,  Frank  S.  Sutcliffe. 

Athol.  W.  Scott  Ward. 

Altleboro,  Lewis  A.  Fales. 

Barnstable,  (1.  II.  (Jalger. 

Belmont,  (leoPKC  P.  Armstrong. 

Beverly,  Adell)ert  Leon  Safford. 

Blackstone.  J.  P.  McCooey. 

Boston,  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 

Braintree,  John  C.   Anthony. 

Brldfjewatf»r,   C.   A.   Record. 

Bro<.'kton,  B.  B.  Russell. 

Brookllne,   (Jeorge   I.  Aldrlch. 

Cambridge.  William  C.  Bates. 

Canton.  James  S.  Perkins. 

Chelmsford,  Frederic  L.  Kendall. 

Chel.^ea,   B.  C.   (Jregory. 

Chlcopee.  John  <^.  (Jray. 

Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 

Concord,   William   L.  Eaton. 

Dan  vers,  Arthur  J.  Collins. 

Dartmouth,  Charles  E.  Soule   (secretary  of 

school  committee). 
Dedham,   Roderick   Whittlesey   Hlne. 
Easthampton,  W.   D.   Miller. 
Easton,  Frederic  1*.   Pope,  jr. 
Everett,    T'.    (i.    Wheeler. 
Falrhaven,  Frank  M.  Marsh. 
Fall  River,  Everett  B.  Durfee. 
^'Ilchbum,    Joseph    G.    Edgerly. 
If^ramlnebam,  Samuel  F.  Blodgett 


MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 

Franklin.  Irving  H.  Gamwcll. 

Gardner,  Judson  I.  Wood. 

Gloucester,   B^eeman   l*utney. 

Grafton,   Robert  O.   Small. 

Great    Barriugton.    II.    Dressel,    jr. 

Greenfield,  G.  II.  Danforth. 

Haverhill.  George  E.  Gay. 

Hingliam,  Nelson  G.   Howard. 

Ilolyoke,  J.  J.  O'Connell. 

Hudson,  C.  S.  Lyman. 

Hyde  Park,  George  E.  Johnson. 

Ipswich.  Robert  M.   Martin. 

Lawrence,  B.  M.  Sheridan. 

Lee.  Preston  Barr. 

Leominster,  Thomas  E.  Thompson. 

Lexington,  George  P.  Armstrong. 

Lowell,  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 

Ludlow, 

Lynn,  Frank  J.  Peaslee. 

Maiden,  Henry  D.  llervey. 

Manchester,  Charles  E.  Fish. 

Mansfield.  Edward  P.  FItts. 

Marblehead,  John  B.  GltTord. 

Marlboro,  O.  A.   Morton. 

Maynard,  John  C.  Mackln. 

Med  ford,  Charles  H.  Morss. 

Melrose,  Fred  H.  NIckerson. 

Merrlmac,  George  E.  Chlckerlng. 

Methuen,  Charles  A.  Breck. 

Middlelioro,  Charles  H.  Bates. 

Mllford,  Charles  W.  Haley. 

Mlllbury,  Watson  C.  Lea  (post-offlce,  Ox- 
ford ) . 

Milton.  Asher  .T.  Jacoby  (post-oflflce,  East 
Milton). 

Monson.  Frederic  A.  Wheeler. 

Montague,  Frank  P.  Davison  (iwst-office, 
Turners  Falls). 

Natick,  Albert  L.  Barl)Our. 

Needham,  Henry  M.  Walradt. 

New  BiKlford,  William  E.  Hatch. 

Newburyport,  Edgar  L.  Millard. 

Newton,  Frank  E.  Spaulding. 

North  Adams,  Isaac  Fn^eman  Hall. 

Northampton,  Schuyler  F.  Ilerrou. 

North  .^ndover,  Wallace  E.  Mason. 

Nort!i  Attleboro,  James  W.  Brehant. 

N»)rthbrldge.  S.  A.  Melcher. 

North   Brook  field,   B.   G.   Merrlam. 

Norwood.  William  C.   Hobbs.     " 

Orange,  Edward  Dixon. 

l*almer.  Robert  J.  Fuller. 

Pealxidy,  All>ert  Robinson. 

Pittsfield,   Charles  A.   By  ram. 

Plymouth,  Francis  .L  Heavens. 

Provlncetown,  Alvan  R.  I^wls. 

Quincy.   Frank   Edson  Pari  In. 

Randolph,  John  E.  Bradley. 

Rending.   Melville  A.  Stone. 

Revere.  Wm.  H.  Wlnslow. 

Rockland,  William   L.  Coggins. 

Rockport.   William    F.   Eldnnlge. 

Salem,  John   Wright   Perkins. 

Saugus.  Charles  E.  Stevens. 

Somervllle.    (Gordon   A.    Southworth. 

SouUvbtVAge,  Yted  IS..  CoxUti. 
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MASSACHUSETTS — Continued. 

South  Hadlcy,  Frederick  E.  Whittemore. 
Spencer,  Charles  h\  Adams. 
Springfield,  Wilbur  F.  Uordy. 
Stoneham,  Chnrles  E.  Stevens. 
Sloughton,  Edward  P.  Fitts. 
Swnmpscott,  Robert  M.  Martin. 
Taunton,  H.  W.  Ilarrub. 
Tewksbury,  S.  Howard  Chace. 
Upton.  U.  O.  Small. 
Wakefield,  Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
W'alpole, 

Waltham,  William  I).  Parkinson. 
W^aro,  George  W.  Cox. 
Warren,  Parker  T.  Pearson. 
Watertown,  Frank  R.  Page. 
Webster,  E.  W.  Robinson. 
Wellesley,  Marshall  Livingston  Perrin. 
Westboro,  H.  C.  Waldron. 
West  field,   Charles  L.   Simmons. 
West  Springfield,  C.  E.  Brockway. 
Weymouth,  Elmer  E.  Sherman. 
Whitman,  Henry  M.  Walradt. 
WlUiamstown.  Walter  G.  Mitchell. 
WinchendoD,  Wilbur  B.  Spragrue. 
Winchester,  Robert  C.  Metcalf. 
WMnthrop,  Frank  A.  Douglas. 
Woburn,  George  I.  Clapp. 
Worcester,    Homer   P.   Lewis. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian,  Charles  W.  Mlckens. 
Albion.  W.  J.  McKone. 
Alpena,  George  A.  Hunt. 
Ann  Arbor,  H.  M.  Slauson. 
Battle  Creek,  William  G.  Coburn. 
Bay  City,  John  A.  Stewart. 
Benton  Harbor,  William  R.  Wright 
Bessemer,  Miss  A.  F.  Olcott. 
Big  Rapids,  Arthur  S.  Hudson. 
Cadillac,  G.  A.  McGee. 
Calumet,  II.  E.  Kratx. 
Charlotte,  M.  R.  Parmelee. 
Cheboygan,  Allen  F.  Wood. 
Cold  water,  Robert  I.  White. 
Detroit,  Wales  C.  Martindale. 
Dowaglac,  Warren  E.  Conkling. 
Escanaba,  F.  D.  Davis. 
Flint,  A.  N.  Cody. 
Gladstone,  J.  H.  McDonald. 
Grand  Haven,  Edward  P.  Cummlngs. 
Grand  Rapids,  W.  A.  Greeson. 
Hancock,  Eugene  I^a  Rowe. 
Hillsdale,  S.  J.  Gier. 
IJoIland,  W.  T.  Bishop. 
Houghton,  John  A.  Doelle. 
Ionia,  C.  L.  Bemls. 
Iron  Mountain,  L.  E.  Amidon. 
Iron  wood,  L.  L.  Wright. 
Ishpomlng,  E.  E.  Scrlbner. 
Jackson,  L.  S.  Norton. 
Kalamazoo,  S.  O.  Hartwell. 
Lansing,  W.  D.  Sterling. 
Ludington,  Guy  D.  Smith. 
Manistee,  Samuel  W.  Baker. 


MICHIGAN— Continued. 

Manistique,  W.  E.  Hanson. 
Marine  City,  II.  A.  Markham. 
Marquette,  Kendall  P.  Brooks. 
Marshall,  Ralph  S.  Garwood. 
Menominee,  R.  H.  Kirtland. 
Monroe,  F.  J.  S.  Tooze. 
Mount  Clemens,  John  P.  Everett. 
Mount  Pleasant,  A.  F.  Wood. 
Muskegon,  Joseph  M.  Frost. 
Negausee.  Orr  Schurtz. 
Niles.  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Norway,  Charles  E.  Cullcn. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Petoskey,  II.  M.  Eliot. 
Pontiac,  James  H.  Harris. 
Port  Huron,  W.  F.  Lewis. 
Saginaw : 

East  Side,  E.  C.  Warrlner. 

West  Side,  Phil.  Huber. 
St.  Joseph,  Ernest  P.  Clarke. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  E.  E.  Ferguson. 
South  Haven,  A.  D.  I*rentice. 
Three  Rivers,  Edward  M.  McElroy. 
Traverse  City,  I.  B.  Gilbert. 
Wyandotte,  F.  H.  Sooy. 
Ypsiianti,  Wm.  B.  Arbaugh. 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea,  E.  M.  Phillips. 
Anoka,  T.  J.  Sperry. 
Austin,  George  A.  Franklin. 
Bralnerd,  T.  B.  Hartley. 
Cloquet,  W.  C.  Cobb. 
Crookston,  E.  E.  Mclntire. 
Duluth,  Robert  E.  Denfleld. 
Ely,  C.  L.  Newberry. 
Eveleth,  Burton  O.  Greening. 
Faribault,  Virgil  L.  Jones. 
Fergus  Falls,  F.  E.  Lurton. 
Hastings,  Edgar  L.  Porter. 
Little  Falls,  H.  E.  White. 
Mankato,  James  M.  McConnell. 
Minneapolis,  Charles  M.  Jordan. 
Moorhead, 

New  Ulm,  E.  T.  Critchett. 
Owatonna,  P.  J.  Kunts. 
Red  Wing,  W.  F.  Kunze. 
Rochester,  Lester  S.  Overholt. 
St.  Cloud,  A.  N.  Farmer. 
St.  Paul,  S.  L.  Heeter. 
St.  Peter,  V.  R.  Wasson. 
Stillwater,  Darius  Steward. 
Virginia,  Lafayette  Bliss. 
Will  mar,  P.  C.  Townlng. 
Winona,  Charles  B.  Frazier. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Biloxl,  J.  H.  Owings. 

Canton, 

Columbus,  S.  M.  Nash. 

Corinth,  W.  P.  Dobbins. 

Greenville,  E.  E.  Bass. 

Gulf  port. 
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MISSISSIPPI— Continued. 

llattlesburg,  F.  B.  Woodley. 
Jackson,  Edward  L.  Bailey. 
Laurel,  W.  L.  Abbott. 
McComb,  Henry  P.  Hughes. 
Meridian,  J.  C.  Fant. 
Natchez,  J.  Reese  Lin. 
Vlcksburg,  J.  1\  Carr. 
Water  Valley,  W.  W.  Phelan. 
Yazoo  City,  M.  Rose. 

MI880URL 

Aurora,  M.  F.  Butler. 

Boonville,  M.  A.  O'Rear. 

Brookfleld,  J.  U.  White. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Fred.  L.  MacChesncy. 

Cartervllle.  O.  N.  Waltz. 

Carthage,  J.  M.  White. 

Chllllcothe,  Frank  L.  Wiley. 

Clinton,  Arthur  Lee. 

Columbia,  W.  H.  Hays. 

Desoto,  W.  C.  Ogler. 

Fulton,  J.  C.  Humphreys. 

Hannibal,  R.  B.  D.  Slmonson. 

Independence,  W.  J.  Johnson.    ^ 

Jefferson  City,  J.  N.  Tankerslcy. 

JopUn,  L.  J*.  Hall. 

Kansas  City,  James  M.   Greenwood. 

Klrksvlllc,  Harry  II.  Laughlln. 

T^xington,  W.  J.  Patterson. 

Louisiana,  Miss  Elizabeth  WHiitaker. 

Macon,  William  A.  Annln. 

Marshall,  E.  J.  Scott. 

Maryvllle,  C.  A.  Hawkins. 

Mexico,  L.  B.  Hawthorne. 

Moberly.  J.  C.  Lilly. 

Nevada,  J.  W.  Storms. 

Poplar  Bluff,  William  N.  Pace. 

Rlchhlll,  L.  F.  Robinson. 

St.  Cliarles,  Joseph  Herring. 

St.  Joseph,  J.  A.  Whiteford. 

St.  Louis,  F.  Louis  Soldan. 

Sedalla,  G.  V.  Buchanan. 

Sprlngilcid,  Jonathan  Fairbanks. 

Trenton,  C.  A.  Green.  / 

Warrensburg,  W.  B.  Morrow. 

Webb  City,  R.  S.  Nichols. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda,  William  K.  Dwyer. 
Bozeman,  Risdon  J.  Cunningham. 
Butte,  R.  G.  Young. 
(Jreat  Falls,  S.  D.  Largent. 
Helena,  Randall  J.  Condon. 
Missoula,  J.  Ulysses  Williams. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice,  C.  A.  Fulmer. 
Fremont,  W.  H.  Gardner, 
(irand  Island.  Robert  J.  Barr.  ^ 
IlaKtings,  J.  D.  French. 
Kearney,  (Jeorgo  Burger t. 
TJncoJD,   y\\  L.  Stephens, 


NEBRASKA— Continued, 

Nebraska  City,  N.  Sinclair. 
Norfolk,  E.  J.  Bodwell. 
North  Platte,  Paul  Goss. 
Omaha,  W.  M.  Davidson. 
Plattsmouth,  E.  L.  Rouse. 
South  Omaha,  J.  Arnott  McLean. 
York,  Charles  O.  Stewart. 

NEVADA. 

Reno,  B.  B.  Winfrey. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin,  G.  H.  Whitchcr. 

Claremont,  W.  H.  Cummlngs. 

Concord    (Union   district),  Louis  J.  Rund- 

lett;   (Penacook  district  No.   20),  H.  C. 

Sanborn. 
Dover,  A.  H.  Keyes. 
Exeter,   John  A.   Brown    (chairman   school 

board). 
Franklin,  II.  C.  Sanborn. 
Keene  (Union  district),  George  A.  Keith. 
Laconia,  J.  II.  Blaisdell. 
Littleton,  M.  C.  Smart. 
Manchester,  Charles  W.  Blckford. 
Nashua,  James  II.  Fassett. 
Portsmouth,  Ernest  L.  Silver. 
Rochester,  William  II.  Slayton. 
Somersworth,  C.  C.  Ferguson. 

NEW  JEUSEY. 

Asbury  I*ark,  Fred  S.  Shepherd. 

Atlantic  City,  Charles  B.  Boyer. 

Bayonne,  James  H.  Christie. 

Bloomfleld,  George  Morris. 

Boonton,  M.  P.  Reagle  (principal). 

Borden  town,  William  Macfarland. 

Brldgeton,  E.  J.  Hltchncr. 

Burlington,  Wilbur  Watts. 

Camden,  James  E.  Bryan. 

Dover,  J.  Howard  Ilulsart  (supervising 
principal). 

East  Orange,  Vernon  L.  Davcy. 

Elizal)eth,  William  J.  Shearer. 

Englewood,  Elmer  C.  Sherman. 

Garfield,  Thomas  Coiby. 

(Jlouccster,  William  C.  Sullivan. 

Hackensack,  Isaac  A.  Demarest. 

Harrison,  James  F.  Prendergast. 

Hobokcn,  A.  J.  Demarest. 

Irvington,  F.  II.  Morrell. 

Jersey  City,  Henry  Snyde-. 

Kearney,  Don  C.  Bliss  (post-offlce,  Ar- 
lington). 

Lambertvllle,  Alex.  P.  Kerr  (supervising 
principal). 

Long  Branch,  Christopher  Gregory. 

Madison,  A.  F.  Stauffer. 

Mlilvlile,  H.  F.  Stauffer. 

Montdalr,  Randall  Spauldlng. 

Morrlstown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 

Newark,  Addison  B.  Poland. 
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NKW  JERSFY— ContlniHHl. 

New  Brunswick,  Wllllain  Clinton  Arm- 
strong. 

Newton,  Charles  J.  Majory  (superviBlng 
principal). 

North  IMjiinfield,  Henry  C.  Krebs  (super- 
vising principal). 

Orange,  Jaracs  J.  Rlggs. 

Tassaic,  O.  I.  Woodley. 

Taterson,  John  R.  Wilson. 

Perth  Amboy.  S.  E.  Shull. 

I'hillipsburg,  II.  Budd  Howell. 

Ilalnfield,  Henry  M.  Maxson. 

Trinceton,  J.  M.  Arnold. 

Rah  way,  William  J.  Blcltett. 

Redbank,  S.  V.  Arrowsmlth. 

Ridgewood,  W.  T.  Whitney. 

Rutherford,  Stephen  B.  Oilhuly. 

Salem, 

Somerville,  William  A.  Ackerman. 

South  Amboy,  R.  M.  Fitch  (superTlsIng 
principal). 

South  Orange,  II.  W.  Foster. 

Summit,  Miss  Louise  Connolly  (supervising 
principal). 

Town  of  Union,  Otto  Ortel  (post-office, 
Weehavvken). 

Trenton,  Ebenezer  Mackey. 

Vineland,  J.  J.  Unger. 

Westfield,  J.  J.  Savitz. 

West  Hoboken,  Robert  Waters. 

West  New  York,  Wm.  M.  Van  Sickle. 

West  Orange,  A.  H.  Sherman. 

Woodbury,  William  A".  Storrle. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque,  J.  E.  Clark. 
Las  Vegas, 

Raton,  A.  I).  Hoenshol. 
Santa  Fe,  J.  A.  Wood. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Charles  W.  Cole. 

Albion,  Willis  G.  Carmer. 

Amsterdam,  Harrison  T.  Morrow. 

Auburn,  Alfred  C.  Thompson. 

Ballston    Spa,    A.    A.    Lavery    (superyising 

principal). 
Ratavia,  John  Kennedy. 
Bath,  J.  Schuyler  Fox. 
Binghamton,  .T.  Edward  Banta. 
Buffalo,  Henry  P.  Emerson, 
(^anandaigua,  J.  Carlton  Norrls. 
Catsklll,  J.  T.  P.  Calkins, 
(^ohoes,  Edward  Hay  ward. 
Corning : 

District  No.  9,  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

District  No.  13,  A.  M.  Blodgett   (prin- 
cipal). 
Cortland,  Ferdinand  E.  Smith. 
DansvIUc,  E.  J.  Bonner. 
Dunkirk,  George  M.  Wiley. 
Elmira,  W.  J.  Deans. 


NEW  YORK— Continued. 

Fishkill  on  Hudson,  W.  .T.  Millar  (supervis- 
ing principal). 

Fredonia,  Mary  F.  Lord   (principal). 

Fulton,  J.  R.  Fairgrievc. 

Geneva,  Wllllnm  H.  Truesdale. 

Glens  Falls,  E.  W.  Griffith. 

Gloversvillo,  James  A.   Estee. 

Gouverneur,  J.  B.  Lardlaw. 

Granville,  Raymond  E.  Brown. 

Green  Island,  James  Heatly. 

Havcrstraw,  L.  O.  Markham. 

Hempstead,  H.  II.  Chapman. 

Ilerlkmcr,  C.  L.  Moshor. 

lloosick  Falls,  H.  H.  Snell. 

Homellsville,  Elmer  S.  Redman. 

Hudson,  Charles  S.   Williams. 

Illon,  Frank  D.  Warren. 

Ithaca,  F.  D.  Boynton. 

Jamestown,  Rovlllus  R.  Rogers. 

Johnstown,   Frank   W.   Jennings. 

Kingston,  S.  R.  Shear. 

Lancaster,  W.  J.  Barr   (principal). 

Lansingburg,  George   F.   Sawyer. 

Lestershire,  Frank  M.  Smith. 

Little  Falls,  A.  J.  Merrell. 

Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Lyons,  W.  II.  Kinney. 

Malone,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Mamaroneck,  George  J.   McAndrew    (super- 
vising principal). 

Matteawan,  Earlman  Fenner   (principal). 

Mechanicsville,  L.  B.  Blakeman. 

Medina,  James  C.  Van  Etten. 

Mlddletown,  James  F.  Tuthlll. 

Mount  Vernon,  Charles  E.  Nichols. 

Newark,  Charles  A.  Hamilton   (principal). 

Newburg,  James  M.  Crane. 

New  Rochelle,  Isaac  E.  Y'oung. 

New  York,  William  II.  Maxwell. 

Niagara  Falls,  R.  A.  Taylor. 

North  Tarrytown,  L.  W.  Craig  (principal). 

North  Tonawanda,  R.  A.  Scaring. 

Norwich,  Stanford  J.  Gibson. 

Nyack,  Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Ogdensburg,  H.  H.  Southwiok. 

Olean,  Delmer  E.  Bacheller. 

Oneida,  Avery  Warner  Skinner. 

Oneonta,  William  C.  Franklin. 

Osslning,  W.  H.  Ryan. 

Oswego,  George  E.  Bui  lis. 

Owego,  Francis  C.  Byrn. 

Peekskill : 

District   No.   7    (Drumhill),  Wilbur  L. 

Ellis. 
District  No.  8  (Oakslde),  A.  D.  Dunbar. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Wlnton  Palmer. 

Plattsburg,  Frank  K.  Watson. 

Port  Chester,  E.  G.  Lantman. 

Port  Jervis,  John  M.  Dolph. 

Potsdam,  Lewis  E.  Roberts  (principal). 

I*oughkeepsIe,  Wm.  Alexander  Smith. 

Rensselaer,  A.  R.  Coulson. 

Rochester,  Clarence  F.  Carroll. 

Rome,  I^ewls  N.  Crane. 

Rye,  Forrest  T.  SUuUa. 
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NEW  YORK — Continued. 

Salamanca,  Thomas  Stone  Bell. 

Sandy  Hill.  Frances  A.  Tefft  (principal). 

Saratoga  Springs,  Thomas  R.  Knell. 

Schenectady,  J.  T.  Freeman. 

Seneca  Falls,  E.  K.  Van  Allen. 

Solvay,  C.  O.  Richards. 

Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett. 

Tarry  town,  L.  V.  Case  (principal). 

Tonawanda,  Frank  K.  Sutley. 

Troy,  O.  F.  Sawyer. 

Utlca,  Martin  G.  Benedict. 

Waterloo,  II.  B.  Smith. 

Watertown,  Frank  S.  Tisdale. 

Watervllet,  Russell  H.  Bellows. 

Waverly,  E.  B.  Bobbins. 

WellsvlUe, 

Whitehall,  Wlll>er  W.  Ilowe. 

White  Plains.  (;uy  Ilalsey  Baskervllle. 

Yonkers,  Charles  E.  Gorton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville,  R.  J.  Tighe. 
Burlington,  Frank  H.  Curtis. 
Charlotte,   Alexander  Graham. 
Concord,  Walter  Thompson. 
Durham,  J.  A.   Matheson. 
Elizal)Oth  City,  W.  M.  Hlnton. 
Fayettevllle,  B.  T.  McBryde. 
Gastonia,  Joe  S.  Wray. 
Goldsboro,  Eugene  C.  Brooks. 
Greensboro,  W.  II.  Swift. 
Henderson,  J.  T.  Alderman. 
High  Point,  (ieorge  H.  (Yowell. 
KluKton,  L.  C.  Brogden. 
Ncwbcrn,  H.  B.  Craven. 
Rnlelgh,  Edward  I\  Moses. 
Salisbury,  I.  C.  Griffin. 
Washington,  Harry  Howell. 
Wilmington,  John  J.  Blair 
Wilson,  Gray  R.  King. 
Winston-Salem,  W.  S.  Snipes. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck,  William  Moore. 
Fargo,  W.  E.  Hoover, 
(irand  Forks. 

Jamestown,  C.  (\  Schmidt. 
Minot,  S.  Henry  Wolfe. 
Valley  City,  G.  W.  Hanna. 

OHIO. 

Akron,  Henry  V.   Hotchkiss. 
Alliance,  John  E.  Morris. 
Ahhinnd,  E.  P.  Dean. 
Ashtabula,  R.  P.  Clark. 
B:ir])ert')n,  James  M.  Carr. 
P.arnesvllle,  I-,ewls  Edwin  York. 
Bellaire,  J.  R.  Anderson. 
Bellefontaine,  John  W.  Mackinnon, 
Br'llevue,  E.  F.  Warner. 
Btiwling  Green.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson. 
Brid.^'eport,  S.  A.  Gillett. 
Bucyrus,  J.  J.  Bliss. 


OHIO — Continued. 

Cambridge,  H.  Z.  Ilobson. 
Canal  Dover,  Franklin  P.  Gelger. 
Canton,  John  K.  Baxter. 
Chlllicothe.  M.  E.  Hard. 
Cincinnati,  F.  B.  Dyer. 
CirclevUle,  C.  L.  Boyer 
Cleveland.  W.  H.  Elson. 
Colllnwood.  Frank  P.  Whitney. 
Columbus,  Jacob  A.   Shawan. 
Conneaut,  C.  T.  Northrop. 
Coshocton,  H.  S.  Piatt. 
Dayton,  John  W.  Carr. 
D-^fiance,  F.  E.  Reynolds. 
Delaware,  W.   McK.  Vance. 
Delphos,  T.  W.  Shlmp. 
Denuison,  W.  N.  Angel. 
East  Liverpool,  Rol)ert  E.  Rayman. 
Elyrla,  W.  R.  Comings. 
Findlay.  J.  W.  Zellar. 
Fostorla,  S.  H.  Layton. 
Fremont,  J.  E.  Collins. 
Gallon,  I.  C.  Gulnther. 
Galllpolls,    H.   E.   Conard. 
Glenvllle,  H.  H.  Cully. 
Greenfield,  E.  W.  Patterson. 
Greenville,  W.  S.  Rowe. 
Hamilton,  Darrell  Joyce. 
Ilillsboro,  F.   H.  Warren. 
Ironton,  S.  P.  Humphrey. 
Jackson.  J.  E.  Klnnison. 
Kent,  A.  B.  Stutzman. 
Kenton,  N.  E.  Hutchinson. 
Lancaster,  H.  A.  Cassldy. 
Lima,  John  Davison. 
I^raln,  A.  C.  Eldredge. 
Mansfield.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve. 
Marietta,   J.   V.   McMillan. 
Marlon.  H.  L.  Frank. 
Martins  Ferry.  F.  W.  Wenner. 
Masslllon.  C.  L.  Cronobaugh. 
Miamisburg.   W.  T.  Trump. 
Middletown,  Arthur  Powell. 
Mount  Vernon,  J.  G.  Lei  and. 
Napoleon, 

Nelsonvllle.  Aaron  Cirady. 
Newark.  J.  D.  Slrakins. 
Newburg,  B.  F.  Stevenson. 
New  Philadelphia,  G.  C.  Maurer. 
Nlles,  Frank  J.  Roller. 
North  Baltimore.  B.  O.  Martin. 
Nor  walk.  A.  D.  Beechy. 
Norwood,  W.  S.  Cadman. 
OlKTlln,  Ward  H.  Nye. 
Painesvllle,  F.  H.  Kendall. 
PIqua,  C.  W.  Bennett. 
I*omeroy,  C.  T.  Coates. 
Portsmouth,  J.  I.  Hudson. 
Ravenna,  E.  O.  Trescott. 
St.  Bernard,  U.  L.  Monce. 
St.  Marys,  E.  A.  Hotchkiss. 
Salem.  Jesse  li.  Johnson. 
Sandusky.  H.  B.  Williams. 
Shelby.  S.  H.  Maharry. 
Sidney.  II.  R.  McVay. 
Springfield,  Carey  Boggess. 
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StcubenvlIIe,  Edward  M.  Van  Cleye, 

Tiffin,  Charles  A.  Krout 

Toledo,  Henry  J.  Kberth. 

Toronto,  S.  K.  Mardis. 

Troy,  Mark  Wilcox. 

Uhrichsville,  L.  E.  Everett. 

Urbana,  I.  N.  Kcyser. 

Vanwert,  J.  V.  Sharkey. 

W'apakoneta,  H.  H.  Helter. 

Warren,  C.  E.  Carey. 

Washington  C.  H.,  James  T.  Tuttlew 

Wellstou,  E.  S.  McCall. 

Wellsvllle,  James  L.  MacDonald. 

Wilmington. 

Wooster,  Charles  Haniiert. 

Xenia,  Edwin  B.  Cox. 

Youngstown,  N.  II.  Chaney. 

Zanesvllle,  W.  D.  Lash. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Elreno,  F.  N.  Howell. 
Enid,  T.  W.  B.  Everhart 
Guthrie,  Frank  E.  Buck. 
Oklahoma,  Ed.  S.  Vaugbt. 
Perry,  William  Z.  Smith. 
Fonca,  Ulchard  E.  Tope. 

OREGON. 

Astoria,  A.  L.  Clnrk. 
Baker  City,  J.  A.  Churchill. 
Eugene,  Mott  H.  Arnold. 
Pendleton,  L.  R.  Travcr. 
I'ortland,  Frank  Rigler. 
Salem,  J.  M.  Powers. 
The  Dalles,  J.  S.  Landers. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Allegheny,  John  Morrow. 

Allentown,  Francis  D.  liaub. 

Altoona,  H.  J.  Wigbtman. 

Arch!)ald,  W.  A.  Kelly. 

Ashland,  William  C.  Estler. 

Ashley,  E.  D.  Bovard. 

Athens,  George  E.  Rogers. 

Bangor,  John  W.  Gruver   (principal). 

Beaverfalls,  Edward  Magulre. 

Bellefonte,  John  D.  Meyer  (supervising 
principal). 

Bellevue,  C.  C.  Williamson. 

Berwick,  J.  W.  Snyder  (supervising  prln- 
cip;i!). 

Bethlehem,  Fred  W.  Bobbins. 

Blakely.  H.  B.  Anthony  (supervising  prin- 
cipal ;    post-office,  Peckvllle). 

Bloumsburg,  L.  P.  Sterner  (supervising 
principal). 

Braddock,  Grant  Norris. 

Bradford,  E.  E.  Miller. 

Bristol,  Louise  D.  Baggs. 

Butler,  John  A.  Gibson. 

Cnrbondnle,  Elmer  E.  Garr. 

Carlisle,  John  C.  Wagner. 

Carnegie,  W.  S.  Bryan   (principal). 

Catasauqua,  H.  J.  Reinbard  (principal). 


PENNSYLVANIA— <?ontlnued. 

Chaml^ersburg,  Samuel  Gelwlx. 

Charleroi,  W.  D.  Wright. 

Chester,  A.  Duncan  Yocum. 

Clearfield,  H.  E.  Trout. 

Coatesvilie.  W.  T.  Gordon. 

Columbia,  Daniel  Ficisher. 

Conneiisville,  J.  P.  Wiley  (principal). 

Conshohocken,  E.  B.  Zlegier. 

Corry,  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 

Danville,  V.  L.  Gordy. 

Darby,  Charles  P.  Sweeny. 

Dickson  City,  John  E.  Williams. 

Donora,  J.  D.  Boydston. 

Dubois,  J.  II.  Alleman. 

Dunmore,  C.  F.  Iloban. 

Duquesne,  II.  E.   Winner   (principal). 

Duryea,  F.  J.  Regan. 

Easton,  William  W.  Cottingham. 

Edwardsdale,   J.  O.   Hermann. 

Erie,  II.  C.  Mlsslmer. 

Etna,  J.  Q.  A.  Irvine  (principal). 

Forest  City,  C.  T.  Thorpe  (principal). 

Franklin,  Charles  E.   Lord. 

Frceland,  E.  F.  llanlon. 

Gilberton,  Michael  J.  Shore  (principal). 

Greensburg,  Thomas  S.  March. 

Greenville,  James  J.  I*aimer. 

Hanover,  J.  C.  Carey. 

Harrlsburg,  F.  E.  Downes. 

Hazleton,  David  A.  Harman. 

Homestead,  James  M.  Norris. 

Huntingdon.   E.   R.   Barclay. 

Indiana,  James  F.  Chapman  (principal). 

Jeannette,  Theo.  B.  Shank. 

Jersey  Shore,  II.  II.  Weber. 

Johnsonhurg,  G.  B.   Gerberich    (supervising 
principal). 

Johnstown,  James  N.  Muir. 

Kane,  T.  E.  Lytle. 

Kingston,  George  Evans  (principal). 

Klttanning,  C.  E.  Ilankey. 

KnosvlUe,  MIlo  H.  Miller  (principal). 

Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrie. 

Lansford,   Elmer  E.  Kuntas. 

Latrobe,  Arthur  C.  Klack. 

Lebanon,  R.  T.  Adams. 

Lehigh  ton,  F.  A.  Ebert. 

Lewistown,    W.    F.    Kennedy    (supervising 
principal). 

Lockhaven,  John  A.  Robb. 

Luzerne,  Theron   G.  Osborne. 

McKeesport,  J.  Burdette  Richey. 

McKees  Rocks,  F.  H.  Powers  (principal). 

Mahanoy  City,  William  N.  Ehrhart. 

Mauchchunk,    E.    W.    Romberger    (supervis- 
ing principal). 

MeadviUe,   Ulysses  G.   Smith. 

Middletown,  H.  J.  Wlckey. 

Mlilvale,   J.   C.   R.  Johnston    (principal). 

Milton,  W.  A.  Wilson. 

Minersvllie,  H.  II.  Spayd  (supervising  prin- 
cipal). 

Monessen,  Robert  W.  Ilimelick. 

Monongahela    City,    C.    U.    Wolford    (prln-j 
cipal). 
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Mount  Carmcl,  Samuel  Ilulsey  Dean. 
Mount    Pleasant,    S.    Grant    Miller    (prin- 
cipal). 
Nantlcoke,   John   WlUInm  Griffith. 
New  Brighton,  Clyde  C.  Green. 
Newcastle,  T.  A.  Kimes. 
New  Kensington,  A.  D.  Ilorton  (principal). 
Norrlstown,  A.  S.  Martin. 
Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock. 
Olyphant,  M.  W.  Cummlngs. 
Philadelphia,  Martin  O.  Brumbaugh. 
Phoenlxville,  Robert  E.  Laramy. 
IMttsburp,  Samuel  Andrews, 
littston,    Robert    Shiel    (supervising   prin- 
cipal). 
Plymouth,  K.  H.  Scott. 
Pottstown,  \Vm.  W.  Rupert. 
l»ottsville,  S.  A.  ThurKton. 
Punxsutawnoy,  G.  T.  W.  Mark. 
Rankin,  M.  K.  Thompson. 
Roadln;^,  i:har!cs  S.  Foos. 
Ronovo,  Oden  C.  Gortner  (supervising  prin- 
cipal). 
RidKCway,  W.  W.  Pelrce. 

Rocheftter.  O.  C.  Lester. 

^'t.  Clair.  Thomas  <J.  Jones. 

St.   Marys,  J.   J.   Lynch    (supervising  prin- 
cipal). 

Say  re,  1.  K.  Stotler  (suix»rvlslng  principal). 

Scoltdale,    i:dj?ar    Reed     (supervising    prin- 
cipal). 

Scranton,  (;eo.  W.  Phillips. 

Sowickley,    V.    E.    FIckingcr. 

Sharaokin,  Joh.  llowerth. 

Sharon,  S.  II.  lladley. 

Sharpsburg,  C.  C.  Kelso   (supervising  prin- 
cipal). 

Shcuaudoah,  J.  W.  Cooper. 

Sheridan. 

Slatlngton,  J.  W.  Snyder. 

South  Bethlchom,  Owen  R.  Wilt. 

Soiiih  Sharon.  (\  «r.  Canon. 

Stool  ton,  L.   K.  McGinnes. 

Sunbury,   Ira  Shipman. 

Tamaqua,   Kol)ert  F.  lUtchbum.  ^ 

Tareritum,  A.  I).  Endsley  (principal). 

Taylor,  M.  J.  Lloyd. 

Titusville,  Henry  Pease. 

Towanda,  S.  A.  Thurston. 

Turtle  Creek,  David  R.  Sumstlne. 

Tyrone,  1.  C.  M.  Ellenborger. 

X'niontown,  II.  F.  Brooks. 

Warren,  W.  li.  McCfOwan. 

Washington,  William  Krichbaum. 

Waynes»)i)ro,  J.  llassler  Reber. 

WoHtchestor,  Addison  L.  Jones. 

West  Plttston,  L.  P.  Blerly  (principal). 

Wilkesbarre,  James  M.  Coughlln. 

Wllklnsburg,  James  L.  Allison. 

Willlamsport,  Charles  Lose. 

Wllmerdlnp,  W.  (J.  (Jans   (principal). 

Windl>er,  D.  M.  Iletrick. 

Winton,  John  J.  Judge. 

York,  Atreus  Wanner. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol,  John  Post  Reynolds. 

BuiTillvIlle,   Leroy   G.    Staples    (post-offlce, 
Pascoag). 

Central  Falls,  Wendell  A.  Mowry. 

Coventry,   John   Matteson    (post-office,   An- 
thony). 

Cranston,      Valentine      Almy       (post-office. 
Auburn  j. 

Cumberland,  C.  C.  Richardson. 

East  Providence,  Herbert  B.   Ilorton. 

Johnston,    William    II.    Starr     (post-office, 
Thornton ) . 

Lincoln,  Emerson  L.  Adams. 

Newport,  Herl)ert  Warren  Lull. 

North  Kingstown,  F.  D.  Blake   (post-office, 
Wlckford). 

North  Providence, 

Pawtucket,  Frank  O.  Draper. 

Providence,  Walter  II.  Small. 

South  Kingstown,  B.  E.  Helme  (post-office, 
Kingston). 

Warren,  G.  L.  Church. 

Warwick,  Elwood  T.  Vv'yman. 

Westerly,   W.   H.   Holmes,  jr. 

Woonsocket,  Frank  1].  McFee. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

AblK^ille.   Leonard  W.  Dick. 
Aiken,  W.  L.  Brookor. 
Anderson,  Thomas  C.  Walton. 
Beaufort,  Lueco  (Juntcr. 
Charleston,  Henry  1'.  Archer. 
Chester,  W.  H.  McNalry. 
Columbia,  K.  S.  Dreher. 
Florence,  J.  L.  Mann. 
(Jaffney,  W.  C.  Mc Arthur, 
(icorgetown,  O.  L.  Shewmakc. 
Creenville,  E.  L.  Hughes. 
Greenwood,  Edward  ('.  Coker. 
Laurens,  Nathaniel  M.  Salley. 
Newberry,  W.  A.  Stuckey. 
Orangeburg,  A.  J.  Thackston. 
Rock  Hill,  J.  C.  Cork. 
Spartanburg,  Frank  Evans. 
Sumter,  S.  II.  Edmunds. 
Union,  Davis  Jeffries. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen,  W.  L.  Cochrane. 
Deadwood,  Alexander  Strachan. 
Lead,  Anson  H.  Blgelow. 
Mitchell,  F.  II.  Iloff. 
Sioux  Falls,   II.   A.  T'strud. 
Watertown,  A.  H.  Barnard. 
Yankton,  R.   C.   Shcllenbarger. 

TKNNKSSEE. 

Bristol,    Richard    Henry    Watklns. 
Chattanooga,  Sidney  G,  Gllbreath. 
Clark*»ville,  P.  L.   Harned. 
Cleveland,  D.  C.  Arnold. 
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TENNESSEE — Continued. 

Columbia,   W.   E.   Bostiek    (principal)    and 

J.  H.  Kelly   (principal). 
Dyersburg,  Ralph  E.  Rice. 
Ilarrlman,  J.  V.  Rymer. 
JucksoD,  G.  R.  McGee. 
Johnson  City,  J.  R.  Lowry. 
Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  George  W.  Gordon. 
Murfreesboro,  J.  W.  W.  Daniels. 
Nashville,  H.  C.  Weber. 

TEXAS. 

Austin,  A.  N.  McCallum. 
Beaumont,  II.  F.  Triplett. 
Belton,  James  B.  Hubbard. 
Bonham,  I.  W.  Evans. 
Brenham,  Edward  W.  Tarrant. 
Brownsville,    Thomas    r.    Barbour    (prin- 
cipal). 
Brownwood,  George  H.  Carpenter. 
Bryan, 

Cleburne,  V.  M.  Fulton. 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Charles  W.  CrossUy. 
Corslcana,  J.  W.  Cantwell. 
Dallas,  J.  L.  Long. 
Donlson,  V.  B.  Hughes. 
Denton,  J.  S.  Carlisle. 
El  Taso.  G.  r.  Putnam. 
Ennis,  W.  E.  Edelen. 
Fort  Worth,  W.  I).  Williams. 
Gainesville,  E.  F.  Comegys. 
Galveston,  John  W.  Hopkins. 
(lOnzales,  Thomas  II.  I^wls. 
Greenville,  George  A.  Newton, 
Hlllsboro,  W.  D.  Butler. 
Houston,  V.   W.  Horn. 
Laredo,  L.  J.  Christen. 
McKinney,  J.  H.  Hill. 
J^Iarshall,  W.  H.  Attebery. 
Navasota,  W.  B.  BIzzell. 
Oak  Cliff, 

Orange,  S.  B.  Foster, 
ralestiiie,  Walker  King. 
Paris,  J.  G.  Wooten. 
Ran  Antonio,  L.  E.  Wolfe. 
Sherman.  A.  L.  Peterman. 
Taylor,  W.  M.  Williams. 
Temple,  James  E.  Binkley, 
.  Terrell,  S.  M.  N.  Marrs. 
Toxarkana,  E.  E.  Bramlette. 
Tyler.  J.  L.  Henderson. 
Victoria,  Arthur  Lefevre. 
Waco,  J.  C.  Lattlmore. 
Waxahatchic,  Walter  Acker. 
Weather  ford.  T.  W.  Stanley. 

UTAH. 

I/>gan,  Ariel  F.  Cardon. 

Ogden,  William  Allison. 

Park  City,  M.  W.  Lanlng. 

Provo,  William  S.  Rawlings. 

Salt  Lake  City,  D.  H.  Qhrlstensen. 


VERMONT. 

Barre,  O.  D.  Mathewson. 
Bellows  Falls,  B.  B.  Merrlam. 
Bennington,  Albert  \V.  Varney. 
Brattleboro,  Miss  Marguerite  Tucker  (super- 
visor). 
Burlington,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 
Montpeller,  F.  J.  Brownscombe. 
Rutland,  David  B.  I/ocke. 
St  Albans,  F.  J.  Sagendorph. 
St.   Johnsbury,   Clarence   H.   Dempsey. 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria,  Kosciusko  Kemper. 

Bristol,  S.  R.  McChesney. 

Charlottesville,  James  W.  Lane. 

Danville,  William  Holmes  Davis. 

Fredericksburg,  Benjamin  P.  Willis. 

Harrisonburg, 

Lynchburg,  B.  C.  Glass. 

Manchester,   David   L.  Pulliam. 

Newport  N^ws,  W.  C.  Morton. 

Norfolk,  Richard  A.  Doble. 

Petersburg,   D.   M.   Brown. 

Portsmouth,  Joseph  H.  Saunders. 

Radford,  L.  W.  Irwin. 

Richmond,  William  F.  Fox. 

Roanoke,  Bushrod  Rust. 

Staunton,  Francis  H.  Smith,  jr. 

Suffolk,  Lee  Britt  (county  superintendent). 

Winchester,  Maurice  M.  Lynch. 

WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen,  H.  M.  Cook, 
Ballard,  J.  C.  Dickson. 
Belllngham,  W.  J.  Hughes. 
Everett,  D.  A.  Thornburg. 
North  Yakima,  David  Craig  Reed. 
Olympla,  W.  W.  Montgomery. 
Seattle,  Frank  B.  Cooper. 
Spokane,  J.  A.  Tormey. 
Tacoma,  A.  H.  Yoder. 
Vancouver,  C.  W.  Shumway. 
Walla  Walla,  O.  S.  Jones. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

Ben  wood,  George  E.  Hubbs. 
Bluefleld,  C.  A.  Fulwider. 
Charleston,  George  S.  Laldley. 
Clarksburg,  F.  L.  Burdette. 
Fairmont,  Joseph  Rosier. 
Grafton,  W.  R.  Gorby. 
Hinton,  I.  B.  Bush. 
Huntington,  W.  M.  Foulk. 
Martlnsburg,  George  W.  Brindle. 
Moundsvllle,  W.  M.  Henderson. 
Parkersburg,  J.  W.  Swartz. 
Wheeling,  H.  B.  Work. 

WISCONSIN. 

Antigo,  W.  N.  Illckok. 
Appleton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  J.  T.  Hooper. 
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Ilaraboo,  G.   W.  Gehrand. 
Rcavordani,  Homer  B.  Hubbell. 
P.cIolr,  Franklin  E.  Convcrae. 
Berlin,  E.  T.  O'Brien. 
Chippewa  Falls,  E.  D.  Mnrtln. 
Dcperc : 

East  Side,  J.  W.  S  teen  Is. 

West  Side,  J.  V.  Brennan. 
Eau  Chxlra,  W.  II.  Sohulz. 
Fond  du  Lac,  William  Wilson. 
Grand  Rapids,  II.  S.  Yonker. 
Greenbay,  A.  W.  Barton. 
Jancsvlllo,  U.  C.  Buell. 
Katikanna,  T^  E.  Sargent. 
Kenoslia,  P.  J.  ZImmers. 
La  Crosso,  John  1*.  Bird. 
Madison,  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc,     Walter     E.     Larson 

superintendent). 
Marinette,  <}.  II.  Landgrnf. 
Marshdeld,  Durant  C.  Giles. 
Menasha,  .lohn  Callahan. 
Menomonle,  I-,.  I>.  Harvey. 
Merrill.  G.  .T.  Roberts. 
Mllwaukoo,  C.  G.  Pearse. 
Monroe,  G.  W.  Swartx. 


(county 


WISCONSIN— Continued. 

Neenah,  E.  M.  Beenan. 
Oconto,  G.  F.  Loomls. 
Oshkosh.  M.  N.  Mclver. 

Plat tevi lie,  O.  E.  Clray. 
Portage.  W.  G.  Cloush   (principal). 
Port  Washington, 
Racine.  Burton  i:.  Nelson. 
Rhlnelander.  F.  A.  Lowell. 
8heboy;;an,   II.   F.   Leverenz. 
Sout!)  Milwaukee,  Paul  Bergen. 
Stevens  Point,  John  N.  Davis. 
Stoughton.  A.  W.  Wei)er. 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Charles  G.  Stangel. 
Superior,  W.  E.  Maddock. 
Two  Rivers, 
Washburn,  S.  A.  Oscar. 
Watertown,  W.  P.  Roseman. 
Waukesha,  A.  W.  Chambcrlln. 
Wausiiu,  S.  B.  Tobey. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne.  S.  S.  Stockwell. 
Laramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 
Rock  Springs,  S.  M.  Abbott. 
Sheridan,  C.  R.  Atkinson. 


in. — COLIJCGK  PUKSIDKNTS. 


1. — Collcffrs  for  men  and  cocditcntioiial  coUciHS  of  liberal  arts. 


Name  of  president. 


I'niveralty  or  college. 


Address. 


A.  P.  Montague.  liL.  D 

Rev,  S.  M.  Hoamer.  D.  I) 

Rev.  Bernard  Menges.  O.  S.  B_ 

Rev.  William  Tyrrell.  S.  J j 

3uhn  W.  Aborcrombie,  LL.  D__ 

Kendric  (\  Babcock,  Ph.  I) 

John  M.  Williams,  A.  B.,  dean. 

John  W.  Conger.  LL.  D 

Eugene  R.  Long.  I'h.  I) 

J.  Thompson  Baker,  Ph.  M 

Rev.  S.  Anderson.  A.  B 

John  N.  Tillman,  LL.  B 

Rov.  J.  M.  Cox,  D.  1) 

B.  I.  Wheeler,  LL.  D 

Rev.  (Jeorge  A.  Gates,  I^L.  D 

John  Willis  Baer,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  S.  (J lass,  C.  M..  D.  D-_ 

Rev.  <ieorge  F.  Bovard,  D.  D 

Rev.  T.  G.  Brownson,  D.  D 

Rev.  Bro.  Velleslan,  F.  S.  C— _ 

Walter  A.  Edwards.  LL.  I) 

Rev.  John  P.  Frieden,  S.  J 

M.  S.  Cross,  I).  !>.,  acting 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Kenna,  S.  J 

1).  S.  Jordan,  I«L.  1) 

James  11.  Baker,  LL.  I) 

Rev.  W.  F.  Slocum.  Lli.  D 

Rev.  A.  J.  Schuler,  8.  J 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  LL.  D.. 

chancellor. 
Rev.  Flavel  S.  Luther,  LL.  D._ 
Rev.  B.  P.  Raymond,  LL.  D___ 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  I) 

Rev.  W.  C.  Jason,  A.  M 


Howard  College 

Southern  llnlversity 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama 

I'niverslty  of  ArlKoua 

Henderson  College 

Ouacliita  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Hendrix  College 

Pnlverslty  of  Arkansas 

Philander  Smith  College 

University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  Soutliern  California 

(California  (V)llege 

St.  Marys  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

St  Ignatius  (\>llege 

I'niverslty  of  the  Pacilic 

Santa  Clara  Coileu'e 

Leland   Stanford   Junior   Univer- 
sity. 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Collegeof  the  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  Denver 


Geo.  A.  Harter,  Ph.  D. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  University 

State    College    for    Colored 

dents. 
I>ela ware  College 


Stu- 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
(ireen8lK)r(>,  Ala. 
St.  Bernard,  Ala. 
Sprlughill,  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
Tucson.  Arlr. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Do. 
Batesvllle,  Ark. 
CInrksvilie.  Ark. 
Conway.  Ark. 
Fayettevllle,  Ark. 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Claremont,  Cal. 
Ia)s  Angeles,  Cal. 

r»o. 

Do. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Do. 
Pa sa dean,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  .J(Kn\  Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado  Snrlngs.  Colo. 
Denver.  Coio. 
University  Park,  Colo. 

Hartford.  Conn. 
Mlddletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dover,  l>el. 


Newark,  Del. 
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Kume  of  iirpsldent 


Sev.  Iiennld  J.  O'Cunacll. 

T:,  M.  liallHiiilct.  I,L.  11 

net.  David  II.  Duel,  8.  J 

<:]\arl«m  W.  Needlinm,      ~     ~ 
Ui'v.  I'^ilwunl  X.  l>'liik. 


™lt,  o 


Cdlliollc  I.'nirenilty  of  America  - 

fiaJluudet  CnlleKe  — 

<!«orKetuwD  Uulv«n<llr 

'■porKP  Waithlngton  l'ulv*niltj-  .. 


Addreu. 


.  Waihlngton,  D.  C. 


ATHlr^w  Sredd,  1,1,.  n." 
npv.  Chnrlet  II.  Mohr.  I'l 
](>•>-.  \Vm.  F.  Hlickiuri. 


..  MarLnn,  l_. 

Rev,  Hnrri  B.  ClntiRh,  . 

RfT.  KrenciN  O.  KurDM,  D.  |i 
Rpv.  SI.  J.  Maralle.  C.  S.  v, 
Ttatunu  W.  l.tBRlr.  I'b.  I>_ 
n«F.  Kred  [..  KUniiiiid.  R  }< 
Tlpv.  Ilpory  J.  UnmUoch.  .*, 
Hot.  John  Kniinakl.  C.  II- - 
Uarry    I*.    Judson,    I.L.     I ' 

A.  «,  Taylor.  I-h.  D 

HfiT.  Daniel  Irloo 

llnl-.-rt  K.  Illrronymus.  .\    V 
Alirnm  W.  Harrli.  LL.  II- 


Itpr.  I-eirla  B.  Klabor,  11.  l 
Her.  A.  L.  Wtiltnimb.  kl.  : 
r.  ir.  Itnniinptkamp.  Di.  Ii 


AtlanlDltantlat  College  ■- 

AtlBDta  IlnWeraity 

,  MdrrlM  tlrown  College 


.  1  Clark  IJalverally 

[  Nanole  l,oa  Wartbim  In 
-  VoimKtlarrtBColIeice.. 


Ileddlni!  Collesc 

Iliinola  W«sleraDi:nlTerilty  _ 

.1  Ht.  Vlateur'R  Caliche 

IllackburD  College 


.  Deland,  Fla. 
.    (lalneaTJllV,  Fla. 

8t.  Im),  Fla. 
-   WlntcriMrk.  Fla. 

.  Atlanta,  Ca. 


Sonth  Atlanta.  Gn? 
WrlgbtHTlIle,  Ua. 
Yonnit  Uarrla,  (in. 
MoKDW,  Idaho. 
Ablnsdon.  III. 
niooniln|{ton.  III, 


I'arthBireCollPire  .- 

I  Hr,  tj;iuiclUH  CallCKe 

. '  ft.  SUnlitaus  College 

UnlTcniltr  ot  Chlcafio 

JampBMiliiklD  rnlvernlty  . 

l-^eiiKfllCBl  rrosemlnary  . 

.   Kureka  CoJletje 

.   North wealem  Cnl Yens lljf  -. 


y.w.-\ 


K  Colleg 


1 .  Knox  College 

-  Lombard  ColleKe 

-Greenville  College  „. 

IllluolBCoIleEe 

■    Lake  Forest  CotleEe  . 

McKendree  Collie.. 


llpv.  Tboe  IT.  1 

Jtcv.  H.  J.  KlekhDefer.  I'h    l> 
ICi'T.  Inmlel  J.  Kalli.  O.  S.  ['-. 

Rev.  Aniielm  Mueller.  O.  Ft.  F 


>l<liniiTid  J.  JameB.  LL.  IJ 

W.  R.  ShoeT.  A.  M 

ItPT.  C.  A.  ftlanehaM.  I'. 
WllliaiD  L.  Brynn,  I,K  T 
UeT,      Aueiutlne     Selfor 


IJnc 


Collew 

lutb  Colletw-. 


Rt.  Franc! K  Solanui  College  .. 

Auguatana  College 

St.  Jowph  a  College 


L  P.  Kane,  LL,  V-- 


Uev.  E.  n.  IliighFs.  8.  T.  Ii 
Rev.  rt.  W.  Flaber,  LL.  I'._. 

W.  E.  r,nrrtaAn.  I'h.  D 

Rev.  r.  J.  Jone«,  D.  D 

Rev.  FrnDk  C.  Knellah.  I<    1 
Iter.   Jaha   W.    Cavanangii. 

RohertL.  Kelly,  Ph.  SI 

RpT.  A.  Bchmitt,  O.  8.  R 

Rev.  r.  W.  WlDcheater,  D.  i 
Rev.  William  C.  Farmer.  A. 


ITnlveralty  of  lillnola 

Weatflold  College 

When  ton  Cr)IlBse 

Indiana  miteralty.- 
St.  Joiepb'a  College  _. 


_  Concordia  College 

.  Franklin  College 

,  He  I'auvr  rnltenlly 

_  IlanoTer  College 

Butler  College 

.  Union  Chrlatlan  CDlIege 

■■ «  mil  College.. 


fnlveralty  ot  Notre  Dame  .. 


.  ^^Ubertorce  Smith,  LL.  uJ Coe College 


iTarlor  Tlnlvenlty 

.' Indian  ITnlveralty 

.  Henry  Kendall  College  . 
.ICoeCollem 


<'arllnTltle,  III. 


(irecnTlttc.  111. 
Jurkaonvllle,  III. 
I^ke  Fore«t.  III. 
l.eb:inon.  111. 
'.Incnin.  III. 


Monmouth,  I... 
Nnperrlile.  111. 
I-ero,  III. 


IJpper  A 


Weetfleld,  III. 

wheaton.  111. 
Bloom  I  nil  Inn.  Ii 

Collegerllle,  Ini 


Indlanaimlls.  Ind. 
Merc>m.In<l. 
Moorea  1 11 11.  Ind. 
Noire  Ilanie,  Ind. 


Itlehmond.  Ind. 


MnHkOk-pe.  Ind.  T. 
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Name  «f  president. 

Revr  Frank  B.  Hlracb,  D.  D. 

O.  KrauBhaar 

Kcr.  R.  T.  Campbell,  D.  D... 

KeT.  C.  K.  Prcue 

Rev,  Lornn  V.  Osbom,  Ph.  D, 

nil]  M.   Bell.  LL.  D 

Rer.   Dnnlel    M.   Gorman 


JoiJD  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  b- 

Rev.  F.  W.  Grosamnn.  D.  D.. 
~      ■      1.  Bhellan.  LL.  D.  .. 


Rev.  K.  S.  naTlghorat.  D.  D.. 
Rev.  John  W.  HaDCbpr.  8.  T.  D. 

Bev.  Wm.  F.  KIdr.  LL.  D 

A.  Bosenberger,  A.  B 

Rev.  L.  A.  Garrlian,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  S.  I.ew!B.  D.  D 

Rev.  E.  B.  Keed.  D,  D 

OeorKP  N.  EIIIb,  A.  M 

Rev.  C.  J.  Kephart.  D.  D 

Rev.  Millard  F.  Troxell.  D.  D. 

Rpv.  1.  Wolf.  0.  e.  B.,  b.  D.. 

Rpv.  I.  n.  Mlirlin,  D.  D 

W.  D.  Ward.  I'b.  D.,  ncIInK— 


O.    B.   Whi 

ItPT.  ICrDsl  r.  i-iniDinn.  a,  .-v 
llev.   H.   A.   Schn-efiler,   A.    T 
nrtlnc.  •    ji.-r 

Rev.  Jnmm  McCabn,  ».  J... 
Thomas  W.  Hunch,  A.  M... 
Kev.  r.  M.  Sppncer,  n.  D  — 
Vtfv.  Norman  riaaa,  D.  D— 
R0V.  N.  J.  Morrison.  LL.  D- 

RdmuDd  Stanlev,  A.  M 

HCT.  A,  W.  Meyer 


J,  K.  I'nUerBon.  LL.  D 

Willlnm  II.  ilarrleon,  A.  M.. 
Uev.  Mlohnpl  JaKlowlci,  C.  B. 
n^v.  Ji.lm  L.  Welier,  Lltt.  D.. 
"■■  -  ->.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


Rev.  Ilenr;  ».  Mating,  fl.  J-. 


Fell.  LL.  D 

lea.  LL.  I) 

a  F.  Quirk,  8.  J 

a  O.  Bpeneer,  Va.  D 


Bey,  D.  J,  Flynn,  LL 

Rev.  Jnmea  Fraser.  Pfi,  I) 

Rev.  Thomaa  H.  Lewis.  D.  D. 
Rpv.  Ceorge  Harris,  LL.  D— 
Jler.  n'llllam  aanaon,  S.  J 


UQlveri 


'Addre 


arlesClfrColleee.. 


l3ea  liolnes  College  -. 


Lenoi  College 

Simpson  ColleEe 

Btats  ItnlTenlty  of  lows  — 
Grawl and  College 


roli™ 

— fliet'i  College-. 

Baker  University 


.  Mount  Pleasant,  loira. 
.     •     Do.  . 

_  Monnt  Vernon.  Iowa. 
_  Oskalooan,  Iowa. 
_  Pel  la,  Iowa. 

---rCIlT,  Iowa, 
_  .  .-.m  Lake,  Iowa. 

I  Toledo,  Iowa. 


Kansas  Clirlstlan  Col  lege  V 


I  Baldwin,  Kana.' 
Bmporla.  Kana. 
tllehlaad.  Kana. 
ITolton,  Kana. 
Kansas  CI  ly,  Kana^ 

Lavrrence.  Kans. 


St.  Mary's  Col leee  .. 


Wealeyan  University  .. 

...-,.=.  Memorial  Collece 

Washburn  Coll etro _._ 

Falrmount  Colleee  _. 
FrlBjids  UnlTersfty  _. 


t.  Marys,  Kana. 

..nllDB.  Kbds. 

8lerllni,  Kans. 
~  Topeka.  Kana. 
"  Wlchlla.  Kans. 


Oeorgetown  College  .. 


CnllcHi'  of  the    Iramacnlale  l" 
reptlnn. 

I.«lBnd  Fnlverslfy 

New  Orleans  Unlverslly 

Tiilane  Ilnlverslty  of  I.Aiilslana 

Bowdoln  Collen 

Dates  ColleRe 

trnlveralty  of  Mains 

Colby  College.. 
Bt.  Jr-- 


"  Barhoiiriivllle,  Kj. 

-  Berea.  Ky. 

"  Danville.  Ky.  --- 

"  Oeorgetown,  Ky, 

Olnsgow,  Ky.     . 

'  Lcilnjcton,  Ky. 

-  Russellvllle.  Ky. 
~  St.  Marys.  Ky.    < 

-  Wlnehester.  Kr. 
'  —  -inHonge,  La, 

:  New  Orleans,  L*.' 


"s  ColleRe  _, 


Wasnlnirton  College. - 


Ne w  \Vl  nd  sor  "o  llcge  T. 

Western  Marvland  CoUege  . . 

Amherst  Coll CRO 

Boston  CoUC)^ 
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Name  of  iircsIflfP^, 


Rer.  F.  W.  Hamilton.  I>.  I>..- 
Rcv.  Ilrnrv  Hopklnn.  LL.  !>._ 

(!.  StBDkr  Ilnll.  LL.  U 

(.■.-irroll  I).  Wrlghl,  LL.  D 

II  ev.    Joseph    f.    IlniiBplmaD, 

Hpv!  B.  W.  Authnnv.  D.  D 

Samuel  l>lcklp.  LL.  D 

Iter.  AoKUBt  K  BruBke.  I).  I'- 

JnrrPs.  IV.  AnepM.  LL.   11 

U...  [.uiiis  J.   K^llliiuer,  3.  .1- 

.losc'iili  W.  Maiirk,  LI.,   li 

Gerrit  J.  Koll.n.  !,I.    I> 

h!  a  Ijneasi.'r'.    lii     n     "  ."' 
Rev.  r.  Engel.  n    ■    |:..  r  ■.  I 

CeoTO    Sverdriiii  

TyruH  Nnrthrop,  M.    P.    .. 
Ilcv.  Wm.  II.  Unlliuiiii.  H.  li... 

Ilev.  .lohn  N.   KUiimH 

Kev.  Ceo.  H.  Qr)d|.iiisD,  LL.  L>. 
.Fames  Wallflcc,  I'll,  n 


Boston  ITnlTersltr 

Harvard  llnlverally 

Amprlcan  Internallonal  UollcKe  .- 

TuftaCollGKe 

WllMamB  CoIIeBB 

Clark  UDltersltj 

Coll<!elatc    l>cpar[nieDt    of    Clark 


Addreafl. 


IloaloD,   MUBB. 

Cambridce.  Mae.^. 
Sprlnglleld,  Mnta. 
Tufts  College.  Maa 


UdTt. 


Collcite  of  tbe  Iloly  Crons  .  . 

Albion  CoileRO 

Alma  Col  lege.. 


rnlTerBlIy  of  Mlcblgan  .- 

Ilelrolt  Colleso 

lllllsdaleColleKe 


llopeC 


<.:  vj, 


.   M.. 


Uov.  Wm.  T.  I.nwre;.  !■-  1'-. 
Rrv.  Wm.  W.  I'oaler.  jr..  |i,  I 
Rev.  W.  B,  Murrah,  LL.  !>-- 
.\lfieil  Hume,  vice-cbaixrll^.r 
Rev.  Joseph  \V.  Hacker,  A.  II. 

W.  M.  Jones,  Vh.  D 

Uev.  Walter  I).  Aeoew,  A.  K. 

Carl  .lohann.  LL.  I) 

CharlH  C.  reters,  A.  B 

RleUird  H.  J(>Bf<e.  LL.  D 

llev.  .Tames  C  Morris.  I).  1)-. 

IJcv,  II.  R.  Kerr.  I'h.  U 

Hon.  IT.  S.  Hull.  A.  B_ 

Rev.  John  W.  CroDch,  1).  U.. 

llev.  J.  P.  C.iveiie.  LL.  D 

"'-I.  H.   Black.  LL.  !>-. 

'horn  as 

iiev.  Brother '.1 

Rev.  \V.  B.  Kn^-iTB.  8.  J- 
W.   S.  Cliaplln.  LL.  D.. 


Rev.  Itevld  B.  Terry.  It.  li 
Rev.  <Ien.  ftutUerlaDd,  I>.  r 
Iter.  K.  Van  Dyke  Wlnht.  A 


_'.    W.    C.    flunllngtoo, 

1,L.  IJ.,  chancellor. 

Rev.  Wni.  E.  Bchell,  D.  I> 

Rev.  J.  E.  StnbbB,  LL.  I) 

Rev.  W.  J.  Tucker,  LL.  I) 

Rev.    Abbot   Hilary,   O.   S,   B. 

I>,  D. 

Rev.  J.  W.   Fpi,  a.  J ._ 

Rev.  O.  Blcn.  O.  S.  "     " 


irleton  College 


H  ami  I  ne  University 

Macalesler  College 

(luslariia  AdolpbuB  Collctce -' 
I'arker  College 


.  Alma,  ^tcb. 
Ann  Arbor,  Sllcb. 
nelroll.  Mich. 
Hillsdale.  Mich. 
.  Holland.  MIcli. 
Ka  lama  zoo.  Mich. 
Olivet,  Ulch. 
roll^gcvllte.  Minn. 
MlnneHpolla,  Minn. 

I)o. 
NortbUeld.  Mlon. 

I  hi. 


Ippl  .- 

Baiitlat  College  -  - 

I'lke  College- — 

Missouri  Wealeyau  College  .. 


.-g  College-. 

rnlverslty  of  Miasoui 
Central  College 


_    BowlliiR  Green,  Mo. 
_  Cameron,  Mo. 

<'anton.  Mo. 

Clarksburg.  Mo. 


..agrnnge  College 

William  Jewel)  College 

Mlasoiirl  Valley  College 

MorrlRTllle  College 

I'ark  College 

CbrlBtlan  Brothers  College  . . 

St.  IauIb  University 

WasblngtOD  Uolveralty 

Drury  College 

Tarklo  College 

Central  Weareyan  College  ._ 

I'nlveralty  of  Montana 

Bellevue  (Tollege 

Cotner  University 

Union  ColleK 

Iioare  roIleEe_-_ 

Cirand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  ot  Nebraska 


II. 


I"Wnii 


_  York  College  „ _. 

.  State  University  of  Nevada  _. 

_  Partmoulh  College -« 

.  St.  Anselm's  College 

_  St.  Peter's  College .... 

.■   at.  Benedlrl'B  College 

•  Itiitgors  College 

-  rrlncetonTnlveriflty _. 

-Seton  Hall  College 

-lUnlveralt;  of  New  Mexico  ,-. 


.  Fayette.  Mo. 
-  Fulton,  Mo. 
.  Gluagow,  Mo. 
.  I.ngraage,  Mo. 
.  IJberty.  Mo. 
.  Marshall,  Mo. 
_   MorrlsTllle,  Mo. 

Park  vine,  Mo. 

St.  I^uls,  Mo. 


-  Warrenlon.  Mo. 
~   MlBBonla.  Mnnt. 

-  Bellevue,  Nebr. 

-  Dothaoy.  Nehi'. 

-  College  View,  Nebr. 

-  (Tele.  Nebr. 

-  <irand  Inland.  Nebr. 

-  Hastings.  Nebr. 

-  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


.  Jersey  Cltv,  N.  J. 

_  Newark,  ^.  J. 

.  New  Brunawkk.  N.  J. 


yZ^L'CATiOS    KJEPOftT.  lM6w 


HI. 


.«cxjk;c 


'A^iZkZr^ 


yM^ff^4  for  m^m  Qm4  f.^j^Amf.mtif^isagi  rrMU»j*.4  ^/  /iV  i.  -zrU — «J4atuiBe«L 


yxaa^t  '.t  5ir»si>Vraf. 


r- 


.  XiTftrwtj  >r  i^^i.'-x*. 


I>T.  B.  C  IiaTlA.  I-b.  D 

fc^T.  i'i<*>i  ¥  B4t>r.O.  F.  M_ 
li^i-.  Ir.fjtamm  ft.  UiifTte.  D.  D_ 

i,.  H.  L«»«r««>r«.  f^  D 

V.   W.  AKklAWb.  KSi.  D 

Bro-.^^  LiAd«.  O.  S.  r 

I>T.  A  i3r';«r.r.*  A.  MLItt.  H.  J. 
RfrT,  A.sr>»ri  ^;  :&oUoa,  LL.  I»- 

l;#'T.  L.  r-   vt^mardww.  LI>.  I>_ 
l:*:7.  ^-to,  K.  U^rnll,  LL.  D-_« 

J.  «;.  >•>:.  .rrr-Aa,  lA^  D 

tt^r.  I/.  W.  Il<ttrtt.  J*.  J ■ 

J-/r,u    /(.    I!ti.*y.   LI-.   f> 

N:'..*:a*  M-  Hst't^T,  L!*.  I> 

l:«r-/.  l:.'.'r.-rr  M waif 4.  F.  5*.  r_ 

II*: r.    If.    M.    Mari:rfcrtL«:n.   LI-  • 
Ik,  *  :,3kUf*'\Utr.  \ 

lit-y.  \\.  v.  Ukij.  *:.  M 

I 

K^r.  Jt.;-h  mpHHi,  LL.  D . 

lt«:V.    A.    V.    V.    KlfcTCM/IKl.   LI^  l#.. 

l£'v.  J.  U.  I /ay,  LI«.  !#..  ch«n-  i 

liov.'C'^r,  IfiM.  f».  P..  O.  H.  B  .1 

F.  r.  VfnaM.-.  LI^  U ^ 

iJr-..  Ii.  J.  S;.nd^r«.  I*.  I» « 

ll'ury  Is.  Smi:b.  I'h.  i> r 

\i*-.\  John  r*.  Kll«o,  D.  If I 

Kri-r',*'»f   I,.   Moffitt,  A.  M 

L.  I.-.rjd'fO  II<it>M,  A.  M ♦ 

lJ«v.   I?.   L.   Krlrz.  A.  M » 

lii-v.  i,i'*»r\:f'  \,  Siiydor,  A.  M-. 

rh«M.  K.  M«-..«frvf.  LL.  I* 

liov.  WiillHrn  If.  f;ol*fr,  LL.  1*. 

Wrii.  L.  l'of<-.it,  l,L.  I» 

l:*-v.  L.  B.  A»iern«ftby 

r.  <;.  KnoA-lroD,  rh.  U..  chalr- 
fi.-.'.'fi. 

r.fv.  K.  r.  UoU^rtiwjn,  R  I* 

\V.  M'rrin*-M.  A.  M 

B<v'.  A.   U.  rhurrh,  LL.  I» 

|{<v.  Ail«:r.  B.  KIkor,  I>.  Ii 

AlHlofi  KIIU.  LL.  I> 

Bov,   r;«'o.    15.   Uop^rii,   rh.    L>., 

Bf-v.   <•.   Ui#Tm«'Tnchno:<l.'»r.  Ph. 

I». 
B<'V.  havl'l  M'KInn*»v,  D.  Ii-_. 
Bi?v.  Al».«rrt  A.  \)W.Ti:k*i^  8.  J__ 

rhan.  W.  I»ahmfv,  LL.  D 

I{«?v.  .foliii  I.  Zahm,  K.  J 

B«v.  r.   F.  Thwinjc.  IJ-.  D 

B#v.  L.  If.  «obuli,  rh.  D 

Br-v.  W.  O.  Thompiif>D,  LL.  I).. 
Mc.y.  \Ay\\\n  A.  Tragewior,  S.  M. 

1'.  W.  McUpynoldH.  A.  M 

\U-\.  lIcrlMtrt  Wolrh.  I>.  I> 

K<'v.  r.  f.  Brown,  1>  l» 

Mtv.  Wm.  F.  IVIrce.  L.  IL  D  — 
U<-v.  i:mory  W.  Hunt,  LL.  !»._ 

C.i\  Ito'vliKim. 

CharN-H  (.'.  Miller.  Ph.  I) 

\U'\.  AlfMMlT.  IVrry.  D.  !» . 

Itiv.  N.  B.  K««ny.  1».  1) 

.fohn  K.   MontKoinvry,  I). 


A;ff*d  reiT^r^lrj 

^t-  B«naT4BCrire  s  «.'oi!<5> 

:?£.  ^t^ni^'n'i  CMj*?* 

.^^l-Kpbl  r#>B*?» 

I'^yt^halc  lBJtit3'.eof  Br->/k'7n- 

?-  Franri*  i'o<!<9p!: 

Sr.  iofeB  c  roll<»^ 

•"aafvfoj  Coil«7« ' 

?»t.  La"*rr»n<*  rBjT*r»ity - 

ll>=:I!tos  rolS«» I 


H'>^'Art  «''iii-r«* I 

«'*>trsLte  rnlT^rslty . 

''OTB*!!  l.iiiT*r»ity | 

♦  «iil»?e  of  St.  Fnn^iJi  Xarl^r } 

•  roB-^s*  o#  cb«  <  llj  of  \ew  l.>rt  ._ 

t'olimblm  rnlT<r»ity 

Manbatun  OolMn^ 

.<t,  John  »  ToM^ze 

N*w  York  rniT^fTrfty 

NUrara  UnlTerslty 


rfiiv*n»ity  of  Korbest^r 

I'nioo  «'olI^ze 

Syrcciw*  rnlT*rj«ity 


! 


S»^.  Mary's  <"on^^i»_  _ 
(.nlverffity  of  .Xortb  CaroBaa 

BWdle  rolv*r«lty 

IiavId.Mjo  i'ollet;e 

Trinity  <  oBe^e 

Klon  i'oli^i? 

«;iillfor«l<;o!!cse 

L««iioir '.'cites* 

<'atawI>arolIes:e 

Shaw  l.'nlTPrsItT 

Llvlnj:^ton*»  <'oll*^:.v 

Wak-;  Fonwt  Collpjfe 

WpftT^r^ille  r*oll«i?« 

Fargo  rollejfe 


B«v. 

Bi'v. 
Bi'V. 
B«'V 


Wesley  Tollece 

rnlvp'rslty  of  North  I'akotu : 

Bu-htel  (.'ollej?© ' 

iMoiinr  I'Dfon  CoIIr^ge • 

lr»hlo  rnlverKlty • 

Baldv.-ln  l.'nivorslty ; 

^J'yrman  Wallace  Collcffe 

rodarvllle  rollotfp 

St.  Xavler  C'olle;:e i 

f 'Dlveralty  of  (MarloDati ' 

St.  I;;natfus  Colleize ! 

Weatern  Reserve  T'niversUy .  ■ 

Cariital  rnlvcrHity    

Ohio  State  Inlvorslty 

St.  Mary'a  rnatitute 

Defiance  C'on<^«e 

Ohio  Wealeyan  Fnlvvrslty 

Flndlay  rollepe 

Kenvon  Colleirc 

DeniHon  Fnlversity 

Iliram  (.'oiiese ■ 

Lima  rolle;^ ' 

Ma rlet  fa  Tollp'^e 

Franklin  i  ollejre 

.Muakingiim  College 


Henry  r.  Kinj;.  D.  D 

<;iiy  r.  B«>nton,  I>.  I> 

..     .  (i.  \V.  MacMIllan.  Fh.  !».. 

Bev.  .1.  M.  iHivlH,  Ph.  I> 

B«'v,  I.  r.  FauKh,  Ph.  I) 

Bev.  CharloH  (J.  Iloikert.  I>.  D. 
Bev.  ChiirleM  K.  Miller,  D.  1>-. 

B<'V.   U  Bookwuller.  I).  I). 

ll«'v.  J.  H.  StrauKhnan 

Bev.  Juahua  II.  Jonea,  I>.  I> 


Ot>prT!n  College 

Miami  Fnlvcrslty 

Klchmond  (?olh»;^e 

UIo  ftrjinde  Colle^o 

Scio  Colle^re 

WBtonherg  Collcffo 

HeldellHTg  University 

OtterlH'ln  University 

Weat  Lafayette  Col Io;;e 

WIIlMjrforce  University 


A::r>efi,  X.T. 
A::«7aAy.  X.  T. 
Aaaa-ufa*.  X.  T. 
Brr-^ya,  N.  T. 

iMk. 

Boffalv.  N.  T. 
» 'as  too.  X.  y. 
•  lIatoQ.N.  r. 
•j«ec*Ta.  X.  y. 
HaaDtoa.  N.  Y. 
Ithaca.  X.  Y. 
N^w  York.  X.  Y. 

Lioc 

Do. 

Do. 

Iio. 

Niagara    ralT^rsity, 

X.  y. 
Ko.  h«ter.  X.  Y. 
Sch*=e*-taiy.  >:.  Y. 
Syrst-use.  N.  Y. 

B*ln>ant.  N.  C 
Chap«IhM'.  N.  K\ 
Cbarfrttte.  N.  «'. 
L^vids-^n.  X.  v". 
!>*jrhaiii.  N.  C. 
Klon  Collece.  N.  r. 
«;alirord  i'vi:f.;e.  X.  C. 
Hick.^ry.  X.  C. 
New  too.  X.  r. 
Balel^h,  X.  C. 
Sa  Msbnry.  X.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  X.  C. 
W-averTine,  X.  4*. 
Farpo,  X.  I»ak. 

Orand  F-.rk<.  N.  Iiak. 
University.  X.  I»ak. 
Akron.  Ohi.». 
-Ml lance.  Ohio. 
.\th«'ns,  Ohio. 
Berea.  « >hlo. 


1 


Cedarrlllp.  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I»o. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Do. 
I>aytnn.  Ohio. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
r)elaware.  Ohio. 
Flndlay.  Ohio. 
Oambler.  Ohio, 
^-ranvllle.  Ohio. 
Iliiam,  Ohio. 
Lima.  Ohio. 
.Marietta.  Ohio. 
Xew  Athens.  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  obit*. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Oxford.  Ohio. 
Richmond.  Ohio. 
Rio  Grande.  Ohio. 
Sclo.  rjhio. 
Sprlnffflold.  Ohio. 
Titfln.  Ohio. 
Wefitervllle.  Ohio. 
West  Lafayette.  Ohio. 
Wllberforce,  Ohio. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 
1. — Colleges  for  men  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


Rov.  AIl)ert  J.  Brown.  D.  D— 
Hev.  Louis  E.  Holden,  LL.  D — 
Stephen    F.    Weston,    Ph.    D., 
dean. 

D.  R.  Boyd.  Ph.  D 

H.  M.  Crooks,  A.  B 

Charles  A.  Mock,  Ph.  I) 

I*rlnce  L.  Campbell,  A.  B 

Wm.  N.  Ferrln,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Leonard  W.  Rllej,  A.  B— 

Edwin  McGrew,  M.  8 

I.  E.  Caldwell,  A.  M 

Rev.  John  H.  Coleman,  D.  U.- 
Rev.  8.  B.  McCormIck,  LL.  D., 
chancellor. 

Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Haas.  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  V.  Funkhouser,  B.  S_- 
Rev.  Leander  Schnerr,  O.  S.  B_ 

Rev.  Arthur  Staples.  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  P  Johnston.  D.  D 

Rev.  Aug,  Schultse,  L.  H.  D— 

Rev.  G.  E.  Reed.  LL.  D 

Col.  C.  E.  Hyatt,  C.  B 

Rev.  I>.  W.  Ebbert.  D.  D 

Rev.  E.  D.  Warfield.  LL.  D.— 
Rev.    Samuel    G.    Hefelbower, 
I).  I). 

Rev.  I.  C.  Ketler,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  SbarplesB.  LL.  D 

I.   11.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M.,  act- 
ing. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D 

John  II.  Harris,  LL.  D 

Rev.  John  B.  Kendall.  D.  D— i 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Crawford.  LL.  D. 
Rev.  James  D.  Woodrlng,  D.  D_ 
Rev.  Robert  M.  Russell.  D.  D_ 
Rev.  R.  E.  Thompson,  S.  T.  D_ 

Brother  Wolfred 

Rev.  R.  II.  Conwell,  LI^  D 

C.   C.    Harrison.   LL.   D.,  pro- 

VOPt. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Hehir.  C.  S.  Sp— _ 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Alkens,  A.  Id- 
Henry  8.  Drinker,  LL.  D 

James  A.  Beaver 

Joseph  Swain.  LL.  D 

Rev.  L.  A.  Delurey,  O.  8.  A 

C.  F.  Ball,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  D.  Moffat,  LL.  D 

Jacob  F.  Bucher,  M.  8.,  acting. 
Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce.  LL.  D_ 

Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  I> 

Rev.  W.  G.  Neville,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Johnson.  D.  D 

Benjamin  Sloan,  LL.  D 

Rev.   Francis  Y.  l^ressly,   LL. 

D. 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Poteat.  D.  D« 

James  A.  B.  Scherer.  LL,  D 

Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton.  D.  D 

Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  D 

Rev.  C.  H.  French,  D.  D 

Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson.  D.  D_ 

Rev.   Herman  Sell 

( I  arret  t  Droppers.  Ph.  D 

Rev.  H.  K.  Warren.  LL.  D 

Rov.  J.  H.  Race,  D.  D 

F.  r.  Ramsay,  I'h.  D 

Rev.  Neander  M.  Woods,  D.  D., 

chancellor. 

Rev.  P.  T.  Hale.  LL.  D 

Rev.  M.  D.  .Teffrles,  D.  I) 

Rev.  R.  W.  McGranahan,  D.  D_ 
Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D 

D.  E.  Mitchell,  A.  B 

W.  E.  Johnston 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  D.  D  _ 


University  or  college. 


Wl  Im ington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

Antloch  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College 

Dallas  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnvllle  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 

Western   University   of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Urslnus  College 

I^fayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

Allegheny  College 

Albright  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

lA  Salle  College 

Temple  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Susauehanna  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Vlllanova  College 

Volant  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Waynesburg  College 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian    College    of    South 
Carolina. 

Allen  University 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Ersklne  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflln  University 

Wofford  College 

Huron  College 

Dakota  Wesieyan  University 

Redfleld  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 

Grant  University 

King  College 

Southwestern    Presbyterian    Uni- 
versity. 
Southwestern  Baptist  University  _ 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Knoxvllle  College 

I'niversity  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Maryville  College 


Address. 


Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Yellowsprlngs,  Ohio. 

Norman.  Okla. 
Albany,  Oreg. 
Dallas.  Oreg. 
Eugene.  Oreg. 
Forestgrove.  Oreg. 
McMinnvllle,  Oreg. 
Newl)erg.  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Allegheny.  Pa. 

Allentown.  Pa. 
Annvllle.  Pa. 
Beatty.  l»a. 

Beaver.  I»a.  • 

Beaver  fails.  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Col  lege  vllle.  Pa. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Grove  City,  I»a. 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Lancaster.  Pa. 
Ijewisburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
Mead vi lie.  Pa. 
Myerstown,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Seltnsgrove.  Pa. 
South  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
State  College,  Pa. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Vlllanova,  Pa. 
Volant,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Charleston,  8.  C. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  west,  8.  C. 

Greenville,  8.  C. 
Newberry.  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg.  8.  C. 
Huron,  S.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  8.  Dak. 
Redfield,  8.  Dak. 
Vermilion.  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  8.    Dak. 
Athens.  Tenn. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Clarksvllle,  Tenn. 

Jackson.  Tenn. 
Jefferson  City.  Tenn. 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Lebanon.  Tenn. 
McKenzle,  Tenn. 
Maryville^  T^iuu.. 
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III.— CoLiJKE  rBEfiiDENTK— Continued.  ' 

J.—Collcgeg  for  men  and  cttcducatlmiat  collcgcn  of  Uberal  art* — Continued. 


No  me  o(  prMldpnt. 


Rev.  Jxmo  a.  Uerrlll.  1  .  .  _ 
Uev.  Peter  B,  lluerDiWT,  A.  M 
Jain™   II.   Kirklnnd.  *  ■      ■• 


V,  A.  M- 
l.L.    I>., 


W.  S.  BllllnKHley,  A.  M.. 
Ilpv.  J.  i:    Lowry,  A,  M._ 

O.  C.  IliiUey,  A.  M 

Hcv.  «.  A.  loltp.  I).  I) 

Itev.  Jumr*  '1'.  I'lHitur.  I>.  I 


Epv.  M.  W. 


'!i.  U— 


Cllnmn  IxckhoH,  i^.  D. 
Ue».  Thoniiiii  8.  Cljce,  H.  U-. 

Kaniiid  I'.  llr«rikH.  I.I..  1) 

Hev.  Wlllliim  J.  I.nv.i.  II.  II.. 
ArrtH-tniia  R  Turnrr.  I'h.  li... 

■lunws  II.  r.mrnril,  B.  H 

Jii>H-|>li  T.  Klpinliiirr,  I'U.  II--. 

ItPV.  It.  M.  Slevenaon 

IlpT.  M.  H.  HuckhAD,  LI..  II.. 

Kurn  Brelnenl.  U,.  li 

rhiiTiM  II.  Huoonrr,  I.I.,  i'  ... 

UiiU-ct  K.  IDackwell,  1,1..  II 

ir  H.  VoiiQt  

A,  Aiclprraim,  lA..  IJ 


]■:. 


i-v,  .1,  \V.  IlDsebro.  D,  n... 

rv.  J.  If.  Jfi'AHlHlpr,  IV  1>. 
fiirj-'p  II.  I>eiiny,  I.I..  |i  __ 


I.,  c.  TyiiT.  I.I.,  II 

Iti^v.  Jnlin  M.  FiMtir,  D.  U 

~    nnn  I'.  KaD#,  It  1) 

flinnnn  i.  tiolUr.  H.  .1 


serff.!; 


Mxnhill  C,  AIUbTD,  A.  D  - 
IK  r.  rtlMnliin    '•     ■■ 


<'Jiiir]><ii  It.  Vnn  IIIkp.  I.T..  I> . 


liev.   Alciiindvr  j.   BiirroweB, 


Ilfv.  Itli'hnril 


College. 

^Iirl8tliiDbfoEb«riCollp|;e  .. 

Mllllg«n  Colleite  .„ 

FiBk  VDlrenll; 

Hoaer  Wllllama  rnlTPnlly  .. 
ViDdcrblll  UnlTenlt;  _ 

Wnlden  I'nlremltj 

Unltemlly  nt  ItieSuiilli 

.1i™> 

Collem— 

Ullllarr  iDitltatc 

.  iirimirviileand  Tnicnlum  (."oIlBse- 
Wnxlilniftnii  Coirege 

J  St.  Edwsrd'n  College 

''n1rer«ltjf  of  Texas 

iliitvardPajrneCollcKe 

J  t  Worlb  UnWorgflr  .__ 

r.iiytepbolc  College 

-I    .Mnrj'a  I'nlrerelly 

s.iilhweHlernUDlTeralQr 

.  i'.utl€H)n  Collen 

;  Wiley  UnlveriRT 

.1  Tesaa  Chrlallaa  Uulverallr 

.  Auitln  Col  less 

.  Baylor  Unlferalty 

-  INcullJulAttCoIIeKe 

Trlnllr  I'nlTenlty   

'UriBbHinYMIilECiiltege 

.  rnlvMblljofCW!. 

■  Wealml'Daler  C'olleae 

■  InlveNltj  of  Vermont 

■iMiaillebiiryColleBo — . 

: Norwich  tlolveralty- 

'  Raiidololi-HRCoD  College 

Br  ld«B  water  Coll  e«e  -   

■'Unlyecaltjof  Vlrglnl» 

Kmorj""'"' Henry  Collejte 

1  Freilerk-kulmrg  Collea* 

■  «■':"! -ilh.'L-iiin'.ind  Lee  l'nlye"i'«llV 

\  (i^lulji  rii[-l^l(iinCull«Be 

-,  Virtii'i"  I  iil'iu  C'nlTorsltjr . 

■j  <'ii)')cKe  of  WllflsmVnd  Mary  11. 

■I  rnivemlty  ofWaBUhiKlo^ 

'  lioniaga  CoUece  _ 

I  Viilvernlty  of  I'uBet  Sound 

I  IVIiltworrt  Colleee  _ — . 

■  I  iviiltman College-- 

llurtla  Harrey  Collese 

!  Betheny  College _, 

DnVlaanaGlkliiaLMlleee 

I  IVeat  Virginia  tlnlvenlty 

.1 1.a«rreace  DnITerally 

.IBelolt  College 

■  UniTcraltr  of  Wlaeonaln 

I  Milton  College 

.1  CoaeordU  CollcRe 

Marqaette  Calle-^ 

iMIuloDnoiiae 

1  nipon  Collexe 

XoitbwwternralTeraltv 

rerroll  Coltew 

.  riilvemllyof  Wyomlnjt 


AuxHn,  Tci. 
I>o. 

Hrowniriin.l,  Tei. 


Hattl.nli<!l'liy,  rti 

.yildtllphiiry'.Vt, 


Hampden- Sidney,  Va. 
LeilDKton,  V- 
Ij'nebliurjt, 


oSJf'va'' 


Elklna,  W.  Va. 
Moruntovn,  W.  Va. 
AppletoD,  Wia. 
Befolt.  WlB. 
MadlBon.  Wla. 
HiltoD,  n-i>. 
Mllwanke^,  Wla. 

IKl. 


WatertOH-n.  ^^•^^. 
Wankeaha,  Wla. 
Laramlp,  Wyn. 
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C.  J.  OwenB,  LL.  D 

MIsH  Mary  S,  Moore 

llvv.  itoliett  U.  1-ntrick,  D.  D. 

■Ina.   II.  Wndc.  A.  U 

Itev.  T.  I'cj'toD  Walloa 

He::  B.  K.  Giles,  A.  M 

IL  J.  lIolRtOD,  A.  M 

Jcjlin  Masaey,  LL.  D 


■.  Adl": 


.   \faai' 


Hev.  II 

Jtev.  ThomiiB  I..  Ilrvan 

C.  II.  9.  .TatkBOn,  LI„  U 

A.  \V.  Vnnllooae  :  II.  .1,  Pcarce. 

niiriw  W.  Smith.  A.  M 

31.  W.  lIuUoD.  A.  M 

Iiii    rnnt    fiiierfT 

T.  .1.  MImmons,  A.  M 

Upv.  Jospjih  It,  IlBrter,  Ph.  D. 
l!ev.  ('.  W,  LefflQ^wcll,  D.  D., 

.liilln  ['l.'(;i;ll!ver.  Ph.  P 

llcv.  b'.  II.  MIllBnnugh.  D.  U.. 

Kev.  Benj.  !■■.  Cabell.  II.  U 

.lolin  r.  ArhrMin,  A.  M 

Th.  «mllli.  A,  M 

Kpv.  F:i1miini]  IlnrilMan,  LL.  D. 

Jlis.  I,.  W.  St.  Clalr 

tJm.  J.  Humsey,  LL.  D 

iiov.  c;.  c.  kihW.  a.  u 

Jl.  II.  Hnvase,  A.  B 

.1.  Byron  Im  Um 

B.  E,  AtklDH.  A.  U 

llPT,  II.  II.  Brownlee 

«.  W.  TblnMD.  A.  M 

T,  8,  SIlKh.  A.  M- 

Brunilt  V.  B.  Dlion,  LL.  V 

W.  C.  JiHlln 

Mnry  Tlieophlla 

Hev.  John  F,  Gaucber,  LL.  D  . 

.1.  H.  Apple.  A.  M 

.1.  K.  Shaw 

licv,  J.  II.  Turner,  D.  D 

C.  r.  Brngdon,  LL.  D 

Ilpnry  Lpfavour.  LL.  D 

Le  11,1 1  on  II.  BrlKCT.  LL.  I>— 
nev.  I..  Cl.ark  Setite,  LL.  D  — 

Mjry  K.  Woollcy,  Lilt.  U 

-MIsB  (.-ni'ollne  Hnian),  LL.  U  _ 

B.  li.  I.Qwrey,  A.  U._ 

J«v.  I,  W.  Cooper,  1>.  I> 

llec.  Jubn  L.  Johnson.  LL.  U  . 

llun.  A.  A.  Klacannoa 

.1.  A,  N;iDderHun,  prlncl[ii<l 

J.  it.  I-ri>atUD 

J.   I..   iMgan 

J.  W.  IICCBOD.  A.  M 

linn.  .Tnmcs  R.  I'rMton,  A.  M- 

Slm.  Thidn   tt.  Moore 

II.  (1.  HawktnH.  A.  B 

Mw.  W.  T.  Moore 

■Wm.  B.  Twlcr,  R.  8 

BoT.  Henry  E.  Stout,  Ph.  B_.. 

Hev.  J.  M.  Speneer 

Kilwnrfl  W.  White,  A.  M 

llfv.  Alfrrd  F.  Smith.  A.  B  — 

C.  M.  WllUnma,  A.  M 


Anniatoo  College 

AthEna  Female  College 

Judson  CoIIeac 

Marloa  Femole  Seminary 

Alabama    Synodlcal    College   for 
Women. 

Central  Female  College 

Tuaesloosa  Female  College 

Alabama  Conference  Femule  Col- 

Cenlral  Bapllat  College 

Mllle  Callecc 

College  of  Notre  Damn 

Trinity  College 

l..iey  Cobb  InHtllute 

Kniitbem  Female  (Cox)  College 

Andren  Female  College 

Dalton  Female  College 

Moame  Female  College 

Brenaii  Colleec 

Ijtgrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Wetleysn  Female  College 

111  Inofa'  Woi^fn-rCoiTcge  "IIIIII 
St.  Mary'aHeliool 

Kockford  College 

College  of  the  Blalen  of  Bethany  _ 
l-otter  College ZL- 

Caldwell  Coll ege 

Beaumont  College 

lletbel  Female  College 

Hamilton  Female  College 

Kayre  I>'enisle  Inalltute 

MlllerBbarg  Female  College 

Jeasamlne  Female  iDBtltuic 

Oweniboro  Female  College . 

Logan  Female  College - 

SIlTlman  Collegiate  Instltnte 

LouUlana  Female  College 

ManaSeld  Female  College 

II.    Sophie    Nencomb    Uemorlnl 
College. 

WealbrooE  Seminary 

Noire  Dome  of  Maryland 

Woman's  CollegeofBolllmuLB 

Woman'a  College _ 

KeeMirCalleoe 

Maryland  College  for  Young  La- 

Laaell  SemlDat;  for  Young  Wo- 

aimmona  CollegR 

Radcllire  Collese 

Smith  College 

Mount  Ilolroke  College 

Wei leeley  (College 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College 

Wbltwortb  Female  College 

HlllmanCoUeire 

InduB'rlal  Institute  and  College  _. 

<rentral  Mlaalaalppl  Inailtute 

Belbavea  College  lor  Young  Lb- 

McComh  Female  Inatltiile 

UerldlBD  FemHle  College 

.Itanton  Collese  for  Young  Ladles 

chlckaaaw  Female  College 

Port  Ollwon  Female  College 

(^hrlatlan  College 

!itephen a  College ^ 

Howard  Payne  College 

Rynodlral  Feranle  College 

Lexington  College  for  Young  Wo- 

Central  Female  College 

Lll«rty  Ladlea  College 


Snn  Joae,  Cat. 
WashlngioD,  D.  C. 

Cullege'l-ark,  Ga. 
Cuihbert.  Ga 


Lexington, lij. 
Do. 

MlUeraburg.  Ky. 
NIcbolaBTlTle.Ky. 
Owenaboro,  Kt. 
Ruiaellrllle,  Kr. 
Cllnlon.  U. 
Kentcble,  Ln. 


New  Urieana,  La. 
Woodtorda,  Me. 


Iiurndnle,  Mubs. 


outli  iludley,  Maaa. 

rellealey,  Uam 

Hue  Mountain.  MIbS. 

.  MlBS. 


I>ort  Clbson,  MlEK. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Ilo. 
Fai-ette.  Mo. 
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III. — Cou.EtiE  Presidents— Coutiuued. 
2. — Colleges  for  women — Contliiue<l. 


Name  of  president. 


J.  W.  Million,  A.  M 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard 

Rev.  CJeorffe  F.  Ay  res,  Ph.  I> 

Rev.  (Joorge  M.  Ward,  LL.  D— 

Truman  J.  Btickiis,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  LL.  D 

Laura  I).  Gill,  A.  M.,  dean 

Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor.  LL.  I> 

Rev.  r.  B.  Kins,  A.  M 

Mrs,  Lnry  H.  RoI>ertson 

I»anlel  W.  Rend 

Mrs.  Marv  Davis  Allen 

John  C.  Scarborough,  A.  B 

F.  r.  Hohgood,  A.  M 

Rev.  R.  T.  Vnnn,  I).  D 

Rev.  .John  H.  Clewell,  Ph.  D_- 

Jane  Sliorzer.  Ph.  D 

Lillian  W.  Johnson.  Ph.  D 

Ml8S  Mury  Evans,  Litt.  D 

Rev.  Thomas  8.  Land,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.  D 

Rev.  S.  B.  LInhart,  A.  M 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

M.  H.  Reaser,  Ph.  D 

E.  E.  <'ainplH?ll,  Ph.  D 

Rov.  Henry  I>.  Lindsay 

Rev.  W.  W.  Daniel,  I).  D 

Miss     Euphemia     McCIIntock, 
A.  B. 

Rev.  .lames  Boyoe 

Lee  I».  Lo<1(;e,  Ph.  D 

A.  S.  Townes 

Edward  (\  James,  LItt.  D 

Rev.  John  O.  Wlllson,  D.  D.__ 

Robert  P.  Pell,  A.  B 

Rev.  B.  O.  (Miflford,  D.  D 

W.  K.  Martin,  Ph.  D 

T.  i:.  Allen 

Arao.s  L.  I'^dwards 

Rev.  A.  B.  Jones.  LL.  D 

Martha  A.  Hopkins 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Rust 

.T.  I).  Blanton.  LL.  D 

Lawn-nee  Roife.  .\.  B 

Rev.  (\  T.  Carlton,  A.  B 

\\.  A.  Wilson,  D.  D 

James  E.  Willis.  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  E.  Harrison.  A.  B 

Rev.  W.  1).  Mitchell 

Miss  Kate  M.  Hunt,  A.  B 

J.  T.  IIeiMler8<m,  A.  M 

Rev.  H.  W.  Tribbie,  D.  D 

R.  E.  Hatton.  Ph.  D 

MIhs  Mattle  L.  Cooke 

W.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J,  .T.  Scherer,  D.  D 

Arthur  K.  Davis.  A.  M 

Rev.  James  Nelson.  D.  D 

Rev.  R.  L.  Telford.  D.  D 

Mis:<  Ellen  C.  Sabln,  A.  M 


College. 


Hardin  College 

Cottey  College  for  Young  Ladies __ 
LIndenwood  College  for  Women  _  _ 

Wells  College 

Packer  Colle;;Iate  Institute 

Elmlra  College 

Barnard  Col le;;e 

Vassar  College 

p]li«al>eth  College 

(Jreensboro  Female  College 

Claremont  Female  College 

Louisburg  Female  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute- 
Oxford  Female  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  University 

Salem  Female  Academy  and  Col- 
lege. 

Oxford  College 

Western  College 

Lake  Erie  College 

Allentown  College  for  Women 

Moravian   Seminary  and  Collef,v 
for  Women. 

Blalrsville  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Wilson  College 

Irving  Female  College 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Womeu  . 

(\>lumi>la  Female  (College 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women   _ 

Due  West  Female  College 

Limestone  College 

(ireenvllle  College  for  Women 

Greenville  Female  College 

Lander  College 

Converse  College 

ClIflTord  Seminary 

Sulllns  College 

Tennessee  Female  College 

HowanI  Female  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female   in- 
stitute. 

Roule  Female  College 

Hoxcoltel  College 

Ward  Seminary 

Synodical  Female  College 

Carlton  C^ollepc 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College 

San  .\ntonlo  Female  College 

Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

Virginia  Institute 

Rawlings  lustltnte 

Itoanoke  T'ollege  of  Danville 

Hollins  Institute 

Randolph-Macon    AVoman's    Col- 
lege. 

Marlon  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Woman's  College 

Tyewislnirg  Female  Instltut«» 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 


Address. 


Mexico,  Mo. 
Nevada,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Elmlra.  N.  Y. 
New    York,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 
(Jreensboro,  N.  O. 
HI(  kory,  N.  C. 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N,  C. 
Oxford,  N.C. 
Ualeigh.  N.  C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Painesvllle,  Ohio. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Blalrsville.  Pa. 
Byrn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Chaml>ersburg,  Pa. 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Do. 

Duo  west,  8.  C. 
Gaffuey.  S.  C. 
GnH»nville,  8.  C. 

Do. 
Green woo«l,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
I'nlon.  S.  C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
(>allatin.  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Murfreesboro.  Tenn. 
Nash  vine,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Bonham,  Tex. 
Bel  ton,  Tex. 
Ciiapi)elhill,  Tex. 
San  Autonio.  Tex. 
Ablnudon,  Va. 

Do. 
Bristol,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Danville.  Va. 
Hollins.  Va, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Marlon,  Va. 
Petersburg.  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Lewisburg.  W.  Va. 
Mllwauke.'.  Wis. 


COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS. 
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III. — College  Pbesidents — Coutluue<l. 
3. — Schools  of  technology.  , 


Name  of  president. 


Institution. 


Charles  C.  Thach,  LL.  D 

Barton  O.  Avlesworth,  I^L.  D_ 

Victor  C.  Alderson,  Sc.  D 

Rev.  R.  W.  Stimson,  A.  M 

K.  G.  Matheflon,  LL.  D 

Rev.     Frank     W.     Ounsaulus, 
LL.  I). 

W.  E.  Stone.  Ph.  D 

rarl  L.  Mee«,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  AIl)ert  B.  Storms,  LL.  D_ 

Ernest  R.  Nichols,  A.  M 

Rcar-Admiral    J.     H.     Sands, 
V.  S.  N.,  snperintendent. 

R.  \V.  Sylvester 

K.  L.  Butterfleld,  A.  M 

IL  S.  Prltchett,  LL.  D 

Edmund  A.  En^ler,  LL.  D 

J.  L.  Snyder,  Ph.  D 

F.  W.  McNaIr,  B.  8 

J.  C.  Hardy,  LL.  D 

Levi  J.  Rowan,  B.  S 

James  M.  Hamiiton,  M.  S 

Nathan  R.  Leonard,  A.  M 

W.  1>.  Glbbs,  M.  8 

Alexander  C  Humphreys,  LL. 

D. 
Luther  Foster,  M.  8.  A 

Robert  P.  Noble.  A.  M 

W.  S.  Aldrlch,  M.  B.,  director- 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  C.  B 

Col.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  U.  S.  A., 

superintendent. 
James  B.  Dudley,  LL.  D 

George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D 

J.  IL  Worst,  LL.  D 

Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D 

Angelo  C.  Scott,  A.  M 

Thomas  M.  Gatch.  Ph.  D 

Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D 

Asbury  Coward,  LL.  D.,  soper- 

iutendent. 
P.  H.  Mell,  Ph.  D 

Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D 

Charles  H.  Fulton,  E.  M 

H.  H.  Harrington,  M.  S 

W.  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D 

J.  M.  McBryde,  LL.  D 

Scott  Shipp,  LL.  D.,  saperin- 

tendent. 
E.  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Colorado  Agricultural  Colleg:e 

Stale  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  _ 

State  School  of  Technology 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Iowa  College  of  Agi'iculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  Agricultural  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts   Agricultural   Col- 

Ma5«sachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  — 
Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical  College. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines  .— 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  __ 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology  — 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  _. 
United  States  Military  Academy  _. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  the  Colored  Race. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

N«rth  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Bf echanic  Arts. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy. 

Clemson  Agricoltoral  College 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia    Agricultural    and    Me- 
chanical College  and  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 
Virginia  Military  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 


Address. 


Anburn,  Ala. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Golden,  Colo. 
Storra,  Conn. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Chicago,  III. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Collegepark,  Md 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Agricultural    College. 

Mich. 
Houghton,  Mich. 
Agricultural    College* 

AX  loOa 

Alcorn,  Miss. 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

Butte,  Mont. 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Hobokcn,  N.  J. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

Socorro,  N.  Mcx. 
Potsdam.  N.  Y. 
Troy.  N.  Y. 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Agricultural    College, 

N.  Dak. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Corrallls,  Or^. 
Kingston,  R.  L 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Clemson  College,  S.  C. 
Brookings 


joiiege,  !: 
,  S.  Dak. 


Rapid  City.  S.  Dak. 
College  Station,  Tex. 

Logan,  TTtah. 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


I^xlngton,  Va. 
Pullman,  Wash. 
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IV. — Peuflssobs  of  I'edagcwy  and   IIeaus  of  I^kpartments  of   Pedagoot   in 

Univebsities  and  Colleges. 


Name  of  professor. 


University  or  collejre. 


Edward  F.  Biichner,  Ph.  I> 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  I'h.  1> ' 

Fletcher  B.  Hresslar,  Th.  !».__ 

Artlii:r  M.  Smith.  Ph.  I) ■ 

A.  II.  (*haml)erlain,  A.  M , 

K.  V.  »*ul)berley.  Ph.  I) 

^anfurd  Bell.  A.  M I 

H.  A.  Ui:;:er.  .\.  B 

I),  K.  Phillips.  Ph.  D 

i:.  H.  Sneath.  LL.  1) 

Lewis  B.  Moore,  Ph.  I»..  dean.' 
Linroln  Ilulley,  Ph.   I).,  prenl-  j 
dent. 

W.  F.  Yocum.  I).  I) I 

T.  .T.  Woofler.  Ph.  D 

<ie<jr^e  A.  Towns,  A.  M ' 

(J.  K.  <ilenn.  L!^.  D..  pri»shlent-i 

Arthur  \V.  Howell 

M.  \'\  Kee«l.  B.  S 

Nathaniel  P>nrler.  LL.  I).,  dean. 
A.  R.  Taylor.  Ph.  !>..  president. 

Henrv  C.  Roichel,  A.  B 

Herl^rt  F.  FHk.  LL.  I* 

(.*andis  .r.  Nel.-on,  A.  B 

Edwin  <J.  Di'xtrT.  Ph.  I> 

J.  A.  Berjrstrom.  Ph.  D : 

R.  It.  Kleinsrnifi.  A.  .M 

Artl.nr  K.  R«iKers.  Ph.  I» . 

F.  IK  c'hiirchlll.  A.  .M ! 

f:.  I>.  Starhurk.  Ph.  D ! 

Burt  W.  Ay  res.  Ph.  I) 

.1.  I'.  Iiiu';iet.  Ph.  B 

William  1'.  P»arr.  Ph.  B 

A.  E.  Bennett.  A.  .M 

Charles    K.    Shelton,    LL.    P., 
president. 

F.  E.  Bolton.  Ph.  I) 

it.    M.    St*»\v:ir!.    A.    B..    presi- 
dent. 

Ellzalw'th   Dean-    

iiva.   IL  Betts.  Ph.  M ; 

(iwv  <i.  Sears.  A.  M 

K,  A.  Brown,  A.  M.-_    

Wm.  <».  Allen.  Ph.  I>.    .  . 

nnr..ld  W.  FoKht.  A.  M 

Lilian  S*ott.  I'h.  B_-_    _    

Mrs.  M.  A.  Liidhim 

W.  S.  Reese.  Ph.  M .. 

A.  S.  Olln,  A.  M 


Fnlversity  of  Alah«ima 

Univeralty  of  Arkansas 

Fn'veralty  of  (California 

Pomona  Collece 

Throon  Polytechnic  Institute 

Inland     Stanford     Junior     Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

University  of  l»enver 

Yale  University 

Howard  University 

John  B.  Stetson  l  iiivei-sity 

University  of  the  State  <»f  Florida. 

UniversItjV  of  (Jeorcia 

Atlanta  I  niversity 

North   (Jeorjria  AKrIcuItural  Col- 
Ic^e. 

Clark  i'niversity 

University  of  Idaho .. 

Fnlversity  of  Chicago 

James  Millikln  I'niversity 

Eureka  College ^^ 

Northwestern  University 

<irien\llle  Collesrc- 

I*nlversltjr  of  Illinois 

Indiana  I  niversity 

I »e  Pauw  Fnlversity _   _. 

Butler  CoIIp^o 

Moores  iliU  Tolle;;.'  ._. 

L);i-lhnni  ('<>llese 

Taylor  University 

Foe  Folle;re 

I>rake  University  __   

Upper  Iowa  l.'niversilry 

Simpson  <'olle>;e 


Address. 


R.  A.  S<hw.«Kler,  A.  B 

Alliort  IL  Kinir 

Otto  W.  Newl.y,  A.  B 


B.  W.  Trues<lell,  A.  B 

B.  W.  I)e  Busl:,  A.  B 

John  W.  Dlnsniore.  A.  M 

Mllford  Whito,  M.  S 

J.  (\  Willis.  Ph.  I) 

C.  J.  C.  Bennett.  Ph.  I) 

R.   W.  Perkins.  Ph.   I».,  prcsl- 

dent. 

IIall>ert  IL  Britan.  Ph.  O 

Charles  A.  Johnson.  A.  B 

Rol)ert  n.  (Jault.  Ph.  I) 

W.  A.  (iarrison.  A.  M 

Paul  II.  nanus.  B.  S  

<lef»rpe  E.  Dawson.  Ph.  I) 

Anm  J.  McKenj:,  Ph.  I> 

W.   H.  Burnham.  Ph.  I> 

Rufus  C.  Benth'y,  A.  M.,  <I<'ttn_ 

S;;rah  J.  Knott.  .M.  S 

(ion.  B.  Randi'l.'^.  Pli.  B 

W.  IL  Payne.  LL.  I> 

rharles  II.  <!urney.  .\.  M 

J.  .M.  Van  diT  MtMih'n.  A.  M 

Herbert  L.  Stctuou,  LL.  I) 


State  University  of  Iowa 

<Ir««'i'land  Follej;e  .. 

Iowa  W<^sli'yan  University  . 

Fornoll  Follevre ' 

Fentral  University  <if  l4-v.a 

.Mornins-*lde  Colloi^.j 

Tabor  Foile;4:c 

Midland  Colle-.re 

Baker  University 

Fmporia  Coile;:e 

('ampl)ell  (.'ollei^e 

Fnlversity  of  Kansas 

Bethany  Collejie 

Ottawa  Fni^ersity 

Kansas  Wesleyan'l'nlveisliy  _  .. 

Foo|)er  (^olle^'o I.     .... 

Fairmotint  Collese. . 

Friends  Fnlversity 

Southwest  Kansas  Coliejro 

Berea  College 

Af^ricnltural  and  Mechanlral  Col- 
lege. 

Kentucky  Fnlversity  .._     

Louisiana  State  Fnlversity 

Leland  I.'niverelty 


__.  -  -_l 


Bates  Collepe 

Morpan  (\>llepe 

Washington  College 

New  Windsor  College 

Harvard  Fniversitv  — 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Wellesley  College  _  ._ _. 

riark  Fnlversity 

Collegiate      Department,      riark 
Fnlversity. 

.\drian  College 

Alma  College.    _    ._. 

I'niversity  of  Michigan 

Hillsdale  College 

lIoiM*  College 

Kalamazoo  College 


T'niversltv.  Ala. 
Fayetievlile.  Ark. 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
Claremout.  Cal. 
Pasadena.  Cal. 
Stanford  Unlversltj, 

Cal. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado  Springs.  Colou 
University  Park.  Colo. 
New  Haven,  l^onn. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
De  Laud,  Flu. 

(■ainesvllle,  11a. 
Athens.  Ca. 
Atlanta,  iia. 
Dahhmega.  <2a. 

So:ith  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Moscow.  Idaho. 
Chicago.  III. 
De<-atur.  III. 
Eureka.  III. 
Evanston.  HI. 
(Ireenvllli'.  IIL 
Frhana.  III. 
Bloomlngton,  Ind. 
<Jre«»ncastIe,  Ind. 
luflianapolls.  Ind. 
.M.HMesHlll.  Ind. 
Ith-hm<»nd.  Ind. 
Fpland.  Ind. 
Cellar  liapl'ls.  Iowa. 
Des  .Moin<v!.  I«)wa. 
l-'ayi»Jt«».  Iowa. 
Indlant^la,  Iowa. 

.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Lam(>ni,  L)wa. 

Motint  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
M.)unt  Vernon,  Iowa. 
I'rlla.  low.l. 
Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
TalKjr,  I<»W:i. 
.VN'hIson.  Kans. 
Baldwin.  Kans. 
Emporia.  Kans. 
Holton.  Kans. 
Lnwrorict'.  Kans. 
LIndsiKirg.  Kans. 
Ottawa,  Kan.s. 
Sallna.  Kan.-;. 
Sterlln.sr.  Kans. 
WIrhlta.  Kans. 

Do. 
Wlntleld,  Kans. 
Berea.  Ky. 
I-exlngton.  Ky. 


I  Do. 

■  Baton  R«>nge,  La. 

!  New  Orleans.  La. 

I  Lewlston.  Mc*. 
I  Baltimore.  Md. 

Ch«'stertown,  Md. 
'  New  Windsor.  Md. 

CambrldL'p.  Mass. 

South  Hadlpy.  Mass. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mas.s. 
Do. 

Adrian.  Mirh. 
-VIma.  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
HilNdale.  Mich. 
Ilollanfl.  Mioh. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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IV. — rnoiMSsoRS   i)F   Pedagogy  and   Heads   of   Departments   of  Pedagogy   in 

Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Name  of  professor. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Wrn.  r. 
Josle  Y. 
Charles 
.Tolin  V. 


K.  a.  r.ancaster,  Ph.  D.,  presi 
(lent. 

(}e(  rcre  V.  James,  Ph.  V 

Emil  O.  Chelgren.  A.  B i 

.1.  (J.  Deupree,  LL.  I) 

Alhert  U.  Hill,  Ph.  D..  dean___i 

Edgar  .1.  Swift,  l»h.  D 

T.  Adams,  Ph.  D. 

ORterhoiit 

('.  Lewis 

<*rawford,  A.  M_ 
(J.  W.  A.  LiKkey,  Ph.  D_. 

Wni.  U.  Jackson.  A.  M j 

Romanzo  Adams,  I'h.  1) I 

Franklin  ('.  Lewis,  A.  M ! 

E.  R.  IXvson.  I'h.  I) ■ 

<'harlos  K.  Il<)d;riri,  D.  Ted ■ 

Churles  R.  Clark,  A.  M > 

E.  N.  Ihjnderson,  I'h.  D ' 

W.  IL  Squires.  Ph.  D 

M.  S.  INad.  I'h.  D 

Chsirles  I  ip  Carmo.  Ph.  1) 


Olivet  College 


James  E.  Russell,  LL.  I).,  dean. 

T.  M.  B.<»l!let.  Ph.  D.,  dean 

Ceoige  M.  Forl)es.  A.  M 

J.  R.  Street.  Ph.  1> 

Marcus  C.  S.  Noble 

W.  R.  Connors.  A.  B 

Darius  Eatuan.  A.  M 

Joseph  Kennedy,  A.  M.,  dean_ 

John  B.  Bowman.  A.  M 

Honrv  (J.  Wj.'liams.  A.  M 

Elotcher  D.  Ward,  B.  S 

William  l\  Burris,  A.  M 

David  R.  Major.  Ph.  D 

Edward  A.  Miller.  A.  B 

Ilarvpy  C.  MInnlch,  A.  M 

J.  E.  McMullan.  Ph.  M 


Sirnh 
Pd. 

W.  w. 

H.  ]». 
Mary 
E.  B. 


C.    B. 


Scai-borou;^h, 


M. 


Pniverslty  of  Minnesota 

Gustavus  AdolphuB  College 

rnlversily  of  Mississippi 

Culverslty  of  Missouri 

Washington  University 

Bel levue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

(Jrand  Island  College 

T'niverslty  of  Nebraska 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

Nevada  State  University .' 

Dartmouth  College 

Rutgers  College 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Alfred  ITnlversity 

AdelphI  College 

Hamilton  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

Columbia    University    (Teachers' 
College). 

New  York  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Syracuse  University 

T'niverslty  of  North  Carolina 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

ITnlversity  of  North  Dakota 

Mount  Union  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  State  University 

Obcrlln  College 

Miami  University 

Scio  College 

ITeldel1)erg  University 

Win>erforce  University 


Weaver,  A.  I^r_. 
Sheldon.  Ph.  D. 
E.  Reynolds.  B. 
Huoy,  I'h.  D 


(;.  T.  Ettln;,'or.  Ph.  D 

Wm.  L.  C.oodlng,  Ph.  D 

CJoo.  L.  Omwake,  A.  M 

J. HUPS  II.  Louba.  Ph.  D 

C.  M.  Thomas.   Ph.  D 

J.  11.  P.rumbaugh 

Thomas  A.  Edwards.  A.  M 

Francis  B.  Brandt,  Ph.  D 

S.  B.  Ileckman,  A.  M 


William   Noetllng.  A.  M 

W.  B.  Jacobs,  A.  M 

Patterson  Wardlaw,  A.  B 

(i.  Le  Roy  Noyes,  A.  B 

Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D.,  dean 

George  M.  Smith,  A.  M 

Henry  K.  Warren.  LL.  D 

P.  P.  Cla.xton.  A.  M 

Mary  S(<'phen.^,  A.  M 

W.  ^.  Sutton.  A.  M 

Albert  F.  Armstrong.  A.  M 

Frederick  Eby.  Ph.  D i 

Daniel  C.  Jensen,  A.  B ' 

Wm.  M.  Stewart,  M.  DI 

\y.  H.  Hock,  A.  M 

Wilmot  B.  Lane,  Ph.  D 


Albert  H.  Yoder,  A.  B 

AV.  D.  Turner.  A.  M i 

Jasper  N.  Deahl,  A.  M 

Almon  W.  Burr.  A.  M , 

M.  Vincent  O'Shea,  B.  L ; 

John  F.  Brown,  Pb.  D 


Antloch  College 

T'niverslty  of  Oregon 

Willamette  University 

Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Dickinson  I'ollogc 

Urslnus  College 

Bryn  Mawr  Collejje 

cJrove  City  College 

Juniata  College 

Bucknell  University 

Central  High  School 

Temple  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University 

Brown  University 

T'niverslty  of  South  Carolina 

(Maflln  University 

Dakota  Wesleyan  ITnlversity 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 

irnlverslty  of  Tennessee 

Roger  WMlllams  University 

University  of  Texas 

Texas  Christian  University 

Baylor  University 

Brlgbam  Y'oung  College 

University  of  T'tah 

University  of  Virginia 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

ITnlversity  of  Washington 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  T'niverslty 

Belolt  College 

University  of  Wisconsin \  Madison,  Wis. 

University  of  WjomVng .\A.«.t«LVsv\«£,^^^. 


Olivet,  Mich. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
University,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bel  levue,  Nebr. 
Bethany.  Nebr. 
College  View.  Nebr. 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
L'niverslty  Place,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover.  N.  H. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Clinton.  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Sallsburv.  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
University.  N.  Dak. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Athens.  Ohio. 
Berea.  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 
Oberlln,  Ohio. 
Oxford.  Ohio. 
Sclo.  Ohio. 
Tlffln,  Ohio. 
Wllberfoice,  Ohio. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Kugeiic,  Oreg. 
Salem.  Oreg. 
Allegheny,  I'a. 

Allcntown,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Collegevllle,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Huntingdon.  Pa. 
I^wlsburg.  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sellnsgrovc,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
Vermilion.  S.  Dak. 
Yankton.  S.  Dak. 
Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
A  U.St  In.  Tex. 
North  Waco,  Tex. 
Waco.  Tex. 
I>ogan,  Utah. 
Salt  I^ike  City,  Utah, 
('harlottesville,  Va. 
Lynchburg.  Va. 

Williamsburg.  Va. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 
Belolt.  Wis 
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V. — Pbixcipaub  or  Normal  Schools. 
PubW:  normal  lU'hfjf^U. 


l^tCMtlOU. 


Name  of  lostftntion. 


Prlnci;»al. 


ALABAMA. 

no«»ii«» '  SUte  Normal  College Marahall  C.  WiUoo. 

JarkiionTflle do C.  W.  I»aas;ette. 

LlTintTKton Alnhama  Normal  Colleze MIm  Julia  S.  TutwUer. 

Motjtifomery sute  Normal  Hcho'il  for  O»lore<l    Wm.  B.  I'ateraoo. 

,      Students. 
Norn.al  _    A^k'ultaral  and  Mechanical  Col-  .  W.  II.  CoancilL 

!      lege  for  Xecroea. 
Troy State  Normal  College ,  E.  SL  Shackelford. 

ABIZ'jXA. 

KlaifKtarr Northern  Arizona  Normal  School.   A.  N.  Taylor. 

TemiK* Temrie  Normal  School  of  Arizona.   A.  J.  Matthews. 


ARKANSAH. 


I 


rin^    I'.!«jff Branch  Normal  CoIIcse 


iMaac  Fisher. 


r\\\(<y 'California  state  Normal  School...   Hias.  r.  Van  Llew. 

l.oh  An;fi*lf»s_ State  Normal  School Jesse  F.  Mil lapaugh. 

San  IMf-^ro do Samuel  T.  Black. 

Saii  KranclHo do Frederick  Burk. 

San  Jos»» do -Marrla  Elmer  Dailey. 


f:i'I>»KAlK>. 


Z.  X.  Snyder.- 


Creolpy Colorado  State  Normal  SHio  »1    .. 

I 

<  oxM:rTif-f'T.  ' 

:  I 

Brld:r«*[xirt '  Bridgeport  Training  School i  ile<»c  K.  Howes. 

iMnhury ■  State  Normal  Training  Scho<jl John  R.  Porkios. 

Ni'w  Hritain .   Normal  Training  S<*hool i  Marcus  White. 

Now   Haven State  Normal  Training  School ■  Arthur  B.  Morrill. 

Wlllliriantlr do Ilonry  T.  Burr. 


i»klawai:k, 
Wilmington Teachers*  Tralnlu;j  School .  Clara  MendenhalL 

I>rST«irT    OF    roLl'MBIA.  I 

Washington  _    '  Wafihlnaton  Normal  School  No.  I  .:  Anne  M.  Ctodlng. 

I;o _' .  Washington  Normal  School  No.  2  .   Lucy  K.  Moten. 


KLOUIPA. 


I 


Tnllaliassee 'Florida  Stale  Normal  and  Indus-    Nathan  B.  Young. 

j      trial  <*oIiege. 
ci:«>::fjiA.  , 

AthcMH    '  State  Normal  School E.  CBrannon. 

(•orn.'li;i    '  Cornelia  Normal  Institute '  V.  H.  Clyde. 

l)oiiglns       _     '  Southern  Normal  Institute i  .1.  Walter  Hendricks. 

Millcdgcv'ilc (Jeorgla    Normal    and    Industrial    J.  HairiK  Chai>i>ell. 

Collejre.  I 

Savannah State  Industrial  College  _ i  \\.  U.  Wrlulit. 

I 

IDAHO.  i  j 

Albion State  Normal  S<hool O.  A.  Axllne. 

Lewl.sto/i do (Jeo-  H.  Black. 


(!harIeHton 


ILLI.NOIS.  I  I  ^ 

Carhondalc Southern    Illinois    State    Normal  .  D.  B.  Parkinson. 

rnlverslty.  I 

Eastern     Illinois    State    Normal  .  L.  C.  Ix)rd. 
I      School. 

Chicago,  Station  O '  Chicago  Normal  School 

!>(»  Kail) i  Northern    Illinois    State    Normal 

I      School. 


Klla  Flagg  Young. 
John  W.  Cook. 


Normal Illinois  State  Normal  TTniverslty-. 

Macomb Western     Illinois    State    Normal 

School. 


I.NDIANA. 


Indianapolis  Normal  School  _. 


Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 1  Indiana'State  Normal  School 


David  Felmley. 
J.  W.  Hennlnger. 


M.  R.  Nicholson. 
William  W.  Parsons. 
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V. — Pbincipals  of  Normal  Scfiooijs — Ck>Dtinued. 
Public  normal  9chools — Coutiuued. 


Location. 


Cedar  Falla. 
Woodbine  _._ 


IOWA. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia 
Hays 


KKNTUCKY. 


Frankfort 

Louisville 


LOUISIANA. 


Natchitoches 
New  Orleans. 


MAINE. 


Castlne 

Farmlngton 
Fort  Kent— 

Gorham 

Springfield  - 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore 


Do  _- 
Frostburg 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Do 

Bridgowater  - 

FMtchburg 

Framingb&m  _ 

Hyannis 

Lowell 

Do 

North    Adam.s. 

Salem 

Westfield 

Worcester 


MICHIGAN. 


I>etroit 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  I'leasant. 
Ypsllanti 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth 

Mankato  .. 
Moorehead 
St.   Cloud-. 
St.   Paul— 
Winona 


MISSISSIPPL 


Paris  _•_ 

Sherman 

Walnut  Grove.. 


MISSOCRL 


Cape  Girardeau 
Klrksvllle 


St.  Louis 

Warrensburg 


MONTANA, 


Dillon 


Name  of  Institution. 


Iowa  State  Normal  School 

Woodbine  Normal  and  Commercial 
School. 


State  Normal  School 

Western    Branch    State 
School. 


Normal 


State  Normal  and  Indnstrlal  In- 
stitute for  Colored  Persons. 
T^ulsvllle  Normal  School 


IMnclpal. 


r^uisville  State  Normal  School 
New  Orleans  Normal  School  __. 


Homer  II.  Seerley. 
M.  A.  Reed. 


Jasper  N.  Wilkinson. 
William  S.  Plcken. 


James  S.  Ilathaway. 
W.  J.  McConathy. 


.-  B.  C.  Caldwell. 
Miss  Margaret  C. 
son. 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Farmlngton  State  Normal  School  _ 

Madawaska  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Springfield  Normal  School 


Han- 


Albert  F.  Richardson. 
George  C.  Purlngton. 
Mary  P.  Nowland. 
Walter  K.  Russell. 
Everett  Peacock. 


Baltimore      Teachers'      Training    Sarah  C.  Brooks. 
School.  j 

Maryland  State  Normal  School E.  B.  Prettyman. 

State  Normal  School 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 


Edward  Murdaugh. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
Georjre  H.  Bartlett. 


State  Normal  School All)ert  G.  Boyden. 

do !  .Tohn  G.  Thompson. 

Henry  Whittemore. 

Wm.  A.  Baldwin. 

F.  F.  Coburn. 

(Jertrnde  Edmund. 

F.  F.  Murdock. 

Joseph  A.  Pitman. 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 

E.  Harlow  Russell. 


do 

do 

do 

Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 


Detroit  Normal  Training  School  __ 

Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Ontral  State  Normal  School 

Michigan  State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 
do 


do 
do 


Teachers*  Training  School 
State  Normal  School 


Paris  Normal  School 

Mississippi  Normal  Institute 

Mississippi  Central  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

State    Normal    School    (first  dis- 
trict). 

Teachers*  College 

State  Normal  School  (second  dis- 
trict). 


Cbas.  L.  Spain. 
D.  B.  Waldo. 

Chas.  T.  Grawn. 
I^wls  H.  Jones. 


v..  W.  Bohannon. 
Chas,  H.  Cooper. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 
\V.  A.  Shoemaker. 
Hirnm  W.  Slack. 
G.  E.  Maxwell. 


1).  G.  Carpenter. 
I>.  C.  Langston. 
.Ichn  Bundle. 


W.  S.  Dearmont. 
John  R.  Kirk. 

John  W.  Withers. 
James  E.  Amcnt. 


Montana  Normal  ac\i«A ,N  w^tirs  '^^..'<e!.^^x^.. 
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V. — Principals  of  Normal  Schools — Continued. 
Public  normal  schools — Continued. 


Ijocatlon. 


NKHUASKA. 


Nnmc  of  institution. 


Principal. 


K«»arn<'y  .. 
I'eru 


NEW  iiAMrsiiinn. 


St  a  to  Normal  School 

Nebr.'iska  State  Normal  School 


'  A.  O.  Thomas. 
:■  W.  A.  CMark. 


Plymouth 


Sti^te  Normal  School J.  E.  Klock. 


I 


m:\v  .iki:si:v. 


Jersey  City 
Newark 


Pal^TKon 

Trenton     _. 


•r«'j«chers'  Training:  School .  _..   '  .To.seph  U.  Brenslnger. 

NewMik     Normal     and     Trainli:;,'    W.  8.  Willis. 

School. 
Tatcrson  Normal  Training  School.  .lesse  I).  Burks. 
New    .lersey    State    Normal    an<l  I  James  M.  Green. 

Mwlel  Schools. 


LnsVetrns.. 

Silvoi-  <'ity 

NKU'    VniJK. 

Albany 

Auburn 

Rrorkp(»rt . ' 

Hn.oklyu — , 

IliilTalo.  _ _. ._-' 

('«iIhics .    _. '■ 

<'orlIaiKl -. 

Predonla ._    __  .    _    ■ 

(JencKeo ._    ._ 

Jamaica.. __   _ 

N<'w  Talf/. ..  .  -    

New  York     ..        .  _ .  .' 

Do . _ 

Dncf.nfji-    ._..-_ .- 

(»-«\vci:.»  ._    -.._-.-.     _.. , 

I'hiHsbiirj,'- 

rotsdani . 

K()ch<'st(;r -. 

Synu  IK*' ..  _  — ' 

NOUT.I    lArtOI.INA. 

Elizabeth  i'lly 

r«y'?tt»»vil'<» 

<irecns]):iro  .  _ 


New  .Mexico  Normal  I'nlversKv  _..    Edmund  J.  Vert. 
Normal  School  of  New  Mexico i  <'.  .M.  Ll^ht. 


New  York  State  Normal  Tyllej^'e  __ 

Auburn  Tralninj;  School 

State  Normal  an<l  Training  School 

TrainiuK  School  for  Teach«»rs 

UuflTalo  Normal  Scho«)l  (State)  

c'ohoes  Tralnli'u  S«  Ix^ol 

Stiite  Normal  S»:ln>ol  . 

do 


Ki-nes^'o  Stale  Norni:il  School 

Normal  an»l  Tralnlns  School 

State  Nornial  School 

.\«*w    York    Training?    S'.hool    for 

'I't-at  hers. 
Nnrmal    rolle^o   of    the    nty    of 

New  York. 

Stute  Normal  Sch«H>l  .  _.  __       

(*nw«*;.'o  State  Normal  and  Train- 

Ini;  School. 

State  Normal  Sch(»ol  . . — 

Slate  Normal  and  'lYalnluj;  School 

Korbcxter  TrninlUK  School  . 

Syracuse       Teachers'        Tralnln?; 

School. 


Wm.  J.  Milne. 
M.  Blanche  Sheldon. 
Charles  T.  McFarlane. 
Emma  L.  Johnston. 
James  M.  Cassety. 
F2mma  S.  Wardle. 
Francis  J.  Cheney. 
F.  B.  I'almer. 
James  V.  Hturgea. 
A.  C.  .McLachlan. 
Myron  T.  Scudder. 
E.  N.  Jones. 

Thoma.i  Hunter. 

IVrcy  I.  BuKbe«». 
Isaar  B.  Toucher. 

<Jeo.  K.  Hawkins. 
Thomas  B.  Stowell. 
Edith  A.  Scott. 
<i.  A.  Lewis. 


Salisbury 


State  Colored  Normal  School V.  \V.  Moore. 

_    .  _do E.E.Smith. 

State      Nt>rmal     and      Industrial  I  <'harles  I).  .Mclver. 

School.  I 

State  Normal  School :J.  O.  Crosbj'. 


Nnin  il    DAKOTA. 


Mayvllle  _  . 
VaHcy  City 


Stnto  Normal  School !  Joseph  <*arhart. 

do ;  <iet>r;;e  A.  McFarland. 


Akron  _    - 
Cleveland 


niiio. 


C<ilumbus 


Dnylon 

Tob?<lo 


OKLAHO.MA. 


Alva 

Edmon<1  __. 
Lan^ston  _ 


I'crkins  Normal  School  .. .  _    Lee  U.  Knight. 

Cleveland    Normal   and   Training?  J.  \V.  Mc<tllvrey. 

School. 

Columbus  Normal  School Marparet     W. 


1 5ayton  Normal  S«*ho4)l 

ToUkIo  Normal  Training  School 


Ruther- 
'      land. 

'  Crncc  A.  dreene. 
-Mrs.  Ella  M.  U.  Balrd. 


WVatherford 

OKK<;OV. 

Ashland 

I»raln 


Monmouth 
"'^rton 


Northwestern  Normal  S<'hool T.  AV.  Conway. 

Central  State  N(»rmal  Scho<il  .  -  .   \  Frederick  H.'l'mholtz. 
Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal    Inman  E.  I'age. 

I'nlverslty. 
Suuthv.estern  State  Normal  Schtiol  J.  K.  Campbell. 


Southern    OrcRon    State    Normal    BenJ.  F.  Mtilkey. 

School.  I 

CiMitral     Orej;on     State     Normal    .\.  L.  Brlpr^s. 

Sc?M»ol.  , 

State  Normal  School  Edwin  I)e  Vore  Ressler. 

Eastern  State  Normn\  V^cY\oo\ ^^\Ho\M5tlC«iX's«T  Vx«i\<iYk. 
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V. — Principals  of  Normal  Schools — Continued. 
Public  normal  schools — ContinueKl. 


Location. 


PEXNSVLVAMA. 


Bloomsburg 

California 1 


riarion 

East   Strouclslnirg.. 


Name  of  institution. 


Kdinboro 
Indiana  . 


Kiitztown  _ 
Loi.'kbaven 
Mnnstield  .. 
Mlllorsvlllo 


•Philadelphia 
I'lttsbiirg 


Shlppcnsbnrg  . 
SlipiM?ry  Uock. 
Westchester  _. 


RHODE    ISLAND. 

Providence 


.SOiril    CAROLINA. 

Kockhill 


SOrni   DAKOTA. 

Madison 

Spearfish 

Springfield 


TKNNESSEE. 

Nashville 


TEXAS. 


Denton  

Detroit 

Ilnntsviile  _. 
I'ralrle  View 


TTAII. 


Cedar    City. 


VLUMONT. 

Castletoa 

.Tohnson 

Randolph  Center 


VIRGINIA. 


Farniville 
Hampton  . 


IVtersbiirg 


WASHINGTON. 


B(^llingham 

Cheney  

Kilensbiirg. 


WEST  VIUGINIA. 

Fairmont 

<ilenvllle 

Huntington 


State  Normal  School 

Southwestern     State     Normal 

School. 

Clarion  State  Normal  School 

Hast    Stroudsburg  State  Normal 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

School. 
Fhiladclphia   Normal    School   for 

r;irl8. 
Pittsburg    High    School,    Normal 

Department. 
Cuml>erland  Valley  State  Normal 

School. 
Slippery      Uock      State     Normal 

School. 
State  Normal  School 


Rhode     Island     State     Normal 
School. 

Winthrop  Normal  College 


State  Normal  School 
do 


-do 


Peabody  College  for  Teachers 


North  Texas  Normal  School 

Detroit  Normal  School 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  — 
Prairie  View  State   Normal  and 
Industrial  College. 


Kranch  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


State  Female  Normal  School 

Hampton    Normal    and    Agricul- 
tural Institute. 
Virginia   Normal   and   Industrial 
Institute. 


State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Institute 

Shepherdstown 

West  Liberty 


State  Normal  School 

do 

Marshall    College,    State   Normal 

School. 
West  Virginia  Colored  Institute  __ 
Shepherd   College,    State   Normal 

School. 
West      Liberty      State      Normal 

School. 


Principal. 


Judson  P.  W^elsh. 
Theo.  B.  Noss. 

J.  Geo.  Becht. 
E.  L.  Kemp. 

John  F.  Blgler. 

D.  J.  Waller,  jr. 

A.  C.  Rothermel. 
J.  R.  Fllcklnger. 
Andrew  T.  Smith. 

E.  Oram  liyte. . 

J.  M.  Wlllard. 
Jane  Ralston. 
G.  M.  I).  Eckels. 
Albert  E. 'Mai tby. 
George*  M.  Philips. 

Charles  S.  Chapln. 

D.  B.  Johnson. 


J.  W.  Ileston. 
F.  L.  Cook. 
J.  S.  Frazee. 


James  D.  Porter. 


J.  S.  Kendall. 
W.  A.  Dean. 
H.  C.  I'rltchett. 
Ed.  L.  Blackshear. 


(5.  W.  Decker. 


Philip  R.  Leavenworth. 
Edward  D.  Collins. 
Charles  H.  Morrill. 


J.  L.  Jarman. 
H.  B.  Frissell. 

J.  II.  Johnston. 


Edward  T.  Mathes. 
Harry  M.  Shafer. 
W.  E.  Wilson. 


W.  L.  McCowan. 
John  C.  Shaw. 
Lawrence  .T.  Corbly. 

J.  McIT.  Jones. 
I  J.  G.  Knutti. 


\ 
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V. — Principals  of  Normal  Schools — Coutinued. 
Publw  normal  schools — Coutiuued. 


Location. 


WISCONSIN. 


Manitowoc 


Menomonlc. 

Do-  — 
Milwaukee  _ 
Oshkosh  


Name  of  Institution. 


Training; 


Manitowoc       County 

School  for  Teachers. 
Dunn  County  Teachei-s*  Training 
School. 

Stout  Training  Schools 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Plattevllle ' do 

River  Falls =  Ulver  Falls  State  Normal  School  _. 

Stevens   Point I  State  Normal  School 

Superior ' do 

Wausiiu ;  Marathon  County  Training  School. 

Whitewater Slate  Normal  School 


Priuciiial. 


Fred.  Christiansen. 

G.  L.  Bowman. 

L.  D.  Harvey. 
Charles  McKeuney. 
K.  II.  Ilalsey. 
.1.  W.  Livingston. 
W.  .7.  Brier. 
Theron  B.  Pray. 
1.  C.  McNeill. 
().  K.  Wells. 
Albert  Salisbury. 


Private  normal  schools. 


ALABAMA. 


Cullman 


FalkvlUe 

Fort    Payne... 

Mobile 

Snow    IIIll-_. 


Tuskcgee 


AIIKAXSAS. 


(irocn  Forest 

J'ca  Ithlge 

cnum\ix>. 
Denver  

DISTRIiT    <iF    ('(>Lr.MBI.l. 

Washliii^ton 


FU>KIDA. 

Jasper  

Orange   l*ark 


UFAflWilA. 

Augiisla 

Mar'on 

Social  Circle 


ThumasvlUe 
Waynesboro 


ILLI.NOIS. 

Addison 

Dixon  

Hoopestou 

Oregon 

UusbvlUc 


Normal  Department.  Polytechnic 
Collefre  and  Ladlt's'  Institute. 

Falkvllle  Normal  ColIey;e 

North  Alabanm  rolb*;;e 

Hmcrsou  Normal  Institute 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  indtistrial 

Institute. 
Tuskei;ee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute. 

Ozark  Normal  School 

l*ea  U!d?jt»  Masonic  Collot;e 


Denver   Normal  and  Preparatory 
School. 


Klmlersarteu     Normal     Tralnlnj; 
School. 

Jasper  Normal  Institute 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual 
Training  School. 

Haines    Manual    and    Industrial 

Institute. 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Nef;ro     Normal     and     Industrial 

School. 
Allen     Normal     and     Industrial 

School. 
Haven  Normal  Academy 


IXDIA.VA. 


Danville 

Indianapolis 


Marlon 

Muncle 

Rochester 

Valparaiso 


German      Evangelical      Lutheran 

Tea<rhers'  Semlnarj*. 
I>lxon  (^olle;?e  and  Normal  School- 

(ireer  College 

Wells  School  for  Teachers 

Uushvllle    Normal    and    Bu.slne.ss 

College. 

Ontral  Normal  (\)lle2:e 

Indiana    Klnder;i:arten    and    Pri- 
mary Normal  Trainlni;  School. 

MarUm  Normal  College 

Indiana  Normal  Schi»ol 

Iloehester  Normal  Pnlverslty 

Valparaiso  I'niverslty 


S.  A.  Fetter. 

S.  M.  Goodrich. 
Kdwin  R.  Kldridge. 
Rev.  A.  T.  Burnell. 
W.  J.  Edwards. 

n.  T.  Washington. 


W.  D.  Crawford. 
S.  r.  Parish. 


Fretl.  I>lck. 


.Miss  Susan  P.  Pollock. 


W.  B.  C'ate. 

Rev.  Walter  S.  Eaton. 


Miss  Lucy  C.  Laney. 

<J<N->r;:fo  r.  Burrage. 
James  .\.  Ix)ve. 

Abble  B.  I  lowland. 

W.  H.  Bryan. 

E.  A.  W.  Krauss. 

W.  H.  Williamson. 
E.  L.  Bailev. 
II.  W.  Sullivan. 
Maxwell  Keuucdy. 


A.  J.  KInnaman. 
Eliza  A.  Blaker. 

C.  W.  Boucher. 
Francis  M.  Ingler. 
Wm.  H.  Banta. 
II.  B.  Brown. 
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V. — Principals  of  Normal  Schools — Coiitiuued. 
Private  normal  9chool9 — Continued. 


Location. 


IOWA. 


Denlson 

Lemars 

Newton 

l*erry 

Shenandoah 
Waukon 


KANSAS. 


Saliiia 


KENTUCKV. 


Ilardlnsburg 

Hazard 

Lexington 


Name  of  Instltntion. 


DeDlaoD  Normal  School 

I^mars  Normal  College 

Newton  Normal  College 

Perry  Normal  School 

Weatern  Normal  College 

Waukon  Normal  School 


Balina  Normal  University 


Ilardlnsburg  Normal  College 

Haxard  Baptist  Institute 

Chandler  Normal  School 


Mlddleburg i  Middlebucg  Normal  College 

Morehead Morehead  Normal  School 

Waddy 


LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 


Lee 


MAINE. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore 


MASSAC'Hr  SETTS. 

Bo.ston   (1000  Boylston) 
Boston 


Do_. 
Waltham 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit  _ 
Petoskey 


MINNESOTA. 


Madison 
New  Ulm 


MISSISSII'PI. 


Shelby  __ 
Tonga  lou 


MISSOURI. 


ChUUcothe 


Columbia  . 
Piedmont 
Stan  berry 


NKBKASKA. 


Fremont 
Santee  _. 
Wayne  _. 


NOKTH  CAROLINA. 

Aabevllle 

Charlotte 


Enfield 

Frankllnton 


Henderson    _. 

Liberty  

Raleigh 

Wilmington  _ 
Wlnton 


Central  Normal  College 

Luther  College 

Lee  Normal  Academy 


Principal. 


Baltimore  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

l'>oel)el  School,  Kindergarten  Nor- 
mal Classes. 

Garland  Kindergarten  Training 
School. 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

Notre  Dame  Training  School 


Thomas  Normal  Training  School.. 
Petoskey  Normal  School 


Normal  School  of  the  United  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Church. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 


Shelby  Normal  School 

Normal      Department     Tougaloo 
Unirerslty. 

ChlUlcothe  Normal  Business  and 
Shorthand  College. 

Columbia  Normal  Academy 

Hale's  College 

Stanberry  Normal  School 


Fremont  Normal  School 

Santee  Normal  Training  School  __ 
Nebraska  Normal  College 


Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

Uowan    Normal    Industrial  Insti- 
tute. 
Jos.    K.    Brick    Agricultural,    In- 
dustrial, and  Normal  School. 
Albion  Academy,  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School. 

Henderson  Normal  Institute 

Liberty  Normal  College 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Gregory  Normal  Institute 

Waters  Normal  InsUtule 


W.  C.  Van  Ness. 
Herman  II.  Thoren. 
G.  W.  Wormley. 
E.  L.  Mock. 
J.  M.  Hussey. 
W.  L.  Peck. 


Charles  Swisher. 


Prof.  Haley. 
W.  H.  Sasser. 
Fannie  J.  Webster. 
M.  H.  .Tudd. 
F.  C.  Button. 
E.  J.  PaxtoD. 


F.  J.  Lnnkenan. 
Cbns.  M.  Teague. 

George  Harrison. 

Anulo  C.  Uust. 

,  Margaret  Stannard. 

Lucy  Wheelock. 
Sister  Borchmans. 


Jennio  L.  Thomas. 
M.  O.  Graves. 


O.  Lokensgaard. 
John  Schaller. 


J.  M.  Williaroson. 
Frank  G.  Wood  worth. 


Allen  Moore. 

Geo.  H,  Beasley. 
W.  H.  Hale. 
F.  L.  Maxwell. 


W.  H.  Clemraons. 
Alfred  L.  Riggs. 
J.  M.  Pile. 


Rev.  Tlios.  Lawrence. 
C.  C.  Somervllle. 

T.  S. Inborden. 

Rev.  John  A.  Savage. 

J.  A.  Cotton. 
Thos.  C.  Amick. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter. 
.  (Jeo.  A.  Woodard. 
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V. — Principals  of  Nobmal  Schools — Continaed. 
Private  normal  schools — Coiitinoed. 


Location. 


Name  of  iiistitut:o:i. 


Principal. 


OHIO. 


Ada 

Caofield 

l>ayton 

I^banon 

New  Philadelphia-. 


PEN  X  S  Y  L  V  A  X  lA. 


Muccy  - 
Cheyney 


SOrTH  CAROLIXA. 


rhnrleston 
Frogmor*  _ 


CJroonv.ofxl 
I^master  . 


Sni  xn  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  I'alls 

TKNNTSSr.n. 


ChnttanoOfe'a 

Dltkson 

Fountain  City 
Ilornl'oak  .  __ 
lfuutin;.<:don  _ 
Madison  . 


Ohio  Northern  University L*.  A.  Belt. 

Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  School.:  O.  O.  Allaman. 

St.  Mary's  Academy Brother  Joseph   Meyer. 

National  Normal  rnlversity J.  Oscar  Creager. 

John  P.  Kiihn's  Normal  School John  P.  Kahn. 


Lycoming  County  Normal  School  _   H.  A.  Spotts. 
Institute  for  Colored  Youth H.  M.  Browne. 


Avery  Normal  Institute Morrison  A.  Holmes. 

Penn     Normal     and     Industrial  Miss  Ellen  Murray. 

School. 

Brewer  Normal  School Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson. 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial  M.  I).  Lee. 

Institute. 


Lutheran  Normal  School '  Rev.  A.  Mikkelsen. 

I 


Memphis  __ 
Morristown 


Chattanooga  Normal  University James  A.  Roberta. 

Tennessee  Normal  School T.  B.  Loggins. 

Tennessee  Normal  College '  W.  S.  Bryan. 

West  Tennessee  Normal  College  __  \V.  L.  \Vi11in<;ham. 

Southern  Normal  I'niversity A.  E.  Booth. 

Nashville  Agricultural   and   Nor-  ■  Edward   A.  Sutherland, 
mal   Institute.  > 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute A.  J.  Steele. 

Morristown  Normal  Academy Judson  S.  Hill. 


TKXAS. 


Corninerre '  East  Texas  Normal  Cone;;o W.  T^.  Mayo. 


VIK<;iMA. 

Keysvillo 

Richmond 

WKST  VIR«IXIA. 

Harpers  Ferry 


I 

Keysvllle       Mission       Industrial    Wm.  H.  Hayes. 

School.  I 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College Lyman  B.  Tefft. 


Storer  College Henry  T.  McDonald. 


WISCOXSIX. 

Milv/auicee ^. 


St.  Francis 


National    German  -  American 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Catholic    Normal    School    of    the 

Holy  Family. 


Max  Griebsch. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Lochemes. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
STATISTICS  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  public  school  system  of  its  own,  supported  by  funds'- 
derived  from  its  own  resources  and  administered  by  officers  chosen  in  accordance  with 
its  own  laws.  The  General  Government  does  not  give  direct  financial  aid  to  the 
common  schools  of  any  of  the  States  and  does  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  their 
management.  These  facts  are  not  well  understood  abroad.  Letters  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  this  Bureau  by  many  intelligent  foreigners  indicate  that  they  regard  the- 
United  States  as  having  a  national  system  of  education,  at  least  partly  supported  by 
the  General  Government. 

It  is  true  that  our  State  school  systems  are  very  similar  in  many  essentials  and  pre- 
sent such  uniformity  in  methods  of  administration |md  instruction  that  a  traveler  horn 
abroad  visiting  the  schools  of  half  the  States  would  not  suspect  that  they  are  not- 
under  the  same  general  management.  The  casual  observer  would  not  learn  that- 
several  States  expend  annually  for  schools  $25  per  capita  of  school  population  and 
several  less  than  $3  per  capita;  that  one  State  maintains  its  schools  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  days  in  the  year  and  another  only  eighty-eight;  that  one  State  pays  its- 
teachers  $65  per  month  and  another  only  $28;  that  oi^e  State  enrolls  over  90  per  cent 
of  iU?  school  population,  and  another  less  than  45  per  cent.  A  study  of  the  school 
statistics  of  each  State  would  be  necessary  to  reveal  these  and  other  strong  points  of 
difference.  The  systems  are  sufficiently  uniform  to  make  possible  a  statistical  com- 
parison, and  the  points  of  difference  are  so  marked  as  to  make  a  study  of  the  table£h 
interesting  and  instructive. 

It  is  not  possible  to  present  each  year  complete  and  accurate  returns  from  all  the 
State  systems.  Many  of  the  State  reports  are  only  biennial  and  others  are  long  delayed 
in  publication. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  the  statistics  of  State  school  systems  include  elementary^ 
and  secondary  schools,  both  urban  and  rural.  Thus  the  enrollment  of  16,468,300 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  States  includes  the  enrollment  of  4,506,678  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  594  cities  of  8,000  population  an^  over,  and  the  enrollment  of  707,205  in 
the  618  cities  and  villages  of  4,000  to  8,000  population.  The  grand  total  includes  679,702r 
students  in  public  high  schools,  city  and  rural,  belonging  to  State  school  systems. 
The  statistics  of  city  school  systems  are  given  separately  in  Chapter  XIX  of  this  report, 
and  the  statistics  of  high  schools  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

Table  1  of  this  chapter  shows  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1905,  aa- 
estimated  by  the  Census  Office,  was  82,584,061.  Based  upon  the  ratios  which  pre- 
vailed in  1900,  the  estimated  number  of  children  5  to  18  years  of  age  was  23,410,800^ 
and  the  number  of  male  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over  was  22,977,384.  The  school 
age  is  assumed  to  be  5  to  18,  i.  e.,  including  all  children  just  completing  their  fifth 
year  and  entering  their  sixth,  all  who  have  no  more  than  completed  their  eighteenth 
year,  and  all  between  these  ages. 

Several  items  of  more  or  less  value  in  a  study  of  common  school  statistics  will  be- 
found  in  Table  2;  for  example,  density  of  population,  urban  population,  nativity  and 
race  classification,  percentage  of  illiteracy,  etc. 
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Table  3  shows  for  oarh  Stat<*  tlio  ag^'  for  friM*  attendance  at  the  imhlic!  schoiJs,  age  for 
compulsory  attendano**,  date  (.f  latest  srhool  census  reported,  age  of  persons  enumer- 
ated, and  the  number  of  per8<HLs  enumerated. 

The  number  uf  pui)ils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  at  different  dates  since  1870 
will  be  found  in  Table  4.  In  1870  7  L  the  enrollment  was  61.45  per  cent  of  the  school 
population,  in  1879-80  it  Wiis  G5.5  per  cent,  in  18vS9-90  it  v/as  08.01  per  cent,  and  in 
189!)  -1900  it  liad  reached  72.43  per  cent.  In  1904  -5  the  enrollment  was  70.35  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  total  school  population.  It  is  possible  that  there  ha.s  been  a  falling  off 
in  the  perctntago  of  enrollment.  Inil  it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  overestimated. 

Table  (i  shows  that  of  the  total  enrollment  of  16,468.300  in  1904-5  there  were  8,266,855 
lx)ys  and  8,201,4-15  girls.  The  enrollment  was  19.94  per  cent  of  the  total  popiilation 
as  compared  with  20.51  per  cent  in  1900  and  20.32  per  cent  in  1800. 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  various  periods  is  given  in  Table  7.  In  1904-5  the 
averag<'  number  of  pupils  actually  present  at  KchcK)l  each  day  was  11,481.531,  or  0D.72 
for  each  100  enrolled. 

Table  8  shows  the  average  length  of  school  term  at  various  ptrriods.  The  length  of 
the  sch(K>l  year  increased  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  days  in  1870-71  to  one 
hundred  and  fifiy-one  in  1904-5.  There  was  in  the  latter  year  an  average  of  seventy- 
four  (lays  of  schooling  for  every  child  5  to  18  and  an  average  of  one  hundreiland  five 
days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled. 

There  were  4()0,2t>0  teachers  emiJoyed  in  the  public  scht)ols  in  1904-5,  the  number 
of  men  being  110,532,  or  2i  per  cent  of  the  totul  number.  In  1870  the  percentage  of 
mah?  teachers  was  41.    The  p'^rcentages  for  other  years  are  given  in  Table  10. 

Table  1 1  shows  the  avenige  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  number  of  schoolhouses, 
value  of  school  property,  and  the  rstimat<?d  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private 
schools. 

Tables  12  to  18,  inclusive,  reljtte  to  the  n^eeipts  and  expenditures  of  school  moneys 
by  the  States.  The  aggregate  expentliture  for  190*1  5  was  $291,610,600,  or  $3.53  iwr 
capita  of  iwpulation,  as  compared  with  $2.24  in  1890  ami  $1.75  in  IS70-71. 

Tal»U»s  19  and  20  show  the  total  true  valuation  of  real  and  p^^r^nial  i)roperty  in  1880, 
1890,  1IKK),  and  1904.  Expenditun»s  for  public  sch(M)ls  are  shown  for  each  of  these 
years.  In  18S0  there  was  an  expenditure  of  17.9  cents  for  pul)lic  seht^l.-^  on  each  $100 
of  wealtli,  in  1890  it  was  21.7  cents,  in  1900  it  had  nached  24.3  cenu^  and  in  1904  the 
estimate  was  25.5  cent.-^. 

The  permanent  school  funds  and  values  of  school  lands  p(».'ise.«*.'<ed  by  the  States  are 
shown  in  Table  21.    The  diagrams  which  conclude  the  chapter  are  easily  undcrslo<:>d. 
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Table  1. —  The  total  iiopulation .  tlw  cdiool  populatinn,  end  (fe  advll  ntalc  pojiufaiion. 
The  uIiodL  populaiion. 


United  Stales 

th  AlUKifDtvl*™.. 
th  Atlantic  DlriiiDD.. 
Ml  Ctnnm  JJlvUoa . . . . 
th  Canlnl  ni\i3l[)B  . . . 
ito™  DirMoB 

Ih  AUuitlc  DlvUlon: 


KbodelilBDd.. 

CoDDKtiCVt 

N*wYortt 

K»w  jMwy 


South  AtluK[c  Dlrliion: 
Urliiwan 


DMrietofColaiDl^a.. 

'    Sl»i« 

nviTginls 


FiD^  .'.',■,■, 


lufHan  Trrrtlf^iT. . 
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NawHeiloe.. 
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Utah 
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40. 4M 
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57&ID! 

»«,:» 
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17.115 
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M.7M 
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l.«l.SS3 
7*7, 07U 

l.M&llt 
780. 2IH 


'UmujaitmtM,  iUiUiary.  and  niationt  cj  ck  mitit  swb  mmi  «/  lit  tdnolpafutttiam. 
K  uLIc.  cxM^  ihc-w  L=  cr.i^r:  :^  >rc  .'res  (^  r.  &  COKBcl  IflD.] 


..„,„„.,. 

1 
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::5  hi  '-^-^ 

Sirs 
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,.J,_ 

X 

S         «         2         • 
XLvlrt*    t3.4     IZS 

7           «          •        !• 

11 

«:.4 

It       13 

Korth  AlUritic 


17.0     12.2      2.0 


e7.J      ;  S     »- 


3-5     31.2     7«.I 


■^7 

iX9b 

2.4 

--     )Z.*.^i 

HI 

Routb  Cnrolloa.. 


<&1     >i(.6     31.1. 
£^0     72.1     VtL\  : 
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30.0      &1     UlS 
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13.>    las    ^S     3.1 
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7.3    icA    10:. e  '  i:a: 


3.10      M.3     [«.*      3.;     5X1     33.«      33.3 
8.44      Cl.l     11.3      3.2     34.:     31.2      34.S 


15^0     St.t      3.T     43. T  I    4C.06      ».4 


UlMlulppJ.'.'.'.'.l!       US 


(..0     %3     314 


Wotcrn  ]}i\Mnn: 


fjni^ 


ie.i»     70.»|  10.3 


&4     43.1  .  34.8  I    a.  3 


4.23      72.8     10.7     16.*     41. J  . 


40.2 

16-» 

S5.7 

13.7 

9.3     12.7  .  33;«  '    29.7 


19,3      ^3  '     11.1) 


il^'H 


3.2     3f>.1     HI.I  ! 


'■3S.«'Xii    1*^^    Hi  0 


'  IM.S 
,  132,7  I 


u     24.:  I  22.a 


'  Iwludlng  Uongoltans  aad  Indiana. 
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Table  3. — School  ago  in  tht  tevrral  Statit—Slalt  tchool  a 


Ago  for 

publM 
Mboola. 

Age  lor 

SchooJ  «□»]>. 

8U..  or  Territory. 

DoWoJ 

UUSt 
KttOOl 

Age  or 

NuD>)>»r 

o    1^™°' 

.nan»r- 

»led. 

Hoy.. 

Olili. 

TOUL 

1 

2 

s 

4 

S 

« 

T 

8 

North  Atlantte  DliWon: 

S-11 

0-21 

G-») 

7-20 
0-31 

fr-2I 
6-21 

ft-21 

1-20 

B-21 
«-21 

T-lfi 
7-H 
MB 

a,. 

B-U 

DOS 

do: 

IDOG 

1 
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\^ 
leos 

IflOS 

s 

i 
iSs 

flOS 

ws 

SM 
1905 

B-l 

A-  a 
s-s 

4-  6 

C-21 
6-20 

36,221 
«,7ST 

38,704 
2G9  01T 
47:690 

MS,  CIS 
268:486 

«I4,020 

SonlhAtUinticDl'vlikin: 

17,0DB 

17,010 

Dirtilct  ol  Columbia 

128,703 

/  31,068 

("1 
7-11 

?' 
1 
i 

8-ia 

7-H 
8-lB 

»-U 
8^  IS 

5:! 

B-  * 
B^< 

8-IS 

S;S 

B-18 
6-20 

1 

Si 

B-21 
0-21 

*-20 

349,625 

3M,Mi 
391,030 

as 

b»;2!4 

va'.ttn 

108.721 
79,fllS 

643,866 
3M:44g 

370.467 
392,090 

313,850 

as 
ass 

76.501 

if 
as 

a- 

S-: 

*-: 

5- 

6- 
6- 

i 

0-21 
B-Il 

6-21 

B-20 
6-20 

6-21 
6-21 

6-21 
6-21 

6-J8 

4-3) 

363,162 
606.  on 
66;  708 

2Se;708 

w, 

02. 060 
45:939 
IMioDS 

n:380 

212,  SSB 

fS5 

246:0011 

S:3i 

IMIM 
76:540 
200,450 

WeBUraDlvlBlnn; 

■  Ttiv  compultory  period  here  ^venia  In  man;  oars  nteDded  or  ahorunnl  under  cerUlD  cl 

tNotllmlledbyUw. 
'  Bute  0(00111  of  1906. 

*  No  compulsory  Im, 

*  AppUea  ODty  to  Ballln 

/  Esf imoted  for  1904. 

f  No  State  ictioal  cenaui 

*  RMumB  Imperfect. 
<  Hay  be  extended. 


id  A  tlegaay  County. 


EDl'C.\TIOS    BEPOBT,  1005. 


Xiimbrt  <rt  different  ptijiiLi 


1870-71.  im-mt.  \  ifl»-w.  iis»-iMtt. 

WM-S.   j 

71.    :    so'.       ™.      I'XO.  '***-J. 

1 

S              3       1        4       {        S 

«   i 

7          8         9        lO       11 

rultedSlBWJ.. 

i,ai\.safi.m,xaa,Ta,:6i,ii.sta.iw 

10,408..^! 

G1.4J  cr.ai  G^ci  72.4al  70.15 

Mortli  AUutic  Div. 

fS.619 
707.a> 

2.a0.3U:  1,113.022    3.«41.S49 

k:S:s2<'»:o2ai7|s;Mi.«" 

S.1W.KJ 

''■^B 

77-93  7S.I7  70,45  70.  W    W.M 

aiilia.74  W.E  6173;    6.}.02 

76.F7  ;S.St  7«:46  7s:»l    74:04 

SI.  76 

!5-5!  !^- 

70.29 
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Table  5. — Per  cent  of  the  school  population  (i.  c,  childrtn  5  to  18  years  of  age)  airolUd 

in  the  public  schools,  for  a  period  of  years. 


Yf-ar. 

T^nltod 
Statjnr. 

North 
Atlantic 
Division. 

South 
Atlantic 
Division. 

South 
Central 
Divifiion. 

North 
Central 
Division. 

Western 
Division. 

1870-7 1 

61.45 
02.20 
62.36 
64.40 
65.54 
64.70 
63.92 
65.75 
64.64 
65.50 
65.03 
65.03 
66.39 
66.96 
67.96 
68.14 
67.98 
68.33 
68.20 
68.61 
60.40 
00.51 
69.70 
71.32 
71.54 
71.80 
72.36 
72.68 
71. <H) 
72.43 
71.67 
71.45 
70.67 
70.59 
70.35 

77.95 
77.33 
76.79 
77.77 
78.59 
78.55 
76.83 
77.09 
76.18 
75.17 
74.28 
74.56 
74.15 
72.83 
73.23 
?2.63 
72.23 
71-60 
70.00 
70.45 
70.04 
09.78 
68.99 
70.45 
71.53 
71.57 
72.12 
71.78 
71.09 
70.86 
70.71 
70.31 
09.84 
09.89 
09.88 

30.51 
32.27 
35.^0 
42.10 
44.61 
46.72 
47.02 
48.85 
40.72 
50.74 
51.49 
61.90 
54.30 
66.25 
57.17 
57.68 
58.98 
58.68 
58.40 
59.22 
00.15 
5G.50 
61.94 
63.  OS 
02.21 
62.46 
04.49 
06.25 
64.93 
05.73 
06.05 
06.55 
65.99 
06.01 
65.02 

34.17 
37.94 
38.07 
40.  S2 
42.  47 
37.36 
38.51 
43.50 
44.71 
46.43 
47.03 
47.02 
50.68 
63.50 
56.57 
56.82 
66.21 
58.67 
58.28 
CO.  14 
03.01 
63.72 
03.92 
C6.00 
05.83 
06.75 
67.75 
07.36 
00.54 
67.28 
65.22 
65.12 
04.00 
64.66 
05.15 

76.87 
77.04 
7.-).  97 
76.98 
77.54 
77.05 
75.00 
77.38 
75.28 
75.84 
74.60 
74.15 
75.13 
75.06 
75. 46 
76.08 
75.77 
75.96 
76.03 
76.46 
76.25 
76.30 
76.23 
78.04 
78.17 
78.16 
78.06 
78.66 
77.75 
78.05 
77.36 
70.85 
75.49 
74.82 
74.04 

54.77 

1871-72 

64.43 

1872-7a 

57.62 

1873-74 

61.04 

1874-75 

64.39 

1875-76 

66.37 

1876-77 

66. 12 

1877-78 

66.26 

1878-79 

65.63 

1879-80 

64.96 

1880-81 

64.82 

1881-82 

65.93 

1882-83 

67.05 

1883-84 

68.01 

1884-85 

68.53 

1885-80 

68.03 

1886-87 

67.97 

1887-88 

68.53 

1888-89 

09  39 

1889-90 

70.01 

1800-91 

75  49 

1891-92 

77.98 

1892-93 

77. 16 

1893-94 

77.45 

79.32 

1 895-91) 

79.72 

1896-97 

78  27 

1897-98 

78.00 

1898-99 

77.85 

1899-1900 

79.51 

1900-lSOl 

80.09 

1901-2 

82  49 

1902-3  a 

82.46 

19aV4  a 

84.95 

86.  41 

o  Subject  to  correction. 
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Table  13. —  The  school  reucn^uc  compared  with  the  school  population  and  the  adult  wah 
population  {21  years  and  ujuvard):  pcrcaitage  analysis  of  the  school  revenue. 
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7.88 

Indiana 

6.33 

Illinois 

3.27 

Michigan 

9.52 

Wisconsin 

16.24 

Minnesota 

/13.68 

Iowa 

9.65 

Missouri 

15.00 

North  Dakota 

18.44 

South  Dakota 

0.00 

Nebraska 

20.05 

Kansaa 

4. 5S 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (1902->1) 

0.63 

W  vomlng 

19. 95 

Colorado  (1003-4) 

New  Mexico 

10.30 
.39  9S 

Arizona 

Utah  (19ai-4> 

7.03 
7. 55 

Nevada  (1903-4) 

12  "^4 

Idaho 

14.09 

Washington 

3.24 

Oregon ' 

California 

5.  SO 

a  Included  in  State  taxes. 

b  Includes  United  States  appropriation. 

<: includes  poll  tax. 

d Includes  "Dispensary  fund." 

<  Not  reported  separately. 

/Includes  recelpta  from  sole  of  bonds. 


0  Included,  if  any,  in  State  taxes. 

*  Includes  local  taxes  and  income  from  rent  of  lands. 
<  Included  in  State  apportionment. 

i  State  apportionment. 

*  Includes  taxes  on  railtoaida  iv\\d<ioVV«X<i.t^^.VVc^^T^\,vBSi«^. 


EDUCATION   HEPOBT,  1905. 
Table  14. — Frogreu  of  irhool  cxprndilur 


Total  aniuuni  cip«nded  tnr  ichoola. 

Eipcndod  per  (^npitn  oJ 

Xorj. 

l^7U 

1S79-80. 

1S»M«. 

isso-ieoo. 

l»4-5. 

IT 

'^" 

1889-  18»-  190»- 
90.    1900.      5. 

1 

% 

3 

4 

« 

11. 7C 

^i.se 

«      10  '11 

Valtcd  Sutai 

l»,10T,flJ 

I7B.OW,(lS7 

mo,.v"i,7i.' 

f2ii,»;i,oi^ 

1291. BIG,  880 

K.  24,12.  MM.  M 

N.  Atlantic  Dlv. 
B.  AiUnLlc  DiT. 

N.  Cenlntl  Dw'. 
Weatem  Dlv... 

«,7w,8aj 

11 

1U.0«2,£S8 

16  835,291 

aises^oa 

114, 722, 3U 
24.298,706 

2:1' 

1.07 

1 

3.69,  4.M 

III 

M.AtlHn|[«Dlv.: 

NiwJerapy... 

OelswAre 

Haryluid 

S" 

ROroUlK.... 
'KfnlTOkjr..'.'. 

950,8* 

Hi.ia 

3,»U,34 
«,4T9,01S 

i7t!mi 

292,001 

<ii,D7s,ono 

-7*8.000 

"37i),a» 
feo.ooo 

S31.8M 

dsn.ooo 

i,na7,9ai 
4,9R3[eoa 

628.1llf 
l,«f,37! 

7; 369:082 

207. 2S] 
l,M4.3e7 

i3«:sB; 
ste.in 

32*. ua 

'ZZ 
,11 

'237,061 

l,a27,SM 
844,331 

8, 289;  00; 
KM, 9a 

i7;,%43;8ai 

3,340,191 
0  275,(1110 

■•11 

2,H0,B7S 

3. its!  an 

1.018,778 

.712.701 

1  ;8»;2* 

,  MB.  875 

.189,249 

3., 421. 49] 

,;S;!S 

4.'>3,a70 
1,07(1,  Bsri 

1,W)D,23S 

'•S:!!? 

3,037,008 
1.7J1.M; 

i,3ss;ii: 

1,13S,!21 

'11 

2,020,3*8 

111 

lis 

S39.aS7 

lii 

2,760,817 

»9«,047 

•  =2,602,803 

2.933,SM 

111 

ilmiii 

715,312 

8,2*0,361 
8.469.902 
10,316,292 
10.101.923 
2,529,91' 

111 

t3,«i4,96; 

"Jl 

1 

3:38 

i!5a 
2.77 

,:S 

.06 
n.W 

alia 

2!*; 

■1 

11 

3.71 
2.61 

!l 
J 

.86 

a.  a 

■:S 

2.47 

3.61 
3:11 

:!» 

;! 

IS 

a.™ 
4:6s 

1.17 

2.  SO 

),*^ 

",m 
Ids 

(■1.83 

il 

I,M 
1.39 

N.rpnlrHlDlv.: 

1,93I,E» 

seo.sfis 
3.  an.  190 

1,7«,M9 

.     a  23, 000 

07,386 
-1,90 

al17,0O 

<.M,oon 

19,  DO 

1,1M,9IB 
4  40ISS0 

IS 

t. 328, 43; 
24 S, 000 

l;iS;g 

7B.730 

II 

!,8(li;!.7 

ia.«n.z38 

'Ss 

.3it«ii!2t: 

{ 3s 

3,378,333 
1,072,987 

.22i;00l 
1,681.379 
o«.'S,OOI 

3H;8& 

Jl 

13,331,311 

£,403,370 

5,C30,013 

7bS^M 
1|S2«|09I 
1805,823 
4.*H,222 
4,822,381 

923,311 

2,mM 

299!  Tsi 
1.094,75 

mo*; 

8,90l»,35 

11 

2:71 
2:2. 

•  i.e; 

il* 

1.7( 

aio; 
3!* 

13 

3.0' 
2:^ 

Is 

2.7S 
"3.7 
t.OI 

aioi 

1; 

3.11 

il 

ail' 

3,71 

.5!  11 
i.7r 

MlnnewU.... 

St;;: 

6.  DaknU.... 
Arliona..!!!' 

3  86 

1 

3i6g 

3:28 

E^ISoE'nii.-.-.: 

(«.I8 

il 

kpproiiiT 
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Tablk  15.-7^  ichool  expenditure  of  1004-5  elatri&ed. 


8Ule  orTiTrtlory. 

ing..  lurol- 

P«ld  for 
tBMhora' 

Psldforall 

Total  ei- 
eirlud'u^' 

1 

Z 

3 

1 

5 

i5a,4ie,ic8 

tin,  462.081 

157,737,511 

3,207:270 

63,205,800 
to;  313;  033 

24,127,602 

III 

""iX!-™™"": 

i'i' 

4,M4'S7S 

403  377 

657,172 

13.401,338 

Jffi:g 

|a 
11 

10S;03J 
205,655 

IS 

is 

I,fi40, 115 

111 

ijai;707 

1,561,920 

11 
II 

i,oar  940 

460,  S19 

•  !,203,608 

3,3)0.«S3 
2e,6fl2,WI7 

5108  838 
14,132,471 

,317;011 
,430,304 

ISffi 

s;22i;427 

l,«57,878 
470;  100 

11,178,024 
6,844,421 

13;  410, 000 
8,007,653 

s;25i;803 

6,74B,410 
5B04  024 
1,340,221 

1.313,7H1 

•11 

40i;548 
831,244 
fU,684 
bin.  490 

383,020 

348;  031 

U,26.<144 

388,858 

8,S71,7ao 

II 

7I3|0I3 

208.880 

253.534 

4T3,U4 

Sii 
til 

i'i 

/4KJM 

'11 

11 

47' m'^ 

2,961,373 

3,377,024 

i'S'^ 

3,082,863 

1,SIJ8,544 

l.»56,428 

17.505,001 

1'i;i 
8;46g;t»2 

10,101,023 

saw'^ 

WesMmDlvtolon: 

3,M4.9«7 

''^;^ 

■  Inclodia  Unlton'  wum. 
*  IndudfM  iDinlturB,  llBniHe 
'  Included  In  iH^Dmii  4, 
'  Not  rqrartod  separately. 

KD  1905— VOL  1 30 


'  Estlnuit«l  by  State  auperlntendeiit. 
/  Includes  bonded  Indebtednem  paid. 
*  InDllld«  some  uncUulfled  eipendlturi 
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Taiilk  1G. — (/)  Expenditure  per  pupil  {based  on  aierage  attendance);  (2)  arera^  daily 
expenditure  per  pupil;  iSi  perantagc  analyris  of  Sfkod  expenditure. 


KUte  or  Territory. 


Expmdirure  per  rapitA  of 
mvtThgh  utUndADoe. 


For 
rite*.  ! 
build- 
ings. 

etc 


For 
ries. 


ForaU: 
other 
pur- 
poses. I 


Total 

per 

pupiL 


United  Stotes. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  ]>ivi8ion. 
South  Cent  nil  Division.. 
North  Cwitral  Division.. 
Western  Division 


1. 


$4.91 

9.37 
1.29 
1.11 
4.«2 
A.  61 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  1 1  ampstiire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

lihfNle  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

D«;laware  (1899-1900; .. . 

Marv'lH  nd 

Distri«-l  of  Columbiu. .. 

Virginia 

West  N'irginiu 

North  Curoiiiia 

South  C.'a  rolina 

CJeorpia 

Florida  (19<XM) 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentuclcy  (l9U2-;o 

Tennessee 

Aiahuina 

Mif sissipj)!  ( 1902-;<) 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arlcansus 

Olclahr>nia 

Indian  Territory  f 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MinnesotA , 

Iowa I 

Missouri ' 

North  Dakota I 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska ! 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (1902-3) 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (190*-4) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah  (llttM) 

Nevada  (ltKW-4; 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


3.51 
7.07 
ft.  77 

12.24 
7.49 
4.32 

13.31 
7.90 
5.70 

r3.13 
1.35 
fi.92 

!.:« 

2. 57 

1.0« 

.70 

.52 


30.99 
8.54 

K.28 
lf».47 
21  43 


«13.22 
1(>.49 
15.  47 
24.  -5 
22.21 
17.97 
•2H.06 
20.  .'30 
15. 20 

<  11.05 

J«».  91 

s.;« 

H).  02 
5.  10 
5.43 


.95 
.75 

.23 
2.S7 
1.41 

.99 
2.41 
4.84 

2.95 
'S.m  ' 
5.04  .' 
3.P3  I 
5. 15 
6.25 
2.34 
5. 14 
8.07 
3.02 
7.:<5 
5. 88 

11.66 
6.83 
«i.  17 
2.50 
2.24 
5.8R 

7.a5 

5. 51 
8.45 
6.01 
6.44 


1.29         8.48 


7.16 

6.23 

Vk  55 

6.  75 

10. 23 

10-41 

7.99 

11.04 

lt>.  49 

17.92 
Hi.  47 


52 
72 
62 
T2 
96 
f.7 


1(». 

14. 

17. 

IS. 

17. 

12. 

19.  88 

17.44 

17.  r,4 

14.  (0 

20.71 
21.34 
21. 06 
9.28 
28.  (-8 
14.80 
18.44 
13.  7() 
18.11 
16.27 
27.34 


8.14 
1.71 
1.05 
5.78 
96 


5. 


3.92 

7.66 

5. 15 

*S  08 
~  «» 

6.98 
7.2:1 
9.:i8 
9.61 

C3.75 
3.29 
7.  45 
1.37 

4.  as 

.74 

.3h 

.39 

1.5:.< 

4S 
1.43 

.48 
1.03 
1.73 

.94 

3.04 
3. 77  ; 

7.34 
7.34 
5.95 
5.25 
5. 57 
5.22 
7.17 
3. 65  , 
9.  .12  ' 

11.15  ! 
3.  <v'i 

/l.»0 

0.91 
3.61 
11.  (k) 
2.31 
1.75 
8.82 
9  24.20 


3.12 

3.9i> 
7.02 


.Vverage  daily  - 

expendltare    | 

per  pupil,      j 


Per  cent  of  total  ez- 
penditare  devoted 


I 


i 

$1.5. 46  i    S3. 03     $2.^.40 


38.  rx) 
11.54 
10.44 
»187 
34.  <» 


20.  r5 
31. 22 
27.39 
44.87 
36.92 
29.27 
47.40 
:i7.78 
20.  fO 

f  17.9:1 
21.32 
41.  2S 

ii.a'» 

M.  y7 
»i.  fJO 
6. 51 
7.47 

11.30 

8. 59 
S.41 

7.  as 

8.01 
14.  M 
12.  76 

9.43 
16.  49 
25. 10 

28. 21 
27!  r.7 
28.11 
23.  «0 
28.;i4 
;I0.  19 
■27  47 
21.46 
37. 27 
31.61 
2S.64 

22.  as 

39.28 
31  78 
4l.»Jl 
14.00 
:«.  67 
29.  50 
49.  69 
22.  39 
27.00 
26.27 
4a  .SO 


I 


For    i 

Sites, 

AU 

sala- 

TotaL 

buUd- 

Sala- 

other 

ries    , 

ln*E», 

liM. 

pur- 

only.  1 

etc 

poses. 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

Cent*. 

Cent*. 

ia2 

16.8 

19.3 

OQlQ 

19L6 

11.7 

21.5 

24.3 

S15 

21.2 

7.0 

9.4 

11.1 

74.0 

14.0 

7.6 

9.7 

ia6 

TQlS 

lai 

ia2 

16.7 

17.2 

«L3 

21.5 

13.6 

1 

21.6 

19.5 

62.9 

17.6 

9.5 

14.9 

17.0 

•64.0 

19.0 

las 

20.5 

22.7 

52.8 

24.5 

9.9 

17.4 

24.7 

56l5 

18.8 

13.1 

24.0 

27.3 

517 

»l&0 

11.4 

19.0 

2a3 

oai 

19.0 

9.6 

15.6 

14.8 

6L4 

23.8 

14.2 

2.5.2 

28.5 

56.2 

15.3 

ia9 

20.1 

20.9 

54.3 

24.8 

9.1 

18.3 

18.8 

46L7 

31.5 

f6.5 

Ma5 

17.5 

6L6 

20.9 

8.7 

11.1 

6.3 

7&3 

15.4 

14.9 

22.8 

16.8 

65.2 

l&O 

6.5 

8.6 

11  7 

75.9 

12.4 

8.1 

13.8 

15.2 

5810 

2S.8 

5.4 

7.3 

15.3 

73.9 

las 

5.1 

6.2 

10.7 

83.5 

5.8 

5.  6 

6.3 

7.0 

87.8 

5.2 

7.9 

ia5 

11.4 

75.1 

13.5 

8.0 

9.5 

11.1 

83.3 

5.6 

.'■..  5 

7.4 

8.9 

74.1 

17.0 

114 

6.9 

(«*) 

93.2 

6.8 

5. 5 

6.5 

2.9 

84.2 

12.9 

7.9 

11.4 

19.4 

68.9 

11.7 

9.3 

11.4 

11.0 

81.6 

7.4 

9.1 

ia7 

10  5 

84.8 

4.7 

la  6 

15.9 

14.6 

67.0 

18.4 

14.3 

21.8 

19.3 

65.7 

15.0 

11.2 

17.6 

ia5 

63.5 

26.0 

ia3 

17.3 

14.0 

50.5 

26.5 

9.8 

16.6 

20.1 

58.8 

21.1 

8.8 

14.0 

15.  4 

62.4 

22.2 

ia4 

10.8 

17.3 

61.5 

21.2 

11  6 

18.7 

20.7 

62.0 

17.3 

11.2 

17.2 

8.5 

63.4 

26.1 

J<.3 

14.1 

24.0 

59.0 

17.0 

11.1 

•26.4 

21.7 

53.3 

25.0 

12. 5 

22.6 

9.5 

55.2 

35.3 

ia4 

16.8 

2.5. 7 

61.6 

12.7 

lai 

15.2 

2»i.6 

66.1 

/7.3 

C19.4 

C36.7 

29.7 

52.7 

17.6 

15. 2 

22.7 

21.5 

67.2 

11.3 

15. 2 

26.4 

14.7 

67.4 

27.9 

8.1 

12.4 

17.8 

65.8 

16.4 

•  21. 2 

24.1 

6.8 

87.8 

5.4 

a  7 

19.3 

19.9 

50.2 

29.9 

11.6 

31.3 

14.2 

37.1 

948.7 

lai 

16.5 

24.6 

61.4 

14.0 

ia8 

16.2 

31.2 

66.9 

1.9 

las 

16.6 

22.9 

61.9 

15.2 

16.1 

24.0 

1      15.8 

67.0 

17.2 

o  Indudea  janitors*  wag»'S. 

'•  Includes  furniture,  lil)raries.  etc. 

<"  Approximately. 

dNot  reportwl  separately. 


f  Keturns  imperfect. 

/Includes  bonded  indel)tednes.«»  paid. 

ff  Includes  some  luiclahsllied  exixMidltures. 
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Table  17. — Amojmt  expended  /or  fotnynon  srhoolt  each  year  tince  1869-70, 


U.H2,a71   . 


IRI»4-I«... 


n,4u,sn 

31.9V.3DS 


ia»,34S.K73 
117,087,746 

157.110.108 
IIV,824.7J3 
177,  «a,  OKI 


a.1 

61U 

•  Siriilcct  to  cofTeetfon. 
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EDUCATION    BEPOBT,  1*»5. 
^1)  ffrhool  trpen/Htur^.  pn  tapUa  c/  pof/*tlatum;  -2)  Same  pn  capita  of 


i      ^       -5       c       c       > 

ExpeodH  per  pnpil. 

■E 

• 

t 

g 

C 

• 
2 

Year. 

'        2 

5 

it 

1? 

Z  c 

« 

ll 

li 

l§ 

• 

<i 

<!. 

'-IE 

c5 

% 

•<5 

<5 

*»  m. 

^3 

El 

■      1 

^  > 

a> 

x5 

^   > 

c"Z 

T 

jgT 

^  ^ 

xi 

^  > 

•? 

c£ 

•*^ 

m^^ 

^/» 

^ 

T"  ^ 

^»  "* 

•*^ 

t£ 

ja 

^^ 

^B  paa 

mm  M 

U*a 

J 

^^ 

k*a 

mm  W^ 

t 

S 

c 

9 

^ 

^ 

Cr 

S 

^ 

^ 

g 

c 

• 

Y. 

't 

X 

if 

• 

A 

•f. 

X 

Y. 

JS 

W70  71.... 

■  11. 7.-, 

•2.:^ 

ViJZ 

10.73 

12.14 

t3.15 

SI.'/.  20 

118.31 

110.27 

19.06 

'$14.87 

121.87 

ttai  72.... 

..    .        1.83 

::.4rj 

Ms 

.81 

2.31 

2.27 

1.S.93 

18.80 

10.46 

9.08 

16.36 

23.57 

IK72  73.     . 

1.84 

2.44 

.fJi 

.74 

2.31 

2.42 

It/.OG 

19.86 

9.25 

8.39 

16.53 

25.04 

IH73  74.   .. 

1.88 

2  51 

.7^ 

.** 

2.38 

2.40 

I.V85 

19.89 

9.01 

7.S5 

16.57  ! 

24.38 

I W4  7.',. . , . 

l.'Jl 

2..V, 

.Vi 

.73 

2.3«i 

2. 7rf 

1.<;.91 

20.17 

8.9% 

7.51 

16.60 

26.85 

itfir.  It,. . . . 

J.M 

2. 45 

.79 

.W 

2.37 

2.78 

15.70 

19.14 

8.  €6 

8.70 

16.91 

2r>.35 

IWC  77... 

1.72 

Zl'?! 

.7J 

.51 

2.21 

2.tl 

14.  M 

17. » 

7.08 

8.25 

15.93 

24.69 

IH77  78. 

l.*/7 

2. 15 

.70 

..>/ 

2.14 

2.73 

13.07 

16.55 

7.21 

5.98 

15.08 

25.  sa 

IK7H  TV     . 

..      .      I.-'ii, 

2.f«:* 

.*.3 

2.00 

2.  .-J 

12.97 

16.05 

0.76 

5.65 

14.22 

23.39 

IHTd  Hi.. 

!./>; 

i.n: 

.fJj 

^  • 
..»-> 

2.03 

2.41 

12.71 

15.04 

0.fi) 

5.40 

14.39 

22.50 

IMO  HI .     . 

I.U 

2.08 

.72 

..> 

2.09 

2.54 

IJ.til 

17.14 

7.22 

5.72 

15.19 

23.81 

1881  82.    .. 

1.70 

2.  II 

.78 

.M 

2.19 

2..% 

I4.rj5 

17.  a; 

7.03 

6.25 

15.79 

24.32 

IW<2  M. . . 

.     .      I-8rj 

2.22 

.82 

.fX 

2.  .34 

2.74 

14.55 

18.17 

7.40 

6.17 

10.60 

2.5. :» 
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Diagram  1. — Number  o/pupiUt  enrolled  in  the  common  srhooh  of  the  Thiied  StaJUK 
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DiAORAM  5. — NiimbtT  of  tfitnuUiry  at 
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Diagram  8. — Per  cnit  of  the  total  population  enrolled  as  college  students. 
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cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 

Table  2.— Summary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  containing  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 

Table  3.— Various  items  relating  to  schools  in  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  computed  from 
data  given  in  tables  1  and  2,  by  States,  1904-5. 

Table  4.— Summarized  statistics  of  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  by  divisions,  etc.,  from 
1890-91  to  1904-5,  inclusive. 

Table  5.— Comparative  statistics  of  cities  containing  over  ^000  inhabitants,  summarized  by  divisions, 
etc.,  1904-5. 

Table  6.— Statistics  of^population,  school  enrollment,  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhab- 
itants, 19M-5. 

Table  7.— Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 

Table  8.— Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1904^5. 

Table  9.— Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 

Table  10.— Summary  of  statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  i)opulation  and  over,  1904-5. 

Table  11.— Statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  1904-5. 

Table  12.— Summary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  enrollment,  attendance,  supervising  officers,  and  teachers 
in  cities  and  villages  containing  from  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 

Table  13.— Summary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  school  property  and  exjwnditures  in  cities  and  villages  con- 
taining from  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 

Table  14.— School  statistics  of  cities  and  villages  containing  between  4,000  and  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 

Table  15.— Summary  of  statistics  of  public  kindergartens  reported  in  cities  of  4,000  population  an^ 
over,  1904-5. 

Table  16.— Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  4,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 


The  table  below  summarizes  the  statistics  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  upward 
for  the  year  1904-5.  Substantial  increases  over  the  preceding  year  are  shown  in  all 
the  items  named.  Some  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  six  cities  from 
the  list  of  towns  and  villages  to  the  list  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over. 

The  proportion  of  women  teachers  to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  namely,  about  92  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  is  greater  by  nearly  1  per  cent  than  in  1904.  This 
increase  being  proportionately  greater  than  the  increase  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance,  indicates  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  This, 
however,  is  in  line  with  the  trend  for  many  years. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  teachers  and  supervising 
officers.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  this  fact  is  that  the  pay  of  teachers  has 
been  increased  during  the  year.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  figures  in  the 
succeeding  tables. 
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Summary  of  statistics  of  cities  containing  over  8^000  inhahiiarUs^  showing  increase  from 

previous  year. 


1903-4. 


Number  of  city  school  systems 

KnroUraeut 

Aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance 

Average  doily  att»»ndance 

Average  length  of  the  school  term  in  days. .. 
Enrollment  in  private  and  parochiul  schools 

Male  supervising  officers 

Female  supervismg  ofDcers 

Whole  nunil>er  of  supervlring  ofllcen 

NumlHT  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Whole  numl>er  of  teachers 

Number  of  buildings 

Number  of  seats 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  tuition 

Total  oxpenditare 


4,374,4<» 

030,062.688 

3,354.806 

187.9 

1,006,552 

2,799 

2,830 

5.610 

7,289 

89.335 

96,624 

10,069 

4,151,938 

S410,326,526 

$74,382,482 

S129.836.203 


1904-5. 


594 

4,506,.678 

051,970.275 

3,434.323 

189.8 

1,012,380 

2.811 

2,918 

5,720 

7,769 

92,417 

100.186 

10,179 

4,314,319 

S424,859.805 

178,328,430 

S139,417,318 


Increase. 


6 

132,215 

21,307,587 

79,517 

1.9 

5,828 

12 

98 

110 

480 

3,063 

s,rm 
no 

162.381 

$14,533,279 

$3,905,938 

$9,581,115 


IncreAse, 
percent. 


1.03 
3.03 
3.38 
2.07 
1.00 
.58 
.42 
3.04 
1.96 
6.50 
3.46 
3.60 
1.10 
3.01 
3.54 
£.37 
7.37 


EVKNING    SCHOOLS. 

Tables  10  and  11  are  devotcil  to  evening  achools.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  cities 
reporting  schools  of  this  class  are  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  A  decline  of 
33  in  the  number  of  schools  reported  for  1905  is  noted  in  the  following  table.  Tina 
decline  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  Scranton,  Pu.,  which  reported  60  s(.ihools  for  190-1,  did  not 
maintain  evening  schools  during  the  school  year  1904-5.  The  enrollment  in  that  city 
for  1901  was  2,304  and  the  withdrawal  of  this  large  number  from  the  statistics  for  the 
present  year  makes  the  rate  of  increase  smaller  than  usual. 

Summary  of  evening  schools  for  liM-hSj  showing  increase  from  previous  year. 


Number  of  cities  reporting  evening  Bcfaods 

Numljer  of  schools 

Numl)er  of  teachers 

Number  of  pupils 

Average  daily  attendance 

Hatio  of  average  attendance  to  enroliment 


1903-4. 


178 

955 

6,310 

270,692 

106,983 

40.4 


lOO^nS. 


180 

922 

6,572 

292,319 

107,375 

36.7 


Incroaae, 
percent. 

1.12 
a  3. 57 
4.15 
7.08 
0.04 


o  Decrease. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


In  Table  15  are  summarized  the  statistics  of  public  kindergartens  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages. About  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  city  and  village  systems  report 
schools  of  this  claas.  The  increase  in  the  enrollment,  although  less  than  for  the  year 
1904,  is,  nevertheless,  about  double  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  entire  enrollment  in 
all  grades  in  the  public  schorjls  reported  the  present  year.  The  enrollment  in  kinder, 
gartens  constitutes  about  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  in  city  and  village  public 
schools. 

Summary  of  public  kindergartens  for  1904-5 1  showing  increase  from  preiious  year. 


Number  of  cities  and  villages  reporting. 

Numtjcr  of  schools 

Numlier  of  pupils 

Num  t>cr  of  teachers 


1903-4. 

1004-5. 

InerRAse. 

!            35.') 

2.'.W7 

191,  KS2 

4,534 

\ 

358 

3,170 

205.118 

4,795 

5 

17(j 

13,2;» 

2(>1 

Increase, 
per  cent. 


1.41 

&.tf7 
6.  80 
5.75 
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SCHOOLS   IN   CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND   VILLAQES   OF  THE   SECOND   CLASS. 

The  transfer  of  six  cities  from  the  list  of  towns  and  villages  to  that  of  cities  of  8,000 
inhabitants  and  over  has  served  to  make  the  rate  of  increase  in  many  of  the  items 
named  in  the  following  table  appear  smaller  than  usual.  The  ratios  of  increase  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  year  1904  appear  still  smaller  by  reason  «f  the  fact  that  35 
additions  were  made  to  this  list  that  year.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  satbfactory  data  no 
additions  were  made  to  this  table  during  the  present  year. 

Taking  into  account  the  deductions  named  above,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  various 
items  in  the  following  table  compares  very  evenly  with  that  of  the  corresponding  items 
in  the  first  table.  The  amount  paid  for  supervision  and  teaching  is  also  shown  by  the 
following  table  to  have  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  has  Uie  number  of  officers  and 
teachers. 

Summary  of  statistics  of  cities  and  villages  containing  from  4^000  to  8^000  inhabifantSf 

showing  increase  from  previous  year. 


Number  of  city  and  villago  school  systems 

Enrollment 

Aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance 

Avera^  length  of  the  school  term  in  days 

Enrollment  In  private  and  parodbial  schools. 

Whole  number  of  supervising  officers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers , 

Whole  number  of  teachers , 

Number  of  buildings 

Number  of  seats. 


Value  of  school  pit>perty. 
Expenditure  for  tuition. , 
Total  expenditure 


1903-4. 


624 

704,201 

96,943,807 

636.819 

iSll 

06,123 

1,180 

1,781 

14,522 

16,303 

3,123 

n9,663 

948,363,617 

98,616,070 

913,065,815 


1904^. 

Increase. 

0" 

618 

a6 

707,205 

3,004 

97,468,177 

1,524,310 

643,965 
™2 

8,146 

•  X 

95,550 

a  573 

1,213 

23 

1,*^ 

12 

14,735 

213 

16,528 

225 

3,122 

ol 

714,175 

a5,48B 

949,990,848 

948,363,617 
9170,500 

96,786,570 

913,590,101 

9524,286 

Increase, 
per  cent. 


O0.07 
.42 

L58 
1.53 

a. 59 

1.94 

.67 

1.46 

1.3^ 

0.79 

a36 

1.97 
4.01 


•  Decrease. 
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Citlwof- 

■rhoDi 

Number 
of»>ta 

r"«ud?' 

VilueotaU 

ertT  uf«l  fir 
K'fi.-l  pur- 

Eipendl- 
ing. 

Expendi- 
bU  purpoM 

copted). 

1 

2 

s 

4 

8 

S 

United  SlBWB- 

10.179 

<,rao 
m 

■1 

4,3W,ai9 

Ha4,RiB,80fl 

t7a,328,420 

1130,417,318 

IM,  117.088 

is.sn.ais 

U.ZM.TSl 
13S.3ST.318 
3l.4W.a8i 

41,640,161 
3,U33,8IH 

3  107  710 
33,WS,31« 
5,701,210 

Sanh  AUnutlc  Divlilon: 

lae 

"i 

i,»i 

46 

h 

107 

125 

76 

S3 

1 

181 

T. 

81 

40 

120 
43 
137 

3si|o(ir 

il 

iw.'wi 

4s:i73 

11 

52, 7M 

15[740 
SOW 
36. 7« 

el  635 

11 

ass 
11 

4?;«? 

17.^S 
I»!,1M 

2.130,0.'.! 
2.437.968 
S18,eDl> 

5,3a).S87 

lOfiliaalna 

14t«7  7B7 
22:77B;823 

U1.98S 

6,0113.233 

'uoiiiooo 
i.fiesljm 

2.»72.oao 
'MHiooa 

S32,M0 

i.sao.ooo 

*,2.W,012 

Wfliooo 

2fl,TM,S3S 
10.363,881 

liii 

ifi'l:(WO 
3,  lag. 608 

3.409,715 
1.695,17,1 

•■i:i 

1.568.  M9 

f:i:i 

is,os«.r39 

353,833 
338,241 
94,9ni 

'ws;746 

1,  HI.  871 
30,582,  STB 

3,367,961 
6,831,170 

50,  MO 

l:S;S 
11 

20l'589 
]H;3»9 

Mil 

,763,398 

6S;339 
37,  iM 

550,587 

323,103 

M.i04 

1,058,343 

30,070 

411676 

2)6: 122 

2,  K»,<XB 

161,500 

'Vf?i« 

"i'iS'S! 

iS;SS 

l?iS 

050,407 

3oulhc™trfllDlvliloD; 

"11 

North  Cmtrul  Klvinion: 

!S:S 

Wencem  DlvtsiVn: 

37.8JS 

4.118,219 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8^000  inhabitants  and 

upwards  y  1904-5. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 


8 

0 

10 

11 


12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 


32 
38 
34 
36 

36 

37 
38 
39 
10 
41 
43 
43 
44 
46 

48 
47 
48 
« 
fiO 
51 
53 
53 


City. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston*... 
Birmin^am. 
Huntsviile... 

Mobile 

Montgomery . 
Seima 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith . . 
not  Springs. 
Little  Rock*. 
PineBlolI... 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles.. 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Riverside 

Sacramento . . . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . 

San  Jose 

StocktcMi 

VaUejo 


COLORADO. 


Colorado  Springs . . 

Cripple  Creek 

Denver 

LeadviUe 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 . , 
District  No.  20. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport 

Bristol. 

Danbury 

Hartford 

Mancheiter: 

Town  schools 

Ninth  district 

Meriden 

Mlddletown 

Naugatuck 

New  Britain 

New  Haven. 

New  London 

Norwalk. 

Norwich: 

Central  district 

West  Chelsea  district 

Stamford 

Torrington 

Vernon* 

Wallingford  (Central  district). 

Watorbury 

Willimantlc  e 


♦Statistics  of  1903-4. 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Included  in  columns  3  and  i. 


Perma- 
nent in- 
yeetments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


$1,175 
1,642 


49.000 


40,659 

48»000 

7,526 

10,231 


1,530 


19,466 

7,000 

81,591 

251,928 

72,866 


11,725 
8,024 

47,084 

1,570 

4,046 

144 


9,574 

7,000 

254,286 

103 

3,107 
15,340 


44,403 

28,221 

800 

8,000 


13,610 

43,246 

4,681 

1,741 

1,500 


7,446 


40,318 


49,000 


ToAching 
and  su- 
pervision. 


S9.2S7 
65,362 
8,810 
51,307 
52,323 
14,500 


20,070 


36,560 

*23,000 

50,448 

4,261 


83,608 

104,987 

32,115 

80,557 

653,113 

296,860 

77,783 

35,084 

125,352 

68,575 

1,080,147 

95,772 

70,049 

25,796 


110,804 
95,022 

649,826 
34,050 

69,452 
99,080 


40.435 

164,111 

29,430 

41,367 

273,917 

11, 191 
21,319 
73,293 
21,696 
24.357 
68.429 
318,791 
45,783 
48,362 

23.530 
10,876 
73,461 
29,559 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


$1,415 

11,669 

1,040 

3,280 

10,151 

1,500 


6,385 


13,153 
7,800 

16,561 
1,500 


19,662 
28,833 
10,105 
28,078 

166,973 
65,271 
20,929 
15,949 
38,186 
23,761 

277,085 

31.143 

27,533 

7,608 


45,140 

46,150 

238,240 

15,578 

98,412 
29,788 


10, 115 
66,225 
10,824 
22.324 

220,647 

3,132 

9,048 

26.203 

11,216 

11,275 

40,075 

103,833 

8.737 

11,005 

14.092 

5.080 

c  30. 420 

7,740 


145,444 
23,289 


93,747 
11,268 


Evening 
schools. 


$212 


1,018 


1,800 
5.993 


5,961 


(«) 
1,075 


biOO 


3,352 


248 
1,179 


561 
11,000 

923 

**'356 


150 
2.887 
5,621 
1,088 
1,085 


(•) 


897 


8,306 


Total. 


6 


$11,877 

78,673 

9,850 

103,587 
62,474 
16,000 


26,455 


90,372 
78,800 
74,747 
15,982 


105,813 
138,819 

61,686 
116,235 
903,477 
620,052 
171,578 

51,033 
181,224 
ltn,300 
1,406,216 
129,560 
103,528 

33,638 


165,518 

148,173 

1,145,704 

«,740 

170,971 
144,108 


95,201 

259,736 

41,054 

72,242 

505,564 

15,246 

30.367 

113,465 

76,057 

40,463 

112,632 

429,745 

56.606 

68,  «8 

37,023 

15,956 

104,778 

n,617 


291,497 
34,657 


e  Includes  expenditures  for  permanent  investments. 

d  Includes  dty  of  Koi'kville. 

<  Induded  in  the  town  of  Windham. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8,000  inJiabitants  and 

upwards,  1904-5 — Continued. 


54 


bTt 


5A 
57 
58 
50 


60 

^^\ 

G2 
(.3 
M 
G5 
66 


09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
70 
77 


78 
79 
80 
81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

9i\ 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 


Perma-    i 
mcnts. 


DELAWABR. 


Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  UF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville  o*. 

Koy  West 

IVnsacola**... 
Tampa 


GEORGIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

BniAswick*. 
Cohmilms... 

Macon  d 

Savannah  f. 


IDAHO. 


67     Boise 


-f  '■ 


Alton 
Aurora: 

East  SIdo 

West  Side 

Belleville 

Blooraington , 

Cairo 

Champaign , 

Chicago 

Dan\n]le 

Decatur 

Dixon: 

City  proper 

North  Dixon 

East  St.  Louis 

Elgin 

Evanston: 

District  No.  74  (North  Evans- 
ton)  0 

District  No.  75 

District  No.  76  (South  Evans- 
ton)  

Frreport 

Oalesburg 

Jacksonville 

Jollet 

Kankaktv 

Kewanee  ♦ 

Lasalle 

Lincoln 

Huttoon 

Moline 

Monniout  h 

Ot  tawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Qulncy 

Uockfbrd 

Kock  Island 

Springfield , 

Streator 

Waukegan , 


9289,503 


2,547 

10,571 

6,264 

6,700 


150 

30,054 

10,082 

16,069 

7,378 

6,678 

6,617 


14,743 


5.703 

5,452 
23.658 

2.736 
74,785 

3,111 

3.577 

2,181.601 

12,318 

16,457 

1.090 

427 

93,714 

14,649 


25 
16,8<>5 

1.263 

15.047 

85,271 

4.000 

14.573 

20.906 

7.683 

.T3l» 

<>,203 


34.550 
27,182 
28.712 

6. 440 
28.112 
30.665 
39.814 

8,23CJ 
53,743 


15.721 


1150,440 


1,101.552 


71,025 
10,995 
34,073 
25.000 


21,346 
190.477 
CO,  189 
10,182 
42,719 
74.262 
110,426 


41.676 


34. 106 

44.878 
21. 150 
35.983 
69.099 
32, 131 
25.788 
5,4.31.531 
41.  (W 
56,001 

14. 160 

8,228 

102.692 

71,917 


6.102 
50,78ti 

25,556 
34.372 
51.627 
45.000 
65,909 
26,0('>5 
26.609 
18.964 
19.938 
26.716 
03.615 
24. 791 
26.881 
22.014 

169. 185 
m,  448 
88.162 
S.^.  641 

1(K2.:«2 
.W.55S 
32,858 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


$85,667 


276,711 


11.041 
l.fUiO 
4,099 
1,000 


2,512 

17,465 

17.629 

2,156 

3,799 

9,207 

12.000 


24.521 


8.935 

18.272  '. 

6,419  I 
10.789  ' 
35.828  ,. 
11,169  I 

8,282 

1,990.213 

20.759 

27, 474 

6.393 

4.152 

/ 172. 3X0 

31.S36 


3.472 
18,581 

12. 4F/0 
21.3(59 
25.311 
21.423 
39.373 

is.yrw-i 

14.624 
6. 3:^6 
6. 7-J3 


7.5;^  ;. 

12.244    , 
9.:<S5 
8.104 
84.149  ! 
23.513 
3.'i.442  I 
25,325    , 
28.  tW    . 
lS.(s«2 
12.8,'W 


in 


in 


132,585 


448 


562 


325 


•  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
aStalistics  of  Duval  County. 
hst.tlistics  ol  Escfimhia  County. 
fyot  n -ported. 


Total. 


6 


$237,299 


1,676,259 


85,613 
23,235 
43,436 
82,700 


24.006 
237,906 
87,910 
27,407 
53,806 
90,147 
120,043 


80,040 


48,744 

08,602 
61.227 
49,606 

179,712 

46.411 

37,647 

9,735,930 

74,115 

100,832 

21,643 

12,807 

369,234 

118,402 


9,609 
86.232 

30,269 
70,788 

162,209 
70,423 

120.417 
60.936 
«,916 
28.669 
32,800 
34,253 

123,316 
64.217 
64,978 
36,664 

281,771 

123, 65C 

163, 4U 
89,202 

184.760 
49.240 
61,418 


d  Statistics  of  Bihl>  County. 

<^Stjitistic8  of  Chatham  County. 

/  Includes  $50,625  transferred  to  slnkluc  fund. 

g  From  biennial  schooY  lepoTt  ol  C.oo\l  CovraX^'  Vox  \^Ka  «ixv^\^l^ 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8^000  inhabitants  and 

upwards y  i 9(0^5— Continued. 


105 
106 
107 
106 
100 
110 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
110 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 

137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 


152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 


aty. 


INDIANA. 


Alexandria.. 

Anderson 

Brazil 

Columbus 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Evansville. .. 
Fort  Wayne. 
Hammond*  . 
Huntington.. 
Indianapolis. 
Jcfforsonville. 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

Logansport . . 
Marion 


Michigan  City. 

Muncle 

New  Albany. . 

Peru* 

Richmond 

South  Bend... 
Terre  Haute.. 
Vinoennes.... 

Wabash 

Washington.. 


IOWA. 


Boone 

Burlinfton 

Cedar  Kapids 

Clinton 

Council  Bluffs... 

Davenport 

Des  Moines: 

Capital  Park. 

East  Side 

West  Side... 

Dubuque 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk 

Marshalltown 

Muscatine 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo: 

East  Side 

West  Side... 


KANSAS. 


Atchison 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott- -. 

Galena 

Hutchinson.. 

lola 

Kansas  City.. 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth , 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Topeka 

Wichita 


Perma- 
nent in- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


12,534 
6,250 


90,572 
18,000 
2,500 
55,843 
23,819 


3,949 

325,921 

597 

1,400 
30,000 
10,000 
16,000 

7,500 
25,917 
48,706 


13,000 
148,530 

10,225 
6,250 
2,500 


653 
'37,788 


25,000 
77,913 

6,613 
3,719 
15,935 
6,543 
4,572 


1,192 


3,500 
43,805 

19,941 
6,051 


1,182 

335 

4,236 


396 

15,000 

50,034 

4,175 

13,364 

130 

25.000 

110,876 

763 


Teaching 
and  su- 
pervision. 


3 


$17,817 
58,875 
19,543 
25,038 
44,032 
30,976 

156,015 

110,221 
35,410 
34,578 

561,876 
27,399 
33,896 
53,018 
37,000 
64,874 
32,830 
55,480 
42,214 
24,200 
57,888 
91,713 

142,807 
26,243 
30,568 


29,573 
68,418 
82,684 
53,718 
79,553 
122,445 

11,500 
56,599 
171,290 
77,467 
29,243 
14,286 
24,797 
37,500 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


98.011 
29,472 
14,321 
16,157 

8,783 

9,242 
60.887 
37,352 
22,681 
18.530 
275,102 

8,138 
21,400 
23,970 
13,000 
19,434 
26,993 
28,032 
18,891 

9.700 
20,247 
44,270 
46,675 
21,863 
12,000 


10,922 
21,987 
39,067 
33,633 
37,108 
48,656 

4,422 
27,668 
83,194 
26,802 
10,683 

7,9€0 


9,158 


*  StaUstics  of  1903-4. 


38,963  20,828 

42,746  13,612 

53,763  30,737 

90,794  56,709 

30,430  13,201 

18,094  8,801 


21,756  10,017 

28.238  11.054 

22,773  3,404 

10,243  3,449 

20,980  13,073 

28,003  22,979 

126,163  50,482 

27,868  11,705 

34,500  •17,657 

20, 161  9, 170 

28,000  16,000 

114,843  49,813 

66,909  34,305 

o  Not  reported. 


11,855 


215 
249 


160 


500 


(«) 


Total 


6 


128,30 
94,606 
33,864 

131,767 
70,816 
42,718 

272,745 

171,392 
58,091 
57,057 
1,164.754 
36,134 
56,702 

106,968 
60,000 

100,308 
67,323 

100,438 

109,811 
33,900 
01,135 

284,728 

206,956 
54,356 
45,068 


41,148 

90,405 

159,509 

87,351 

141,751 

249,014 

22,535 
87,986 
270,919 
110,812 
44,498 
22,255 


47,850 


50,791 

56,358 

88,000 

191,308 

63,572 
32,946 


32,955 

39,027 

30,413 

13,602 

34,449 

65,962 

226,679 

43,748 

65,611 

29,461 

69,000 

275,632 

102,037 


KD  1905— VOL  1- 
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LUL'CXTIOS    ELPOST.  I'/rS. 


atj. 


MZA 


--J.-  'J 


>.a. 


lijrrL'.iT. 


1«  B'.TR'..:r  Or-^rr. , 

l*fs  r',v.r.ir.'.r 

WT  lf*:.k^.n , 

I«  H«r.'.'>-r«y.-. 

1*9  •  l>.x.:^'.- 

XT'!  lyj';lkv:.^ 

iTi  SV»;x.-t 

172  '^  >  *■.:.  \  y.r*. 

175  I'»  :••*:.• 


:4.«!r 


».!4I 
-VI  743 


1^:2 


24 


7  7< 

;i.#7 

2*77.  «U 


2  «« 
2  Xl> 


»  42T 


«sn 


ftti 


fi7.sa 

1U.4K 


r.i 


Kl^ 


;/,:.;-:jl5a. 


I7t     Ij^i'.r  h' •.;?»:«. 

17*       S-  -H  *ffjk.T.\  . . 


177 
174 
17# 

\%\ 
\Kl 

na 

I 'A 


•JlAirtZ. 


A-r-.-irr. 

h*Mf'»f 

Ii**ri* 

KI'M'.fort 

I>:»!»V  : , 

l''.r»>r.'I 

^V:,v^^:.:' 


;  »1 
3,000 


2.7A 


4>.VA 
30 IW 


S3.':72 

S.242 

♦>/.»-7 


3.V/J 


:'.4iy 

l-.Tjj 


4  7Sm 


7  AX 

7.vi5 


7.-.rj0 


l.OQO 


500 

2,000 


I 


13.071 


80, 73V 
M.Mi 
S3.m 
U»7« 
'178,di 


S»,311 


KAky:.A>'D. 


IVl 


1*13 

r>4 

r^; 

Vil 

aoo 
»i 

ar>i 
*sn 

210 
211 
212 
2ia 
214 
21.") 
210 

217 : 


JiAlt.:rfj',p-. . 
'  ■.iit'tfi-.riiit.'i 


1,2:4 


ir  v-.-iA'  :ri: SETTS. 


A'.'.f':.* 


2,744 
119 
3  200  ; 


A.'r.^^^',r.• ' 

Ar.;r.t't'::j* Jl.onrj  ^ 

A  tt>f/'.r'.» S'ti  . 

li'-. '  riy 30.<rj6 

iso^t.'.:! 2.  rj,lj7i 

Hr'K.tton ■  ' 

Uf'jokl.'nfl ]4<».f/!3  ' 

f  ;>.'/: I, rMgfr '  77.312  ' 

f'ii<;-fa ' j 

<  .'li["U]fi-0, '• j 

''linton • ■ 

J  '.in  vers .'il.'i  ! 

\:\  tT*-n !  76,974 

IhII  Jilvftr ' 

f  iii-ljliiin.' 12..^'.4 

f  rajiitiitfli;ii;» 

'i  u  f'J  n#r  r ■ ' 

ti\t,w.f*XfT I  7,7W  ." 

f*  Hj'riiflrM WW  | 


JrflV^^hill 
Ifolyok*'... 
Ify<if;  Tiirk 

l«awr<'nrf; 

lA:uu\\nyX*'.Til 

I.owf'il 

Lynn 

MiiMvn 


3..'i20 
9,949 


i,o&i.r2 

1*1.471 
14. 100 
J2  VA 


2*i.K70  ■ 
.'?7.4.\2  ! 
■W.727  ; 

2.'in.f.K'> ' 

12fi  fM* 

llfi.«f»2 
3?».  .r2 
:ift.  y»i 

24. 701 

I03.«ryi 

23«.fJ07 
85,l<iS 

.^'>.4.'« 

27.(j#«0 

65.851 

27,621 

1(10,7.'>1 

133,a'»9 

38,700 

1.50,  .''>56 

33,526 

225,019 

1S2.010 

136, 41C 


'6.474 

323. 3f^ 

3.«76 

4.V0 


lI.rH3 

lL*.*tl 
24.3'>1 
23.  .-.-il  . 

.W2. 7-:«^ 

«'.  4»\3 
152, 152  I 
44.772  i 

I6.4&'i  I 
13.  X«  '. 
53.afi2 

114.771 
2"».3R7 
15.318 
19.2SS 
29.610 
13,804 
32.494 
44.337 
15,015 
49,  M8 
16,525 

lift.  .522 
TO.?."*) 
44,416 


16,]7o 


954 


l.SiTV  I 

3.050  ! 
1.6M  I 
11.507  I 
1.912  ' 
l.MO 
1,090 


1.549  i 

13.460 

2.20r» 

.592  , 

862 

125 

366 

2,077 

4,307 

1.237 

10,323 

1.168 

24,gsa 

3,411 
3,637 


17 

l,ai),8M 
S,0»1 

I6,8M 
30,417 


41.773 
27.40 
74.373 
60.800 
118,710 
6, 738,  as 


327.811 

/ail,  ITS 

163, 3» 

66. 90 

47.686 

38,511 

235. 44S 

366.336 

J29,0f6 

51.318 

47.807 

103.374 

42.667 

147.8a 

16I.96SI 

64,96SI 

314. 40C 

64, 8M 

371. an 

356,160 
184,  r^ 


k 


•BtatlntlrsoflOO.'M. 

rt  Y'liT  whitfl  flchoolfl  only. 

t*  For  vlllago  dMtrict  only:  stiitlitlcf  from  tho  mport  of  the  board  of  Kdiool  diroctors  for  1905. 

<*  From  Btiit/3  HcbfKil  r(.>i)ort,  1'j05. 

«*  Not  r»f port<.*'I. 

<  IiK;lud'.*fl  rlty'ii  proportion  of  gpnnral  cxponditumn  for  tho  county. 
/Poen  not  Inclwhi  ii,(t57  exttftnkti  for  vaoatlon  Khools. 
7jrrom  re£Hjn  ot  the  tchool  cominittco  for  1905. 


crrr  schooi.  systems. 
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Table  ^.—SiatisticM  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  3,000  inhiAitants  tmd 

upwards^  1904-^ — Oontiiixhdd. 


299 
230 
221 
222 
223 
2» 
225 
226 
237 
228 
229 
230 
231 
2S2 
281 
284 
2SS 
2M 
287 
288 
280 
210 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
24fi 
217 


248 
240 
2S0 
281 
282 
258 
284 
2S5 
256 
257 
288 
250 
280 
261 


288 
284 
268 
266 
287 
288 
260 
270 
271 

272 
273 
274 
275 
276 


277 
278 
270 
280 
281 


crty. 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued. 


Marlboro 

M©dford 

Kclrose 

MiUord 

Natick 

New  Bedford. 
Ncwburyport. 

Newton 

North  Adams. 
Northampton . 

Peabody 

PittsOdd 

Plymouth 

Qulncy 

Eevero..,,... 

Salom..^ 

SomerviUe 

Southbridge.. 

fpringfleld.... 
auntoQ...,., 

W&kofleld 

Wattham 

Ware 

Watortown. . . 

Webster 

Westfleld 

Weymouth... 

WoDum 

Worcester 


mcniQAK. 


Adrian 

Alpena  c 

Ann  Art)or 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Calumet  «o1loo1  distrioi, 

Detroit 

Escanaba 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 

Holland .« 

Iron  Mountain 

Ironwood.,. 

Ishpemlng^ 

Jackson 

Kalama&oo 

Irftnsing 

llani  stee 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Muskegon 

Owosso 

Pontiao 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw: 

Eastfflde 

West  Side 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Traverse  City 

West  Bay  aty 


HIKNESOTA. 


Brainerd... 

Duluth 

Faribault . . . 

Mankato 

MinneapoHi. 


•  For  salaries  only. 

h  Not  reported. 

«  Frem  State  school  nq^art,  18M. 


Penna- 
neeiin- 
veBtmoids 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


83, 
2^.280 


74,393 

4,438 

9,018 

6,790 

85,000 

93,650 

63.438 

30,280 


16,620 

7S8 

41,fU 

1,933 


6,221 
1,5S2 

700 
2,013 
2,806 

748 

2,300 

1,200 

3,372 

38,411 


6,000 


10,480 
06,854 


5,601 
24,712 

1,345 
22,671 
10,702 

2,202 

9,876 


1,151 

18,800 

140,331 

14,014 


12,206 

6,870 

15,648 


2,284 
100 

28,868 
23,865 
12,000 


19,747 


76,110 

1,857 

2,140 

121,085 


Teaching 

■and  su- 

pGknrision. 


3 


841,191 
79,327 
€g,456 
25,206 
28,918 

183,634 
32,597 

172,477 
61,388 
52,067 
31,532 
64,791 
28,936 
85,829 
48,317 

100,824 

246,215 
14,042 

278,319 
87,925 
41,268 
71,197 
20,613 
37,009 
15,135 
43,643 
34,440 
44,308 

452,455 


23,730 
19,750 
47,865 
56,261 
65,440 
87,478 

797,747 
27,651 
36,422 

285,414 
18,130 
37«858 
29,734 
41,516 
58,160 
60,595 
47^358 
36,879 
31,086 
31,762 
58,111 
24,297 
22,563 
41,280 

80,774 
42^258 
34,540 
28,000 
29,434 


31,391 

196,825 

19,431 

766,126 


Current 
andind- 
dontal  ex- 
penses. 


816,192 
26,646 
22,244 
12,289 
13,576 
72,040 
12,775 
58,646 
25,037 
23,664 
11,210 
35,101 
12,343 
25,428 
21,705 
32,607 
57,812 
8,542 

126,287 
33,945 
10,570 
37,510 
11,637 
7,619 
8,260 
19,032 
13,618 
15,304 

137,888 


4,500 


23,117 
24,475 
30,655 
37,638 

256,616 
11,419 
26,035 

110,413 
6,708 
12,711 
33,001 
24,898 
28,260 
39,795 
21,379 
12,336 
14,1^ 
10,865 
31,696 
19,060 
18,800 
23,528 

42,783 
19,338 
20,000 
4,700 
21,576 


e  20, 467 

137,276 

7,367 

14,720 

243,584 


Evening 
sdhoola. 


8280 
1,000 


TOO 


9,153 

273 

1,468 

1,800 

1,082 

646 

756 


1,997 

11,877 

687 

14,438 

al,71« 


1,964 


601 

otut 
tKn 

150 

628 

25,^54 


265 
6,256 


500 


500 
'409 


ol57 


TotaL 


6 


8S7,fi7S 
110,278 

86,288 

42,494 

339,^220 

50,064 

1M2,508 

96,094 

161,  Ttt 

137,017 

164,088 

71,559 

111,257 

86,64S 

196,181 

J57,8tf 

S,20t 

fi9,088 

1J0,807 

88,379 

111,371 

34,268 

47,0M 

24,7a 

65,250 

49,408 

63,612 

654,407 


34,230 
34,003 
81.463 

147,280 
90,360 

180,713 

1,065,331 

40.315 

85,128 

407,029 
27,010 
60,445 
63,735 
07,069 

105,238 

250,221 
82,781 
49.63i 
57,570 
49,006 

105,613 
43,366 
43,347 
64,908 

152.125 
85,481 
60,540 
32.700 
70,757 


51,858 

410,211 

28,6E5 

39,480 

1,130,795 


tf  From  annual  report  of  the  school  director,  1904. 
<  Includes  81,976  paid  to  sinking  fund. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8,000  irihahitaniM  and 

upwards,  1904-5 — Continued. 


282 

283 
284 
285 


280 
287 
288 
280 


290 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
200 

aoo 
aoi 


ao2 
ao3 

804 

ao5 


806 
307 
308 
800 
310 


311 

312 
313 
814 
315 
31G 
317 
318 
310 
820 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
320 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 


City. 


Perma- 
nent in- 
vefltments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


MINNESOTA— continued. 


St.  Cloud. 
Bt.  Paul-. 
Stillwater. 
Winona... 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jackson 

Meridian . . . 

Natchez 

Vlcksburg*. 


MISSOURI. 


Carthage 

Hannibal 

Jefferson  City  o. 

Joplinfr 

Kansas  City 

Moberly «» , 

St.  Charles  a... 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia 

Springflold 

Webb  City 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda.. 

Buttfl 

Great  Falls, 
llelena 


Teaching 

^nd  s'l- 

pcrvision. 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


$1,000 
79,087 


392 


54,822 

117,871 

33,5G0 

4,250 

158,781 

33,569 

1,308 

86,520 

777,701 

2,725 

6,642 


NEBRASKA. 


Beatrice 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

South  Omaha. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Berlin 

Concord: 

Union  district 

Penacook  district  No.  20. 

Dover 

Kocno  ( Union  district) 

Laconia 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

Rochester 


55.2G0 

18.940 

06,043 

133, 117 


3,904 

10,803 
14,514 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Atlantic  City. 

Bayoune 

Bloomflcld . . . 

Bridgcton 

Camden , 

East  Orange. 
Elizabeth «»... 

Harrison  b 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City.. 

Kearney 

Long  Branch. 

Mlllville , 

Montclalr 

Morrlstown. . 


1,460 

5,739 

93,446 


91.050 
50,008 


l.TO.OTO 

117,565 

8,297 

1,196 


367,270 


5,004 


8,799 
178 


$22,304  ' 
492,972 
28,931 
55,805 


21,720 
27,152 
10,688 
23,484 


27, 125  I 
32,434 
13,589 
51,9(')6 

025,332 
13,580 
10,250 

153,840 

1,418,040 

35,855 

42.268 

14,414 


$7,080 
100,854  ! 
10,704  I 
21,112 


3,458 
3,834 
1,722 


I 


183.294 
52.139 
50,870 


23,500 

18.930 

121.530 

314.373 

93.717 


14,909 

45.693 
3,510 
24. 810 
22,255 
17,148 
99.019 
40,879 
37,459 
15.S99 


07.393 

115,504 

41. 2.52 

23,715 

205,009 

09,348 

101,897 

14,658 

163,329 

521, 134 

36,700 

44,216 

23,415 

88,245 

28,564 


6,186 

•  15,435 

4,980 

11,304 

330,782 

4,980 

3,293 

04,805 

044,080 

14,381 

12,518 

4,341 


91.577 
25.0.\3 
31,504 


9.000 

10,240 

52,105 

329,282 

32,030 


7,553 

20.878 

2.074 

12.103 

11,2.37 

7,100 

41,841 

18.720 

14,034 

8.727 


56.217 

43.108 

28.149 

7,008 

103.894 
38,514 
29.600 
10,048 
53.242 

133,258 
17.702 
30.  .319 
8,780 
32,033 
11,743 


$18,130 


207 
3.750 


671 


1.527 
500 


34 


2.532 
812 


1,844 


670 
1,070 


TotaL 


6 


$30,3M 

732,913 

45,6ai 

76,917 


25,  ITS 
31,378 
18,410 


88,13$ 

165, 7«> 

62,138 

67,829 

1,114,808 

52,138 

14,8Sl 

335,174 

2,868,508 
62,981 
61,428 
21,648 


55,000 

340,603 
83,489 
02,569 


32,600 

84,480 

102,842 

713,467 

258,870 


26,428 

83,374 
90,006 
37,644 
33,408 
24,344 

144,447 
71,838 

145.539 
24,660 


214,000 

217,212 

70,213 

31,383 

470,483 

256,437 

130,794 

26,808 

218,326 

1,024,468 

54. 401 

80,198 

32,866 

131,047 

40,' 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
^Froin  State  school  roport,  1905. 


6  From  State  school  report,  1904. 

c  Expendltuxe  ol  ^\,Q5l  VTic\\x^'&(i  V\i  ecAvmmR  3  and  4. 
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city. 

PeniiB- 

nentla- 

uid  luting 
ImproTe- 

3t 

SI. 

penMS. 

Evening 
KbooUr 

Tot4L 

' 

taai,2B2 

3 

4 

S 

e 

HBW  lEHBET-conUnucd. 

IM 

S8;7S9 
20,  M7 

3a  a» 

188,107 
ti,C02 

232,489 

■as 

SS8,582 
36,782 

IS,  292 

as 

1:1 

17,859 
86,653 
27,143 
8,000 

»56,080 

"'11'S 

is 

si.m 

AS 

^H-Ti 

7:g2s 

774 

1,1« 

■Iffi 

l^T«l 

M 

5,  Tie 

xx,m 

"'SM 

i,«e 

I,3D0 

7,359 

la.gM 

IS,«U 
f'OM 

2,005 
14,228 

1:g 

S'SS 

498 

33! 170 
18  122 
39,S13 

ee.MS 

2S,Xt4 

e4.m 

38:278 

B4:<73 
63,510 

34.42S 
42,206 

15.197 

Is 

II 

111,728 
so!  794 
M661 

24,934 
10:500 

is:  145 

3;3«Q 
I'.KK) 
8: 098 

.Mi 

36, 2M 
4.709 
2,508 

I4;g4e 

6,502 
3  859 
8: 136 

11 

39:224 
«8,7)iS 

2?:  MB 
57,863 

4.(04 

M:m 

3^87 
11.271 

7:821 

if 

m'mI 

»Si 

Lc._-t[..oit 

64,071 

■as 

379 

^i 

itt:W'-  ■■■■■"---- 

tss.eii 

DUlrict  No.  7  tDrum  Hill) 

Dislrict  No.  S  {Oakeido) 

i.rao 

17,  M2 

»>1 

sw 

480 

114.880 
8DB;S34 

3:969 
1,854 

300 

ffi« 

2a,2B6 
a;  860 

487 
6,  ISO 

«t,*33 

3,600 

("J 

vm 

tautlBUcf  ol  1003-4. 


^  \ia\u^^  m^fA,f^]KAjb^V4n?&. 
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Tablb  9. — SialUUa  of  fjcptnditttres  of  public  9ckooU  of  dtia  *>/  ijOOO  inhabitants 
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lu,776 
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3U,40r) 
43,912 

fS2,fir^ 

24,343 
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13,50S 

31. »» 

K675 

22,701 


11.9K7 


2U,861 


2$, 304 


4,000 
11,900 


I29.00D 
16.rjQ0 
8.0iJO 
23.209  { 
21.330 
14.9iU 


37.  yj 

27,066 


141,083  I 
23.7*30 
24.26g 
17.fV59 
20.052 
96,968 
36,S00 

815,719 
1,355.601 

388,682 

272,416 
37.506 
30, ISO 
^,065 

an.tios 

6:1.201 
25.740 
23,773 
52,837 
48.948 
50,520 
37,084 

32,352 
25,292 
49,451 
30.065 
39,475 
41,692 

106. 582 
41,046 
19,000 

355,686 
30.668 
15,082 
28,428 

122.419 
S6,140 


$3,000 
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I.06U 
7.637 
3.0in 
2,325 


16.572 
23,091 


56.993  ! 

16,165    . 

9,5©  ; , 
11,891  1 

8,364  I 
37,564  |. 


244,737 
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25.205 
13,000 


8,3m  ! 
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7,206 
13,502 
36,9714 
2ft,  .158 
31,666 


17,801 
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16.297 
15,852 
30.970 
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105,  <H  4 

9,031 

7,008 

17,826 

63,549 

23,339 


60.000 


PEyNSYLVASIA. 


.MloRhcny . . . 
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lliviver  Paib. 
Braddock... 
Bradford 


65,000  I    12,500 


16,868 
229,254  I 


3K).614 
78.268 
83,418 
24.184 
38.901 
37,835 


13.660 
77,153 


170,335 
81,845 
40,704 
18,831 
58,523 
22,551 


$797 


8,322 

545 
434 


460 


(•*> 


CO 


1.990 
1,200 


*SUtistiCfl  of  1903-4. 

a  From  biennial  Stato  Kbool  n>port  for  1903  and  1904. 

^Frum  Sttite  school  report,  1904. 


c  Interest  not  im^luded. 
d  Not  reported. 
€  Approximately. 


TotAL 


6 


$33.68$ 
33.000 


31,» 
24,  S» 

17. 
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«,$0S 

43,  Ml 
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57,OM 
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08,00 
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60,  IN 
4B,Sft4 

10,90 
0,90 


*137, 


30, 
442, 


041,617 
141,973 
248,770 

43,  mo 

145.80 
64,921 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 

upwardSf  1904-5 — Continued. 


City. 


SOXmi  DAKOTA. 


£20     Sioux  FttUs. 


I 


521 
£22 
£23 
£24 
£25 
£2C 


£27 
£28 
£29 
£30 
£31 
£32 
£33 
£34 
£35 
£30 
£37 
£38 
£39 
£40 
£41 
£42 
£43 
£44 
£45 


£40 
£47 


£48 
£49 
£50 


£51 
£52 
£53 
£54 
£55 
£5G 
£57 
£58 
£50 
560 


£G1 
£G2 
£63 
£G4 
£65 
£66 
£07 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga. 
Clarksville. . . 

Jackflon 

Knoxvillc 

MemphiH 

Nashville 


TEXAS. 


Austin 

Deauniont... 

Clebunio 

Corsicana... 

Dallas 

Dcnison 

El  Puso 

Fort  Worth. 
GiUno^jxillo*. 
Galveston... 

Houston 

Laredo* 

liarshal 

Palestine 

Paris 

San  Antonio. 

Sherman 

Tyler  c 

Waco 


UTAH. 


Ogdcn 

Salt  Lake  City. 


VERMONT. 


Barre 

Burlinglon. 
Rutland... 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria 

Danville 

Lynchburg 

Manchcj)tcr 

Newport  News, 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth... 

Richmond 

Roanoke 


WASHINGTON. 


Ballard 

Bellinghain . . 

Everett 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

VVaUaWalia, 


Perma- 
mcnts. 


120,520 


I 


6,000 

6,122 

200 

43,340 

9.905 


12,292 


1, 
2. 

22, 
7, 

21, 


800 
000 
000 
114 
039 


25, 

is,' 


635 
647' 


515 
500 


52, 
3. 
7, 
9, 


098 
500 
824 
980 


21,199 
76,082 


23,957 
207 


I 


2.712 


$37,530 


50.366 
16.026 
22.378 
50.036 
152,073 
153.938 


45,995 
29,743 
20,337 
22,200 
122.866 
26,053 
55.770 

21,265 
61,804 

134, 472 
11,534 
13.546 
19.048 
25,171 

130.664 
35.700 
17,044 
65,587 


58,706 
243.730 


20,065 
41.148 
33,718 


17,  UV3 
21.453 
40,208 


43.042  I 
3,(526  . 


34,314 
65,395 
209. seQ 
1.33. 469 
70,574 
28,703 


25,275 
66.259 
19,208 
20.162 
148.426 
36,881 


34.549 

68,9<V5 

36.28({ 

345,622 

194.791 

169. 103 

13,796 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


S5.429 


2.640 
1,824 
6.111 

58.236 
26.522 


6,293 
5.508 
6,859 
4.075 
35,593 


Evening 
schools. 


SI.  852 
417 


625 


12.5(50 

37.270 

4.494 

11.981 

3,83('> 

1,900 

0,482 

700 

6  8,634 

24,810 

1,300 

2,949 

7,880 


37.098 
133,897 


,.•  ' 


('') 


7.009 
23.933 
11,872 


3.9i50 
6,042 


6,589 
13,980 

5,487  i 

4.030 
31,796 

7,o;i4 


^20.179 
14.7(»5 
.35.  .375 
207.071 
119.358 
87.463 
14,942 


(•i) 


(d) 


^Statistics  of  1903-4. 

o  Includ&s  expenditure  for  manunl  training  In  high  school. 

b  Includes  permanent  investments. 

e  From  biennial  State  school  report  for  1903  and  1904. 

rf  Not  reported. 

e  Docs  not  include  interest. 


Total. 


6 


•63,485 


53,009 
23,860 
34,611 
59.231 
255,507 
190,782 


64,580 
35,2£1 
28.996 
28,27£ 

181,084 
33,167 
89,375 

106,306 
26,394 
73,875 

163,965 
13,434 
38,543 
20,248 
33,705 

207,572 
40,  £00 
27,817 
73,453 


117.003 
453.709 


51,031 
65,288 
45,500 


21,113 
25,012 
48,962 


34,800 
85,777 
24,695 
24,102 
223.264 
48,041 


54,728 
108,044 
137,056 
823,156 
447.618 
327,140 

57,441 
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£68 

569 
570 
571 


672 
673 
674 
675 
676 
677 
578 
679 
680 
681 
682 
683 
684 
685 
686 
587 
588 
580 
500 
591 
502 
503 


504 


City. 


WEST  vnaiNiA. 


Charleston... 
Huntington* , 
ParlcersDUig. 
Wheeling.... 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Ashland 

Beloit 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac . . . 

Greenbav 

Janes  ville 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

liadison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

MerriU 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point.. 

Superior 

Watertown 

Wausau 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne. 


Porma- 
nent  in- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
Improve- 
ments. 


•5.617 

35,726 

54,000 

3,987 


74,296 

50,500 

15,000 

2,800 

0,061 

30,000 

30,584 

13,312 

45,000 

1.182 

27,648 

5,729 

6,580 

1,722 


17,443 


6,885 
16,361 
51,424 

6,280 


2,719 


Teaching 
and  su- 
pervision. 


$34,092 
20,988 
44.083 
88,870 


44,617 
43.579 
38,023 
21,707 
67,573 
41,111 
47,  COO 
34,431 
24,400 
77.311 
53.595 
35,718 
39,923 
22,111 

750,578 
73,725 
95,257 
63,387 
22,751 

117,031 
14,605 
43,200 


25,764 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


4   • 


S16,S37 

8,365 

13,880 

35.652 


5G.C41 
13,458 
18,406 

7,300 
27,056 
15,714 
13,305 
11,656 
24,712 
29,149 
21.951 
17,707 
13.862 

7,251 
173, 151 
21,763 
30,041 
12.336 
10,339 
48,257 

6,102 
13,983 


9,395 


Evening 
schools. 


1546 


Total 


6 


$56,546 

65,079 

111,963 

128,500 


175,556 

107,537 

71,420 

31,807 

93,689 

86,826 

91,586 

50,399 

94,181 

107,642 

103,094 

60,154 

60,365 

31,084 

923,729 

113,477 

125,296 

82,606 

49,451 

216,712 

25,987 

57,183 


37,878 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Cities  mid  villABTi  of— 
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13, MS 
2i,«fi2 

n',«2s 

'm2;!7S 
879,650 
2, Ml, 892 
1,075,3% 
S, 727,211 

1<8,000 
323  325 
tlOH,310 

lOOiViO 
358,  LW 
31,000 

iiaioso 

27'j;800 
373.200 
2SS,200 
9H,0M 

i:SS 

■ii 

i,7a^w« 

1,5S2,t40 

326, lei 

OM.IM 

49)708 

88,249 

iio^sS 

ii 

24.284 
M.S10 

ti»'.on 

125;  022 
13,080 

'is 

87,9IS 
2»;3Sfl 

30)400 

790,347 

252)053 

27fl)2S7 
178,678 
79)3*1 

i<i.'i)u2a 

Boutb  AtlMitic  DIvWon: 

l^'^ 

80,403 

147,164 

South  CentnU  DIvIsIod: 

,U,0OD 

W«leni  Division: 

S 
18 
IS 

T.OOO 

aisso 

'solooo 

792!000 
1,097.100 

ids)  075 

if 

22)340 

17,817 
359)794 

Kim 

*,1M 

lloM 
17,077 

43,827 

Cltfonila 

458,151 

•  Including  psllmal''i  for  fltli-s  and 
t  Including  vstimatM  for  Uontaus  1 
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andvll- 
kiwlor- 

school.. 

Niimbar 
itn^t- 

Pupils. 

='■'"-'"«"- 

Boy.. 

Girl.. 

Notre- 
I»rtBl 

Tot.1, 

ISS 

3. 178 

*.705 

..91.064 

"92,081 

=  31,973  1    .3W,11S 

North  Atluitlc  DlTlilOn 

19 

80 
66 

''S 

ts 

3,037 

ie,979 

"^■SS 

SiasaSlSr.-.-.:::::: 

4,^ 

NortT.  Atlantic  Dhirton: 

S 

i 

33 

a 

8 

31 
39 

2 

2 

31 
94 

1 

S 

s 

i 
'1 

30 
l» 
3U0 

203 
37S 

s 

i;3S2 

» 
iin 

30 

IM 

M3 
M 

130 

9^333 

::| 

a 

1,788 

13t 
40 

3,713 

in 

a!  303 
2a,ac7 

3.305 
(1,394 

■i 

3a 
lar 

733 

109 

4,»T 

i| 

'3. 

'   36 
1,793 

'S 

1,080 

649 

7S8 

'^-s; 

slsS 

1?8B 

South  AtlHOtlc  vivMoa: 

''^ 

Soulh  Centrid  DlvHion: 

627 

north  CetATtl  DivlBioo: 

ns 

IfSS 

1,300 

,?ffi 

We.lprn  liivMoa: 

*  Not  inolinllng  Btatiallcs  ol  [lupilB  in  citlea  kuovn  to  have  Uudetguteiu  but  irMch  Ulcil  to  icport. 
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Tabus  16. — Pvhlic  kindergartens  tn  cities  of  over  4 ,000  inhabitants  in  1904-S, 


state  and  city. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Instruct- 
on. 

Pupils. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

1 

8 

» 

4 

5 

0 

ALABAMA. 

Besaomor 

■ 

1 
1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

47 
2 
6 
3 

3 
1 

1 
0 
6 

a 

4 
1 

37 
4 

4 
3 

18 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 

18 
5 
1 
6 
6 
1 
6 
7 
3 
.     2 

42 

1 

1 
3 
1 

200 
1 

1 

4 
2 
3 
7 

1 
1 

2 
2 

7 

1 
2 
7 
2 
2 

1 
86 

2 
14 

0 

3 
2 
2 

16 
6 

4 
7 
2 

68 

« 

6 

6 
67 

1 

2 

2 

4 

18 
32 
10 

1 

12 
10 

2, 

6l 
10 

6 

"i 

86 

1 

1 
6 

1 

235 
3 

1 

8 
4 

4 

19 
2 
2 

2 

3 

14 

10 
20 
87 
♦8 
13 

40 

1,617 

72 

186 

05 

60 
♦27 

18 
206 
201 

64 
112 

25 

1,508 
188 

141 

14 
20 
53 
♦12 
17 

34 

1,553 

71 

235 

96 

35 

•39 
44 

21S 

171 
74 
92 
32 

1,561 
233 

146 

30 

Florence 

40 

Mobile 

140 

OpeHka 

*20 

Phoenix  ♦  . .  *. 

30 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno 

74 

Lo8  Angeles 

3,170 
143 

OAVl(^nH .... 

Pasadena 

411 

Pomona 

193 

Redlands: 

Ltieonia  district 

05 

Redlands  distilet 

*66 

Riverside 

63 

Sacrumento. 

418 

San  Diego 

373 

Santa  Ana 

138 

Santa  Barbara 

204 

Santa  Cruz 

Si 

Denver 

3,169 
420 

287 

East  Hartford 

in 

KUUngly 

26 
128 

24 

143 

50 

Manohestor  (Ninth  District; 

271 

Iforiden 

76 

•  Naugatuck 

125 
281 

82y 

131 
309 

250 

New  B  rltaln 

590 

New  Haven 

i,7n 

250 

NewMilford 

19 
179 

23 
152 

48 

Norwalk 

331 

Norwich  (Central  Dirtrict) 

205 

78 

Stamford 

170 
284 

138 
278 

306 

563 

WiUimantlc 

Winstcd 

70 

1,023 

30 

28 
00 
14 

8,723 
33 

71 

1,056 

20 

29 
70 
26 

8,772 
36 

141 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

2,079 
69 

IXORIDA. 

Lake  City 

GBORGLA. 

67 

Augusta 

130 

40 

17,498 
69 

Dixon  ( north  side) 

Evanston: 

District  No.  T.") 

District  No.  70 

96 
50 
67 
218 
25 
20 

78 

40 

I           274 

113 
55 
78 

226 
25 
25 

83 

50 

280 

209 
105 

Lagrange 

145 

Moline 

444 

Pontiuc 

50 

46 

IN'niANA. 

Anderson 

161 

CoJmjibus 

90 

JKv/tnsiiJJe 

554 

*  Statistics  of  1903-A. 
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Table  1^.— Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  4^000  inhabitcaniU  in  1904^ — Continued. 


state  and  city. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Pupils. 

• 

Boys. 

GirU. 

Total. 

1 

9 

a 

4 

5 

6 

INDIANA— continued. 
Fort  Wayne 

5 
6 
2 

7 
2 
5 
4 

8 

23 

1 

1 
1 

5 
1 
4 

1 

11 
4 

20 

7 
7 
3 
7 
2 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

12 

1 

20 

1 

5 
1 
4 
1 
9 
1 
2 

19 

3 

2 

99 

5 

1 

11 

16 

2 

2 

10 

12 

4 

7 

12 

5 

2 

16 

12 

1 

2 

2 

8 
2 
8 
2 

18 
8 

20 

'? 
? 

4 
5 
3 

8 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

12 

2 

20 

15 

2 

27 

2 

11 
1 
4 

2 
18 

1 
2 

40 

4 

8 

184 

5 

1 

20 

32 

2 

2 

151 

178 

56 

160 

228 

79 

ssn 

Hammond  * 

406 

Laporte 

ISS 

Michigan  City 

ta 

Moncie 

97 

116 

79 

182 

28R 

47 

89 

27 

*106 

89 

124 

92 

201 

281 

58 

38 

21 

♦112 

186 

Richmond 

2« 

Shelbvville 

171 

South  Bend 

888 

Terro  Ilaute 

88i 

Valnaraiso 

«• 

Vinccnnes 

77 

Whiting  ♦ 

m 

IOWA. 

BurIini?ton 

♦218 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Raoids 

261 

Charles  City 

S9 

46 

86 

rouTicIl  Pinffs 

Creston 

96 

104 

200 

Des  Moines  (west  side) 

913 

Dubun  ue 

234 

243 

477 

Grinncil 

60 
145 

64 
141 

124 

288 

Mount  Pleasant 

69 

*98 
55 

70 
40 

♦92 
81 

70 
42 

♦190 

Washinirton 

136 

East  side 

140 

88 

Webster  City 

63 

KANSAS. 

10 

15 

28 

Fort  Scott 

14 

273 
27 

10 

316 
23 

24 

Covington 

589 

Pranldort 

SO 

♦687 

LouisvUio 

442 

24 

594 

25 

92 

14 

62 

9 

504 

33 
673 

27 

88 
22 
64 
11 

946 

LOTnSIANA. 

Monroe 

57 

New  Orleans 

1,367 
S3 

Shrovenort 

MAINE. 

Bangor 

180 

Biddeford 

36 

Lewiston 

126 

Oidtown 

X 

Portland 

680 

Saco 

18 

12 

30 

Skowheean  ♦ 

60 

MABYI.AND. 

404 

61 
44 

3,552 
74 
22 
266 
451 
61 
37 

402 

59 

56 

3,502 

75 

15 

281 

478 

54 

44 

806 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andovcr 

130 

Atlleboro 

99 

Boston 

7,064 

Braintroo 

140 

Bridffewater 

37 

Brookline..           

527 

Cambridge 

933 

Chelsea 

115 

Chicopee 

81 

♦SUti8tiC8oM903-4. 
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Table  16. — Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  4 ,000  inhabitants  in  1904-5 — Continued . 


State  and  city. 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued. 


Dedham 

Easton 

Fall  River 

Qroonfield 

Ilavorhill 

Holyoke 

Lowell 

liarblehoad . . . 

Modlord 

Ifelroso 

llUton 

New  Bedford. 

Newton 

North  Adams. 
Northampton. 

Pittsfleld 

8alejn 


Somerville 

Springfleld 

WellcHloy 

Westfleld 

West  Springfield. 

Winchester , 

Worcester , 


MICUIGAN. 


Bay  City 

Benton  Ilarbor. 

Bessemer 

Big  Rapids 

Calumet 

Coldwater 

Del  ray 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 

EHCunaba 

Flint 

Grand  Haven... 
Grand  Rapids... 

Holland 

Ionia 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming  * 

KaIama/.oo 

Mfinistec 

Manistiqiie 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Mount  Clemens. 

Muskegon 

Negnunce 

Pontine 

8t.  Joseph 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Traverse  City . . . 

Wyandotte 

Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth 

Minnoa  polls. 

St.  Paul 

Winona 


Mississipn. 


McComb 

Natchez 

Vicksburg  * 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas  City. 
8t.  Louis 


N"J}l>«r  Instruct- 
schools. 


8 


4 

1 
3 
2 
6 
7 

12 
2 
7 
8 
4 
3 

14 
6 
4 
2 
5 
4 

14 
1 
5 
3 
2 

17 


2 
1 
2 
2 

14 
2 
3 

47 
1 
2 
4 
1 

32 
3 
3 
6 
5 
8 
6 
3 
2 
6 
4 
8 
1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
3 
1 


12 
4 

33 

7 


ors. 


22 
133 


8 


Pupils. 


8 

2 

6 

2 

4 

14 

24 

4 

5 

16 

7 

G 

29 

12 

8 

26 
2 

10 
3 
4 

31 


2 
1 
4 

2 

14 

3  ' 
79 

1  ! 

4  i 
6  ' 
3 

35 

3' 

3  1 
16  ; 
10 
12 

6  ; 

3  : 

4 

6  ! 

5 
10 

2 

4 

4 

5 

8 

5 
♦1 


15 
8 

65 
8 


1 
2 
2 


31 
344 


Boys. 


Girls.        TotaL 


70 

30 

89 

27 

116 

217 

403 


165 
145 


94 

345 

197 

G5 

00 

135 

132 

575 

17 

89 

85 

52 

453 


83 

15 

60 

32 

445 

32 

61 

2,077 

56 

100 


45 

770 

96 

118 

238 

260 

282 

186 

77 

62 

215 

125 

213 

39 

76 

40 

&5 


64 
27 


41.'i 

218 

1,080 


45 
25 
31 


I 


663 
4,913 


84 
19 
115 
40 
121 
240 
347 


132 
137 


•^6 


16 
70 
36 

438 

39 

90 

1,887 

52 

100 


87 

394 

224 

84 

04 

117 

104 

572 

10 

69 

63 

55 

503 


I 


43 

751 

117 

113 

207 

250  ' 

301  i 

*203  ! 

70 

68 

202 

120 

2i0 

52 

86 

49 

98 


58 
30 


425 

225 

1,281 


40  , 
40  , 
47 


TOO 
5,119 


6 


154 

40 
204 

67 
237 
457 
750 

86 
297 
282 
168 
181 
730 
421 
149 
124 
252 
236 
1,147 

27 
158 
148 
107 
956 


150 

31 
120 

68 
883 

71 
151 
3,964 
106 
200 
250 

88 
1,521 
215 
231 
435 
510 
583 
♦389 
147 
130 
417 
245 
4S3 

91 
162 

80 
183 
320 
122 

67 


840 

443 

2,361 

400 


85 
65 
78 


1.363 
10,032 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Table  16. — Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  4^000  inhabitants  in  1904-5 — Continued. 


State  and  city. 


MONTANA. 


Helena. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln. 
Omaha. 
York. . . 


NEVADA. 


Reno* 


NEW  HA1IP8IURE. 


Claromont 

Concord  (Union  District) 

Franklin 

Kcene 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 


Number 

of 
schools. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Asbury  I'ark 

Bayonnc 

Bloomfteld 

Boonton 

Camden 

Dover 

East  Orange 

Englcwood. 

Uoboken 

Jersey  City 

Long  Branch  ... 

Madison 

Montelair 

Newark 

New  Brunswick. 

Newton 

North  IMaiuflelti 

Oran^' 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Pertn  Amboy... 

Plttinflrld 

Princeton 

Rutherford 

Sfilem 

Somerville 

South  Orange... 

Summit 

Town  of  Union.. 

Trenton 

West  Ilobokon.. 
West  Orange 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Santa  Fr' 


NEW   YORK. 


Albany 

AmsU^rdum. . 

Auburn , 

Binghamton. 

Bullalo 

Catskill 

Cohoes 

Cortlan<l 

Fredonia 

Geneva , 

Olens  Falls,. 
Glove  rsviile. 
Haverstniw. 

Herkimer 

Homellsville. 

Ihon 

Ithaca 


6 


13 

32 

1 


2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
4 


1 

7 

5 

1 

7 

3 

7 

5 

8 

5 

3 

1 

7 

103 

1 

1 

2 

6 

9 

18 

1 

5 
o 

2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
19 
5 
6 


23 

7 

5 

13 

23 

2 

4 

1 
2 

4 


Instruct- 
ors. 


7 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 


8 


26 

52 

2 


2 
12 
2 
4 
2 
4 
8 


2 
11 
10 

I 

^ 

i 
3 
12 
7 
16 
5 
4 
1 

15 

97 

1 

1 

4 

12 

16 

19 

2 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

20 

5 

9 


Pupils. 


23 
8 
9 
13 
28 
2 
5 
1 
2 
9 


Boys. 


Girls. 


68 


395 

933 

34 


40 


6 
121 
26 
45 
16 
112 
88 


54 
301 
180 

20 
111 

64 
255 

79 


23 


560 

81 

107 

282 

742 

25 

100 

24 

53 

126 


5 


Total. 
6 


7 
1 
2 
4 
4 
2 


29 
50 
87 
50 
42 


76 


412 

894 

25 


44 


15 
111 

32 

39 

22 
118 
101  I 


32 
280 
189 

15 
132 

52 
268 

88 


; 

108 

22 

210 

113 
24 

175 

40 

35 

67 
230 

57 
232 

.....•...•'....•• 

30 

46 

16-3 

l.W 

42 

49 

34 

45 

♦33 

♦27 

44 

49 

51 

69 

39 

62 

152 

135 

435 

423 

402 

390 

185 

160 

36 


528 

90 

115 

318 

835 

25 

150 

14 

62 

114 


M 
48 
116 
49 
38 


143 


807 

1,877 

60 


84 


21 

232 

58 

84 

38 

230 

180 


86 
581 
360 

35 
243 
116 
523 
167 
1,056 
403 
221 

46 

385 

7,716 

75 

93 

124 

462 

863 

1,970 

76 
327 

91 

70 
♦60 

93 
120 
101 
287 
858 
702 
345 


50 


1,088 
171 
222 
GOO 

1,577 

50 

250 

38 

115 

240 


320 

63 

96 

203 

109 

80 


♦StaU8U<»oll«a-4. 
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Table  16. — Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  4^000  inhabitants  in  1904-5 — Continued . 


state  and  olty. 


NKW  YORK=continued. 


Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lansingbuig 

Uttlo  Falls 

Lockport 

Maniaronock 

Mattcawan 

Medina 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Rochello 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tarry  town 

North  Tonawanda 

Nvack 

OI(3an 

Onlniiig 

PeekskUl  (District  No.  7), 

Plattsbiirg: 

Port  Chester 

Port  Jcrvis 

Poughkcepede 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rome 

Sandy  Hill 

Saratoga  Springs 

8chem»ctady 

Syracuse 

Tarry  town 

Troy 

Utlca 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

Watervliet 

White  Plains 

Yonkcrs 


NORTH  CARUUNA. 


Greensboro*. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Delaware 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Mansfield 

Norwood 

Springfield . . . 

Toledo 

Xenia 

Youugsiown. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma  City  ♦. 


rKKKSYLVANlA. 


Allegheny 

Altoona 

Archbuid 

Erie 

Greenville 

Huntingdon. 
Kit  tanning.. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg.... 

Ranliln 

8crant(m 

Tarenlum 

Tltusviilo 

fViIkcsbHrre. . 


Number 

of 
schools. 


» 


9 
2 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
6 
7 
491 
8 
1 
4 
1 
6 
3 
1 
4 
3 
1 
4 
2 

32 
5 
1 
5 
8 

25 
1 
8 

15 
2 
4 
8 
4 

14 


15 
1 

S3 

22 
1 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 

35 
1 
1 


18 
4 

2 
1 
1 
I 
1 
143 

35 
1 

21 
2 
4 
3 


Instruct- 
ors. 


Pupils. 


8 


11 
2 
1 
G 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
6 

10 
400 

13 
1 
6 
1 
6 
2 
1 
4 
5 
1 
4 
2 

73 
6 
2 
6 
8 

34 
2 

16 

29 
3 
5 
4 
4 

15 


15 
1 

63 

23 
1 
3 
6 

14 
3 
3 

32 
1 
4 


36 
8 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
196 

71 
2 

21 
2 
8 
3 


Boys. 

Giris. 

TctaL 

4 

5 

6 

278 

276 

554 

56 

40 

96 

34 

31 

65 

90 

60 

108 

48 

50 

96 

85 

98 

188 

23 

44 

67 

80 

67 

107 

44 

65 

90 

133 

167 

aoo 

243 

241 

484 

14,289 

13,570 

27,850 

218 

263 

481 

25 

25 

00 

13L 

166 

397 

30 

42 

73 

135 

120 

381 

36 

40 

70 

23 

28 

« 

102 

114 

216 

156 

129 

285 

32 

36 

68 

112 

119 

381 

62 

03 

lli 

1,848 

1,768 

3,618 

110 

81 

101 

42 

40 

8B 

96 

79 

17ft 

205 

211 

410 

902 

8S0 

1,7a 

♦21 

♦27 

♦« 

175 

162 

vn 

1,108 
87 

12 

is 

90 

70 

100 

73 

80 

m 

71 

80 

lOD 

409 

389 

798 

20 

30 

88 

436 

464 

900 

27 

26 

68 

1,142 

1,267 

2,4m 

€09 

605 

1,214 

28 

30 

88 

25 

35 

00 

100 

100 

200 

75 

107 

181 

06 

34 

34 

68 

1,418 

1,495 

2,913 

34 

22 

56 

30 

22 

83 

130 

109 

388 

145 

'182' 

50 

63 

lU 

40 

40 

80 

25 

25 

80 
*28 

34 

51 

8S 

3,f09 

3.664 

7,278 

1,369 

1,593 

2,983 

5.^ 

74 

138 

416 

455 

mx 

41 

48 

88 

94 

104 

Ifli 

79 

95 

174 

♦SUtistlCBot  1903-4. 
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Table  16. — Public  hindergarUns  in  cities  of  over  4iOOO  inhabitants  in  1904-5 — Oontinucd. 


state  and  city. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Cranston , 

Newport 

Paw  tucket 

Providence. , 

South  Klngfltown 
Woonsocket 


SOUTH  CAROUXA. 


Anderson. 
OafTney  ♦. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


8ioux  Y Bills. 


TEX  \.«'. 


Clcbumo. 
El  Paso.. 
Navasota 


UTAH. 


Ogden 

Scat  Lake  City. 


VERMONT. 


Bennington. 
Burlington. 
Montpelier. 

Rutland 

St.  Albans.. 


VlRCflNIA. 


Norfolk . . . 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON. 


Boattlo.. 
Spokane. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Fairmont 

Parke  rsburg. 


WISCONSIN. 


Apploton 

Ashlund 

Baruboo 

Beavi-rdani. . . 

Belolt 

Berlin 

De  I'cre: 

East  side  . 

West  side . 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Grand  Rapids. 

JancsviUe 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

MarshQcld 

Menasha 

Menomonie . . . 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Neonah 

Oshkosb 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point. 

Sup«;rior 

Wausau 


Number 

ol 
schools. 


2 


4 
5 
12 
26 
1 
3 


Instruct- 
ors. 


1 
3 
1 


1 
6 
1 
4 
2 


3 
5 


3 
2 


7 
1 
4 
1 
5 
2 

1 

1 

7 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

5 

6 

1  1 

3 

3 

2 
51 

2 

2 
11 

9 

t 

4 
10 

8 


2 
6 
2 
8 
2 


6 
10 


4 

2 


14 
2 
8 
2 

10 
2 

2 
1 

16 

4 

8 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

2 

5 

4 

4 

102 

3 

*4 

25 

17 

22 

5 

30 
16 


27 
12 


19 


10 
76 
10 


96 
40 


129 
25 
76 
45 


40 
153 


105 


28 
54 


301 
29 
74 
21 

250 
44 

11 

36 

343 

90 


50 
90 


399 
120 
466 
306 


23 
15 


22 


15 
80 
14 


40 
96 


30 

35 

87 

02 

100 

123 

60 

67 

3,109 

3.191 

80 

70 

55 

95 

582 

571 

127 
303 


I 


100 
27 


I 


148 
26 
73 
30 


45 
143 


111 
75 


71 


336 
49 
80 
31 

249 
61 

10 

24 

348 

110 


50 
27 


41 


25 

156 

24 


196 
67 


47 
277 

51 
149 

75 


85 
296 


216 
127 


00 
125 


637 
78 

154 
52 

499 

105 

21 

60 

091 

^00 

238 

90 

96 

186 

300 

326 

65 

179 

223 

127 

0,300 

150 

150 

1,153 

801 

775 

247 

949 

600 


*  BtaUatVcs  ol  \^K»-<. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 

SCHOOLS. 

CcfKtfn/«.— Number  of  Institutions— Professors  and  instnictors— Retirement  of  college  professors— 
Piroeptors  at  Princeton  University— Changes  in  programme  of  studies  in  Columl)ia  University — 
Students— Degrees— Property— Income— State  taxation  for  higher  education— Benefactions— Statis- 
tical tables. 


The  total  number  of  institutions  included  in  the  tables  of  this  chapter  is  G19,  of  which 
number  122  admit  women  only.  Of  the  453  universities  and  colleges  included  in  Table 
30,  men  only  are  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  departments  of  131  institutions,  while 
322  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  44  schools  of  technology  included  in 
Tabh;  37,  women  are  reported  in  the  undergraduate  departments  of  22  institutions. 

The  following-named  institutions  were  reported  as  having  been  closed:  Austin  Col- 
lege, EfTingham,  111.;  Gaston  College,  Dallas,  N.  C;  Martin  Female  College,  Pulaski, 
Tenn.  The  following  changes  have  been  made:  French  American  College,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  changed  name  to  American  International  College;  Dakota  University, 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  changed  name  to  Dakota  Wesleyan  University;  Williamston  Female 
College,  Williamston,  S.  C,  changed  name  and  location  to  Lander  College,  Greenwood, 
S.  C;  Washington  Agricultural  C<jllege  and  School  of  Science,  Pullman,  Wash., 
changed  name  to  State  College  of  Washington. 

PROFESSORS    AND    INSTRUCTORS. 

The  total  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  all  departments  of  these  institutions 
was  reported  as  18,221  men  and  4,392  women.  The  number  in  undergraduate  depart- 
ments was  11,038  men  and  3,213  women,  including  386  men  and  1,530  women  in 
Divi.sion  B  of  colleges  for  women  who  were  not  classified  as  to  departments.  The 
average  number  of  teachers  in  undergraduate  departments  is  23. 

RETIREMENT   OP   COLLEGE   PROFESSORS. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  10,  1906.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  corporation  is  to 
provide  retiring  allowances  for  professors  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  and  to  it  has  been  committed  the 
administration  of  the  fund  of  $10,000,000  given  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie in  April,  1905. 

On  account  of  the  varying  standards  of  the  institutions  for  higher  education  in  this 
country,  the  corporation  has  found  it  necessary,  in  the  administration  of  the  fund  for 
the  retirement  of  professors  of  colleges,  to  define  the  term  college.  The  requirements 
adopted  by  the  corporation  are  the  same  practically  as  those  in  force  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  chartering  of  colleges,  and  are  as  follows: 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six  professors  giving  their 
entire  time  to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of  four  full  years  in  liberal  arta 
and  sciences,  and  should  require  for  admission  not  less  than  the  usual  four  years  of 
academic  or  high  school  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic 
or  grammar  school  studies.  It  must  also  have  a  productive  endowment  fund  of  not 
less  than  $200,000. 
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Tho  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  "retiring  pensions  sliall  bo  paid  to  bucK 
teachers  only  as  are  or  have  been  connected  with  institutions  not  under  control  of  a 
sect  or  which  do  not  require  their  trustees,  their  officers,  faculties,  or  students  (or  a 
majority  thereof)  to  belong  to  any  specified  sect,  and  which  do  not  impose  any  theo- 
logical test  as  a  condition  of  entrance  therein  or  of  connection  therewith/'  In  tho 
matter  of  sectarian  control  the  corporation  has  made  the  following  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  institutions  to  tho  benefits  of  the  fund : 

1.  Universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  of  rtx^uisite  academic  grade,  not 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  religious  organization,  and  whose  acts  of  incorporation  or 
charters  specifically  provide  that  no  denon^inational  or  sectarian  test  shall  oe  applied 
in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers,  nor  in  the  admission  of  students. 

2.  In  the  cases  of  institutions  not  owned  or  coatrolled  by  a  religious  organization, 
and  in  which  no  specific  statement  concerning  denominftttonal  testa  is  made  in  the 
charters  or  acts  of  incorporatioii,  the  trustees  of  such  institutions  i^all  be  asked  to 
certify  by  a  resolution  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  that  notwithslunding  the  lack  of  specific  prohibition  in  the  charter, 
"no  denominational  test  is  imposed  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers,  or 
in  the  admission  of  students,  nor  are  distinctly  denominational  tenets  ot  doctrines 
taught  to  the  students." 

The  question  as  to  whether  State  institutions  shall  share  in  the  fund  has  not  been 
decided,  and  its  consideration  has  been  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  trustees 
in  November,  1906. 

The  following  rules  governing  the  retirement  of  professors  with  an  aUowance  have 
been  made  by  the  corporation. 

1.  Aqc. — To  be  eligible  for  retirement  on  the  ground  of  age  a  teacher  must  have 
reachea  the  ag^  of  65  and  must  have  been  for  fifteen  years  professor  in  a  hi^er  insti- 
tution of  teaming.  Whether  a  professor's  connection  as  a  teacher  with  his  institution 
shall  cease  at  an  earlier  or  later  age  than  65  is  a  matter  solely  within  tho  jurisdiction 
of  the  professor  himself  and  the  authorities  of  the  institution  in  which  he  serves. 

2.  LoTig  service. — To  be  eligible  for  retirement  on  the  ground  of  length  of  sCTvice 
a  teacher  must  have  had  twenty-five  years'  service  as  a  professor  in  a  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  service  shall  have  been 
given  in  accepted  colleges,  universities,  or  technical  schools. 

In  no  case  ahM  any  allowance  be  paid  to  a  teacher  who  continues  to  give  the  whole 
or  part  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  teaching  as  a  member  of  the  instructing  stait  of  a 
college  or  technical  school. 

Rufe&for  the  grafn/ttng  of  nvmud  reHring  aUowaneea, 

1.  A  normal  retiring  allowance  is  considered  to  be  one  awarded  to  a  professor  in  an 
accepted  university,  college,  or  technical  school  on  the  ground  of  either  age  or  length 
of  service.  The  term  pr^essor,  as  hero  used,  is  underwood  to  include  presidents, 
deans,  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  professors  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

2.  Retiring  aUowances  shall  be  granted  under  the  following  rules,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  institution  with  which  the  professor  is  coimected,  and  in  the  application 
it  should  be  clearly  set  forth  whether  the  retiring  allowance  is  recommended  on  the 
ground  of  age  or  service. 

3.  In  reckoning  the  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  the  average  salary  for  the  last 
five  years  of  active  service  ^all  be  considered  the  active  pay. 

4.  Anv  person  65  years  of  age,  and  who  has  had  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  service 
as  a  professor,  and  who  is  at  the  time  a  professor  in  an  accepted  institution,  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  annual  retiring  allowance  computed  as  follows: 

(a)  For  an  active  pay  of  |1,600  or  less,  an  allowance  of  |1,000,  provided  no  retiring 
allowance  ^all  exc€N9d  90  per  cent  of  the  active  pay. 

(6)  For  an  active  pay  greater  than  $1,600  the  retuing  allowance  shall  equal  $1,000, 
increased  bjr  $50  for  each  $100  of  active  pay  in  excess  of  $1,600. 

(c)  No  returi^g  aDowance  shall  exceed  $S,000. 

5.  Any  person  who  has  had  a  service  of  twenty-five  years  as  a  professor,  and  who  is 
at  tho  time  a  professes  in  an  accepted  institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  retiring  allow- 

ancc  computea  as  follows: 
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(a)  For  an  active  pay  of  $1,600  or  ksB,  a  retiring  allowance  of  $800,  provided  that  no 
retiring  allowance  Bhall  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  active  pay. 

(6)  For  an  active  pay  greater  than  $1,600  the  retiring  allowance  ahall  equal  $800, 
increased  by  $40  for  each  $100  of  active  pay  in  excess  of  $1,600. 

(c)  For  each  additional  year  of  service  above  twenty-five,  the  retiring  allowance 
shall  be  increased  bv  1  per  cent  of  the  active  pay. 
•    (rf)  No  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  $3,000. 

6.  Any  person  who  has  been  for  ten  years  the  wife  of  a  jtrofesaor  in  actual  service 
may  receive  during  her  widowhood  one-half  of  the  allowance  to  which  her  husband 
would  have  been  entitled. 

7.  In  the  preceding  rulcff,  years  of  leave  of  absence  are  to  be  counted  as  years  of 
service,  but  not  exceeding  one  year  in  seven.  Librarians,  registrars,  recorders,  and 
administrative  officers  of  long  tenure,  whose  salaries  may  be  classed  with  those  of  pro- 
fessors and  assistant  professors,  are  considered  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  a  retiring 
allowance. 

8.  Teachers  in  the  professional  departments  of  universities  whose  principal  work  is 
outside  the  profession  of  teaching  are  not  included. 

9.  The  benefits  of  the  foundation  shall  not  be  available  to  those  whose  active  service 
ceased  before  April  16,  1905,  the  date  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  original  letter  to  the  trustees. 

10.  The  Carn^ie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  retains  the  power 
to  alter  these  rules  in  such  manner  as  experience  may  indicate  as  desirable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 

The  corporation  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  may  be  occasionally  exceptional 
cases  of  teachers  in  institutions  below  the  grade  prescribed  for  accepted  institutions 
who  should  by  reason  of  great  merit  or  distinguished  service  be  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. All  such  cases  will  be  dealt  with  by*  the  corporation  through  the  individual 
and  not  through  the  institution  with  which  the  teacher  may  be  connected. 

The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  is 
Henry  S.  rritchctt,  LL.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PRECEPTOES    AT   PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY. 

In  1905  Princeton  University  made  a  notable  addition  to  its  faculty  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  47  preceptors  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  This  large  addition  was 
rendered  necessary  by  a  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  introduced  into  the 
university,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  take  the  instruction  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  formal  class  rooms  and  get  it  into  the  lives  of  the  undergraduates.  Tlie  preceptors, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not  give  instruction  in  class  rooms  as  such,  but  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  private  ^conferences  with  the  students  under  their  charge, 
guiding  and  directing  their  reading  and  encouraging  them  in  every  way  possible  in 
their  work.  President  Wilson  in  his  report  for  1905  aays  that  since  the  change  was 
made  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  students  has  increased  amazingly,  but  what 
pleases  them  more  is  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  willingness  and  zest  with 
which  it  is  undertaken. 

The  new  appointments  liave  not  been  made  in  the  laboratory  departments,  where 
the  students  have  been  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  the  teachers,  but  in 
what  may  be  called  tlie  reading  courses.  The  departments  in  which  the  appointments 
have  been  made,  with  the  number  in  each,  are  as  follows:  Philosophy,  5;  history,  poli- 
tics, and  economics,  8;  art  and  archaeology,  1;  classics,  11;  English,  8;  modern  lan- 
guages, 8;  mathematics,  5;  geology,  1. 

The  degrees  held  by  the  preceptors  are  as  follows:  Ph.  D.,  34;  Sc.  D.,  1;  A.  M.,  6; 
A.  B.,  4;  B.  S.,  1;  B.  Litt.,  1.  The  universities  conferring  the  Ph.  D.  degree  on  the 
preceptors  and  the  number  from  each  are  as  follows:  Harvard,  7;  Johns  Hopkins,  5; 
Chicago,  4;  Columbia,  3;  Yale,  3;  Bonn,  2;  Cornell,  2;  Halle,  2;  Princeton,  2;  Hei- 
delberg (Germany),  1;  Leipzig,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1.  The  47  preceptore 
represent  in  their  first  degrees  29  different  institutions,  Princeton  leading  with  9. 
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On  July  1,  1905,  the  new  programme  ot  etudics  in  Columbia  Collogo  went  into  eflect. 
It  removes  the  cmphaBis  from  the  number  of  years  spent  in  college  and  places  it  upon 
the  character  ot  the  work  done.  Hereafter  sludcnta  will  be  admitted  lo  ihe  college  in 
February  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  second  half  year  as  well  as  in  September.  They  will 
be  graduated  whenever  they  have  accomplished  124  poinls  of  work  {a  point  represent- 
ing clasa-room  work  of  one  hour  a  week  tor  a  half  year,  two  hours  <if  laboratory  work 
being  given  the  weight  of  one  hour  of  claae-nxFm  or  lecture  work).  Provision  is  made 
by  which  excellence  in  scholarsliip  is  to  receive  additional  credit,  while  poor  work 
reeulte  in  the  withholding  ot  credit  for  sucli  work  in  more  than  one  ot  the  courses.  By 
moans  of  the  system  adopted  the  length  of  lime  to  be  consumed  in  Ibo  course  depends 
largely  on  the  student,  a  conscientious  and  faithful  student  being  able  to  complete  tbo 

lilTien  a  student  has  completed  72  points  in  the  college,  including  all  prescribed 
courses,  he  may  substitute  tor  the  wide  elective  opportunity  then  ottered  him  the 
curriculum  of  one  ot  the  professional  echoola  of  the  university  (excepting  the  law 
Bch(M)l).  On  the  completion  ol  two  years  of  thf  professional  curriculum  the  iMichelor's 
degree  will  be  conferred.  To  choose  the  curriculum  of  the  law  school  the  student 
must  have  completed  in  Columbia  Colh^ge  94  points  of  work,  and  the  bachelor's 
degree  will  be  conferred  after  one  year's  attendance  on  the  law  school  course. 

Tlie  15.  S.  degree  will  hereafter  be  conferred  by  Columbia  University  on  students 
who  do  not  include  ancient  languages  in  ftii'ir  course  ot  sludy,  while  the  .\.  B.  degree 
will  be  reserved  tor  students  who  take  at  least  one  ancient  langiis^  and  ils  literature. 


The  total  number  of  undergraduate  and  resident  graduate  students  in  universities 
and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  colleges  for  women  (Division  A),  and  in 
schoob  ot  technology  is  reported  as  120,404,  an  increase  of  8,375  over  the  numlwr  for 
the  preceding  year.  Tlie  number  of  studenls  f<ir  each  year  from  1889-90  to  1004-5 
is  as  follows : 


A'uii 


UiTiiticx,  coUcijcg,  OTid 


In  addition  lo  the  number  of  students  for  1905  nieni  ioned  above  there  were  enrolled 
2],213  in  collide  departments  and  lOG  in  graduale  departments  of  colleges  for  women 
(Divmon  B). 
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Of  the  institutions  included  in  this  chapter,  302  have  less  than  100  students  each 
in  undergraduate  departments,  and  24  have  more  than  1,000  each  in  those  departments. 

The  number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  various  courses  of  study,  so  f ar  a« 
r imported,  is  as  follows: 

Liberal  arts  (including  all  colleges  for  women) 82, 629 

Commerce 1, 810 

Agriculture  (including  some  special -course  students) 3, 197 

Mechanical  engineering 6, 654 

Civil  engineering 7, 356 

Electrical  engineering 5, 204 

Chemical  engineering 759 

Mining  engineering 2, 547 

Textile  engineering ^ 138 

Sanitary  engineering 34 

General  engineering  (including  unclassified  first-year  engineering  students). .  1,  89S 

Architecture 569 

Household  economy 849 

The  students  classed  under  '* general  engineering  courses"  include  a  large  number 
of  firat-year  students  in  engineering  in  institutions  where  the  work  of  the  first  year  is 
the  same  for  all  of  the  various  engineering  courses,  and  where  differentiation  by  courses 
does  not  take  place  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Resident  graduate  students  to  the  number  of  6,935  were  reported  by  229  different 
inBtitutions.  Thirteen  of  the  larger  universities  reported  more  than  100  graduate  stu- 
dents each,  and  the  total  number  of  such  students  at  the  13  institutions  was  4,152.  Of 
the  total  number  of  graduate  students  2,004  are  women. 

DEGREES. 

The  total  number  of  degrees  and  the  number  of  each  kind  conferred  on  men  and  on 
women  was  as  follows: 

Degrees  conferred  in  1904-5, 


Degree. 

On  men. 

A.  B 

5,G50 

B.  S 

3,576 

Ph.  B 

700 

B.  L 

103 

B.  C.  E 

50 

K    M    P 

51 

T>    p    -p 

1 

B.  E.  M 

2 

B.  E 

61 

Met.  E 

4 

A.C 

10 

B.  Arch 

18 

B.  Agr 

15 

B.  S.  A 

71 

U     f      c 

2 

B.  Mus 

9 

jB.  l»ed 

17 

B.  8.  D 

2 

B.  Dl 

L.  I 

31 

B.  O 

2 

B.  F,  A 

1 

B.C.8 

17 

On 
women. 


3,785 
554 

361 
562 


2 

18 

238 

35 

3 
10 
33 
10 


1 


Degree. 

On  men. 

On 
women. 

B.  Acc'a 

57 

2 

1,20*; 

155 

11 

10 

327 

404 

129 

185 

9 

3 

7 

96 

24 

1 

15 

3 

336 

6 

1 

12 

B.  Paint 

43 

A.M 

341 

M.  8 

29 

M.  L 

5 

Ph.M .-. 

6 

C.  E 

1 

M.  E 

E.  E 

E.  M 

M.  C.  E 

W    p    c 

M .  Ace's 

M.  F 

M.  Areh 

M.  Ped 

& 

So.  D 

Ph.  D 

25 

Ped.  D 

3 

Mus.  D 

Total 

13,371 

6,09t 

The  total  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  on  examination  was  361,  of  which 
number  25  were  conferred  on  women.  Ten  men  received  the  degree  from  Illinoia 
Wesleyan  University  for  work  done  in  absentia,  and  11  institutions  conferred  it  as  an 
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honorary  degree  on  12  different  pensons.    The  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  by 
each  ol  the  several  institutions  was  as  follows: 

Institutions  conferring  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1905. 


Institution. 


Spring  ITiU  College  (Alabama) 

university  of  CaRfomia 

Santa  Clara  Colioge  (California) . . . 
Ldand  Stanford  Junior  University 

University  ol  Denver 

Yale  University 

Cftthollc  University  of  America 

Geoigetown  University 

George  Washington  University 

Morns  Brown  College. 

Illinois  Wesley  an  University 

University  of  C^cago 

Ewing  College 

University  of  Illinois 

WeetQeld  C^lege 

Wheaton  CoU^e 

Taylor  Ui^iiverslty , 

University  of  Iowa 

Kiuisas  Citv  University 

Johns  llopians  University 

New  Windsor  College 

Boston  U  ni  versity 

Harvard  Uni versit v 

Radcliflc  College 

Tults  College 

Clark  University 

Adrian  College 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

UnlversitV  of  Mi.ssouri 

St.  Louis  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  University 

Columbia  University 

New  York  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Sclo  College  (Ohio) 

Ohio  State  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Temple  Col!*«e 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Villanova  College 

Washington  and  Jcfleraon  College. 

Brown  University 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Paul  Qulnn  College 

University  <rf  Virginia 

Washington  and  Ivce  University.. . 
University  of  Wisconsin 

ToUl 


On  examination. 

On  men. 

On  wo- 
men. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

31 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

39 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

35 

0 

1 

0 

13 

1 

30 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

20 

1 

34 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

24 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

336 

25 

Honor- 
ary. 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

12 


FROFBRTY. 

The  total  value  of  property  poasessed  by  the  institutions  for  higher  education 
amounts  to  $514,840,412,  a  gain  of  almost  $50,000,000  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  endowment  funds  have  increased  to  $234,791,239,  and  the  remainder  rep- 
resents the  value  of  the  material  equipment  used  for  instruction  purposes.  There 
are  41  institutions  that  have  endowment  funds  of  over  $1,000,000  each,  of  which  num- 
ber 24  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  10  in  the  North  Central  Divbion,  3  in  the 
South  Central  Division,  and  2  each  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions. 

The  endowment  funds  are  increasing  at  a  very  gratifying  rate,  having  grown  from 
$166,193,529  in  1900  to  $234,791,239  in  1905,  a  gain  of  41.3  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
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INCOME. 

The  total  income  from  all  sources,  excluding  benefactions,  amounted  to  $41,775,101, 
an  increase  of  $1,445,1K)8  over  that  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  entire  amount, 
36.9  p^  cent  was  derived  from  tuition  and  other  fees  from  students,  23.6  per  cent 
from  endowment  funds,  23.6  per  cent  from  State  appropriations,  6.9  per  cent  from 
Federal  appropriations,  and  9  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Two  institutions. 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  report  incomes  exceeding  $1,000,000  each,  8  others  report 
over  $750,000  each,  3  others  over  $500,000,  and  12  others  over  $300,000.  Included 
in  the  25  institutions  having  the  largest  income  are  12  State  institutions,  5  of  which 
report  incomes  exceeding  $500,000  each. 

STATE   TAXATION   FOB   HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  States  the  aid  granted  by  the  State  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  by  special  appropriations  by  the  State  legislature.  In  a  number  of  the  States, 
however,  provision  for  educational  institutions  has  been  made  by  means  of  a  regulsir 
tax  levy  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property.  The  rate 
of  taxation  for  each  institution  in  such  States  is  as  follows: 

Arizona. — Three-fifths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Arizona. 

California. — One-fifth  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  California. 

Colorado. — Two-fifths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Colorado;  one-fifth  mill  tax 
for  the  State  School  of  Mines;  one-fifth  mill  tax  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Indiana. — One-tenth  mill  tax  for  Indiana  University;  one-tenth  mill  tax  for  Purdue 
University. 

Kentucky. — One-twentieth  mill  tax  on  the  property  of  the  white  people  for  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. 

Mithigan. — One-fourth  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Michigan;  one-tenth  mill  tax, 
but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  in  any  one  year,  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

J/inn€«o<a. ^Twenty-three  one-hundred ths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Nebraska. — One  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

North  Dakota. — Two-fifths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  North  Dakota;  one-fifth 
mill  tax  for  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College;  three  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for 
the  School  of  Forestry. 

Ohio. — Fifteen  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  Ohio  State  University;  seven  two- 
hundredths  mill  tax  for  Ohio  University;  one-fortieth  mill  tax  for  Miami  University; 
one  one-hundredth  mill  tax  for  Wilberforce  University. 

Wisconsin. — ^Two-sevenths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. — Three-eighths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

In  1903  and  again  in  1905  the  State  of  California,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax  levy, 
appropriated  4^100,000  for  maintenance  and  support  of  the  State  University  for  each 
of  two  years.  In  1904  Kentucky  passed  an  act  granting  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  $15,000  annually,  in  addition  to  the  amount  derived  from  the 
tax  levy. 

Alabama  grants  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  tags,  and  South  Carolina  grants  to  the  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  fertilizer  tax. 

BENEFACTIONS. 

The  total  amount  of  benefactions  reported  by  330  of  the  institutions  included  in 
this  chapter  is  $16,678,952,  of  which  sum  $11,869,083,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  total,  was 
reported  by  33  institutions  receiving  each  $100,000  or*over.  The  average  amount 
received  by  the  other  297  institutions  reporting  benefactions  was  $16,195.    The  insti- 
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tutions  reporting  gifts  of  $100,000  or  over  with  the  amount  received  by  each  are  as 
follows: 

University  of  California $303,377 

Yale  University 1,397,200 

Catholic  University  of  America 267, 233 

University  of  Chicago 579, 873 

Northwestern  University  (Illinois) 243, 019 

McKendree  College 100, 000 

Cornell  Colk^ge 114,274 

Berea  College 141, 286 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 115, 303 

Harvard  University 2,  330, 428 

Radcliffe  College 117,500 

Mount  Holyoke  College 276, 000 

Creighton  University 144, 000 

Dartmouth  College 110,000. 

Princeton  University ." 214, 606 

Cornell  University 245,  371 

Columbia  University 1, 180^  406 

Vassar  College 160, 120 

Syracuse  University 122,  623 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 348, 372 

Ohio  State  University 102,025 

Denison  University 125, 000 

Oberlin  College '. 277,  300 

Dickinson  College 130,000 

University  of  Pennsylvania 833,  897 

Swarthmore  College 100, 000 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 169, 1 10 

Brown  University 458,  760 

Maryville  College 112,000 

Norwich  University 100,000 

University  of  Virginia 725,000 

Lawrence  University 120, 000 

Beloit  College 105,000 

Total 11.869,083 
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TA.BLS  6. — Professors  and  instructors  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both 

sexes. 
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Tablb  9. — htgrttt  con/artd  en  men  btf  vnhertititt  ami  colUgtifoT 
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Table  10. — J)tgrcetconferrtd  on  ttun  by  univrrtiltet  and  colUgti /or  men  and/or  bo  A  taut. 
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Table  12. — Honorary  dtgrut  conferrtd  b}/  univertititt  and  eollegt»  for  mm  and  for  both 
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Table  16. — Degrees  con/erred  by  eoiUge$/cfr  uomen,  Diviticn  A. 
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Table  17. — Property  of  colleges  for  women.  Division  A. 


state. 


Unltod  States. 
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Tablb  18. — Income  oj  coUeges  far  women,  Divieion  A, 


SUte. 
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Tablb  20, — Vegrea  eennferrtd  by  colUga/or  women,  IHvinon  B. 
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Tabui  TH.—Proftuon  and  tludmt*  in  wAoolt  of  Udmoton- 
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Is 
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m 

40 
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70 
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0 
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u 
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MS 
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i 
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M 
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^'S? 
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11,09 

gs 
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an 
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ss.uou 

M3;otl 

330, !«' 

1S1^1« 

0 

*T,<or 

OS 

14,33» 

fi,0(» 

( 

1 

0 

!! 

H,78^ 

13, 9K 

1^ 

SS,0OI 

i 

3.S37 

1  saa 

10.137 
»,1« 
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is.  owl 

UfiiOOD 
1W,000 

230  M4 

aio,ooo 

11 
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30,000 

G,ao( 

100, 00( 

m 

1;!!! 

S,4U 

s,an 

■!;S 

lO.fiM 

1 

0 

( 

0 

1 

EO 

so,  001 

w,ow 

iSS 

Ti:»3 

s.ax 

*K.iia 
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3H),«m 
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( 
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a 
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Frsnklin  CoUtse 

Do  P»uw  Unlvtraity.- 

HaiiDVor  ColleK« 

BuUbt  CcOlmB 

Union  Chriitliin  Colkge 

Moorm  ftiU  CoUdgo ..,. 

Dolveniltvol  NDtreDiuiig 

Evlhiini  CoUego 

St.  Ueinrsd  CiSjuge 

Taylor  UnlTeraitr - 

Indinn  llulvunlty 

Henry  KeniluU  Collcgp 

CoaCollMa 

ChiirlM  City  Colleeo" 

Wortburg  CoUcgB 

Amity  CoUBgo 

LnOier  CoUeg? 

Dob  Moines  CollOBo 

St.  Jowpb'a  CoUege '.... 

Pu-IODS  Ctrilem 

Upper  lows  Unlvemlty 

lowaCollsgB 

Lm)oxCo1K«b 

SUnpsoD  CoUeKa 

Unlvcnltv  ol  lotru 

OncduidCoUsge 

Pftlmsr  CoUtee 

ODnnim  CoUesa 

Iqwii  Wulfyui  Ualvenlty.. . 

Corodl  Cnllege 

PennCol!«B* 

Central  Umvei^ty  of  Ion... 

Momlngside  CoU(g(. 

Baenit  VliM  Co)1(«e 

Tabor  CoLliBB 

Western  CoUega 

Midland  Cotl^a 

St.  DenedUl'B  Collep 

CoUegoor  Em poriV.'.'.' .'"'.!.! 

HtglJana  DnlvBTilty 

CmnpbcU  College 

Kanisu  City  Unlveralty 

ITnlvenily  d(  Kbusm 

Kcnaaa  Chriitlan  CoUfge 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  linlveralty 

St.  Mary's  CollfitB 

KuisBs  WMleyao  Uolveriity. 

Cooper  Collwe 

Washburn  CoUtSB 

Fainnount  Colleee 

Fttenda  UnlTemily 

St.  John's  Luthenui  Collrgv. . 
Soathwut  Euitaa  CollegD . . . . 

*st«ti>ucBorieo3-i. 


a^oH 


3,701 
Ml 

fi,DIX 
to,  281 


I     si«JU|'" 

I    ]3|30i|*' 


,    18,600     32,000 

{  loioon 
;   u'.mi" 
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Un[on  Collpm 

" — »Col]a(o 

nX  UniToraily  ot  Koiitucty.. 

OoaigEiIaim  College 

Liberty  CoU<!go .- 

AKrlQultui&l  and  UechLnlul  Col- 

Kgn  o[  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  Unlvcrilty 


IB       Ui       240. . 


BothcICollwi... 

3t.  llar/i  Sllcgo 

Kcntui^ky  IVOBlcy&n  Ci>ll(<SB . - 


siann  State  ITnlFcrfllly 

Centenary  ColRiRe  of  Lou[idan&* 
Collogc  at  the  imiuiinilBta  Con 

Maud  Unlwritty 

" —  Qtifua  Univfralty  •. 

nf  UDlvpreltyorLouiBlann. 


HOW 
S,B13"'i 

n.na... 


RnwdoInCo11i-Bo.. 


Loyola  I  '(SIpeii 

Morgan  CoUw 

Washlnctnn  CollVKa 


ilnpan  Co 
nSlCollg 


t.  CEiiiiiCB  CoUPgn... 


Mount  Bt.  Uaij'a  CoWvg 

"ivr  WindwrColi™'... 

eitornlCarj-IanJCollei 


AmhiTHt  Collecp 

"-■tonCnUtgc 

. ton  Unlvcralty 

Harvard  UnlveraltT 

American  lutenutloiul  College.. . 

Tiifti  CiillPgi' 

Wllliamii  CollcHO 


Allilon  CuUege 

Alma  Collogc... 

•■— 'OTBlty  ot  Michigan 

•Statistics  oIlSai-«. 


ISl      IBOl      7 
B  Frae  to  naldenti;  ISO  to  noaicsldcnts. 
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•fS- 
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■ad 
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M- 
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BulW- 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

1« 

11 

18 

1» 

ao 

Zl 

162  Im: 
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(M.OOI 

128,00( 
091;  0* 

lonlooi 
;s,ooo 

337,000 

tiOOO 

1^ 

2^04; 

6,001 

62,413 

12,000 

"d 

J15I 

6,001 

78,307 

n,ooo 
i;ooo 

iii,675 
i3a|oo( 

10.  Ml 
8,  SOI 

8,M« 

137,627 

138,376 

1 

1,02§. 

22,342 
( 

25,000 
7;000 

IS 

"'""  

.» 

3,00. 

111,724 

60,000 

7<.IJ3 

318,313'      S,e30 

•23,70. 

28,15. 

0 

.S;^ 

8,000 
H,SOO 

"^.coo 

115,000 

j^-r 

7,000 

22,000 

uiuoi 

SE 

009,000    SI,  Til 

h 

■m;666 

'"talm 

11,000 

--— 

R6.4M        58,384 
3li,5«2        17,307 
ias.664|       50,000 

1     "'"""!   "" 

sn.ooo     too.ooo'       s.ooo    io,5DO 

10,70. 

15,000 

1 
3,000 

«,200 

3.«0 

0           BOO 

4,000'            606 

14,000 

7,500 

25.000 

IS'SS 

J,  000 

3,500 

9M,«n 

100,000 

,™J„,. 

112,  S» 

'  "ioo.'Tsi 

183,701 

6,' 193 

7,w"'M'"lv03n'o»'  70li[08 

1I....-.-I     25,000:    *.w 

■  'i«,"65» 
U3:S30 

,,ai':a 

0,00; 

60,000 
3» 

1,501 

in 

20,730 

14,211 
40,10. 

at,  wo 

1            1 

MS 

9,000 

»7s,7i&  i,w^.i^>     u«,aao  211, 2»s 

iS 

<03.6I1 

iro,i4tf  7M,7a 

m 

*  locluding  tnttion. 
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Value 

■ppam- 
cblneiy. 

ture. 

b"id. 

fundi. 

■—■ 

Uon*. 

nnd 
fcei. 

11" 

■ 

■ppropristiam. 

Feder- 
.l.p- 
proprt- 

J= 

ToWl. 

Cur- 

P«19M. 

Si? 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IB 

17 

18 

le 

SO 

21 

»m.€0 

170^00 

»,azi 

3;  7a 

wim 

2H,3B1 

iii.ew 

13,833 

t 

ty 

a 

14,  SM^         Bi7B7 

2»,000 

130,000 

IS,  000 

a,  000 

w.too 

■  ■».«i 

g,eoa 

10( 

^■!£?  '-^S'SS 

1.367, 630  IM.On 
250,0(»     IS.  191 

HM  SU 

(40  00a 

^'oTs'   'm'2M 

i&;ooo 

si  00 
sloo 

104, ;« 

110.001 
20.  ow 

14;«H|      24!4J»'           'M 

m.om    3i|oao.     2s[oao 

"■■S  i:S    ,JS 

3«,S1 

10,166' 

a,  DM, 

1,801 

uiooi 

i7,  BIN.             ( 

0 

10,666 
80.000 

IM.OOO 

,,s » 

5S 

s,ooo 

M.OBS 

13,460 

a.ooo     m,6oo 

6,ni»     100,000 

100,000     wo,  uoo 

i.soo       10,001 
fi.ouu      w.oa 
i.HXi,      7«;ooi 
z,a»|      18.000 

"iffi  '■S;iS 
io:h  ><»'«■ 
'M   SS 
l:ffi  B:ffl 

lis, 000 
ossIjso 

a.  66(1 

41,303,     13,1100 

is,  ODD 

a 

3.100       T3,8fi3 

1,800     Bi.osa 

4,  GOO 

0 
15.000 
30,000 

a.Bift 

70O 

'fS 

a 

0 

m  4,S;SS 

1U73> 

38, «( 

3.900       B.OOb 
S,000     11.400 

11 

40,300 

1,200 

33,6661 

331 

Is 

37,00" 

as 

n»,ooo 

3,341 

8,614 
3SO,000 

;::::::t:::;» 

1 

"■'i;6w 

Eolon 

13,008.         7,381 
10,S83          7,08J 

».a» 

1 

3ttoni 
™oa 

120,000 

KW,O0O 
104,  K 

uiisoi 

1,000 
ISO 
see 

a.«o 

0,317 

IS. 000 
1S7 

44,  CIO 

5,«m 

aso 

t,34l 

lOOB        «■?« 

3;  13 

^:SS    ,J!S 

010,000        4ST.  471 

sso.oou     V3i.u» 

iss.om 

i47,aw 

40, 001 

so.aoflj  416,11111       i.ooi 

14,700'      VsS7          I'.iS 
3.1131       7,0m.         8.361 

nS 
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Nuvacia  Stuto  I'nivpn 


St,  Peter' 

St.  Benecj 

Huteon  CollB 


^iMlnBP 

„i5riColl(«o '.'.'. 

PrtncftnnUorvpMlty,.. 
Selon  Hall  College*.... 


Adolphl  Colltgt 

Vol nechnlo  Iniilltutfl  pl  Brooltlrn 
St.  Franoln  Collnce. 
St.  Jolm'aCollPKP. 
CunldusC^"  — 


5lusCflll»> 


Ilamlltan  Collngv. . 

Ilotort  Colliw 

.ColB«te  PnlvenOly 

CotOBll  ttnivcnlty 

COIlego  ot  Bt.  FtiiDclB  Xi 
CollCE<3  0lUiDCItypIKei 
ColumlilulTElvpnlly... 

Uuihitltnn  College 

Now  Yorlc  UnlveraWy.. . 

8C.  Joha'H  CoUpin' _ 

NiBgani  Vnlvrralty 


SynKUse  University. . 


St.  Uory'iiCnllOBe 

Unlvcnrttyof  North  Cuioli 

"■■llBUiiimrally 

Llson  Collpgo 

Trtnilj'  CoUeBC 

liimior.i  UoUega'.'."!!'.'.'.'.'.. 

-      )lrColl»go 

iwhttColIeee 

ShawUnlTcraitv* 

Llvingoloiie  CDlloge 


711       »      in 


•m       G     TD    SI, 


sn       G,aoo 


4S,OO0       021,482 


000     i,ooc      x.vn 


»  SUUMlos  ot  1903-4. 
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Value 

and 
tunU- 

Valosot 

BTOUQdS 
IDS"-" 

rrodoo- 

"■—•■ 

aonB. 

Tuition 
other 

Bute  or  dt; 
BppTO[irtallonji. 

propri- 

ot".° 
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pjoduo- 

ponwa. 

Bul].l- 
oAm 

POHS. 

tl 

IX 

13 

14 

la 

IS 

" 

18 

IS 
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21 

tGl.lBB 

mo,  050 

l,35n,D0< 

iso.otx 
fisolooo 

nUpSBs 
a.eoo,w» 

ti.sn 

G7,000 

ifi.aa9 

104,000 

SB.  000 
20,000 

IM.B7S 

•40,001 

tm 

tas,2o; 

UI.OCO 

•1,000 

no,  on 

Ml 

a.ooo 

3,600 

7I,00( 

UB.OOO 
3,380,000 

132)  Sll 

0 

H,Z11 

'■1 

M.O0O 
0 

0 
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J3,(W0 
33SE75 

«,ooo 

18,  MO 

11 

'IS 
11 
Is 

KA.tta 
»,ooo 
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355,162 
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283,933 
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•em 

!S 

JO.OKJ 
5,000 
43,001 

55.  a» 

154,OU 

loiooi 
in.ooo 

bIi'to 

500,000 
J5.01K 

m,ooi 

2U,SB0 
360,000 
43B,fiH 
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3,  no,  08ft 
730.  ODO 

"■K;S 

IBO.OOO 

«7s,i7a 
900  000 

1,115,500 
200,001 

aeoiooi 

180,000 

«s.i* 
Mt,ia 

13 

3«i,ai» 

100 

fl,ais 

B,3a 

250 

76|76i 

( 

MS 
M 

H 

000 

00 

6,160 

11 

ao> 

Stt 

350 

1,060 
13,21 

1 

^ 

"; 

8 

? 

S 

,111 

70,000 

K 

1 

2«;37 

2*00 

00,003 

^ 

7;07?,M0 

1 

on 

«.:T77 

as.ooo 

•),000 

stiwa 

w,«tf,ia 

'■•g;S 

3,207,  m 

a«.3« 

0 

1 

65,0n0 

'li 

i,a» 

75.00 

25' 001 
fli.si; 

10,  (W 

31  m.m 

1  S?;ll 

0 

8 

1 

1 

a 

100 

0 

122,623 

ss 

6,000 
310.001 

2,7m       w 
e!oi    rios 

«.(«) 

»,m 

im 

■as 

23,086 
63,106 

B,OT 

girco 

16,500 

if 

10,00 

6;  on 

31. sa 

10,001 

*■?■«          r- 

ik^^ 

io.m 

i 

4,20 

m 

(Free  to  leelduita;  UO  tc 
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Value 

End   ' 
ftiral- 
turo. 

grounds 

toDila. 

,_. 

t'lonlir 

IS 

[unX. 

Btotoorelty 

Foder- 
il.p. 
propii- 

From 
othtr 

ToUl- 

p.".;,. 

Bulfd- 
cpecUl 

11 

la 

la 

11 

16 

IS 

17 
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20 
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IS, 000 
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so,  001 
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MO  on 
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n5,ooD 
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11 
^1 

lis 

3a,oa( 

1,M5)U0 

B«:on 
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«,O00 

tim,oao 

479  3»l 

4»;ooo 

n^ooi 

144.  BM 
40,000 

17,000 

10,041^ 
8.4T0| 
11,000 

ii,a3a 

6.MI 
4;  KM 

31B.SO0 

'tflsoo 

,1:1 

25,000 
35,000 

a!2s. 

s 

162,706 

0 

"'3;Ha 

»T 

0 

0 

im 

88,739 
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1,» 

"I 

66,301 

( 

0 
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S6,71: 

II 

34,000 
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■US 

13,500 

'K 

6!£0I 

1:Si 

34,146 

03,000 
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31,000 

10,000 
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i,«».oaa 

W5.KJ 

11 

TBolooo 

17S,000 

8,m 

10,000 

60,000 

loiloi; 
9,001 

40,713 

""■I 

( 

B5,0<B 
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° 

< 

0 

14,741 

7M 

T, 
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1:47. 
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.,6S: 

12  '.XK 
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g 

l,S3i 
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31, ra 

ifl 
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3,000 
4,001 
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SO,  213 
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^ 
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» 

Iffl 
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'■"iooi 

il 
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SSO,00( 

sa 
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l^ 
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fl!TB: 

OD.OflO 
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3,000 
10.001 

l.TOI^ 

lOO^OOl 

is!  341 
4,500 

lO.OOt 

•1 

'SiS 

30,000 

15,000 
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1EA,0Q 

313,000 

«;on 

3,B50I 
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1,600 

1 

^   »* 

■a 
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4,w> 

i,soo 
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1,00( 
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2«),aoa 
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451,  S7t 
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8&,ie« 
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ICI.0S7 

3.  BOO 

100,  JD7 
I8,4M 

42,  SO 

4,430 
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tKsn  LVJtNiA— mntlnuoil. 

_.._ierCorii«p 

UOIDVU  CoUifti* 

"■     tvlnn  Collide 

,ln«ii1  CollHn 

.  .„.»ylrniiut  Itlliliiry  Colli«i>. .. 

Urilnus  Ci'llwn 

I«lHr<>tta  Cntlreci 

I'nnlMy]  vuil.1  ColltKe 

lu^^tonf  oSifpT.v." ."  i: ::::;;; : 

JunlalA  CnllcRc 

rnnUin  aiiif Mu  nlull  CoU'Sf. . 
"  -KnPll  rnlvcnilly 


Enltlim  Ci 
f'Janin  I'll 


nutftii  riiiiMw 

Kcanrlil  ('i>II.i!n 


Jmn t.  I'nivorsl ty  •. 

KlnnlViUiw 

UoiilIiM-pilcm  t'lval'f  Lrrlim  UdI- 

Iliwrtsa'ix  Cnlirw. 

Soullincati-ra  HsptiM  t'nirorally. 

mnmlNplcniBiiCollpeP 

I  vltlo  Collrgo 


Dlndudinff  tuitian. 


S,SM 

I'.WB 
2.iaa 

1  Free  to  mldonta;  «<»  to 


3,(M1 

7,000. 


10,  on 

3.000 
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Table  31.— Statittics  o/  unir(TailUi  and 


TENNEaakE—GODllOUed  ■ 

ITnlveniLj  at  TeaoeaiK 

CumLwrlBJid  ITnlvarsity, 


Uc«. 

,  ,_.  CoW 

ChFldtian  BrotnerHCoiUvc... 
UllUnuiCalli«e... 
FlikTJnlveriity.. , 


Roinir  WilUiunf  IJnlveralt;.., 

Vandwbllt  Unlwralty 

WuWen  Unlvwilty 

UnlTpnlty  of  the  South 


8.000.. 

is.0(]0.. 


Itary  InsOtuta 

_. J  TuKjuli — "-' 

ihlngtonCaUrge... 


id  TuKulum  ToUi^ . 


llownrd  fayno  CoIIpkp... 
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l*oljTeihnlc  CrUrgr 

8t,  MorysLTnlVLTiity... 


Ti'ui  Chriatlun  UtJtTenltjr*- 
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Baylur  I'nly^frtly , 

I'nul  Qiilnn  l'o]L<«o 

Trtully  Univprelty.. 


Urijthnm  YoiIiiBCi 
llnTwroily  of  Utnl 


rii'iilliiriU  CollCE"' 
llDliury  College... 
tlch  L'nlveimy.. 


Rnnuornh'Uai^on  CoHpk — ... 

Urid«PW..lerColl«o , 

UniToraity  of  ^'It^nlii ■ 
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Rlfbmond  CollMo 

Viisrlnlii  Union  Onlvcrrtty.... 

Cull^u  ot  WllOun  uiii  iia-ry. . 


VMhon  ColliatP 

University  ofWaiililngton 

nonntgn  CaU«e 

Unlverilty  of  Pngct  Souni 

wmtwnrilb  CollvS« 

WUtmaiL  Coileso 
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TABtB  31, — Slatiilicf  of  univfrnliti  and 
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Table  dG.—St^tistics  of    » 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
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24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 


Location. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Golden,  Colo 

Storrs,  Conn 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Terro  Haute,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Annapolis,  Md 

Coirege  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Agricultural  Colk^c,  Mich.. 

Houghton,  Mich 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. . . 

Wo-stside,  Miss 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Btitto.  Mont 

Durham,  N.  H 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Mesllla  I'ark,  N.  Mex 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 

Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Troy,N.  Y 

West  Point,  N.  Y 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Agricultural  C-oUc^,  N.  Dak 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stillwater,  Okla 

C'orvalllfl,  Oreff 

Kingston,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

riemson  College,  8.  C 

Brookings,  8.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak 

College  Station,  Tex 

Logan.  Utah 

Biacksburg,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

iMillman,  Wash 


Name. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Geoigia  School  of  Technology 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute , 

Iowa  C'OlIege  of  Agrienlture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 


Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

W^orcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  CoU^o  of  Mines 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 
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State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. . 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia  Agrictiltural  and  Mechanical  College 
and  Polvteehnic  Institute. 

Virginia  Biilitary  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 
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